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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 


After being for eighteen years before tbe public, during 
which time it has been received with wide and constantly in- 
creasing favor, this work has now been carefully revised by 
the original author, with the addition of more than 50 new 
dissertations and upward of 660 new sjmonyms, bringing the 
total number of synonyms treated up to more than 8,000, with 
an increase of 154 pages in the size of the volume. 

At numerous points within the paragraphs originally given 
new discriminations have been inserted or those already exist- 
ing newly stated. The principle, which has been found so help- 
ful, of referring all discriminations in every group to some 
lixed point as a standard has been steadily maintained through- 
out this revision. 

Increasing study of the subject produces only increasing 
wonder at the richness, fulness, and variety of English syno- 
nyms gathered from all ages and all lands, which the vigorous 
practical genius of the language has, by fine distinction, so 
delicately differentiated as to make possible the accurate de- 
limitation of almost all shades of human thought. 

Not only for the highest reach of oratory and the perfection 
of literary style, but for accuracy and explicitness joined with 
luminous brevity in business communications, or for spright- 
liness, force, and union of ease and grace with effectiveness in 
conversation, the careful study of synonyms will be found one 
of tbe most profitable to which any speaker or writer can de- 
vote himself. Such study leads the mind to an ever-increasing 
perception of the fine shades of thought expressed by the dif- 
ference in meaning of words which are in essence closely allied 
and so conduces to accuracy and clarity in thinking, while at 
the same time the scope and range of thought itself are 
widened, as the student comes to see and feel in the very words 
of the language the over-varying ideas which those words have 
been so fitly assigned to express. 

J. C. E* 

Montclair, AT. J*., Feh, It. 1914. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


The English language is peculiarly rich in synonyms, as, 
with such a history, it could not fail to be. From tho time 
of Julius Cassar, Britons, Eomans, Northmen, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans fighting, fortifying, and settling upon the soil 
of England, with Scotch and Irish contending' for mastery or 
existence across the mountain border and the (/hannel, and 
all fenced in together by the sea, could not but intluonc<» one 
another's speech. English merchants, sailors, soldiers, ami 
travelers, trading, warring, and exploring in every clime, of 
necessity brought back new terms of sea and shore, of shop 
and camp and battle-field. English scholars have atudi<^<l 
Greek and Latin for a thousand years, and tho languages 
of tho Continent and of the Orient in more recent times, 
English churchmen have introduced words from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, through Bible and prayer-book, sermon 
and tract. Prom all this it results that there is scarcely a 
language ever spoken among men that has not some repre- 
sentative in English speech. The spirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, masterful in language as in war and commerce, has sub- 
jugated all these various elements to one idiom, making not a 
patchwork, but a composite language. Anglo-Saxon thrift, 
finding often several words that originally expressed tlie same 
idea, has detailed them to different parts of the comnion ter- 
ritory or to different service, so that we have an almost 
unexampled variety of words, kindred in meaning but dis- 
tinct in usage, for expressing almost every shade of human 
thought. 

Scarcely any two of such words, commonly known as 
synonyms, are identical at once in signification and in use. 
They have certain common ground within which they are 
interchangeable; but outside of that each has its own special 
province, within which any other word comes as an intnider. 
Prom these two qualities arises the great value of synonyms 
as contributing to beauty and effectiveness of expression* As 
interchangeable, they make possible thai freedom and variety 
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by which the diction of an accomplished writer or speaker 
differs from the wooden uniformity of a legal document. As 
distinct and speciJfie, they enable a master of style to choose 
in every instance the one term that is the most perfect mirror 
of his thought. To write or speak to the best purpose, one 
should know in the first place all the words from which he 
may choose, and then the exact reason why in any case any 
particular word should be chosen. To give such knowledge 
in these two directions is the office of a book of synonyms. 

Of Milton^s diction Macaulay writes: 

poetry acts like an incantation. Its merit lies less in its 
obvious meaning than in its occult power. There would seem, at 
first sight, to be no more in his words than in other words. But 
they are words of enchantment. No sooner are they pronounced, 
than the past is present and the distant near. New forms of 
beauty start at once into existence, and all the burial places of the 
memory give up their dead. Change the structure of the sentence ; 
substitute one synonym for anoth&Tf and the whole effect is de- 
stroyed, The spell loses its power; and he who should then hope 
to conjure with it would find himself as much naistaken as Cassim 
in the Arabian talc, when he stood crying, ^Open Wheat,' 'Open 
Barley,' to the door which obeyed no sound but 'Open Sesame.' 
The miserable failure of Bryden in his attempt to translate into 
his own diction some parts of the ' Paradise Lost ' is a remarkable 
instance of this. ' ' 

Macaulay's own writings abound in examples of that ex- 
quisite precision in the choice of words, which never seems 
to be precise, but has all the aspect of absolute freedom. 
Through his language his thought bursts upon the mind as a 
landscape is seen instantly, perfectly, and beautifully from a 
mountain height. A little vagueness of thought, a slight in- 
felicity in the choice of words would be like a cloud upon the 
mountain, obscuring the scene with a damp and chilling mist. 
Let anyone try the experiment with a poem like Qxay's 
‘"Elegy," or Goldsmith's "Traveler" or "Deserted Village," 
of substituting other words for those the poet has chosen, 
and he will readily perceive how much of the charm of the 
lines depends upon their fine exactitude of expression. 

In our own day, when so many are eager to write, and con- 
fident that they can write, and when the press is sending 
forth by the ton that which is called literature, but which 
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somehow lacks the imprint of immortality, it is of the first 
importance to revive the study of synonyms as a distinct 
branch of rhetorical culture. Prevalent errors need at times 
to be noted and corrected, but the tcaehinp^ of pure Kn^i^lish 
speech is the best defense against all that is inferior, un- 
suitable, or repulsive. The most effective condemnation of 
an objectionable word or phrase is that it is not found in 
scholarly works, and a student who has once leariuid the rich 
stores of vigorous, beautiful, exact, and expressive words that 
make up our noble language, is by that very fact put b(j- 
yond the reach of all temptation to linguistic corruption. 

Special instruction in the use of synonyms is n(M*ossary, for 
the reason that few students possess the analytical power and 
habit of mind required to hold a succession of separate defini- 
tions in thought at once, compare them with oacli other, and 
determine just where and how they paii company; and the 
persons least able to do this are the very ones most in need of 
the information. The distinctions between words similar in 
meaning are often so fine and elusive as to tax the ingenuity of 
the accomplished scholar; yet when clearly apprehended they 
are as important for the purposes of language as the minute 
differences between similar substances are for the [)urpose of 
chemistry. Often definition itself is best secured l)y the com- 
parison of kindred terms and the pointing out where ea<*h 
differs from the other. We perceive more clearly and remem- 
ber better what each word is, by perceiving where each divides, 
from another of kindred meaning; just as wc see and re- 
member bettor the situation and contour of adjacent countrieH,, 
by considering them as boundaries of each other, rather than 
by an exact statement of the latitude and longitude of each* 
as a separate portion of the earth^s surface. 

The great mass of untrained speakers and writers need 
be reminded, in the first place, that there are stimnyme — a 
suggestion which they would not gain from any precision of’ 
separate definitions in a dictionary. The deplorable ret>etition 
with which many slightly educated persons use such words as 
^^elegant,'^ ‘'splendid, '^clever,'' ‘^awful,” ‘'horrid/^ et<%, to in- 
dicate (for they can not be said to express) almost any shade- 
of certain approved or objectionable qualities, shows a limited 
vocabulary, a poverty of language, which it is of the first im- 
portance to correct. Many who are not given to such gross^ 
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nisnse would yet be surprised to learn how often they employ 
a very limited number of words in the attempt to give utter- 
ance to thoughts and feelings so unlike, that what is the right 
word on one occasion must of necessity be the wrong word at 
many other times. Such persons are simply unconscious of 
the fact that there are other words of kindred meaning from 
which they might choose; as the United States surveyors of 
Alaska found ^%e shuddering tenant of the frigid zone” 
wrapping himself in furs and cowering over a fire of sticks 
with untouched coal-mines beneath his feet. 

Such povei’ty of • language is always accompanied by 
poverty of thought. One who is content to use the same word 
for widely dilferent ideas has either never observed or soon 
comes to forget that there is any difference between the ideas ; 
or perhaps he retains a vague notion of a difference which he 
never attempts to define to himself, and dimly hints to others 
by adding to his inadequate word some such phrase as "you 
see” or "you know,” in the helpless attempt to inject into 
another mind by suggestion what adequate words would enable 
liim simply and distinctly to say. Such a mind resembles the 
old maps of Africa in which the interior was filled with cloudy 
spaces, where modem discovery has revealed great lakes, fertile 
plains, and mighty rivers. One main office of a book of 
synonyms is to reveal to such persons the unsuspected riches 
of their own language; and when a series of words is given 
them from which they may choose, then, with intelligent choice 
of words there comes of necessity a clearer perception of the 
<lifferenee of the ideas that are to be expressed by those differ- 
ent words. Thus, copiousness and clearness of language tend 
<Urectly to affluence and precision of thought. 

Hence there is an important use for mere lists of classified 
synonyms, like Roget's Thesaurus and the works of Soule and 
Fallows. Not one in a thousand of average students would 
ever discover, by independent study .of the dictionary, that 
there are fifteen synonyms for beautiful, twenty-one for be- 
gmnmg, fifteen for benevolence, twenty for friendly, and 
thirty-seven for pure. The mere mention of such numbers 
opens vistas of possible fulness, freedom, and variety of ut- 
terance, which will have for many persons the effect of a 
revelation. 

But it is equally important to teach that synonyrm ora not 
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identical and to explain why and how they differ. A person of 
extensive reading and study, with a fine natural sense of Ian- 
^age, will often find all that ho wants in the mere livSt, which 
recalls to his memory the appropriate word. Hut for the vast 
majority there is needed some work that compares or <‘,oritra8ts 
synonymous words, explains their differences of meaning or 
usage, and shows in what connections one or the other may be 
most fitly used. This is the purpose of the present work, to 
be a guide to selection from the varied treasures of KnglLsh 
speech. 

This work treats within 375 pages more than 7,500 synonyms. 
It has been the study of the author to give every definition or 
distinction in the fewest pcxssible words consistent with clear- 
ness of statement, and this not merely for economy of 
but because such condensed statements are most easily appre- 
hended and reniernbered. 

The method followed has been to select from every group 
of synonyms one word, or two eontrasled words, the meaning 
of which may be settled by clear definitive atatements, thus 
securing some fixed point or points to which all the other words 
of the group may be referred. The great source of vagueness, 
error, and perplexity in many discussions of synonyms is, that 
the writer merely associates stray ideas loosely connected with 
the different words, sliding from synonym to synonym witli 
no definite point of departure or return, so that a smooth ami 
at first sight pleasing statement really gives the mind no 
definite resting-place and no sure conclusion* A true discus- 
Sion of synonyms is definition by comparison, and for this 
there must be something definite with which to compare. When 
the standard is settled, approximation or differentiation can 
be determined with clearness and certainty. It i« not enough 
to tell something about each word. The thing to tell is how 
each word is related to others of that particular group. When 
a word has more than one prominent moaning, the Hynonyma 
for one signification are treated in one group and a reference 
is made to some other group in which the synonymn for another 
signification are treated, as may be seen by noting tbe synonyme 
given under apparent, and following the reference to kvidbni?* 

It has been impossible within tlie limits of this volume to 
treat in full all the words of each group of synonyms, Some- 
times it has been necessary to restrict the statement to a mere 
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suggestion of the correct use; in some cases only the chief 
words of a group could be considered, giving the key to the 
discussion, and leaving the student to follow out the principle 
in the ease of other words by reference to the definitive state- 
ments of the dictionary. It is to be hoped that at some time a 
dictionary of synonyms may be prepared, giving as full a list 

that of Eoget or of Soule, with discriminating remarks upon 
every word. Such a work would be of the greatest value, but 
obviously beyond the scope of a text-book for the class-room. 

The author has here incorporated^ by permission of the pub- 
lishers of the Standard Dictionary, much of the synonym 
matter prepared by him for that work. All has been thoroughly 
revised or reconstructed, and much wholly new matter has 
been added. 

The book contains also more than 3,700 antonyms. These 
are valuable as supplying definition by contrast or by negation, 
one of the most ejDCective methods of defining being in many 
cases to tell what a thing is not. To speakers and writers 
antonyms are useful as furnishing oftentimes effective 
antitheses. 

Young writers will find much help from the indication of 
the correct use of prepositions, the misuse of which is one of 
the most common of errors, and one of the most difficult to 
avoid, while their right use gives to style cohesion, firmness, 
and compactness, and is an important aid to perspicuity. To 
the text of the synonyms is appended a set of Questions and 
Examples to adapt the work for use as a text-book. Aside 
from the purposes of the class-room, this portion will be found 
of value to the individual student. Excepting those who have 
made a thorough study of language most persons will discover 
with surprise how difficult it is to answer any set of the Ques- 
tions or to fill the blanks in the Examples without referring to 
the synonym treatment in Part I., or to a dictionary, and how 
rarely they can give any intelligent reason for preference even 
among familiar words. There are few who can study such a 
work without finding occasion to correct some errors into which 
they have unconsciously fallen, and without coming to a new 
delight in the use of language from a fuller knowledge of its 
resources and a clearer sense of its various capabilities. 

West New Brighton, N, Y., Septn 4, 1896. 




SPECIAL NOTE 


USE THE INDEX 


Many persons fail to find the words they are seeking in this 
“book, because they look only at the key-word at the head of 
'each article. These key-words are given in alphabetical order, 
so that if one wishes to find the word '^beautiful,” for instance, 
that will be found in the regular alphabetical order on page 115. 

But under the word ''beautiful'^ there are 16 synonyms. It 
is obvious that not every one of these can be made the head of 
a group in alphabetical order. 

How can any word within the group be found f By turning 
to the Index at the back of the volume. Suppose you wish 
synon3uns for the word ^'pretty." You will not find that under 
P, but by turning to the Index you will find : 

"pretty, heautifvX 115'^ 

That is, "pretty^' is to be found under the key~word, 
**heautifvX/^ on page 115. 

Often one word is referred to several groups, thus : 


cultivation, agriculture 43 

education 209 

repnement 406 


some different aspect or meaning of the word being treated 
tinder each of the different groups. 


XV 
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BOOKS OF refp:rence 


Orahb’fi “EnffUfih Synoiiymofl pjxplaiiicd.” Ill | 

Houlo'w “Djtdiouury of Kn^fhhh SynoiiyniH ” [ L.l 

Kmith’K “ByiiunyrnH DiHcnminatod ” [ HwLii ] 

Ciraham’B HynonyniH.” fA 1 

Wliatiolcy’s “EiiffliHh ISynonytiih Discriminated,’* [h. Ss S.I 
OaiiipFcU’s “Handbook of Hyiionyms ’’ ( D & H.l 

Fallows* “Ooniplctc Dictionary of Synonyms and Anlonyms,’* (F. H, !l.| 
Rofict’s “Thcsnuins of PliiKlisli WokIh.” (F. So W. <’o. | 

Trench’s “Study of PinKlish Words” [ W. .1. VV 1 

Richard (haul Whiles “Words and their Uses,” and “Every Day English.” 
[ir. M & Oo I 

QftO. P. Karsh, “Dectures on the EukUhIi Eanj?uaKe,” and “OriKin and 
History of tin* English Ininguage.” [H.l 
Fitz<*dward Hull, “False IMuIoIogy ” fH I 
Maotzner’H “Eiiglish (Irammur,” tr. hy (»ret*e. (,(. M.I 

Tlie Hyiionynus of* llio (V,ntiiry and Intornational Did ion- 
aric‘H have also boon oonsultod and oonipartMl, 

TIio Funk & Wa^'iialls Standard Diolionary lias boon usod 
as the authority tlirou^diout. 


AinntEVlATIONH irSKD. 


A l>. Appleton & (Jo. 

AH Auglo'Huxon 

BuMi', B, So H ..Boll Si Houk 

F Freneh 

F. H, R Fleming H. Roveil 

F. Si W. Co.. .Funk & WagimllH Oo. 

(ii Oormun 

Or Orc'ek 

H Harper Si Broa. 

H. M. & Co.. Houghton, Mlfllin A Co. 

It. Italian 

J. M,. John Murray 


K.*F Kruuth-Flemlng 

“Vocnhulury <»f Fhlloaophy.” 

ii. liUtiii; Dippincott Si Oo. 

D. A; H liee Si Hhepard 

M .Murray’s New English Dlethmary 

Maom,. MnemiUatt Si Oo. 

B ChnK. Hcrilmer’a Hoim 

Hp HpanUh 

T. & F Ticknor Si Fields 

T. Si U Trotttnmn Si flAyea 

T. Si M,. Taylor, Walton A Matwrley 
W. J. W W, J. Widdloton 
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PART I 


SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, AND 
PREPOSITIONS 


SYirONTMS: 
abdicate 
abjure 
oast off 
cease 
cede 

depart from 


ABANDON 


desert 

discontinue 

forego 

forsake 

forswear 

give up 


leave 

q.uit 

recant 

relinquish 

renounce 

repudiate 


resign 
retire from 
retract 
surrender 
vacate 

withdraw from 


Abandon is a word of wide signification, applying to porsonst 
or things of any kind; abdicate and resign apply to otfieo^ 
authority, or power; cede to territorial possessions; surrender 
especially to nailitary force, and more generally to any demand, 
claim, passion, etc. Quit carries an idea of sucldoiiness or ab- 
ruptness not necessarily implied in abandon, and may not have 
the same suggestion of finality. The king abdicates his throne, 
cedes his territory, deserts his followers, renounces his rcjligion, 
relinquishes his titles, abandons his designs. A cowardly of- 
ficer deserts his ship; the helpless passengers abandon it. We 
quit business, give up property, resign office, abandon a habit 
or a trust. Eelinquish commonly implies reluctance; the faint- 
ing hand relinquishes its grasp; the creditor relinquishes his 
claim* Abemdon implies previous association with responsi- 
bility for or control of; forsake implies previous association 
with inclination or attachment, real or assumed; a man may 
abandon or forsake house or fneuds; he abandons an enter- 
prise; forsakes God. Abandon is applied to both good and 
evil action; a thief abandons his designs; a man, his pnw- 
ciples. Forsake, like abandon, may be used either in the 
favorable, or unfavorable sense; desert is always unfavorable, 
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involving a broaeli oE duly, exeei')i wlien used of nuiro locali- 
ties; as, ‘‘The Deserted Village.” While a monarch abdimies, 
a president or other elected or appointcul olliccr rcsujm. It. 
was hold that James IE, abdicated his throne l)y d(\soriin(j it. 

ANTONYMS; 

adopt 
fidvocato 
asfiei t 
cherish 
claim 
court 


SYNONYMS: 
bring low 
oait down 
debase 
degrade 

Ahiii^a refers only to outward conditions, “Exalt him that is 
low, and abaae him that is high.” /'/^rcA*. x.xi, ‘J!d. Dcbmi ap- 
plies to (luiility or character. The coinage is dcbaml by excess 
of alloy; the nuin, by vice. Jlmible in present uh(^ refers eluef- 
ly to feeling of lieart; humiliate to outward comlitions; even 
when one is said to humble himsedf, he eitlu*r has or afTccts to 
have humility of heart. To dmjruve may he to bring or inflict 
odium upon others, but the word is cluidty and iii(»reasingly 
applied to such moral odium ns one by his own acts brings upon 
himself; the noun dingrace retains more ot^ the passive w^nse 
than the verb ; ho disgraced himself by his conduct ; he brought 
disgrace ui)on his family. To dishonor a person is to deprive 
him of honor that should or might bo given. To discredit one 
is to injure his reputation, tus for veracity or solv(*iicy. A Honse 
of unworthiness humbles; a shameful insult humiUales; im- 
prisonment for crime disgraces. Degrade may to either 
station or cliaractor. An oflicor is degraded by being reduced 
to the ranks, disgraced by cowardice; vile practises degrade; 
drunkenness is a degrading vice. Misfortune or injustice may 
(those the good; noLhing but their own ill-doing can debase or 
disgrace them. 

ANTONYMS: 

advance elevate honor raise 

a^randlze *‘xalt promote 


defend 

favor 

haunt 

hold 

keep 

maintain 


occupy 

IM‘OH<‘OUtn 

protect 

pursue 

retain 


seek 

support 

undtU’tuko 

ttphoUl 

vindicate 


ABASE 


depress disbonor lower 

discredit bumble sreduoe 

disgrace bumiliate siub 
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abas^ 

abaslx 


SYNONYMS: 

bewilder 

obagrin 

confoand 

ooafase 


ABASH 


daant embarrass 

disoompose bumble 

disoonoert bumlliate 

disbeartea 


mortify 

overawe 

sbame 


Any sense of inferiority abashes, with or without the sense 
of wrong-. The poor are abashed at the splendor of wealth; the 
ignorant, at the learning of the wise. might have been 
abashed by their authority." GliADSTOne Homeric Synchrony 
p. 72. [it. 1876.] To confuse is to bring into a state of mental 
bewilderment; to confownd is to overwhelm the mental facul- 
ties; to daunt is to subject to a certain degree of fear. Em- 
barrass is a strong word, signifying primarily hamper, hinder, 
impede, A solitary thinker may be confused by some difRculty 
in a subject, or some mental defect; one is embarrassed in the 
presence of others, and because of their presence. Confusion 
is of the intellect, embarrassment of the feelings. A witness 
may be embarrassed by annoying personalities, so as to become 
conftised in statements. To mortify a person is to bring upon 
Iiim a painful sense of humiliation, whether because of his 
own or another's fault or failure. A pupil is confused by a 
poi*ploxing question, a general confounded by overwhelming 
defeat. A hostess is discomposed by the tardiness of guests, 
a speaker disconcerted by a failure of memory. The criminal 
wlio is not abashed aL detection may be daunted by the oflicer'a 
weapon. Sudden joy may bewilder^ but will not abash. The 
true worshipper is humbled rather than abashed before God. 
The parent is mortified by the child's rudeness, the child 
abashed at the parent's reproof. The embarrassed speaker 
hnds it difTicult to proceed. The mob is overawed by the mili- 
tary, the hypocrite shamed by exposure. “A man whom no 
denial, no scorn could abash.” FiEuniKa Amelia bk. iii, ch. 9, 
j). 300. [b. Sa s. 1871.] Compare oiiagein; hinpee. 

ANTONYMS: 

animate cheer encouragre rally 

buoy embolden Inspirit uphold 



aliate 

alieyanoe 
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ABATE 

SYNONYMS: 

deoliae dwindle lower reduce 

decrease ebb xuLiti]Q;;ate subside 

dimiuisli. lessen moderate 

The storm^ tlio l‘oven Uie ])jiin ahafrti, Iniorost. dedhtrs, 
MisfoHimes may bo mihr/attid, dtssiroh modrmted, niionHt* arjJL»’or 
abated, population doeremed, iaxoK rcdmvd. An iil“nmnam'(‘<l 
fortune dwindles; a Hood subsides. Wo alfatr ii nuisanee, ter* 
minate a controversy, suppress a rebellion. See aIjUKVIATK. 
ANTONYMS: 

aj^gravato enhance foiiU‘nt rage 

nmpUfy onlargt‘ incroaHC raiifu* 

continue extend nmgnlfy revive 

develop 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Abate in I'uryj abated by law. 


ABBREVIATION 

SYNONYMS: 

abridgment contraction 

An abbremuldon is a HhorteninK by any method ; a eontraetion 
is a reduction of sii^o by the drawin^i: toircdlu^r of the puils, A 
contraction of a word is made by omittin|< eoriaia letters or 
syllables and brlugin^j^ together the lirst and last kdters or ele- 
ments; an abbreviatum may be ma<le either hy omitting certain 
])ortions from the interior or hy eutting olT a jmri ; a eontraetion 
is an abbreviation, but an abbreviation is not necessarily a eon* 
traetion; rccH for receifit, mdse, for merclmndiw', and Dr, for 
debtor are contractions; they are also abbreviations; Am, for 
American is an abbreviation, but not a eontraetion, Abbrevia* 
tion and contracMon are used of words and phrases, abridyment 
of books, paragraphs, sentences, eU'. (lompan» AumwumT, 

ABET 

SYNONYMS: 

advocate countenance incite sanction 

aid embolden instigate snppoxft 

assist encourage promote upiiold 

Ahet and instigate are now used almost without exception in 
a bad sense; one may ineite either to good or evil. One ineites 
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abate 

abeyance 


or instigates to the doing of something not yet done^ or to in- 
creased activity or further advance in the doing of it ; one abets 
by giving sympathy, countenance, or substantial aid to the do- 
ing of that wliich is already i)rojected or in process of com- 
mission. Abet and instigate apply either to persons or ac- 
tions, incite to only; one ineites a person to an action. 

A clergyman will advocate the claims of justice, aid the poor, 
encourage the despondent, support the weak, uphold the con- 
stituted authorities; but he will not incite to a quarrel, instigate 
a riot, or abet a crime. The originator of a crime often insti- 
gales or incites others to abet him in it, or one may instigate 
or incite others to a crime in the commission of winch he liim- 
self takes no active part. Compare help. 

ANTONYMS: 

baffle denounce disconcert expose impede 

confound deter discourage Iruslrato obstruct 

counteract disapprove disf3uade hinder 

ABEYANCE 

SYNONYMS: 

adjournment expectancy intermission reservation 
disoontinnance expectation interruption suspense 
dormancy inaction guiesoence suspension 

Discontinuance may be final or temporary; all other words 
in this list denote ciiSvsation of activity with expectation or i)os- 
sibility of resumption. A title to properly, when in abeyance, 
is likely at any time to bo revived on tlie ai)pca ranee of a law- 
ful owner; a claim or a measure is held in aheyemee ■with dis- 
tinct purpose of pressing it if occasion shall arwe. Expectancy 
or expectation, in this connection, is abeyance viewed from the 
standpoint of one who expects to attain possession; as, an 
estate in expectemey. Dormancy denotes a state of suspended 
animation like that of a hibernating animal; a law which is 
in dormancy may be again enforced, but always with a preju- 
dice against it, because custom lias bold its non-entorcoment to 
be tantamount to an unwritten repeal. Inaction may bo 
habitual; as, the slothful man wastes his life in inacMon; or 
it may be temporary; as, the inaction of an army while await- 
ing the moment to strike, or the inaction of a volcano which is 
not extinct. Intermission points to expeel ed, or perhaps cal- 
culated, resumption, and may be frequently or regularly re- 
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peated; as, the intermissions of remittent fever, the intermis- 
sion of artillery hre, or the intermission between sessions of a 
school or of a deliberative aascnibly. Iniermission is I'rom 
within; interruption from without; intermission may be luit- 
nral or voluntary; interruption is enforced ])y some disturbing 
cause; as, the interruption of a relij^ious s(u*vic(j by rioters. 
Quiescence is closely allied to inaction; but while inaction (!(*- 
notes laek of activity, quiescence denotes lack of disturbiiifjf 
symptoms of activity, as af,ntation, excitement, or eommotion. 
The reservation of a right or claim maintains it in full forc(‘, 
entitling the party so reserving to press it at any time; mental 
reservation consists in holding unsi)oken sonu* condition or 
qualification which, if uttered, would scunn to changes th(‘ 
whole character of some statement or i)romise; as, an oath to 
toll the truth, with the mental reservation^ (‘xc(*pt as to on(‘^H 
church, party, friends, or (ho like. Hus pension is ordinarily by 
authority, as the suspension of an ollicer from command, unrler 
charges, or the suspension of a student from colli'ge; suspen^ 
sion of payment is in theory temporai’y, but is in fact so often 
final as to be closely allied to bankruptcy; suspension of 
sentence, pending good behavior, is now fre(iuently allowed on 
conviction of minor offenses, (loinpare AOJOintN. 
ANTONTMS: 

action €*xorclHo lK>HH<‘HHlon rcHUMcitatlon 

enjoyment f()r<5o renewal rtwlval 

eniorcoment operation 

ABHOR 

STWONYHS: 

abo3(uinat€ dialike loatbe mcotu 

despite bate nauseate eban 

detest 

Ahhor is stronger than despise t implying a shuddering recoiU 
especially a moral recoil. 'How many shm evil as ine.onvoment 
who do not abhor it as hateful." Tumncjii Herm. in Westm* 
Abbey xxvi, 297. [M.] dJetest expresses indignation, with some* 
thing of contempt. Loathe implies disgust, physical or moral, 
We ahhor a traitor, despise a ccuvard, detest a liar. We dinlikf 
an uncivil person. We abhor cruelty, hate tyranny. We loathe 
a reptile or a flatterer. Wo ahhor Milton^s heroic Satan, but 
we can not despise him. 
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ANTONYMS: 

admire crave 

approve desiie 

covet enjoy 


esteem 

like 


love 

relish 


SYNONYMS: 

anticipate 

await 

bear 

bide 

confront 

continue 


ABIDE 


dwell 

endure 

expect 

inhabit 

lire 

lodge 


remain 

reside 

rest 

sojourn 

stay 


stop 

tarry 

tolerate 

wait 

watch 


To aljide is to remain eontimiously without limit of time 
unless expressed by the context: ^^to-day I must abide at thy 
house,’' Luke xix, 5; “a settled place for thee to abide in for- 
ever/' 1 Kings viii, 13; Abide with me! fast falls the even- 
tide," Lyte Rymn. Lodge, sojourn, stay, tarry, and wait al- 
ways imply a limited timoj lodge, to pass the night; sojourn, 
to remain temporarily; live, dwell, reside, to have a permanent 
home. Slop, in the sense of stay or sojourn, is colloquial, and 
not in approved use. Compare endure; rest. 


ANTONYMS: 

abandon forfeit migrate reject 

avoid forfend move resist • 

depart Journey proceed shun 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Abide in a place, for a time, with a person, by a statement. 


ABLUTION 

SYNONYMS: 

bath cleaning lavation purification 

bathing cleansing laving washing 

Washing, bathing, laving, or ablution is effected by the use 
of water or some other liquid. The Anglo-Saxon word washing 
is most general in meaning, denoting the application of water 
or other liquid to cleanse any substance by any process; as, 
the washing of clothes, the washing of a roof by the rain, or 
UiG washing of gases in the laboratory by passing them through 
water, the washing of ores in mining, or the like. In such use 
wo do not employ bathing. Washing is also used of the sweep 
of water over a substance, with no reference to cleansing; as, 
the washing of waves upon the shore, Bath and bathing (also 
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Anglo-Saxon) ai>ply primarily to iho wa.shhiff of ilio luiinnn 
body in whole or in part; a bnlh, it uuHniiied, a /msA- 

ing of the whole body; as when one asks, IIa\e I lime to take 
a baihf The word may also deiiole (he plaee wln‘ns or I Ik* 
apparatus by whieh, simh eompleio balhuig may he periormt*#!; 
we do not sjieak oL* a wash-husiu as a Imlh; the bathn ol* (lara- 
calla had extensive Taeiliiics Tor eoniplele imnu*rsioii. In eom* 
pounds hath is often limited to some spiieilie. a[iplieaiion; as a 
sponge-6ai/ij iooi’-balh, siU-^a^A, shower-^>a///., <‘te. In seieiuM* 
and the arts hath (nsiially in some eomponnd) is (‘mpIoyiKl to 
denote the jiartiai or complete immei’sion of an oh,i(»et in some 
liquid or other sulisianee for any one of various purposes, or 
the object by which this is elTocied; as, an oiI*/>«^//, a sand- 
hath, etc. Bathing is used of the free, application (»f water or 
other liquid either to the, whole bo<ly or to a part, Wilhoiit 
some limitation bathing is understood to be complete; us, 
frequent bathing is esscmtial to heallli; we speak of bathing 
the face, head, or hands, though never of a face-ha///, hr*nd- 
bath, or hmiVbalk, In schuice and tiu* arts, though ol)j(»c(s 
may be <dcanse<l in various ballat the prt»c<‘ss is spoken of, not 
as bathing, but as 'washing. Lavaiim an<l Unking (like the 
verb "lave”) literary or fioetic words demoting iho {lowing 
or pouring of water over a substance., Ahhifltm is an cdevatefl 
word, not fro<iiicnt in common speech, denoting a •wnnhing, 
partial or com])Ieto, or in many cases c(‘renK»niaI; asi the 
ablution re<iuir<}d of MohainnuHlans before <‘ach <4* tlie fl\c 
daily prayei>i; in ordinar^^ life to say that ora* who is wa.shiiig 
his face and han<ls is "performing his abtathauC' wonhl he 
viewed as alTeciatiou. Ckaming and piirifiralhtn are more 
extensive in meaning than any of the al>ov<» mmilioueri words; 
they may bo effected by wanhing, ablution, otc.t Imt also by 
many other means, as, the vlvaming of ilu^ system by metUea- 
lion, the purilleaiion of the air by ventilation, tim puriflaation 
of society by moral influences, the pwiftHUhn of the churcii 
by discipline, the elmmlng of the plague-smitten portion of 
London by the Groat Fire, or the like, ('kaniug may be by 
sweeping, dusting, etc., as well as by wanhing; vmmniHikming 
is for many purposes pj’ofcrml to any other process. Clrann- 
ing is a strong Anglo-Saxon tenn, implying some defilement to 
be removed, wliich may not bo noticeably the case in wauhlnff, 
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ablution 

abolish 


bathing^ or ablulion; a guest washes his hands before dinner 
with no coiiseioiia thought of cleansing, but a surgeon would 
not think that ordinary washing of his hands was sufficient 
cleansing after an operation. Compare cleanse, 

ANTONYMS; 

befoulinff delileuienl smirching stain 

bo.smpnring defiling soil staining 

besmirching polluting soiling taint 

coni aminapng pollution soilui e tainting 

contamination smoaiing 

ABNEGATION 

SYNONYMS: 

abjuration denial rejection sacrifice 

abstinence disallowance renunciation surrender 

Abnegation in the older use often meant denial; as^ the abne- 
gation of a heretical doctiine; it is now oftenesi used of denial 
to oneself, a putting away from thought and will, and, in its 
fullest road), from desire. Benimcialion may be external; as, 
renunciation of dower; abnegation is internal, an act of the 
soul. 

BifftcuHy, abne(fation, martyrdom, death, aro the alluremontR that act on 
the heart man. 

OARLYiiB Ileroeif and IleroiWorship, loot. ii. 

Surrender nuiy ho forced; renunciation, reluctant; abnega- 
tion is free find willing. See AUHTiNKNOw; SKLE-AnNKGATiON. 

ANTONYMS; 

aHHcrtlon demand enjoyment Insistence 

<‘lalm enforcement indulgence license 

ABOLISH 

SYNONYMS: 

abate eradicate prohibit stamp out 

alirogato exterminate remove subvert 

annihilate extirpate repeal supplant 

annul nullify reverse suppress 

destroy obliterate revoke terrunate 

end overthrow set aside 

Abolish^ to do away with, bring absolutely to an end, especial- 
ly as Homeihing hoBiilo, hindering, or harmful, was formerly 
used of persons and material objects, a usage now obsolete ex- 
cept in poetry or highly figurative speech. Abolish is now used 
of institutions, customs, and conditions, especially those wide^ 
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spre«ad aiid long existing; as, to abolish shivtiry, ignoruneo, 
intemperance, poverty. A building that is burned to the ground 
is said to be destroyed by tiro. AnnihilalVy as a philosophical 
tei'iTi, signifies to put absolutely out ol oxistCMico. As I'ar ns 
our knowledge goes, matter is never (mmhilaled, but only 
changes its form. Some believe that the wicked will b(^ ana/- 
hilaled. Abolish is not said of laws. There we use re peal ^ 
abrogate^ nullify j etc.; re2)eal by the enacting Ixxly, nullify I)y 
revolutionary proceedings; a later statute abrogates, witliout 
formally repealing^ any earlier law with which it conflicts. An 
appellate court may reverse or set aside tlio (hw.isiou of an in- 
lerior court. Overthrow may he used in either a good or a 
bad sense; suppress is commonly in a good, subvert always in 
a bad, sense; as, to subvert oxir liberties; to suppress a re- 
bellion. The law prohibits what may never have exist csl; it 
abolishes an existing evil. We abate a musanco, terminate a 
controversy. Compare oanokJj; oijJMOLisii; kxtkkminatk. 


ANTONTOdiS: 

authorize 
cherish 
confirm 
continue 
f enact 


establish 

ln.stituto 

introduce 

legalize 

promote 


relimtato 

r(*n4^w 

rtipair 

restore 


revive 
set tip 
support 
suiftain 


ABOMINATION 


SYTXOnYMB, 

abborreiloe 

abuse 

auuoyanoe 

aversion 

crime 


curse 

detestation 

Sir** 

execration 


hatred 

horror 

iniq,uity 

nuisance 

o:ffense 


pest 

plague 

shame 

villainy 

wickedneis 


Abomination (from the L. ah omen, a thing of ill ottum) wna 
originally applied to anything bold in religiouH or cctremonial 
aversion or abhorrence; as, ^'Thc things which are highly 
esteemed among men are abomination in the sight of (hd/^ 
Luke xvi, 15. The word is of tenor applied to the olijoct of such 
aversion or abhorrence than to the state of mind that ho re- 
gards it; in common use abomination signifies something very 
much disliked or loathed, or that deserves to be. (Ihoiwi tmd 
may be an object of aversion and disgust to a sick person; vile 
food would be an abomination, A toad is to many an object of 
disgust; a foul sewer is an abomination. Ah appliml to crimes, 
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ftlfojniiiatioii 

abridgment 


ahominaiion is used of such as are especially brutal, shameful, 
orrovoluup;; iMii?, m offense; intmticide is m ahonUnaUon, 

ANTONYMS: 


affection blessing 

approoiatlon delight 

approval desire 

bonoflt 


enjoyment joy 

esteem satisfaction 

gratlflcation treat 


ABOUND 

STNOMTMSi 

dourisb oTerflow stream swell 

flow prevail swarm teem 

luxuriate revel 

To abound (from L. ahundoj from ab, from, and unda, 
wave) signifies to over flow, to exist, possess, or produce in gen- 
erous surplus beyond demand or need; to be abundant; luxuri- 
ant, numerous, plenteous, or plentiful, or to possess, produce, 
or furnish in profusion. See pIiEntif0l. 

ANTONYMS: 

J)0 * be lacking fall need 

be destitute be wanting lack want 


ABRIDGMENT 

SYNONYMS; 

abbreviation oompend epitome summary 

abstract compendium outline synopsis 

analysis digest 

An abridgment gives the most important portions of a work 
substantially as they stand. An oulline or synopsis is a kind of 
sketcdi closely following the plan. An abstract or digest is an 
independent statement of what the book contains. An analysis 
draws out the chief thoughts or arguments, whothor expressed or 
implied. A summary is the most condensed statement of re- 
sults or conclusions. An epilome, compend, or compendium is a 
condensed view of a subject, whether derived from a previous 
publication or not. Wo may have an abridgment of a diction- 
ary, but not an analysis^ abstract, digest, or summary. Wo may 
have an epitome of religion, a compendium of English liter- 
ature, but not an abridgment Compare abbbesviation'. 
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SYNOKYMS: 

bolt 

conceal oneself 

decamp 

depart 

disappear 

dee 


ABSCOND 


liide 
leave 
retire 
retreat 
run away 
run off 


slii> away 
steal away 
steal off 
take oneself off 
withdraw 


To abscond is to flee and hide onosolf for soino <iis(MH‘dital)lo 
reason. To decamp, literally to ‘‘brcwilc ramp/’ iiiar(*li oiT, 
nsiially signifies to depart suddcMiIy, soereily^ tn* uur(‘r(‘monitMis 
ly, iini)l3dng‘ dang'or of aU-aek, disrov(*ry, rcslraini, or pursiiii ; 
a traveler miglit decamp in fear of lurkinii!: r()l>iH'r.s or (‘n(‘iui(‘s, 
or soldiers on the diseovery ()f a sup<'rior fon*o; hut, us .ii;oo<l 
reasons for such withdrawal seldom arise, deettmp has, on tlu‘ 
whole, an unfavorable implication. All the otlun* words of the 
list may have favorable meaning', the coiit(‘xt. alone <h‘fe.niiinin.‘j; 
whether the act is worthy or unworlliy. I'o hoU is to start <dT 
suddenly at full speed in <leliance of rcslraini, like a frighliaied 
or vicious horse, as a ^dioli” is shot IVoni a. l)ow or a gun. A 
student leaves liome for coll(‘ge; a i.ravel(*r departs on his 
journey; a passer-by disappears in the crow<l (as a ImntrMl 
thief may also do); a prisoner of war may Unit IVran his 
guards; oiic may flee for good or l)a<l r(‘ason. 


Whon thi‘y porHO('ut<‘ you u) th'iH nly, .v<‘ into anotlirr, 

j/rtU. X, ea, 


A slave may run awap from his maHi(‘r, run o/f from n [danta- 
tion; a public man may hide from n‘port(‘rH, or a criminal 
from the ])olice; one may retire or uHthdratr from (ibwrvatipn 
for good reasons or bad; an army retires nr retreats from an 
untenable position or before a superior force*; one* may slip 
away from a company lu^ do(*s not wish to bre*ak up, slip aieay 
or steal away from a sleeping invalid, whom he woidel not diK* 
turb, slip away denoting merely (luielne^ss, steal away uelding 
the idea of something furtive. 


ANTONTlkSi 

appear 
arrive 
be present 
eome Into view 
emerge 


hold one'H grtamd 
hold one’s placo 
proHonl oneself 
put in an appe^ar 
anco 


rtmpmwir 

rfuaaln 

H\nxul one's ground 
fttny 
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absoond 

absolute 


SYNONYMS; 


ABSOLUTE 


arbitrairy compulsory baugbty positive 
arrogaut controlling imperative supreme 
autnoritative despotic imperious tyrannical 
autocratic dictatorial irresponsible unconditional 
coercive dogmatic lordly unconditioned 

commanding domineering overbearing unequivocal 
compulsive exacting peremptory unlimited 


Fn IIk' slt'K'i soiiso, ahnolulc, free from all limitation or con- 
Irol, ami Huproiiin, Hui)erior to all, can not properly be said o£ 
any being ox<*.<‘pt lli<^ divine. Both words ai’e used, lioweve?', in 
a inodilied senses of Immnn authorities; absolute then signify- 
ing IVoni limit, aiiou by other authority, and supreme ex- 
alted over all otluM’; as, an absolute monarch, the supreme court. 
Ahsnlnlr, in lliis ns(', does not necessarily carry any unfavorable 
s<‘nse., but as absotuie iiower in luunan hands is always abused, 
the unravornble meaning iiredominates. Autocratic power 
knows no liinils outside the ruler^s self; arbitrary/ power, none 
outside ilui rulev^s will or judgment, arbitrary caiTying the im- 
jdication of vvil fulness and capricioiisness. Despotic is com- 
monly npi>li(‘<l to a niastorl'ul or severe use of power, which 
is expr(‘SS(Hl more d(Hddedly by tyrannical. Arbitrary may be 
used in a good semse; as, the ]>ronnuciation of proper names 
is arblirary; but the bad semse is the prevailing one; as, an 
arbilrury proceeding. !r responsible i)owor is not necessarily 
bad, l)ut emimmtly dangcM’ous; an executor or trustee should 
not b(‘ irresponsible; an irresponsible ruler is likely to be 
tyrannical. A pcrlVci ruler might he irresponsible and not 
tyrannical. Aulhoriialive is us(m1 always in a good sense, im- 
plying the right lo claim authority; imperative, peremptory ^ 
and positive are used ordinarily in the good sense; as an 
authoritative deniiition; an mperative demand; a peremptory 
command; positive instructions; imperious signifies assuming 
and determined to command, rigorously requiring obedience. 
An imperious demand or roqniroment may have in it nothing 
otTonaivo; it is simply one that resolutely insists upon compli- 
ance, and will not brook refusal ; an arrogtmt demand is offen- 
sive by its tone of superiority, an arbitrary demand by its un- 
reasonableness; an imperious disposition is liable to become 
arbitrary and arrogant. A pei'son of an independent spirit ii 
inclined to resent an imperious manner in any one, especially in 
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0110 whoso superiority is not clearly recognized Vommandhitj 
is always used iu a good sense; as, a vommandmtj appi'arance; 
a eminence. Compare dogmatic; jnvinitio; DFiU- 

ANTONYMS; 

accountable conlingont lenient inilU 

complaisant 'docile limited rcsiwnisiblo 

compliant ductile lowly mibitilMMlvc 

conditional goutle mock yielding 

constitutional Ixumblo 

ABSOLVE 

SYNONYMS: 

acquit eseculpato forgive pardon 

clear exempt free rcleane 

diaebarge exonerato liberate set free 

To ahsolvCy in the strict souse, is to frvv from any Ixunl. 
One may bo abfsolmd from a promise by u broach of faith <iu 
the part of one to whom the promise was mad<‘. To absolve 
from sins is formally to remit their condernnaiion and ponalty, 
regarded us a bond upon the soul. '‘Almighty (lod . , . 
pardoneth and absolve fh all those wlio truly rt'pcnt, and un- 
feiguedly believe his holy Oospel.” Book of (Untmon Brai/vr^ 
Beclar. of AbsoL To aequil of sin or crinut is to free from tbo 
aocusaiiou of it, pronouncing one guiltless tlm innocent nr<* 
rightfully acquitted) the guilty may he mo. rci fully absolved. 
Compare paudon. 

ANTONYMS; 

accuse compel impeach obliKatc 

bind condemn incuJpato oliligc 

charge convict 

aPBETOSXTIONSi 

One is absolved from (rarely of) a promise, a sin, etc. 

ABSORB 

SYNONYMS; 

cousume eugrosc «uok up tabe in 

driuk iu cxbauit iwallour tsko up 

driuk up ixubibe furallow up 

A fluid that ifl absorbed is taken up into the mass of the ab- 
sorbing body, with whi(di it may or may not permammtly com- 
bine. Wood expands when it absorbs moisture, iron when it 
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absolve 

abstix&eaoe 


ahsorbu heat, the substance remaining perliaps otherwise sub- 
stantially unchanged; quicklime, when it absorbs water, be- 
comes a new substance with different qualities, hydrated or 
slaked lime. A substance is consumed which is destructively 
appropriated by some other substance, being, or agency, so 
that it ceases to exist or to be recognized as existing in its 
original condition; fuel is consimed in the fire, food in the 
body; consume is also applied to whatever is removed from 
the market for individual use; as, silk and woolen goods are 
consumed. A gi’oat talker engrosses the conversation. A cred- 
ulous person swallows the most preposterous statement. A busy 
student imbibes or dnnJcs in knowledge; he is absorbed in a 
subject that takes his whole attention. “1 only postponed it 
because I lmi'>penod to get absorbed in a book.” Kan’E Grinnell 
Exped. eh. 43, page 403. [h. 1854.] 

ANTONYMS s 

cast out distract give up shoot forth 

(iispforgo eject put forth throw ofC 

(liHporse emit radiate vomit 

dissipate oxudo send out 

FHEPOSITIONS: 

Planls absorb moisture from tlic air; the student is absorbed 
in thought; nutriment may be absorbed into the system through 
the skin. 


ABSTINENCE 

SYNONYMS: 

abstemioii.sxi.ess continence moderation self^^restraint 
abitaining fasting self-control sobriety 

abstentioxL frugality self-denial temperance 

Ahslincnco from food commonly signifies going without; ab- 
stemiousness^ paritikiug moderately; ahsUnence may be for a 
single occasion, abstemiousness is habitual moderation. Self- 
denial is giving up what one wishes; abstinence may bo refrain- 
ing from what one does not desire. Fasting is abstinence from 
food for a liiniied time, and generally for religious reasons. 
Hobrie.ty and iemperanee signify maintaining a quiet, oven 
ioinpor by moderate indulgence in some things, complete ah- 
stinmee from others. We speak of temperance in eating, but 
of abstinence from vice. Total abstinence has come to signify 
the entire abstaining from intoxicating Hcpiors* 
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ANTONYMS; 

drunkenness prroocl rovellng scnMunlity 

excess inteniponin<*(* n^velry waiitontuw 

gluttony Intoxication .soJf-in(liilg<‘nc‘(^ 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Tlic negative side of virtue iw ahstiiKiiieo from vice. 


ABSTRACT, i;. 

SYNONYMS: 

appropriate distract purloin steal 

detaob divert remove take away 

discriminate eliminate separate withdraw 

distinguish 

Tlie ('(‘iitral idea of withdrawing makes ahatraol in eoninton 
speocdi a cuj)hoinisui J'or appropriate (unlawfully), purloin, 
Htcal. In niorital proecKHCH we dhicrminaUi betw<y»n <d>jt‘(ds by 
dislingmshing their differenees; wo neparatv Honi<* eru* ohanenl, 
irom all that does not noeessarily Ixdong to it, abstract it, and 
view it alone. We may separate two ideas, and Iiold both in 
mind in C()m])aris(m or eontrast; but when we ahslravl <uu‘ of 
thorn, wo drop tho other out of thought. The mind is abstraelvd 
when it is withdrawn l‘rom all other Kubj('e.t.s and e,oneentrai(*d 
ui)on one, diverted when it is drawn away from what it wouhl 
or should attend to by some (dher int(‘r<‘si, distraeted when (he 
attention is divided among dilTercmt Hubjcxd-H, so that it ran nof 
be given properly to any. The trouble with tlu*, distmelrd 
IKU'son is that he is not abstraeMuL Compare tnscJKrm. 
ANTONYMS: 

add conjoin inirrcaHo strengthen 

combine fill up rcsioro unite 

comploto 

PREPOSITION: 

The purse may he abstraeted from tho ])ocket; tlie Huhstamu*, 
from tho accidents; a book into a <?ompend. 


ABSTRACTED 

SYNONYMS: 

absent heedless listless preoccupied 

ahsent«minded inattentive negligent thoughtless 

absorbed inditferent oblivious 

As regards mental action, aJmrhod, ahstracthn, and preocen^ 
pied refer to the cause, ahneni or almnt-minded t(» the effect, 
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abstract 

absurd 


The man absorhcd in one thing will appear absent in others. A 
preoccupied person may seem Uslless and thoughtless , but the 
really listless and thoughtless have not mental energy to be pre- 
occupied. The absent-minded man is oblivious of ordinary mat- 
ters, boeauso his thoughts are elsewhere. One who is preocevr 
pied is iiitonsely busy in thought; one may be absent-minded 
either through intense eoneentration or simply through inatten- 
tion, with fitful and aimless wandering of thought. Compare 
AHH'PUAOT. 

ANTONTHSt 

al<*rt on hand ready wide-awake 

ai tonlivo prompt thoughtful 


ABSURD 

SYNONYMS: 

anomalous ilboonsldered ludicrous ridiculous 

cbimerical ill-judged mistakeu senseless 

erroneous iuconolusive monstrour stupid 

false incorrect nonsensical unreasonable 

foolisb. infatuated paradoxical wild 

ill-advised irrational preposterous 

That is absurd which is contrary to the first principles of rea- 
soning; as, that a part should be greater than the whole is ab- 
surd. A paradoxical statement a]:)pears at (irst thought contra- 
dictory or ah surd j while it may be really true. Anything is ir- 
rational when clearly contrary to sound reason, foolish when 
contrary to ])raetical good sense, silly when x)6tty eon- 
iempiible in ils folly, erroneous when containing error that 
vitiates the result, unreasonable when there scorns a perverse 
bias or an intent to go wrong. Monstrous and preposterous ro- 
I'or to what is overwhelmingly absurd; as, ^^0 monstrous ! 
eleven buckram men grown out of two,” SuAicisSPKAkE 1 King 
Ifenry IV, act ii, sc. 4. The ridiculous or the nonsensical is 
worthy only to bo laughed at. The lunatic's claim to be a king 
is ridiculous; the Mother Goose rhymes are nonsensical. Com- 
pare IKCOKGUUOIJS. 

ANTONYMS; 

certain Incontrovertible rational substantial 

consistent Indisputable reasonable true 

demonstrable Indubllablo sagacious undeniable 

demonstrated infallible sensible unquestionable 

establlshod logical sound wise 

Incontestable 
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ABUSE 

SYKONTMS^ 

agfgpriere impose on or oppress revile 

damage npon perseento ruin 

defame injure pervert slander 

defile malign profane victimise 

desecrate maltreat prostitute vilify 

disparage misemploy rail at violate 

Harm misuse ravish vituperate 

ill'treat molest reproach wrong 

ill-use 

A huso covers all unreasonable or iinproi^or use or ireaiinenl 
by word or act. A ienant does not afmiio n^ited propcu'iy by 
'^reasonable wear,” thou^^h that may damaifc propci'ly and 
in jura its sale; lie may ahut<n it by n(M*dloss (I(dac(*m(nit or 
neglect. It is possible to ahunv a man without harmhuj hinu as 
when the criminal vilupcralrfi the judjure; or to Jiann n man 
without abusincj him, as when tho wiiness ((dls tlui truth about 
the criminal. Defame^ mitUipij rail atf rvoilr, slander, vilifpy 
and mluperain are used always in a bad sense. ()m‘ may be 
justly reproached. To impose on or to vietimhe one is to Injure 
him by abusing his confidence. To persecute om‘ is to ill-treat 
him for opini()n^s sake, commonly for reli/j^itms beli<‘f; to op- 
press is generally for political or pecuniary moiiv<*H. *'Tiiou 
shall not o^^press an hired s<uTaut that is poor and needy,” 
JJeul. xxlv, 14. Misemplopf misuse, and permrt ar<‘ couuiumly 
apidiod to objects rather tfian to persons. A dissoluitt yemtb 
misemploys bis time, misuses his mom^y and opportunities, 
harms bis associates, perverts bis talents, wrongs his parents, 
ruins himself, abuses (jvery ^jood gift of (hxl. 

ANTONYMSj 

applaud conserve favor Tirottud HtnUnln 

benettt ooneldcr laud rcKartl tend 

care for etiloglzo panegyrliso rcHfietd uphold 

chorleh extol praise sliield vindU^ato 

ABYSS 

STKOKYMSs 

aby«m deep gulf * void 

hatho* depth pit 

A gulf (from (Jr. kolphos, bay) is primarily a wide expanse of 
water, partially enclosed, and defined as betwefui a tiay and a 
sea in extent, but used with a wide range of meaning; as, the 
Gulf of Venice, the Gulf of Mexico. Tim word is then applied 
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to any vast and deop depression on the earth^s surface that 
scenis iuipassablo like a sea. 

A axilf profound as that Serbonian bog, . . 

Where armies 'whole have sunk, 

Milton Paradise Lost bk. ii, 1. 592. 

In figurative or poetic use gulf is variously applied as to that 
which ongulis or overwhelms, as a whirlpool or vast ocean 
depth, or to anything that widely and deeply separates, as in 
thought, feeling, character, or relations. 

Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed. 

Lulce XVI, 26. 

An ahgss (from Gr. a-, without, hyssos, bottom) is primarily 
a bottomless gulf, unmeasurable and unfathomable; it has also 
come to denote any vast or immeasurable extent, as of inter- 
stellar space, without reference to direction. 

And in the alj/ss of brightness dares to span 
The sun's broad circle. 

Brvant The Ages^ st. 8. 
Til© pillared firmament and all the spheres 
May sink, perchance, in the long lapse of years, 

SwallowM in night's aVyss. 

Abraham Oolbs The Microcosm, 

The lowest depths of ocean are called '^abyssaP' or ^^abys- 
onal/^ '^abyssal” being the preferred scientific term ; as, 
^^abyssal" life, or '^abyssal" forms. Abyss is figuratively used 
to denote what is profound and seemingly unfathomable in 
thought; as, an abyss of metaphysical disputation; an abyss 
of ignorance, degradation, or infamy. The limitless space 
anciently supposed to be empty or full of formless matter in 
a state of chaos was known as the abyss or the void, void sig- 
nifying empty space. 

Who shall tempt with wandering feet, 

The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss. 

Milton Paradise Lost bk. ii, 1. 404. 

Abysm is an archaic or poetic equivalent of abyss. 

Tn the storm-hid abysm of ghostly darkness. 

rOAQUlN Mxllbb Im sc. 2, st. 4. 

Fit is used with the definite article to signify the grave, the 
^^bottomless pit/’ hades, gehenna, inferno, or hell, and in this 
sense only is a synonym of abyss. 

Wo saw also there the Hobgoblins, Satyrs, and Dragons of the pit 

BuNYAN Pilgrim*s Progress, p. 181, 
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Bathos (from Gr. bathos, depth) has in English use an op- 
probrious sense, deiioiing especially a sudden desetiiit jVoin ilie 
elevated or the sublime to the common i>la<*e or ridiculous; so 
we speak of a bathos of stupidity or insi])idity; the, word is 
similarly applied to sharp descent in position or fortune. 

Ho'w' meanly has ho closed his inflated career I What a sample of the 
bathos will his history pre.M'iitl 

Tuomah JuKrKiiHON Writinifs iv, 2-10 
A bathos is not worthy of the dignity of being called an 
abyss. Compare chasm, 

ANTONYMS: 

canopy of heaven empyrean hill aunirnit 

dome of heaven llrmament mount vault of limivcn 

elevation height mountain sicnlth 

ACADEMIC 

ACADEMICAL 

SYNONYMS: 

booklsli. leanaod Platonic tpeoulative 

oollegiate lettered Platoniitic taeoretie 

eonLveational literary sobolarly theoretical 

formal pedantic eoholaitio 

Academic or academical^ collegiate f literary^ learned^ scholar* 
ly^ and theoretic or theoretical, all have good uw* as <lt*noting 
what pertains to an ucadmny or a college, to learning, li!(‘ra- 
ture, sound scholarship, or well consulered thc<or>'. As tipplicsl 
to a college or university, the ac.ademiml dispart nient is tech- 
nically that which is concerned with classical, uiutlummtical, or 
general literary studicH as distinguished from the professional 
and scientific departments. In literary nm, Academic is us<m 1 
of the Academy of Plato at Athens, hence of Plato or his fol- 
lowers, or of the Platonic philosophy. Formal, loo, has (‘K* 
cellont use, denoting that which is <lone in accordance wilh 
proper and usual forms, carrying the weight and authority of 
what is established and recognized; as, a formal lettiT GUs’ 
tinguislied from a memorandum or from an otTliaml or familiar 
note), a formal notification or summons. Conventional may 
denote a proper and desirable conformity with conventions or 
usages, as of good society. But academic or academical^ con- 
ventional, formal, and theoretic or theoretical may have distinct- 
ly unfavorable use, implying the sacrifice of more important 
considerations to those thus designated. A question or discus- 
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sion wlii«h is wliolly or merely academical is one ■which the 
Rcliools may consider, but which has no bearinp^ upon direct 
practical work or results. Conventional politeness may go no 
deeper than compliance with accepted usages. A formal com- 
pliment or prayer lacks heartiness or sincerity. A theoretical or 
speculative scheme is one that has not been sufficiently checked 
or tested by i)ractise. Rcholarly has only a good sense, as de- 
noting that which pertains to or befits one worthy to be called 
a scholar; scholastic may have similar use, but oftener refers 
to the intricato and unprofitable disputations of the medieval 
schoolmen; as, scholastic subtleties or technicalities. Pedantic, 
making a needless or concerted parade of learning, is always 
unfavorable in meaning, while hobhish is somewhat deprecia- 
tory, implying more connection with books than with men or 
with practical affairs. 

ANTONYMS: 

commonplace mattorsolscourse plain uninstrueted 

common-sense mattersof-fact practical unreasoned 

everyday obvious simple unstudied 

lenorant ordinary straightforward untaught 

illiterate 

ACCESSORY 

SYNONYMS: 

abetter or abettor associate ooxnpanion. beuobman 

acoomplloe attendant confederate participator 

ally coadjutor follower partner 

assistant colleague helper retainer 

Colleague is used always in a good sense, associate and co- 
adjutor generally so; ally, assistant, associate, attendant, com- 
panion, helper, either in a good or a bad sense; abetter, ac- 
cessory, accomplice, confederate, almost always in a bad sense. 
Ally is oftonosi used of national and military matters, or of 
Home other connection regarded as great and important; as, 
allies of despotism. Colleague is applied to civil and ecclesi- 
astical connections; members of Congress from the same State 
are colleagues, even though they may be bitter opponents polit- 
ically and personally. An Associate Justice of the Supremo 
Court is near in rank to the Chief Justice. A surgeon's assist- 
ant is a physician or medical student who shares in the treat- 
ment and care of patients;" a surgeon's attendant is one who 
rolls bandages and the like. Follower, henchman, retainer are 
persons especially devoted to a chief, and generally bound to 
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him by necewsity, t\jo, or roward. VarUtcr lias <^onic t,o <l(‘not(^ 
almost exolusivoly a business eonnooiion. In law, an abettor 
(tho ji^oueral spoiling) is always presaiilt oiilior a<*livoly 
or constnietively, at llic r.onninssion ol* tla^ an arressortf, 

novor. An nccomjilive is usually a principal; an arrrsstirif^ 
never. 1C preseni, Uion^^Ii only to stand on(si<I(‘ and Iv<‘(*[> 
watch a^’airist snrpris<‘; one is an abettor, and not an arcrmtri/. 
At common law, an acomor// implies a primdpal, and can not 
be convieted uniil aCter the conviction ol' tlu‘ principal; the 
accomplice or abettor can be convicted as a principal. Accovh 
plice and abettor have nearly tlio same meaniuji^, but (lie Conner 
is the pofiular, tho hitler more distinctly the h^jical term, fom- 
pare appkndagk; auxiltart. 

ATTrONYMS; 

aUvorHary coinmandi'r instiKator opiH>acr 

anta;foniat (‘noiny IciKa-r pnnrdpal 

betrayer foe or>poTa‘nt rival 

chief hlndcrer 

PItEPOSXTXONS: 

An accessory to Iho crime; before or after tlio Caci; the HC' 
cessorios of a figure in a painting. 


ACCIDENT 

SYKOmCMS: 

adventure coutiugeuoy lhappeuiug auinforiuue 

calamity difaster liiazavd miihap 

oafualty fortuity iucidexxt poivibility 

ohauce hap misadventure 

An accident is that which happens without any one^s din'ct 
intention; a chance that which happens without any known 
cause. If the direct cause of a milroad accident is known, we 
can not call it a chance. To the iheist them is, in strictness, no 
chance, all things being by divine causation and c<mtrol; but 
chance is spoken of wliore no special catiw^ is manifest; ^^Hy 
chance there came down a certain priest that way,^’ Luke x, 

We can speak of a game of chance^ but not of a game <jf acci- 
dent. An incMmt is viewed as occurring in the regular course 
of things, but subordinate to the main purposes or aside from 
the main design. Fortune is (he result of inscnitahle cimtr^dKng 
forces. Fortune and chance are nearly effuivalent, but chance 
can bo used of human clToii an<l endeavor as fortime can not 
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accident 
acqLnaintance 

be; vre say has a chance of success/^ or ^^there is one 
chance in a thousand/^ where we could not substitute fortune; 
as poi'sonified, Fortune is regarded as having a fitful purpose, 
Chance as purposeless; we speak of fickle Fortune, blind 
Chance; ^^Fortune favors the brave.” The slaughter of men 
is an incident of battle; unexpected defeat, the fortune of 
war. Since the unintended is often the undesirable, accident 
tends to signify some calamity or disaster, unless the contrary 
is expressed, as when we say a fortunate or happy accident. 
An adventure is that which may turn out ill, a misadventure 
that which does turn out ill. A slight disturbing accident is a 
mishap. Compare eveitt; hazard. 

ANTONYMS: 

appointment decree . intention ordainment preparation 

calculation fate law ordinance provision 

certainty forcordlnation necessity plan purpose 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The accident of birth; an accident to the machinery. 


ACQUAINTANCE 

SYNONYMS : 

association. experience fellowship intimacy 

companionship familiarity friendship knowledge 

Acquaintance between persons supposes that each knows the 
other; wo may know a public man by his writings or speeches, 
and by sight, but can not claim acquaintance unless he person- 
ally knows us. There may be pleasant acquainlance with little 
companionship; and conversely, mucli companionship with lit- 
tle acquaintance, as between busy clerks at adjoining desks. So 
there may be association in business without intimacy or friend- 
ship, Acquainlance admits of many degrees, from a slight or 
jiassing to a familiar or intimate acqimntance; but acquain- 
tance unmodified commonly signifies less than familiarity or 
inthnacy. As regards persons, familiarity is becoming re- 
stricted to the undesirable sense, as in tho proverb, ^^Familiar- 
ity broods conterni)!;” hence, in personal relations, the word 
intimacy, which redors 1o mutual knowl(»,dge of thought and 
fcioling, is now uniformly iwfcrrod. Friendship includes ac- 
quaintance with some degree of intimacy, and ordinarily com- 
panionship, though in a wider sense friendship may exist be- 
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tween those who have never met, but know each other only by 
word and deed. Acquaintance does not involve friendshipj for 
one may be well acquainted with an enemy. Fellowship in- 
volves not merely acquaintance and companionship, but sym- 
pathy as well. There may be much friendship without much 
fellowship^ as between those whose homes or pursuits are far 
apart. There may be pleasant fellowship which does not reach 
the fulness of friendship. Compare attachment; feiend- 
SHip; LOVE. As reg*ards studies, pursuits, etc., acquaintance 
is less than familiarity, which supposes minute knowledge of 
particulars, arising often from long experience or association. 

ANTONYMS: 

ignorance ignoring inexpeiionce unfamihanty 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Acquaintance with a subject; of one person with another; 
between persons. 


ACRIMONY 

SYNONYMS: 

acerbity harshness severity tartness 

asperity malignity sharpness nnkindness 

bitterness moroseness sourness virulenoe 

causticity 

Acerbity is a sharpness, with a touch of bitterness, which 
may arise from momentary annoyance or habitual impatience; 
asperity is keener and more pronounced, denoting distinct irri- 
tation or vexation ; in speech asperity is often manifested by the 
tone of voice rather than by the words that are spoken. Acri- 
mony in speech or temper is like a corrosive acid; it springs 
from settled character or deeply rooted feeling of aversion or 
unkindness. One might speak with momentary asperity to his 
child, but not with acrimony, unless estrangement had begun. 
Malignity is the extreme of settled ill intent; virulence is an 
envenomed hostility. Virulence of speech is a quality in lan- 
guage that makes the language seem as if exuding poison. 
Virulence is outspoken; malignity may be covered with smooth 
and courteous phrase. We say intense virulence, deep malig- 
nity. Severity is always painful, and may be terrible, but 
carries ordinarily the implication, true or false, of justice, 
Compare anger; bitter; enmity. 
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ANTONYMS: 

amiability gentleness kindness smoothness 

courtesy good nature mildness sweetness 

ACT, n. 

SYNONYMS: 

accomplisluiLent doing exploit performanLce 

acbleTement effect feat proceeding 

action execution motion transaction 

consummation exercise movement worlc 

deed exertion operation 

An act is strictly and originally something accomplished by 
an exercise of power, in which sense it is synonymous with deed 
or effect. Action is a doing. Act is, therefore, single, individual, 
momentary; action a complex of aets^ or a process, state, or 
habit of exerting power. We say a virtuous act, but rather a 
virtuous course of action. We speak of action of an acid upon 
a metal, not of its act. Act is used, also, for tlie simple exer^ 
tion of power; as, an act of will. In this sense an act does not 
necessarily imply an external efj'ect, while an action does. 
Morally, the act of murder is in the determination to kill; 
legally, the act is not complete without the striking of the fatal 
blow. Act and deed are both used for the thing done, but act 
refers to the power put forth, deed to the result accomplished ; 
as, a voluntary act, a bad deed. In connection with other words 
act is more usually qualified by the use of another noun, action 
by an adjective preceding; we may say a kind act, though 
oftener an act of kindness, but only a kind action, not an 
action of kindness. As between act and deed, deed is common- 
ly used of great, notable, and impressive acts, as are achieve- 
ment, exploit, and feat. 

Festus: We live in deede, not years; in thoughts, not breaths. 

Bailby Festvs, A Country Town, sc. 7. 

A feat exhibits strength, skill, personal power, whether mental 
or physical, especially the latter; as, a feat of arms, a feat of 
memory, exploit is a conspicuous or glorious deed, involv- 
ing valor or heroism, usually combined with strength, skill, 
loftiness of thought, and readiness of resource ; an achievement 
is the doing of something great and noteworthy; an exploit is 
brilliant, but its effect may be transient; an achdevement is 
solid, and its effect enduring. Act and action are both in con- 
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trast to all that is merely passive and receptive. The intensest 
action is easier than passive endurance. 

ANTONTMS: 

cessation immobility inertia quiet suffering 

deliberation inaction passion * repose suspension 

enduiance inactivity quiescence rest 

* In philosophic sense. 


SYNONYMS: 
agile 
alert 
brisk 
V bustling 
busy 
diligent 


ACTIVE 

energetic officious 

expeditious prompt 

industrious quick 

lively ready 

mobile restless 

nimble 


sprightly 
spry 
supple 
vigorous 
wide awake 


Active refers to both quickness and constancy of action; in 
the former sense it is allied with agile^ alert, brisk, etc.; in the 
latter, with busy, diligent, mdustnous. The active love em- 
ployment^ the busy are actually employed, the diligent and the 
industrious are habitually busy. The restless are active from 
inability to keep quiet ; their activity may be without purpose, 
or out of all proportion to the purpose contemplated. The 
officious are undesirably active in the affairs of others. Com- 
pare alert; ali\tb; meddlesome. 


ANTONYMS; 

dull inactive lazy slow 

heavy indolent quiescent sluggish 

idle inert quiet stupid 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Active in work, in a cause; for an object, as for justice; 
with persons or instrumentalities; about something, as about 
other people's business. 


ACUMEN 

SYNONYMS: 

acuteness insight perspicacity sharpness 

cleverness keenness sagacity shrewdness 

discernment penetration 

Sharpness, acute^fiess, and insight, however keen, and pene- 
tration, however deep, fall short of the meaning of acumen, 
which implies also ability to use these qualities to fidvantage. 
There are persons of keen insight and great penetration to 
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whom these powers are practically useless. Acumen is sharp- 
ness to some purpose, and belong^ to a mind that is compre- 
hensive as well as keen. Clever ness is a practical aptitude for 
study or learning. Insight and discernment are applied often- 
est to the judgment of character; penetration and perspicacity 
to other subjects of knowledge. Sagacity is an uncultured skill 
in using quick perceptions for a desired end, generally in prac- 
tical affairs; acumen may increase with study, and applies to 
the most erudite matters. Shrewdness is keenness or sagacity, 
often with a somewhat evil bias, as ready to take advantage 
of duller intellects. Perspicacity is the power to see clearly 
through that which is difficult or involved. We speak of the 
acuteness of an observer or a reasonei', the insight and discern- 
ment of a student, a clergymar, or a merchant, the sagacity 
of a hound, the keenness of a debater, the shrewdness of a 
usurer, the penetration^ perspicacity ^ and acumen of a 
philosopher. 

ANTONYMS: 

bluntness dulness obtuseness stupidity 


ADAPT 

SYNONYMS: 

accommodate conform put in place set riglit 

adjust fit (fix) put rig£t set to riglits 

apply put in order put to riglits suit 

arrange 

To fit is, in this connection, to make one thing or part cor- 
respond to some other, generally with the idea of antecedent 
shaping; as, to fit a garment to the form; fit s, key to a 
lock; in its application to persons it signifies to give the 
knowledge or training or develop the qualities needed to meet 
certain requirements; as, to fit a student for college. Conform 
(from L. con-j with, together, + forma, foim) is originally to 
make like in form ; in physical use it often denotes an extensive 
and gradual process; as, the glacier conforms itself to the 
shape of ground on which it rests or over which it passes; in 
its more frequent figurative use it signifies commonly to accord 
an external agreement without reference to one's personal views 
or feelings; as, to conform one's conduct to the customs of 
society; James I. said of the Puritans: 
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I will make them confo^ or I will harry them out of the land. 
Geebn History of the English People vol. vi, bk. vii, ch 3, p 250 

[y. & w. 00 .] 

To adjust (originally, to make right) is to place one thing 
or part in suitable relation to some other or others, as for 
stability, suitable or harmonious action, or the like ; the parts 
of a watch, fitted to each other by their original construction, 
must be adjusted by the watchmaker who assembles them; the 
mechanism of a typewriter must be adjusted for alignment; 
if the parts were not originally properly fitted, it will be found 
impossible to adjust them ; adjust always implies some inherent 
fitness; this is true even in metaphorical use; differences or 
disputes between persons are adjusted when both parties agree 
to waive negligible matters ; if the differences are fundamental, 
no adjustment is possible; Charles V. vainly tried to adjust 
the dispute between the Catholics who held to an infallible 
church and the Reformers who claimed the right of private 
judgment. (See compromise.) Adapt has less reference to 
original structure than fit, and more suggestion of change than 
adjust; we adjust the parts of a machine without the slightest 
alteration of their structure; we adapt the machine to a new 
use by some minor changes ; the eye adapts itself to differences 
of light or vision by spontaneous and unconscious changes of 
convexity or the dilation or contraction of the pupil; the 
human constitution adapts itself to a new climate, or the mind 
to a new problem. Adapt and adjust in such use are often 
closely synonymous, yet with a subtle difference, adjust re- 
ferring more to the mechanism, adapt to the result; we adjust 
a microscope or an opera-glass, in order to adapt it to different 
eyes. We dramatize a novel in order to adapt it for the stage ; 
we adjust a play for new use by minor changes; the play- 
wright adapts an English play for the American stage. To 
suit (from F. suite, ult. from L. sequor, follow) is to make or 
^o be conformable or appropriate to, accord with, befit; as, his 
figure suits the part; in a secondary sense, to suit is to meet the 
news, wishes, or tastes of, please, satisfy; as, the plan smts 
me. Suit is often nearly equivalent to fit or adapt, but seldom 
exactly corresponds to them; ^^The pen fits my hand'’ might 
imply that the size and shape of the pen exactly fill my natural 
grasp; “the pen is adapted to my hand” would indicate that 
its construction and general qualities are such as my hand re- 
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quires; “the pen suits my band^' is more comprehensive, de- 
claring that the qualities of the pen in all resjDects meet the 
demands of my hand. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the action 

Shakespeabe Hamlet act iii, sc. 2. 

Here neither fit nor adapt could be substituted without loss, 
while adjust would be intolerable. The idea of a pleasing or 
satisfactory result largely underlies the use of suit. Accom- 
modate (ult. from L. commodus, fit,* suitable, convenient) is in 
some uses nearly synonymous with adapts adjust, conform ^ or 
fitj but generally implies some concession, yielding, or sacrifice; 
as, to accommodate oneself to circumstances, i.e., by giving up 
some things one might desire. 

Christ will never accommodate his morality to the times. 

Adam Olaek Ohristian Theology p 118. [p. & h.] 

A metallic structure must be able to accommodate itself to 
expansion or contraction of the material; the devise by which 
the eye adapts itself to distance is called the qccommodattng 
apparatus. In the secondary uses, the idea of convenience or of 
concession or of both, usually appears; we accommodate a 
friend with a loan or a traveler with lodgings; an accommodat- 
ing person seeks others’ comfort or convenience, often at more 
or less sacrifice of his own; a dispute is accommodated by mu- 
tual concessions. (See compromise). Fix (originally to fas- 
ten, make firm; see attach) : is used colloquially in the sense 
of adapt, adjust, fit, accommodate, repair, regulate, put in 
shape or in order, fit out, equip, or in any way put in suitable 
or satisfactory condition. This usage, which has been termed 
an Americanism, has been shown to have existed in England 
from early times. The very indefiniteness of the expression, as 
including all that may need to be done, in whatever way, has 
rendered it widely popular in America, as expressiog, with 
exceeding convenience, what can be said by no other single 
word. See arrange. 

ANTONYMS: 

confound disjoin disorder misapply 

confuse disjoint displace misfit 

derange dislocate disturb misjoin 

disarrange dismember jumble misplace 

discompose 
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STirONYMS: 

adjoin append enlarge make up 

amx attack extend subjoin 

amplify augment increase sum up 

annex cast up join on 

To add is^to increase by adjoining or uniting; in distinction 
from multiply, wMch. is to increase by repeating To augment 
a thing is to increase it by any means, but this word is seldom 
used directly of material objects; we do not augment a house, 
a farm, a nation, etc. We* may enlarge a house, a farm, or an 
empire, extend influence or dominion, augment riches, power or 
influence, attach or annex a building to one that it adjoins or 
papers to the document they refer to, annex a clause or a 
codicil, affix a seal or a signature, annex a tei-ritory, attach 
a condition to a promise. A speaker may amplify a discourse 
by a fuller treatment throughout than was originally planned, 
or he may append or subjoin certam remarks without change 
of what has gone before. We cast up or sum up an account, 
though add up and make up are now more usual expressions. 
Compare attach. 

ANTONYMS: 

abstract dissever reduce subtract 

deduct lessen i eraove withdraw 

diminish 

PREPOSITION: 

Other items are to be added lo the account. 

ADDICTED 

SYNONYMS: 

abaudoued devoted given over inclined 

accustomed disposed given up prone 

attached given habituated wedded 

One is addicted to that which he has allowed to gain a strong, 
habitual, and enduring hold upon action, inclination, or in- 
voluntary tendency, as to a habit or indulgence. A man may be 
accustomed to labor, attached to his profession, devoted to his 
religion, given to study or to gluttony (in the bad sense, given 
oveTj or given up, is a stronger and more hopeless expression, 
as is abandoned). One inclined to luxury may become hahiU 
uated to poverty. One is wedded to that which has become a 
second nature ; as, one is wedded to science or to art. Prone is 
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used only in a bad serose, and generally of natural tendencies; 
as, our hearts are prone to eviL Abandoned tells of the ac- 
quired vieiousness of one who has given himself up to wicked- 
ness. Addicted may be used in a good, but more frequently a 
bad sense; as, addicted to study; addicted to drink. Devoted 
is used chiefly in the good sense; as, a mother ^s devoted affec- 
tion, 

ANTONYMS: 

averse disinclined indisposed unaccustomed 

PBEFOSITION: 

Addicted to vice. 

ADDRESS, 

SYNONYMS: 

accost apply to greet speak to 

apostrophize approach hail woo 

appeal to court salute 

To accost is to speak first, to friend or stranger, generally 
with a %uew to opening conversation; greet is not so distinctly 
limited, since one may return another’s greeting; greet and hail 
may imply but a passing word; greeting may be altogether 
silent; to hail is to greet in a loud-voiced and commonly hearty 
and joyous way, as appears in the expression ^%ail fellow, 
well met.” To salute is to greet with special token of respect, 
as a soldier his commander. To apostrophize is to solemnly 
address some person or personified attribute apart from the 
audience to whom one is speaking; as, a preacher may apos- 
trophize virtue, the saints of old, or even the Deity. To appeal 
or apply to in this sense is to address formally for some special 
purpose, appeal being the more urgent word. Address is 
slightly more formal than accost or greet, though it may often 
be interchanged with them. One may address another at con- 
siderable length or in writing; he accosts orally and briefly. 
Compare appeal. 

ANTONYMS: 

avoid elude overlook: pass by 

cut ignore pass shun 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Address the memorial to the legislature; the president ad- 
dressed the people in an eloquent speech; he addressed an in- 
truder with indignation. 
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ADDRESS, n. 

SYNONYMS; 

adroitness discretion manners readiness 

courtesy ingenuity politeness tact 

dexterity 

Address is that indefinable something which enables a man to 
gain his object without seeming exertion or contest, and gener- 
ally with the favor and approval of those with whom he deals. 
It is a general power to direct to the matter in hand whatever 
qualities are most needed for it at the moment. It includes 
adroitness and discretion to know what to do or say and what 
to avoid; ingenuity to devise; readiness to speak or act; the 
dexterity that comes of practise; and tact, which is the power 
of fine touch as applied to human character and feeling. 
Courtesy and politeness are indispensable elements of good 
address. Compare polite; speech. 

ANTONYMS: 

awkwardness clumsiness ilUbrecding stupidity 

boorishness fatuity ill manners unmannerliness 

clownishness folly rudeness unwisdom 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Address in dealing with opponents; the address of an ac- 
complished intriguer; an address to the audience. 


SYNONYMS: 

able 

adapted 

capable 

oommensuTate 


ADEQUATE 

competent fitting 
eq[ual qualified 

fit satisfactory 

fitted 


sufficient 

suitable 

suited 


Adequate, commensurate, and sufficient signify equal to some 
given occasion or work; as, a sum sufficient to meet expenses; 
an adequate remedy for the disease. Commensurate is the more 
precise and learned word, signifying that which exactly meas- 
ures the matter in question. Adapted, fit, fitted, suited, and 
qualified refer to the qualities which match or suit the occasion. 
A clergyman may have strength adequate to the work of a por- 
ter; but that would not be a fit or suitable occupation for him. 
Work is satisfactory if it satisfies those for whom it is done, 
though it may be very poor work judged by some higher 
standard. Qualified refers to acquired abilities; competent to 
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both natural and acquired; a qualified teacher may be no 
longer competent, by reason of ill health. Able and capable 
suggest general ability and reserved power, able being the 
higher word of the two. An aible man will do something well 
in any position. A capable man will come up to any ordinary 
demand. We say an able orator, a capable accountant. Com- 
pare adapt; pit. 

ANTONYMS: 

disqualified insuflBLcient unfit unsuitable 

inadequate poor unqualified useless 

incompetent unequal unsatisfactory worthless 

inferior 

YBXIPOSITIONS: 

Adequate to the demand; for the purpose. 


ADHERENT 

SYNONYMS: 

aid ally disciple partisan 

aider backer follower supporter 

An adherent is one who is devoted or attached to a person, 
party, principle, cause, creed, or the like. One may be an aider 
and supporter of a party or church, while not an adherent to all 
its doctrines or claims. An ally is more independent still, as 
he may differ on every point except the specific ground of 
union. The Allies who overthrew Napoleon were united only 
against him. Allies are regarded as equals; adherents and 
disciples are followers. The adherent depends more on his 
individual judgment, the disciple is more subject to command 
and instruction; thus we say the disciples rather than the 
adherents of Christ. Partisan has the narrow and odious sense 
of adhesion to a party, right or wrong. One may be an ad- 
herent or supporter of a party and not a partisan. Backer is 
a sporting and theatrical word, personal in its application, 
and not in the best usage. Compare accessory. 

ANTONYMS: 

adversary deserter hater renegrade 

antagonist enemy opponent traitor 

betrayer 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Adherents to principle; adherents of Luther. 
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SYNONYMS: 

ADHESIVE 


cohesive 

glutinous 

gummy sticky 

sticking ^ viscid 

viscous 


Adhesive is the seieutifie, sticking or sticky the popular word. 
That which is adhesive tends to join itself to the surface of any 
other body with which it is placed in contact; cohesive ex- 
presses the tendency of particles of the same substance to hold 
together. Polished plate glass is not adhesive, but such plates 
packed together are intensely cohesive. An adhesive plaster 
IS in popular language a sticking-^lB&i&r. Sticky expresses 
a more limited, and generally annoying, degree of the same 
quality. Glutinous, gummy, viscid, and viscous are applied 
to semi-fluid substances, as pitch or tar. 

ANTONYMS: 

free inadhesive loose separable 

PREPOSITION: 

The stiff, wet clay, adhesive to the foot, impeded progress. 

ADJACENT 

SYNONYMS: 

abutting: bordering: contig:uous neig:bboring; 

adjoining close coterminous next 

attached conterminous near nigh 

beside 

Adjacent farms may not be connected; if adjoining, they 
meet at the boundary-line. Conterminous would imply that 
their dimensions were exactly equal on the side where they 
adjoin. Contiguous may be used for either adjacent or adjoin- 
ing. Abutting refers rather to the end of one building or 
estate than to the neighborhood of another. Buildings may 
be adjacent or adjoining that are not attached. Near is a 
relative word, places being called near upon the railroad which 
would elsewhere be deemed remote. Neighboring always im- 
plies such proximity that the inhabitants may be neighbors. 
Next views some object as the nearest of several or many; 
next neighbor implies a neighborhood. 

ANTONYMS; 

detached disconnected disjoined distant remote separate 

PREPOSITION: 

The farm was adjacent to the village. 
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adhesive 

admissible 


SYNONYMS: 

adore deliglit in extol respect venerate 

applaud enjoy Honor revere wonder 

approve esteem love 

In the old sense of wonder, admire is practically obsolete; 
the word now expresses a dehght and approval, in which the 
element of wonder unconsciously mingles. We admire beauty 
in nature and art, delight in the innocent happiness of chil- 
dren, enjoy books or society, a walk or a dinner. We ap- 
prove what is excellent, applaud heroic deeds, esteem the 
good, love our friends. We honor and respect noble character 
wherever found; we revere and venerate it in the aged. We 
extol the goodness and adore the majesty and power of God. 
ANTONYMS: 

abhor contemn detest execrate ridicule 

abominate despise dislike hate scorn 

PREPOSITION: 

Admire at may still very rarely be found in the old sense of 
wonder at. 


ADMISSIBLE 

SYNONYMS: 

allowable passable probable right 

fair permissible proper suitable 

just possible reasonable tolerable 

Allowable and permissible are distinguished on the same- 
basis as allow and permit. See allow. As between allowable 
and admissible, that is allowable which may be considered or 
done without active objections, opposition, or protest; that is 
admissible which may be fairly or reasonably entertained or 
considered; admissible is the stronger term; as, an allowable 
suggestion; an admissible hypothesis. Admissible and permis- 
sible divide along the Ime of theory and action; that is admis- 
sible which may properly be considered; that is permissible 
which may properly be done; certain evidence in a case may 
be admissible; a postponement of trial may be permissible; 
admissible has more of the passive, permissible of the active 
element; a statement or an excuse may be permissible as the 
act of one who makes it, admissible if its qualities are such 
that it may be received or considered. Tolerable is the weak- 
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est word of the series, denoting that which may be accepted 
or passed over by a certain degree of forbearance; as, a 
tolerable explanation; in common phrase, tolerable signifies 
moderately good or agreeable, and no more, denoting that 
which just misses of being intolerable. 

ANTONYMS: 

absurd impertinent irielevant unfair 

alien inadmissible out of place unsuitable 

foreign inapposite unallowable unwarrantable 

illegitimate inapplicable unconnected unwarranted 

ADORN 

SYNONYMS: 

'beautify decorate garuisb illustrate 

bedeck embellisk gild ornament 

deck 

To embellish is to brighten and enliven by adding something 
^at is not necessarily or vei'y closely connected with that to 
which it is added; to illustrate is to add something so far like 
In kind as to east a side-light upon the principal matter. An 
author embellishes his narrative with fine descriptions, the 
artist illustrates it with beautiful engravings, the binder gilds 
and decorates the volume. Garnish is on a lower plane; as, 
the feast was garnished with flowers. Deck and bedeck are 
commonly said of apparel; as, a mother bedecks her daughter 
with silk and jewels. To adorn and to ornament alike signify 
to add that which makes anything beautiful and attractive, 
but ornament is more exclusively on the material plane; as, 
the gateway was ornamented with delicate carving. Adorn 
is more lofty and spiritual, referring to a beauty which is 
not material, and can not be put on by ornaments or dec- 
orations, but seems in perfect harmony and unity with that 
to which it adds a grace; if we say, the gateway was adorned 
with beautiful carving, we imply a unity and loftiness of 
design such as ornamented can not express. We say of some 
admirable scholar or statesman, touched nothing that he 
did not adorn” 

At clmrclx, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place. 

Goldsmith Deserted Villager 1. 178. 

ANTONYMS: 

deface deform disfigure mar spoil 
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PREPOSITION: 

Adorn his temples with a coronet. 

ADVERSE 

SYNONYMS: 

antagonistic incompatible opposing nnlncky 
conflicting inimical opposite nnpropitions 

contrary opposed unfavorable untoward 

hostile 

Adverse (from L. ad, to, + verto, turn) signifies turned 
toward in opposition; as, adverse winds that blow against the 
mariner's course; adverse circumstances that oppose one's desire 
or intent. Adverse is rarely, if ever, used of persons, but 
of facts, opinions, influences, tendencies, etc. We may speak 
of an adverse party, contemplated as an impersonal organiza- 
tion opposite or antagonistic to some other. Accordingly ad- 
verse carries no idea of feeling; in this it differs from hostile 
or mimical, and is allied with conflicting, contrary, opposed, 
opposing, opposite. Antagonistic may or may not involve 
hostile feeling; two opposing lawyers may be strenuous an- 
tagonists during a trial, but warm friends outside of court. 
Compare enemy. Adverse is to be sharply distinguished from 
averse, which primarily indicates opposition of feeling, how- 
ever much sustained by reason. See averse under reductant. 
That which is adverse may prove to be afOictive, calamitous, 
fatal, hurtful, injurious, or unfortunate, and such words are 
sometimes given as synonyms of adverse, but no such elements 
inhere in the meaning of the word; the world's greatest ex- 
ploits and careers have been triumphs over adverse circum- 
stances, influences, or tendencies. 

ANTONYMS: 

advantageous benign favorable prosperous 

aiding cooperating helpful supporting 

assisting cooperative propitious sustaining 

auspicious contributory 

AFFRONT 

SYNONYMS: 

aggravate exasperate offend vex 

annoy insnlt provoke wonnd 

displease irritate tease 

One may be annoyed by the well-meaning awkwardness of 
a servant, irritated by a tight shoe or a thoughtless remark, 
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vexed at some careless neglect or needless misfortune, wounded 
by the ingratitude of child or fnend. To tease is to give some 
slight and perhaps playful annoyance. Aggravate in the sense 
of offend is colloquial. To provoke^ hterally to call out or 
challenge, is to begin a contest; one provokes another to vio- 
lence. To affront is to offer some defiant offense or indignity, 
as it were, to one’s face; it is somewhat less than to msuU. 
Compare pique. 

ANTONYMS: 

conciliate content gratify honor please 

AFRAID 

SYNONYMS: 

alarmed cowardly frightened terror-stricken 

anxious faint-hearted scared timid 

apprehensive fearful terrified timorous 

cautious 

Afraid is a word of wide range of meaning; it is used to 
indicate a slight degree of apprehension or anxiety, where 
nothing worthy the name of fear is involved; as, I am afraid 
we shall be late; I am afraid you will be disappointed; 1 am 
afraid the proof has not been read; in many such cases I 
fear would be more elegant and expressive than 1 am afraid; 
as, I fear appeal will be vain; I fear there may be a flaw in 
the title. On the other hand, afraid may indicale being under 
the power of deep, persuasive fear, due to real or imaginary 
cause; as, many a child is afraid in the dark; the siii)orHtjli()us 
are afraid of ghosts and goblins; the sailor is more afraid 
of fog than of storm. A cautious person foresees possibilities 
of danger, and moves warily or seeks safeguard or protection 
accordingly; the timid or timorous are constitutionally and 
readily subject to fear, even on slight occasions, as of criticism 
or publicity; yet the cautious, timid, or timorous may evince 
dauntless courage under the influence of some strong affec- 
tion, as of a mother for her child, or when moved by some 
high moral motive, as religion or patriotism; the cowardly 
are incapable of any high motive that can overcome the more 
brute instinct of self-preserv^ation. Fearful is used in a double 
sense; objectively it signifies causing or ada])led to canso 
fear; as, a fearful storm; subjectively (in the sense here con- 
sidered) it signifies subject to or experiencing some degree 
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of fear; in this sense it is nearly synonymous with afraid, 
but is a stronger and higher word; it would be unworthy of 
a military officer to say that he was afiaid of defeat; to 
say that he was fearful of defeat, as in an untenable posi- 
tion, would involve no discredit; fearful in the sense of tiimd 
or timorous is now rarely, if ever, used, a fearful disposition 
would be understood as a disposition to cause fear, rather 
than one readily subject to fear. Compare alarm; anxiety; 
fear; frighten. 


ANTONYMS: 

adventurous 

audacious 

bold 

brave 

calm 

collected 


composed 

conndent 

cool 

courageous 

danng 

dauntless 


fearless 

gallant 

heroic 

intrepid 

reckless 


undaunted 

undismayed 

valiant 

valorous 

venturesome 


AGENT 

STKON'S’MS: 

actor ixLstrixmeii.t mover 

doer means operator 

factor 


performer 

promoter 


In strict philosophical usage, the prime mover or doer of 
an act is the agent. Thus we speak of man as a voluntary 
agent, a free agent. But in common usage, especially in busi- 
ness, an agent is not the prime actor, but only an instrument 
or factor, acting under orders or instructions. Compare 
CAUSE. 


ANTONYMS: 

chief inventor originator principal 

PREPOSITIONS: 

An agent of the company for selling, etc. 


AGGRANDIZE 

SYNONYMS: 

advance elevate enricli mag:nify 

augment ennoble exalt promote 

dignify 

To aggrandize (from L. ad, to, + grandis, great) is to make 
great or greater in honor, wealth, influence, or power. To 
exalt (from L. ex, out, + altus, high) is to raise to a height, as 
in position, condition, rank, or honor. Both words have ^ 
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certain absoluteness; the fatness or the height must be real 
and impressive; in this they differ from advance or promote, 
which are merely relative; a sergeant may be advanced or 
promoted to the grade of second lieutenant, but we should 
not speak of him as being aggrandized or exalted. 

The first act of Herod, after Augustus had aggrandized 
him so greatly, was to build a temple of white marble to his 
patron at Panias. 

Geikie L%fe of Christ vol. i, eh. 4, p. 51. 

See PROMOTE. 

ANTONYMS; 

abase disgrace 

debase dishonor 

degrade enfeeble 

depress 

AGREE 

STNONTMS: 

accede admit combine Harmonize 

accept approve comply join 

accord assent concur unite 

acguiesce coincide consent 

Agree is the most general term of this group, signifying 
to have like qualities, proportions, views, or inchnalions, so 
as to be free from jar, conflict, or contradiction in a given 
relation. To concur is to agree in general; to coincide is to 
agree in every particular. Whether in application to per- 
sons or things, concur tends to expression in action more than 
coincide; we may either concur or coincide in an opinion, but 
concur in a decision; views coincide, causes concur. One 
accepts another’s terms, complies with his wishes, admits his 
statement, approves his plan, conforms to his views of doc- 
trine or duty, accedes or consents to his proposal. Accede ex- 
presses the more formal agreement, consent the more com- 
plete. To assent is an act of the understanding ; to consent, 
of the will. We may concwr or agree with others, either in 
opinion or decision. Two or more persons combine, join, or 
unite in an undertaking. One may silently acquiesce in that 
which does not meet his views, but which he does not care 
to contest. He admits the charge brought, or the statement 
made, by another — admit always carrying a suggestion of re- 
luctance. Assent is sometimes used for a mild form of cow- 


humble lower 

humiliate reduce 

impoverish shame 
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sent, as if agreement in the opinion assured approval of the 
decision. 

ANTONYMS; 

contend decline deny disagree dissent protest 

contradict demur differ dispute oppose refuse 

PREPOSITIONS: 

I agree in opinion with the speaker; to the terms proposed; 
persons agree on or upon a statement of principles, rules, etc. ; 
we must agree among ourselves. 


AGRICULTURE 

SYNONYMS: 

caltivation gardening kitclien'gardening 

culture liorticulture marlket^gardening 

farming hustiandry tillage 

floriculture 

Agriculture is the generic term, including at once the sci- 
ence, the art, and the process of supplying human wants by 
raising the products of the soil, and by the associated indus- 
tries; farming is the practise of agriculture as a business; 
there may be theoretical agriculture, but not theoretical farm- 
ing; we speak of the science of agriculture, the business of 
farming; scientific agriculture may be wholly in books; scien- 
tific farming is practised upon the land ; we say an agricultural 
college rather than a college of farming. Farming refers to 
the cultivation of considerable portions of land, and the rais- 
ing of the coarser crops; gardening is the close cultivation 
of a small area for small fruits, flowers, vegetables, etc., and 
while it may be done upon a farm is yet a distinct industry. 
Gardening in general, kitchen-gardening (the cultivation of 
vegetables, etc., for the household) , market-gardening (the rais- 
ing of the same for sale), floriculture (the culture of flowers), 
and horticulture (the culture of fruits, flowers, or vegetables), 
are all departments of agriculture, but not strictly nor ordi- 
narily of farming; farming is itself one department of agri- 
culture, Husbandry is a general word for any form of prac- 
tical agriculture, but is now chiefly poetical. Tillage refers 
directly to the work bestowed upon the land, as plowing, 
manuring, etc.; cultivation refers especially to the processes 
that bring forward the crop; we speak of the tillage of the 
soil, the cultivation of corn; we also speak of land as in a 
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state of cultivation j under cultivation, etc. Culture is now 
applied to tlie careful developnaent of any product to a state 
of perfection, especially by care through successive generations ; 
the choice varieties of the strawberry have been produced by 
wise and patient culture; a good crop in any year is the re- 
sult of good cultivation^ 

AIM 

SYNONYMS: 

aspiration. endeavor intent object 

design goal intention purpose 

determination inclination mark tendency 

end 

The aim is the direction in which one shoots, or sometimes 
that which is aimed at. The mark is that at which one 
shoots; the goal, that toward which one runs. All alike indi- 
cate the direction of endeavor. The end is the point at which 
one expects or hopes to close his labors; the object, that which 
he would grasp as the reward of his labors. Aspiration, de- 
sign, endeavor, purpose, referring to the mental acts by which 
the aim is attained, are often used as interchangeable with 
aim. Aspiration applies to what are viewed as noble aims; 
endeavor, design, intention, purpose, indiHerently to the best 
or worst. Aspiration has less of decision than the other 
terms; one may aspire to an object, and yet lack the fixedness 
of purpose by which alone it can be attained. Purpose is 
stronger than intention. Design especially denotes the adapta- 
tion of means to an end; endeavor refers to the exertions by 
which it is to be attained. One whose aims are worthy, whose 
aspirations are high, whose designs are wise, and whose pur- 
poses are steadfast, may hope to reach the goal of his am- 
bition, and will surely win some object worthy of a life's 
endeavor. Compare ambitiojst; design. 

ANTONYMS: 

aimlessness heedlessness negligence purposelessness 

avoidance neglect oversight thoughtlessness 

carelessness 

AIR 

SYNONYMS: 

appearance carriage fashion mien style 

bearing demeanor look port way 

behavior expression manner sort 

Air is that combination of qualities which makes the entire 
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impression we receive in a personas presence; as, we say 
he has the mr of a scholar, or the air of a villain. Appear- 
ance refers more to the dress and other externals. We might 
say of a travel-soiled pedestrian, he has the appearance of 
a tramp, but the air of a gentleman. Expression and look 
especially refer to the face. Expression is oftenest applied to 
that which is habitual; as, he has a pleasant expression of 
countenance; look may be momentary; as, a look of dismay 
passed over his face. We may, however, speak of the look 
or looks as indicating all that we look at; as, he had the look 
of an adventurer; I did not like his looks. Bearing is rather 
a lofty word; as, he has a noble hearing; port is practically 
identical in meaning with bearing, but is more exclusively a 
literary word. Carriage, too, is generally used in a good sense ; 
as, that lady has a good carnage. Mien is closely synonymous 
with air but less often used in a bad sense. We say a rakish 
air rather than a rakish mien. Mien may be used to express 
some prevailing feeling; as, ^^an indignant mien.” Demeanor 
goes beyond appearance, including conduct, behavior; as, a 
modest demeanor. Manner and style are, in large part at 
least, acquired. Compare behavior. 


AIRY 

SYNONYMS: 

aerial fairylike joyous lively 

animated frolicsome ligkt sprightly 

ethereal gay 

Aerial and airy both signify of or belonging to the air, 
but airy also describes that which seems as if made of air; 
we speak of airy shapes, airy nothings, where we could not 
well say aerial; ethereal describes its object as belonging to 
the upper air, the pure ether, and so, often, heavenly. 
Sprightly, spiritlike, refers to light, free, cheerful activity 
of mind and body. That which is lively, or animated may 
be agreeable or the reverse; as, an animated discussion; a 
lively company, 

ANTONYMS: 

clumsy Inert slow stony 

dull ponderous sluggish wooden 

heavy 
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ALACRITY 

SYNONYMS: 

aotiirity briskness promptitude speed 

agility celerity promptness sprigktliness 

alertness eagerness quickness swiftness 

animation liveliness readiness vivacity 

Alertness may be without action, as of the waiting hunter 
or sentinel; readiness is more calm and less vivid than cdert- 
mss. Agihtyj quickness, celerity, speed, swiftness, may be 
without agreeable motive, as under stress of terror; activity 
may be vigorous but unwilling, as when one works fiercely 
under compulsion. See active. Agility is light and dexter- 
ous quickness without reference to motive; one may climb 
a tree with agility when pursued by a mad bull; agility is 
near in meaning to nimhleness, but is more purposeful; it 
is lightness and quickness of movement dexterously adapted 
to a definite end; we speak of the agility of an athlete, the 
nimhleness of a dancer; agility commonly involves the whole 
body, while nimhleness may be limited to some portion, as 
the feet or the fingers. Compare nimble. 

Promptness is strictly timeliness in meeting occasion or 
demand, and may be eager and hearty or forced and ungra- 
cious; as, the surly promptness of employees in punching 
the time-clock; the tendency is, however, to think of prompt- 
ness as involving ready response of mind and disposition to 
the demand; this is still more fully expressed in promptitude, 
the state or condition from which the fact of promptness 
springs; promptness usually, and promptitude always, de- 
notes ample or generous punctuality. Alacrity, primarily de- 
noting quickness, has come to denote that cheerful and hearty 
willingness from which quickness and promptness naturally 
result; yet the idea of quickness is never absent; we could 
not speak of one as sawing a cord of wood with alacrity, 
though we might speak of him as starting with alacrity to 
'^begin the task. To obey with alacrity is to render obedience 
that is quick, cheerful, willing, and immediate. Alacrity 
is in response to some demand from without ; eagerness is spon- 
taneous, springing from within ; eagerness to act may produce 
alacrity in responding to the call for action. Compare eager. 
ANTONYMS: 

apathy dislike indolence reluctance sluggishness 

aversion dulness inertness repugnance stupidity 

disinclination indifference laziness slowness unwillingness 
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alacrity 

alert 


ALARM 

SYNONYMS: 

affright di8q.i]ietiide fright solicitude 

apprehension dread misgiring terror 

consternation fear panic timidity 

dismay 

Alarm, according to its derivation alVarme, ^^to arms,” is 
an arousing to meet and repel danger, and may be quite con- 
sistent with true courage. Affright and fright express sudden 
fear which, for the time at least, overwhelms courage. The 
sentinel discovers with alarm the sudden approach of the 
enemy; the unarmed villagers view it with affright. Appre- 
hension, disquietude, dread, misgiving, and solicitude are in 
anticipation of danger; consternation, dismay, and terror are 
overwhelming fear, generally in the actual presence of that 
which is terrible, though these words also may have an antici- 
pative force. Timidity is a quality, habit, or condition, a 
readiness to be affected with fear, A person of great timidity 
is constantly liable to needless alarm and even terror. Com- 
pare FEAR. 

ANTONYMS: 

assurance calmness confidence repose security 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Alarm was felt in the camp, among the soldiers, at the news. 

ALERT 

SYNONYMS: 

active lively prepared vigilant 

lirlsk nimlile prompt watcliful 

bustling on the watch ready wide-awake 

Alert, ready, and wide-awake refer to a watchful prompt- 
ness for action. Beady suggests thoughtful preparation; the 
wandering Indian is alert, the trained soldier is ready. Beady 
expresses more life and vigor than prepared. The gun is 
prepared; the man is ready. Prompt expresses readiness for 
appointment or demand at the required moment. The good 
general is ready for emergencies, alert to perceive opportunity 
or peril, prompt to seize occasion. The sense of brisk, nimble 
is the secondary and now less common signification of alert. 
Compare active; alive; nimble; vigilant. 

ANTONYMS: 

drowsy dull heavy inactive slow sluggish stupid 
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ALIEN, a. 

SYNONYMS: 

conAicting distant inapplicable remote 

contradictory foreign inappropriate strange 

contrary bostile irrelevant unconnected 

contrasted impertinent opposed unlike 

Foreign refers to difference of birth, alien to dh^erenee of 
allegiance. In their figurative use, that is foreign which is 
remote^ unlike^ or unconnected; that is alien which is con- 
flicting, hostile, or opposed. That is impertinent (from L. in, 
not, + pertineo, pertain) which does not pertain to the matter 
in hand, in which use it is closely synonymous with irrelevant, 
having no relation or application. (For impertinent as ap- 
plied to persons compare impeutin-ence; meddlesome.) Im- 
pertinent and irrelevant matters can not claim consideration 
in a certain connection; inappropriate matters it would be 
unsuitable to consider. Compare alien, n,; contrast, v. 
ANTONYMS: 

akin apropos germane proper 

appropriate essential pertinent relevant 

FBNPOSITIONS: 

Such a purpose was alien to (or from) my thought; to pref- 
erable, 

ALIEN, w. 

SYNONYMS: 
foreigner stranger 

A naturalized citizen is not an alien, though a foreigner by 
birth, and perhaps a stranger in the place where he resides. 
A person of foreign birth not naturalized is an alien, though 
he may have been a resident in the country a large part of 
a lifetime, and ceased to he a stranger to its people or insti- 
tutions. He is an alien in one country if his allegiance is 
to another. The people of any country still residing in their 
own land are, strictly speaking, foreigners to the people of 
all other countries, rather than aliens; but alien and foreigner 
are often used S3monymously. 

ANTONYMS: 

citizen fellowscountryman nativesborn inhal>ltant 

countryman native naturalized person 

PKEPOSITIONS: 

Aliens to (more rarely from) our nation and laws; aliens 
in our land, among our people. 
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SYNONYMS: 

akin equivalent kindred same 

analogous komogeneous like similar 

eqnal identical resembling uniform 

Ahke is a eompreliensive word, signifying as applied to 
two or more objects that some or all qualities of one are the 
same as those of the other or others; by modifiers alike may 
be made to express more or less resemblance; as, these houses 
are somewhat (i. e., partially) ahke; or, these houses are ex- 
actly {L e,j in all respects) alike. Cotton and wool are alike 
in this, that they can both be woven into cloth. Substances 
are homogeneous which are made up of elements of the same 
kind, or which are the same m structure. Two pieces of iron 
may be homogeneous in material, while not alike in size or 
shape. In geometry, two triangles are equal when they can 
be laid over one another, and fit, line for line and angle for 
angle; they are equivalent when they simply contain the same 
amount of space. An identical proposition is one that says 
the same thing precisely in subject and predicate. Similar 
refers to close resemblance, which yet leaves room for ques- 
tion or denial of complete likeness or identity. To say ‘'this 
is the identical man,” is to say not merely that he is similar 
to the one I have in mind, but that he is the very same per- 
son. Things are analogous when they are similar in idea, plan, 
use, or character, though perhaps quite unlike in appearance ; as, 
the gills of fishes are said to be analogous to the lungs in ter- 
restrial animals. 

ANTONYMS: 

different dissimilar distinct heterogeneous unlike 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

The specimens are alike in kind; they are all alike to me. 

ALIVE 

SYNONYMS: 

active animated existent lively subsisting 

alert breathing existing living vivacious 

animate brisk live quick 

Alive applies to all degrees of life, from that which shows 
one to be barely ecdsting or existent as a living thing, as when 
we say he is just alive^ to that which implies the very utmost 
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of vitality and power, as in the words ^^he is all ^^thor- 

oughly ahve” So the word quick, which began by signifying 
^^having life,” is now mostly applied to energy of life as shown 
in swiftness of action. Breathing is capable of like contrast. 
We say of a dying man, he is still breathing; or we speak 
of a breathing statue, or ^^breathing and sounding, beauteous 
battle,” Tennyson Princess can. v, 1. 155, where it means hav- 
ing, or seeming to have, full and vigorous health, abundant 
life. Compare active; alert; nimble. 

ANTONYMS: 

dead defunct dull lifeless 

deceased dispirited inanimate spiritless 

FBEPOSITIONS: 

Alive in every nerve; alive to every noble impulse; alive 
with fervor, hope, resolve; alive through all his being. 


ALLAY 

SYNONYMS: 

alleviate compose quiet still 

appease mollify sootlie tranquilize 

calm pacify 

Allay and alleviate are closely kindred in signification, and 
have been often interchanged in usage. But, in strictness, 
to allay is to lay to rest, quiet or soothe that which is excited; 
to alleviate, on the other hand, is to lighten a burden. We 
allay suffering by using means to soothe and tranquilize the 
sufferer; we alleviate suffering by doing something toward re- 
moval of the cause, so that there is less to suffer; where the 
trouble is wholly or chiefly in the excitement, to allay the ex- 
citement is virtually to remove the trouble; as, to allay rage 
or panic; we alleviate poverty, but do not allay it. Pacify, 
directly from the Latin, and appease, from the Latin through 
the French, signify to bring to peace; to mollify is to soften; 
to calm, quiet, or tranquilize is to make still ; compose, to place 
together, unite, adjust to a calm and settled condition ; to soothe 
(originally to assent to, humor) is to bring to pleased quietude. 
We allay excitement, appease a tumult, calm agitation, com- 
pose our feelings or countenance, pacify the quarrelsome, 
quiet the boisterous or clamorous, soothe grief or distress. 
Compare alleviate. 
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ANTONYMS: 

agitate excite kindle rouse stir up 

arouse fan provoke stir 


ALLEGE 

SYNONYMS: 

adduce asseverate claim maintain produce 

advance assign declare offer say 

a£B.rm aver introduce plead state 

assert cite 

To allege is formally to state as true or capable of proof, 
but without proving. To adduce, literally to lead to, is to 
bring the evidence up to what has been alleged. Adduce is 
a secondary word; nothing can be adduced in evidence till 
something has been stated or alleged, which the evidence is to 
sustain. An alleged fact stands open to question or doubt. 
To speak of an alleged document, an alleged will, an alleged 
crime, is either to question, or at least very carefully to refrain 
from admitting, that the document exists, that the will is 
genuine, or that the crime has been committed. Alleged is, 
however, respectful; to speak of the "so-called” will or deed, 
etc., would be to cast discredit upon the document, and imply 
that the speaker was ready to brand it as unquestionably 
spurious; alleged simply concedes nothing and leaves the ques- 
tion open. To produce is to bring forward, as, for instance, 
papers or persons. Adduce is not used of persons; of them 
we say introduce or produce. When an alleged criminal is 
brought to trial, the counsel on either side are accustomed to 
advance a theory, and adduce the strongest possible evidence in 
its support; they will prod/uce documents and witnesses, cite 
precedents, assign reasons, introduce suggestions, offer pleas. 
The accused will usually assert his innocence. Compare state. 

ALLEGIANCE 

SYNONYMS: 

devotion fealty loyalty subjection 

faithfulness homage obedience 

Allegiance is the obligation of fidelity and obedience that an 
individual owes to his government or sovereign, in return for 
the protection he receives. The feudal uses of these words 
have mostly passed away with the state of society that gave 
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them birth; but their origin still colors their present mean- 
ing. A patriotic American feels an enthusiastic loyalty to the 
republic; he takes, on occasion, an oath of allegiance to tlic 
government, but his loyalty will lead him to do more than more 
allegiance could demand; he pays homage to God alone, as 
the only king and lord, or to those principles of right that 
aie spiritually supreme; he acknowledges the duty of obedience 
to all rightful authority; he resents the idea of subjection. 
Fealty is becommg somewhat rare, except in elevated or poetic 
style. We prefer to speak of the faithfulness rather than the 
fealty of citizen, wife, or friend. 

ANTONYMS: 

disaffection disloyalty rebellion sedition treason 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We honor the allegiance of the citizen to the government; 
the government has a right to allegiance from the citizen. 


ALLEGORY 

SYNONYMS: 

fable illnstration parable simile 

fiction metaphor 

In modern usage we may say that an allegory is an extended 
sirmUj while a metaphor is an abbreviated simile contained 
often in a phrase, perhaps in a word. The simile carries its 
comparison on the surface, in the words as, like, or similar 
expressions; the metaphor is given directly without any note 
of comparison. The allegory, parable, or fable tells its story as 
if true, leaving the reader or hearer to discover its fictitious 
character and learn its lesson. All these are, in strict defini- 
tion, fictions; but the word fiction is now applied almost ex- 
clusively to novels or romances. An allegory is a moral or 
religious tale, of which the moral lesson is the substance, and 
all descriptions and incidents but accessories, as in ^^The Pil- 
grim^s Progress.” A fable is generally briefer, representing 
animals as the speakers and actors, and commonly conveying 
some lesson of practical wisdom or shrewdness, as ^'The Fables 
of iEsop.” A parable is exclusively moral or religious, 
briefer and less adorned than an allegory, with its lesson more 
immediately discernible, given, as it were, at a stroke. Any 
comparison, analogy, instance, example, tale, anecdote, or the 
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like whiek serves to let in light upon a subject may be called 
an illustration j this word in its widest use including all the 
rest. Compare fiction; story. 

ANTONYMS: 

chronicle fact history narrative record 

ALLEVIATE 

SYNONYMS: 

abate ligbten reduce remove 

assuage mitigate relieve soften 

lessen moderate 

Etymologically, to alleviate is to lift a burden toward one- 
self, and so lighten it for the bearer; to relieve is to lift it back 
from the bearer, nearly or quite away; to remove is to take it 
away altogether. Alleviate is thus less than relieve; relieve, 
ordinarily, less than remove. We alleviate, relieve, or remove 
the trouble; we relieve, not alleviate, the sufferer. Assuage 
is, by derivation, to sweeten; mitigate, to make mild; modr^ 
erate, to bring within measure; abate, to beat down, and so 
make less. We abate a fever; lessen anxiety; moderate pas- 
sions or desires; lighten burdens; mitigate or alleviate pain; 
reduce inflammation; soften, assuage, or moderate grief; we 
lighten or mitigate punishments; we relieve any suffering of 
body or mind that admits of help, comfort, or remedy. Alle- 
viate has been often confused with allay. Compare allay. 
ANTONYMS: 

aggravate enhance increase magnify 

augment heighten intensify make worse 

embitter 

ALLIANCE 

SYNONYMS: 

coalition confederation fusion partnersbip 

compact federation league union 

confederacy 

Alliance is in its most common use a connection formed 
by treaty between sovereign states as for mutual aid in war. 
Tartnership is a mercantile word; alliance chiefly political or 
matrimonial. Coalition is oftenest used of political parties; 
fusion is now the more common word in this sense. In an 
alliance between nations there is no surrender of sovereignty, 
and no union, except for a specified time and purpose. League 
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and alliance are used with scarcely perceptible difference of 
meaning. In a confederacy or confederation there is an at- 
tempt to unite separate states in a general government with- 
out surrender of sovereignty. Union implies so much con- 
cession as to make the separate states substantially one. Fed- 
eration is mainly a poetic and rhetorical word expressing 
something of the same thought, as in Tennyson’s federation 
of the world/’ Locksley Hall, 1. 128. The United States is 
not a confederacy nor an alliance; the nation might be called 
a federation, but prefers to be styled a federal union. 
ANTONYMS: 

antagonism divorce schism separation 

discord enmity secession war 

disunion hostility 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Alliance with a neighboring people; against the common 
enemy; for offense and defense; alliance of, between, or 
among nations. 

ALLOT 

SYNONYMS: 

apply award give portion ont 

appoint destine grant select 

apportion distribute mete ont set apart 

assign divide 

Allot, originally to assign by lot, applies to the giving of 
a definite thing to a certain person. A portion or extent of 
time is allotted; as, I expect to live out my allotted time. 
A definite period is appointed; as, the audience assembled at 
the appointed hour. Allot may also refer to space; as, to 
allot a plot of ground for a cemetery; but we now oftener 
use select, set apart, or assign. Allot is not now used of 
persons. Appoint may be used of time, space, or person; as, 
the appointed day; the appointed place; an officer was ap-- 
pointed to this station. Destine may also refer to time, place, 
or person, but it always has reference to what is considerably 
in the future; a man appoints to meet his friend in five 
minutes ; he destines his son to follow his own profession. As- 
sign is rarely used of time, but rather of places, persons, or 
things. We assign a work to be done and assign a man to do 
it, who, if he fails, must assign a reason for not doing it. That 
which is allotted, appointed, or assigned is more or less arbi- 
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trary, that which is awarded is the due requital of something the 
receiver has done, and he has right and claim to it;, as, the 
medal was awarded for valor- Compare APPiiT; APPOBTioi5r; 
DEVOTE. 

ANTONYMS; 

appropnate deny resume seize 

confiscate refuse retain withhold 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Allot to a company for a purpose. 


ALLOW 

SYNONYMS; 

admit consent to let sanction tolerate 

concede grant permit snffer yield 

We allow that which we do not attempt to hinder; we per- 
mit that to which we give some express authorization. When 
this is given verbally it Is called permission; when in writing 
it is commonly called a permit. There are establishments 
that any one will be allowed to visit without challenge or 
hindrance; there are others that no one is allowed to visit 
without a permit from the manager; there are others to which 
visitors are admitted at specified times, without a formal per- 
mit. We allow a child’s innocent intrusion; we concede a 
right; grant a request; consent to a sale of property; permit 
an inspection of accounts; sanction a marriage; tolerate the 
rudeness of a well-meaning servant; submit to a surgical 
operation; yield to a demand or necessity against our wish or 
will, or yield something under compulsion; as, the sheriff 
yielded the keys at the muzzle of a revolver, and allowed 
the mob to enter. Suffer^ in the sense of mild concession, is 
now becoming rare, its place being taken by allow, permit, or 
tolerate. Compare permission. 

ANTONYMS; 

deny disapprove protest reject withstand 

disallow forbid refuse resist 

See also synonyms for prohibit. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To allow of (in best recent usage, simply to allow) such 
an action; allow one in such a course; allow for spending- 
money. 
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SYNONYMS; 

admixture adulteration debasement deterioration 

Alloy may be either some admixture of baser with i^rccious 
metal, as for giving hardness to coin or the like, or it may 
be a compound or mixture of two or more metals. AduUera- 
tion, debasement, and deterioration are always used in the 
bad sense; admixture is neutral, and may be good or bad; 
alloy is commonly good in the literal sense. An excess of 
alloy virtually amounts to adulteration; but adulteration is 
mostly restricted to articles used for food, drink, medicine, 
and kindred uses. In the figurative sense, as applied to 
character, etc., alloy is unfavorable, because there the only 
standard is perfection. 


ALLUDE 

SYNONYMS; 

advert indicate mention refer 

bint insinuate name signify 

imply intimate point suggest 

Advert, mention, and refer are used of language that dis- 
tinctly and expressly points to a certain person or thing; the 
other words of language from which it may be inferred. 
We allude to a matter slightly, perhaps by a word or phrase, 
as it were in byplay; we advert to it when we turn from our 
path to treat it; we refer to it by any clear iit,teranee that 
distinctly turns the mind or attention to it; as, marginal 
figures refer to a parallel passage; we mention a thing by 
explicit word, as by naming it. One may allude to a person 
or thing that he does not mention or name, the speaker ad- 
verted to the recent disturbances and the remissiiess of cer- 
tain public officers ; though he mentioned no name, it was easy 
to see to whom he alluded, Cowper alluded to Bunyan as the 
“ingenious dreamer,” but added: 

I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a smile at thy deserved fame. 

One may hint at a thing in a friendly way, but what is 
insinuated is always unfavorable, generally both hostile and 
cowardly. One may indicate his wishes, intimate his plans, 
imply his opinion, signify his will, suggest a course of action. 
Compare stjggestion-. 
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PREPOSITION: 

The passage evidently alludes to the Jewish Passover. 


ALLURE 

STiroirrMS: 

attract captivate decoy entice lure tempt 

cajole coax draw inveigle seduce win 

To allure is to draw as with a lure by some eharm or some 
prospect of pleasure or advantage. We may attract others 
to a certain thing without intent; as, the good unconsciously 
attract others to virtue. We may allure either to that which 
is evil or to that which is good and noble, by purpose and 
endeavor, as in the familiar Ime, Allured to brighter worlds, 
and led the way,” Goldsmith Deserted Villagcj 1. 170. Lure 
is rather more akin to the physical nature. It is the word 
we would use of drawing on an animal. Coax expresses the 

attraction of the person, not of the thing. A man may be 

coaxed to that which is by no means alluring. Cajole and 
decoy carry the idea of deceiving and ensnaring. To inveigle 
is to lead one blindly in. To tempt is to endeavor to lead 
one wrong; to seduce is to succeed in winning one from good 
to ill. Win may be used in either a bad or a good sense, 
in which latter it surpasses the highest sense of allure, because 
it succeeds in that which allure attempts; as, ^‘He that win- 
neth souls is wise,” Frov. xi, 30. 

ANTONYMS: 

chill damp deter dissuade drive away repel warn 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Allure to a course; allure hy hopes; allure from evil to 
good. 

ALSO 

SYNONYMS: 

as well in addition likewise too 

as well as in like manner similarly withal 

hesides 

While some distinctions between these words and phrases 
will appear to the careful student, yet in practise the choice 
between them is largely to secure euphony and avoid repeti- 
tion. The words fall into two groups; as well as, hesides, in 
addition, too, withal simply add a fact or thought; also (all 
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so), in like manner, likewise, similarly affirm that what is 
added is like that to which it is added. As well follows the 
word or phrase to which it is joined. We can say the singers 
as well as the players, or the players, and the singers as well. 

ANTONYMS: 

but nevertheless on the contrary yet 

in spite of notwithstanding on the other hand 

ALTERCATION 

SYNOITTMS: 

argniment debate dissension. scene 

brawl discord disturbance scrap 

broil discussion fracas strife 

contention disputation quarrel wrangle 

controversy dispute row wrangling 

An argument is primarily a statement of fact tending to 
produce belief concerning a matter in doubt, something al- 
leged as a reason or proof or a series of such reasons or 
proofs; in this sense an argument is wholly on one side. A 
debate is a presentation of opposing arguments, as by two 
or more contestants, in an orderly and somewhat formal man- 
ner. Argument may be also used for the setting forth of 
opposing reasons or proofs on both sides of a subject, in which 
case it becomes practically synonymous with debate. (Com- 
pare BEASONiNG.) A dispute (from L. dis, apart, and puLo, 
think) is an intense debate, commonly involving sharpness of 
feeling, and sometimes acrimony or anger, and being usually 
less methodical and orderly than Si debate. A discussion is a con- 
sideration or sifting of arguments on both sides of a matter, 
and is in its best use entirely calm and fair ; discussion involves 
less suggestion of opposing sides or parties than debate, and 
may be wholly conducted by a single thinker, speaker, or 
writer, with no recognized opponent; as, an investigator's dis- 
cussion of a scientific problem. Argumentation and disputa- 
tion refer to processes of argument or dispute, usually pro- 
longed. All these words may be intensified by adjectives, so 
as to express excited or hostile feeling; as, a heated argu- 
ment or debate, a sharp, hot, or bitter dispute. A controversy 
always implies two parties, and generally strenuous opposi- 
tion with excited feeling; controversy is often applied to dis- 
putation of such a character carried on in writing. Dissen- 
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sion (from L. dis, apart, + sentis, feel) is angry or violent dif- 
ference of opinion, which may mvolve many persons, and on 
many sides of a matter. Contention (from L. conj together, + 
tends, stretch) is a strenuous effort to obtain something or 
to resist opposing force. In argumentative use a contention 
may be a statement or opinion which one is ready to defend 
strenuously and to the uttermost, but without anger or bit- 
terness. 

My contention is that knowledge does not take its rise in general con- 
ceptions 

C. H Lewes Piohlems of Life and Mxnd, vol. li, ch. 4, § 25. 
In common use, however, contention signifies hot or angry 
disputation or controversy, in which the personal opposition 
and acrimony are more noticeable than the matter in dispute: 

Whoever keeps an open ear 
For tattlers will be snre to hear 
The trumpet of contention 

CowpEB Friendship, st. 17. 

An altercation is a sharp contention in words, angry con- 
troversy, generally personal, petty, fierce, and bitter. Alter- 
cation, affray, hrawl, hr oil, fracas, quarrel, row, wrangle, 
and wrangling are all words without dignity and of odious 
signification. When the altercation passes from words to 
blows, it becomes an affray, A row is a noisy quarrel, always 
on the verge of physical violence, which it may at any time 
involve. Scrap is a slang term, with the usual loose mean- 
ing of such words, denoting any sort of hostile encounter 
by word or act. Wrangle or wrangling denotes a dispute 
that is at once angry, noisy, and undignified. A hrawl or 
broil is a rude quarrel by word or act or both. Disturbance, 
a word of more dignity, may likewise be by word or act; 
as a disturbance about paying one^s bill; a disturbance of the 
peace. A scene is less vigorous and pronounced than a dis- 
turbance, being any display of excited feeling that offends 
social proprieties, including any altercation, argument, con- 
troversy, debate, discussion, or dispute that has such effect. 
Compare feud. 

ANTONYMS: 

agreeinent conformity harmony union 

concord consonance unanimity umty 

concurrence 
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ALTERNATIVE 

SYNONYMS: 

oboice election option pick preference resource 

A choice may be among many things; an alternative is in 
the strictest sense a choice between two things ; of tener it is one 
of two things between which a choice is to be made, and either 
of which is the alternative of the other; as, the altcrnalive 
of surrender is death; or the two things between which there 
is a choice may be called the alternatives; both Mill and 
Gladstone are quoted as extending the meaning of alternative 
to include several particulars, Gladstone even speaking of 
^^the fourth and last of these alternatives Option is the 
right or privilege of choosing; choice may be cither the right 
to choose, the act of choosing, or the thing chosen. A per- 
son of ability and readiness will commonly have many re- 
sources, Pick, from the Saxon, and election, from the Latin, 
picture the objects before one, with freedom and power to 
choose which he will; as, there were twelve horses, among 
which I could take my pick, A choice, pick, election, or 
preference is that which suits one best; an alternative is that 
to which one is restricted; a* resource, that to which one is 
glad to betake oneself. 

ANTONYMS: 

compulsion necessity 

AMASS 

SYNONYMS: 

accumulate gather hoard pile up 

aggregate heap up hoard up store up 

collect 

To amass is to bring together materials that make a mass, 
a great bulk or quantity. With some occasional exceptions, 
accumulate is applied to the more gradual, amass to the 
more rapid gathering of money or materials, amass referring 
to the general result or bulk, accumulate to the particular proc- 
ess or rate of gain. We say interest is accumulated (or ac- 
cumulates) rather than is amassed; he accumulated a fortune 
in the course of years; he rapidly amassed a fortune by 
shrewd speculations. Qoods or money for immediate dis- 
tribution are said to be collected rather than amassed. They 
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may be stored up for a longer or shorter time; but a hoard 
is always with a view of permanent retention, generally selfish. 
Aggregate is now most commonly used of numbers and 
amounts; as, the expenses will aggregate a round million. 

ANTONYMS; 

disperse divide portion spend waste 

dissipate parcel scatter squander 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Amass for oneself; for a purpose; from a distance; with 
great labor; by industry. 

AMATEUR 

SYNONYMS: 

connoisseur critic dilettante novice tyre 

Etymologically, the amateur is one who loves, the connois- 
seur one who knows. In usage, the term amateur is applied 
to one who pursues any study or art simply from the love 
of it; the word carries a natural implication of superfieialness, 
though marked excellence is at times attained by amateurs. A 
connoisseur is supposed to be so thoroughly informed regard- 
ing any ai*t or work as to be able to criticize or select intelli- 
gently and authoritatively; there are many incompetent 
criUcSj but there can not, in the true sense, be an incompetent 
connoisseur. The amateur practises to some extent that in 
regard to which he may not be well informed; the connoisseur 
is well informed in regard to that which he may not practise 
at all. A novice or tyro may be a professional; an amateur 
never is; the amateur may be skilled and experienced as the 
novice or tyro never is. Dilettante^ which had originally the 
sense of amateur, has to some extent come to denote one who 
is superficial, pretentious^ and affected, whether in theory or 
practise. 

PREPOSITION: 

An amateur in art. 

AMAZEMENT 

SYNONYMS: 

admiration awe confusion surprise 

astonislunent bewilderment perplexity wonder 

Amazement and astonishment both express the momentary 
overwhelming of the mind by that which is beyond expecta- 
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tion. Astonishment especially affects the emotions, amaze- 
ment the intellect. Awe is the yielding of the mind to some- 
thing supremely grand in character or formidable in power, 
and ranges from apprehension or dread to reverent worship. 
Admiration includes delight and regard. Surprise lies midway 
between astonishment and amazement, and usually respects 
matters of lighter consequence or such aKS are less startling 
in character. Amazement may be either pleasing or painful, 
as when induced by the grandeur of the mountains, or by the 
fury of the storm. We can say pleased surprise, but scarcely 
pleased astonishment. Amazement has in it something of 
confusion or bewilderment; but confusion and bewilderment 
may occur without amazement, as when a multitude of de- 
tails require instant attention. Astonishment may be without 
bewilderment or confusion. Wonder is often pleasing, and 
may be continuous in view of that which surpasses onr com- 
prehension; as, the magnitude, order, and beauty of the 
heavens fill us with increasing wonder. Compare perplexity. 

ANTONYMS: 

anticipation composure expectation preparation steadiness 

calmness coolness indifference self-possession stoicism 

PREPOSITION: 

I was filled with amazement at such reckless daring. 

AMBITION 

SYNONYMS: 

aspiration competition emulation opposition rivalry 

Aspiration is the desire for excellence, pure and simple. 
Ambition, literally a going around to solicit votes, has primary 
reference to the award or approval of others, and is the eager 
desire of power, fame, or something deemed great and emi- 
nent. The prizes of aspiration are always virtue, nobihty, 
skill, or other high qualities. The prizes of ^ambition are 
commonly advancement, fame, honor, and the like. In our 
older literature this word is chiefly applied to inordinate and 
selfish desire of supremacy: 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away amlitton. 

By that sin fell the angels 

ShaxbSpbabb Benry YIIIj act iii, sc. 2, 1. 4.87. 

But ambition is now largely used of an eager and steadfast 
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purpose to obtain something commendable in itself, viewed 
as a worthy prize. 

The most effectual method that has been devised for diverting men from 
vice is to give free scope to a higher ambition. 

Lecky Hxst, Eur. Morals, vol. i, p. 261, 

There is a noble and wise or an ignoble, selfish, and harmful 
ambition. Emulation is not so much to win any excellence 
or success for itself as to equal or surpass other persons. 
There is such a thing as a noble emulation^ when those we 
would equal or surpass are noble, and the means we would 
use worthy. But, at the highest, emulation is inferior as a 
motive to aspiration, which seeks the high quality or char- 
acter for its own sake, not with reference to another. Com- 
petition is the striving for something that is sought by another 
at the same time. Emulation regards the abstract, competi- 
tion the concrete; rivalry is the same in essential meaning 
with competition, but differs in the nature of the objects 
contested for, which, in the ease of rivalry, are usually of the 
nobler sort and less subject to direct gaging, measurement, 
and rule. We speak of competition in business, emulation in 
scholarship, rivalry in love, politics, etc.; emulation of ex- 
cellence, success, achievement; competition for a prize; rivalry 
between persons or nations. Competition may be friendly, 
rivalry is commonly hostile. Opposition is becoming a fre- 
quent substitute for competition in business language; it im- 
plies that the competitor is an opponent and hinderer. 

ANTONYMS: 

carelessness contentment humility indifference satisfaction 


AMEND 


SYNONYMS 

advance 

ameliorate 

better 

cleanse 


correct 
emend 
improve 
make better 


meliorate 

mend 

mitigate 

pnrify 


rectify 

reform 

repair 


To amend is to change for the better by removing faults, 
errors, or defects, and always refers to that which at some 
point falls short of a standard of excellence. Advance, bet- 
ter, and improve may refer either to what is quite imperfect 
or to what has reached a high degree of excellence; we ad- 
vance to the kingdom of God, improve the minds of our ehil- 
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dren, better the morals of the people. But for matters below 
the point of ordinary approval we seldom use these words; 
we do not speak of bettering a wretched alley, or improvnifj 
a foul sewer. There we use cleanse^ 2^unfgj or similar woi’ds 
We correct evils, reform abuses, rectify incidental conditions 
of evil or error; we ameliorate poverty and misoiy, which 
we can not wholly remove. We mend a t<')ol, repa%r a build- 
ing, correct proof; we amend character or conduct that is 
faulty, or a statement or law that is defective. A text, 
writing, or statement is amended by the author or some ade- 
quate authority; it is often emended by conjecture. A mo- 
tion is amended by the mover or by the assembly; a consti- 
tution is amended by the people; an ancient text is emended 
by a critic who believes that what seems to him the better 
reading is what the author wrote. Compare alleviate. 

» ANTONYMS: 

aggrravate debase harm mar tarnish 

blemish depress impair spoil vitiate 

corrupt deteriorate injure 

AMIABLE 

STKONTMS: 

agreeable engaging lovable pleasing 

attractive gentle lovely sweet 

benignant good-natured loving winning 

charming kind pleasant winsome 

Amiable combines the senses of lovable and loving; the 
amiable character has ready affection and kindliness for others, 
with the qualities that are adapted to win their love; amiable 
is a higher and stronger word than good-natured or agree- 
able'. Lovely is often applied to externals; as, a lovely face. 
Amiable denotes a disposition desirous to cheer, please, and 
make happy. A selfish man of the woidd may have the art 
to be agreeable; a handsome, brilliant, and witty person may 
be charming or even attractive, while by no means amiable. 
The engaging, winning, and winsome add to amiability sonu*,- 
thing of beauty, accomplishments, and grace. The benignant 
are calmly kind, as from a height and a distance. Kind, 
good-natured people may be coarse and rude, and so fail to 
be agreeable or pleasing; the really amiable are likely to avoid 
such faults by their earnest desire to please. The good- 
natured have an easy disposition to get along comfortably with 
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every one in all eireumstanees. A sweet disposition is very 
sure to be amiable, the loving heart bringing out all that is 
lovable and lovely in character. 

ANTONYMS: 

acrimonious crusty hateful ills tempered surly 

churlish disa^eeable ills conditioned morose unamiable 

crabbed dogged illshumored sour unlovely 

cruel gruff illsnatured sullen 

AMID 

SYNONYMS: 

amidst amongst betwixt mingled with 

among between in tbe midst of surrounded by 

Amid* OT amidst denotes surrounded by; among or amongst 
denotes mingled with. Between (archaic or poetic, betwixt) 
IS said of two persons or objects, or of two groups of per- 
sons or objects. ^'Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen/’ 
Gen. xiii, 9; the reference being to two bodies of herdmen. 
Amid denotes mere position; among j some active relation, as 
of companionship, hostility, etc. LowelUs ‘Limong my Books” 
regards the books as companions; amid my boohs would sug- 
gest packing, storing, or some other incidental circumstance. 
We say among friends, or among enemies, amidst the woods, 
amid the shadows. In the midst of may have merely the local 
meaning; as, I found myself m the midst of a crowd; or it 
may express even closer association than among; as, “I found 
myself in the midst of friends” suggests their pressing up on 
every side, oneself the central object; so, “where two or three 
are met together in my name, there am I in the midst of them,” 
Matt, xviii, 20; in which case it would be feebler to say 
^^among them,” impossible to say ^‘amid them” not so well 
to say ^^amidst them.” 

ANTONYMS: 

afar from away from beyond far from outside without 

AMPLIFY 

SYNONYMS: 

augment dilate expand extend unfold 

develop enlarge expatiate increase widen 

Amplify is now rarely used in the sense of increase, to 
add material substance, bulk, volume, or the like; it is now 
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almost wholly applied to discourse or writing, signifying to 
make fuller in statement, whether with or without adding mat^ 
ter of importance, as by stating fully what was before only 
implied, or by adding illustrations to make the meaning more 
readily apprehended, etc. The chief difficulty of very young 
writers is to amplify, to get beyond the bare curt statement 
by developing, expanding, unfolding the thought. The chief 
difficulty of those who have more material and experience is to 
condense sufficiently. So, in the early days of our literature 
amplify was used in the favorable sense; but at present this 
word and most kindred words are coming to share the deroga- 
tory meaning that has long attached to expatiate. We may 
develop a thought, expand an illustration, extend a discussion, 
expatiate on a hobby, dilate on something joyous or sad, en- 
large a volume, unfold a scheme, widen the range of treat- 
ment. 

ANTONYMS: 

abbreviate *'boil down'’ cut down retrench 

abridge condense epitomize summarize 

amputate curtail reduce sum up 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To amplify on or upon the subject is needless. Amplify 
this matter hy illustrations. 


ANALOGY 

SYNONYMS: 

affinity likeness relation similarity 

ooinoidenoe parity resemklanoe simile 

comparison proportion semblance similitnde 

Analogy is specifically a resemblance of relations; a resem- 
blance that may be reasoned from, so that from the likeness 
in certain respects we may infer that other and perhaps 
deeper relations exist. Affinity is a mutual attraction with 
or without seeming likeness; as, the affinity of iron for oxygen. 
(Compare attachment.) Coincidence is complete agreement 
in some one or more respects; there may be a coincidence in 
time of most dissimilar events. Parity of reasoning is said 
of an argument equally conclusive on subjects not strictly 
analogous. Similitude is a rhetorical comparison of one thing 
to another with which it has some points in common. Re- 
semblance and similarity are external or superficial, and may 
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involve no deeper relation; as, the resemblance of a cloud 
to a distant mountain. Compare allegort. 

ANTONYMS: 

disagreement dissimilarity incongruity unlikeness 

disproportion 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The analogy between (or of) nature and revelation; the 
analogy of sound to light; a family has some analogy with 
(or to) a state. 

ANGER 

SYNONYMS: 

animosity fnry offense rage 

elioler impatience passion resentment 

displeasure indig^nation peevisliness temper 

exasperation ire pettishness vexation 

fretfnlness irritation petulance wrath 

Displeasure is the mildest and most general word. Choler 
and ire^ now rare except in poetic or highly rhetorical lan- 
guage, denote a still, and the latter a persistent, aw^er. Temper 
used alone in the sense of anger is colloquial, though we may 
correctly say a hot temper , a fiery temper, etc. Passion, though 
a word of far wider application, may, in the singular, he 
employed to denote anger; “did put me in a towering pos- 
sion/^ Shakespeare Hamlet, act v, sc, 2. Anger is violent 
and vindictive emotion, which is sharp, sudden, and, like all 
violent passions, necessarily brief. Resentment (a feeling 
back or feeling over again) is persistent, the bitter brooding 
over injuries. Exasperation, a roughening, is a hot, super- 
ficial intensity of anger, demanding instant expression. Rage 
drives one beyond the bounds of prudence or discretion; 
fury is stronger yet, and sweeps one away into uncontrollable 
violence. Anger is personal and usually selfish, aroused by 
real or supposed wrong to oneself, and directed specifically 
and intensely against the person who is viewed as blame- 
worthy. Indignation is impersonal and unselfish displeasure 
at unworthy acts (from L. indigna) i, e., at wrong as wrong. 
Pure indignation is not followed by regret, and needs no re- 
pentance; it is also more self-controlled than anger. Anger 
is commonly a sin; indignation is often a duty. Wrath is 
deep and perhaps vengeful displeasure, as when the people of 
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N'azareth were ^'filled with wratW^ at the plain words of Je- 
sus (Luke ivj 28)} it may, however, simply express the cul- 
mination of righteous in^gncction without malice in a pure 
being; as, the wrath of God. Impatience , frelfiilnesSy irrila- 
tioUj peevishness y peilishnesSy petulance y and vexation are tem- 
porary and for immediate cause. Fretfulness, pettishness, and 
peevishness are chronic states finding in any petty matter 
an occasion for their exercise. Compare acrimony; enmity; 

HATRED. 


ANTONYMS 

amiability 

chanty 

forbearance 

g^entleness 


leniency 

lenity 

longssuffering 

love 


mildness 

patience 

peace 

peaceableness 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Anger at the insult prompted the reply, 
the offender exaggerates the offense. 


peacefulness 

selfscontrol 

self-restraint 


Anger toward 


ANIMAL 

SYNONYMS: 

beast living being living organism fanna 

brute living creature sentient being 

An animal is a sentient being, distinct from inanimate mat- 
ter and from vegetable life on the one side and from mental 
and spiritual existence on the other. Thus man is properly 
classified as an animal. But because the animal life is the 
lowest and rudest part of his being and that which he shares 
with inferior creatures, to call any individual man an animal 
is to imply that the animal nature has undue supremacy, 
and so is deep condemnation or utter insult. The brute is 
the animal viewed as dull to all finer feeling; the beast is 
looked upon as a being of appetites. To call a man a brute 
is to imply that he is unfeeling and cruel; to call him a 
beast is to indicate that he is vilely sensual. Wo speak of the 
cruel father as a brute to his children; of the drunkard as 
making a beast of himself. Ro firmly are these figurative 
senses established that we now incline to avoid applying brute 
or beast to any creature, as a horse or dog, for which we 
have any affection; we prefer in such cases the word animal 
Creature is a word of wide signification, including all the 
things that God has created, whether inanimate objects, 
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plants, animals, angels, or men. A livmg beingj creature^ 
or organism may be, in strictness either a plant or an animal, 
since plants have life — ^\"egetable life; but in popular use a 
living being or living creature is understood to mean an 
animal: 

And God created great whales, and every living creature that moveth, 
which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind. 

Gen. i, 21. 

In scientific use a living organism is indeterminately either 
plant or animal, and in the lower forms of life it is often 
difficult to decide in a given ease which it is. The animals of 
a region are collectively called its fauna. 

ANTONYMS! 

angel matter soul substance (material) 

inanimate object mind spirit vegetable 

man mineral 

ANNOUNCE 

STNOinrMS: 

advertise give notice (of) proclaim reveal 

blazon give ont promulgate say 

circulate berald propound spread abroad 

communicate make known pnblisk state 

declare notify report tell 

enunciate 

To announce is to give intelligence of in some formal or 
public way. We may announce that which has occurred or 
that which is to occur, though the word is chiefly used in the 
anticipative sense; we announce a book when it is in press, 
a guest when he arrives. To blazon is to make widely known ; 
announce publicly; publish far and wide. We advertise our 
business, communicate our intentions, enunciate our views; 
we notify an individual, give notice to the public. Declare 
has often an authoritative force; to declare war is to cause 
war to be, where before there may have been only hostilities; 
we say declare war, proclaim peace. We propound a ques- 
tion or an argument, promulgate the views of a sect or party, 
or the decision of a court, etc. We report an interview, 
reveal a secret, herald the coming of some distingxdshed per- 
son or great event. Publish^ in popular usage, is becoming 
closely restricted to the sense of issuing through the press; 
we announce a book that is to be published. 
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ANTONYMS: 

bury hide keep scciet auppross 

conceal hush secrete withhold 

cover (up) keep back 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The event was announced to the family by telegraph. 


ANSWER 

SYNONYMS: 

rejoinder repartee reply response retort 

A verbal answer is a return of words to something that seems 
to call for them, and is made to a charge as well as to a ques- 
tion; an answer may be even made to an unspoken implica- 
tion or manifestation; see Luke v, 22. In a wider sense, 
anything said or done m return for some word, action, or 
suggestion of another may be called an answer. The blow 
of an enraged man, the whinny of a horse, the howling of 
the wind, the movement of a bolt in a lock, an echo, etc., 
may each be an answer to some word or movement. A reply 
is an unfolding, and ordinarily implies thought and intelli- 
gence. A rejoinder is strictly an answer to a reply, though 
often used in the general sense of answer, but always with the 
implication of something more or less controversial or opposed, 
though lacking the eonelusiveness implied in answer; an answer, 
in the full sense, to a charge, an argument, or an objection 
is adequate, and finally refutes and disposes of it; a reply 
or rejoinder may be quite inadequate, so that one may say, 
'‘This reply is not an answer;” "I am ready with an answer” 
means far more than “I am ready with a reply,” A response 
is accordant or harmonious, designed or adapted to carry on 
the thought of the words that called it forth, as the responses 
in a liturgical service, or to meet the wish of him who seeks 
it; as, the appeal for aid met a prompt and hearty response. 
Repartee is a prompt, witty, and commonly good-natured 
answer to some argument or attack; a retort may also bo 
witty, but is severe and may be even savage in its intensity. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

An answer %n writing, or by word of mouth, to the ques- 
tion. 
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ANTICIPATE 

SYNONYMS: 

apprehend forecast hope 

expect foretaste look forward to 

To anticipate may be either to take before in fact or to 
take before in thought; in the former sense it is allied with 
prevent; in the latter, with the synonyms above given. This 
is coming to be the prevalent and favorite use. We expect 
that which we have good reason to believe will happen; as, 
a boy expects to grow to manhood. We hope for that which 
we much desire and somewhat expect. We apprehend what 
we both expect and fear. Anticipate is commonly used now, 
like foretaste^ of that which we expect both with confidence 
and pleasure. In this use it is a stronger word than hopej 
where often ^^the wish is father to the thought.'^ I hope for 
a visit from my friend, though I have no word from him; I 
expect it when he writes that he is coming; and as the time 
draws near I anticipate it with pleasure. Compare abide; 
PBEVENT. 

ANTONYMS: 

despair of doubt fear recollect 

distrust dread recall remember 


ANTICIPATION 

STMONTMS: 

antepast foreboding foretkongltt 

apprekension forecast kope 

expectancy foresigkt presentiment 

expectation foretaste prevision 

Expectation may be either of good or evil; presentiment 
almost always, apprehension and foreboding always, of evil; 
anticipation and antepast, commonly of good. Thus, we speak 
of the pleasures of anticipation, A foretaste may be of good 
or evil, and is more than imaginary; it is a part actually 
received in advance. Foresight and forethought prevent fu- 
ture evil and secure future good by timely looking forward, 
and acting upon what is foreseen. Compare aittioipate, 

ANTONYMS: 

astonishment dread f realization 

consummation enjoyment surprise 

despair fear wonder 

doubt 
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ANTIPATHY 

SYNOmrMS: 

aliliorrence dis^st hatred repnmanoe 

antagonism dislike hostility repulsion 

aversion distaste opposition nncongeniality 

detestation 

Antipathy j repugnance, and uncongeniality are instinctive; 
other forms of dislike may be acquired or cherished for cause. 
Uncongeniality is negative, a want of touch or sympathy. An 
antipathy to a person or thing is an instinctive recoil from 
connection or association with that person or tiling, and may 
be physical or mental, or both. Antagonism may result from 
the necessity of circumstances; opposition may spring Croin 
conflicting views or interests; abhorrence and detestation may 
be the result of religious and moral training; distaste and dis- 
gust may be acquired; aversion is a deep and permanent dis- 
like. A natural antipathy may give rise to opposition which 
may result in hatred and hostility. Compare acrimony ; 
anger; enmity; hatred. 

ANTONTTMS: 

affinity attraction fellow«feoling kindliness sympathy 

agreement congeniality harmony regard 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Antipathy to (less frequently for or against) a person or 
thing; antipathy between or betwixt two persons or things. 


ANTIQUE 

SYNONYMS: 

ancient old=‘fashloned quaint superannuated 

antiquated 

Antique refers to an ancient, antiquated to a discarded 
style. Antique is that which is either ancient in fact or 
ancient in style. The reference is to the styki rather than to 
the age. We can speak of the antique architeidure oL* a church 
just built. The difference between antiquated and antique is 
not in the age, for a Puritan style may be scuvired as anti- 
quated, while a Roman or Renaissance style may be prized 
as antique. The (antiquated is not so much out of dale as 
out of vogue. Old-fashioned may bo used approvingly or 
contemptuously. In the latter ease it becomes a synonym 
for antiquated; in the good sense it approaches the moaning 
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of antique^ but indicates less duration. We call a wide 
New England fireplace oldrfasMoned; a coin of the Cassars, 
antique. Quaint combines the idea of age with a pleasing 
oddity; as, a quaint gambrel-roofed house. Antiquated is 
sometimes used of persons in a sense akin to superannuated. 
The antiquated person is out of style and out of sympathy 
with the present generation by reason of age; the super- 
annuated person is incapacitated for present activities by 
reason of age. Compare old. 

ANTONYMS: 

fashionable fresh modern modish new^ recent stylish 


ANXIETY 

STNONTMS: 

angnisli disquiet foreboding perplexity 

apprebensioxL disturbance fretfulness solicitude 
care dread fretting trouble 

concern fear misgiving worry 

Anxiety is, according to its derivation, a choking disquiet^ 
akin to anguish; anxiety is mental; anguish may be mental or 
physical; angmsh is in regard to the known, anxiety in re- 
gard to the unknown; anguish is because of what has hap- 
pened, anxiety because of what may happen. Anxiety refers 
to some future event, always suggesting hopeful possibility, 
and thus differing from apprehension, fear, dread, forebod- 
ing, terror, all of which may be quite despairing. In mat- 
ters within our reach, anxiety always stirs the question 
whether something can not be done, and is thus a valuable spur 
to doing; in this respect it is allied to care. Foreboding, 
dread, etc., commonly incapacitate for all helpful thought 
or endeavor. Worry is a more petty, restless, and manifest 
anxiety; anxiety may be quiet and silent; worry is com- 
munieated to all around. Solicitude is a milder anxiety. 
Fretting or fretfulness is a weak complaining without thought 
of accomplishing or changing anything, but merely as a relief 
to one’s own disquiet. Perplexity often involves anxiety, but 
may be quite free from it. A student may be perplexed 
regarding a translation, yet, if he has time enough, not at 
all anxious regarding it. 
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ANTONYMS: 

apathy calmness confidence lightsheartedness satisfaction 

assurance carelessness ease nonchalance tranquility 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

Anxiety for a friend's return^ anxiety about, in regard to, 
or concerning the future. 

APATHY 

SYNONYMS: 

calmness insensibility quietness stoicism 

composure lethargy quietude tranquillity 

immobility passiveness sluggishness unconcern 

impassibility phleg^m stillness unfeelingness 

indifference 

Apathy, according to its Greek derivation, is a simple 
absence of feeling or emotion. There are persons to whom 
a certain degree of apathy is natural, an innate sluggishness 
of the emotional nature. In the apathy of despair, a person 
gives up, without resistance or sensibility, to what he has 
fiercely struggled to avoid. While apathy is want of feeling, 
calmness is feeling without agitation. Calmness is the result 
of strength, courage, or trust; apathy is the result of dulness 
or weakness. Composure is freedom from agitation or dis- 
turbance, resulting ordinarily from force of will, or from 
perfect confidence in one's own resources. Impassibility is 
a philosophical term applied to the Deity, as infinitely exalted 
above all stir of passion or emotion. Unfeelingness, the 
Saxon word that should be the exact equivalent of apathy, 
really means more, a lack of the feeling one ought to have, 
a censurable hardness of heart. Indifference and insensibility 
designate the absence of feeling toward certain persons or 
things; apathy, entire absence of feeling. Indifference is 
a want of interest; insensibility is a want of feeling; uncon- 
cern has reference to consequences. We speak of insensibility 
of heart, immobility of countenance. Stoicism is an inten- 
tional suppression of feeling and deadening of sensibilities, 
while apathy is involuntary. Compare calm; best; sa?TTPOR. 
ANTONYMS: 

agitation eagerness fury susceptibility 

alarm emotion passion sympathy 

anxiety excitement sensibility turbulence 

care feeling sensitiveness vehemence 

distress frenzy storm violence 

disturbance 
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PREPOSITIONS: 

The apathy of monastic life; apathy toward good. 


APIECE 

SYNONYMS: 

distribntively each individually separately severally 

There is no discernible difference in sense between so much 
apiece and so much each; the former is the more common 
and popular, the latter the more elegant expression. Dis- 
tributively is generally used of numbers and abstract rela- 
tions. Individually emphasizes the independence of the in- 
dividuals; separately and severally still more emphatically 
hold them apart. The signers of a note may become jointly 
and severally responsible, that is, each liable for the entire 
amount, as if he had signed it alone. Witnesses are often 
brought separately into court, in order that no one may be 
influenced by the testimony of another. If a company of 
laborers demand a dollar apiece^ that is a demand that each 
shall receive that sum; if they individually demand a dollar, 
each individual makes the deman 
ANTONYMS; 

accumulatively confusedly indiscriminately together 

collectively en masse synthetically unitedly 

APOLOGY 

STNOimUS: 

acknowledgment defense encnse plea 

confession exculpation justification vindication 

All these words express one’s answer to a charge of wrong 
or error that is or might be made. Apology has undergone 
a remarkable change from its old sense of valiant defense — 
as in Justin Martyr’s Apologies for the Christian faith — ^to 
its present meaning of humble confession and concession. He 
who offers an apology admits himself, at least technically and 
seemingly, in the wrong. An apology is for what one has 
done or left undone ; an excuse may be for what one proposes 
to do or leave undone as well; as, one sends beforehand his 
excuse for not accepting an invitation; if he should fail either 
to be present or to excuse himself, an apology would he in 
order. An excuse for a fault is an attempt at partial justifi- 
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cation; as, one alleges haste as an excuse for carelessness. 
Confession is a full acknowledgment of wrong, generally oi‘ 
a grave wrong, with or without apology or excuse. Pica 
ranges in sense from a prayer for favor or pardon to an 
attempt at full vindication. Defense^ exculpation, justijica- 
tion, and vindication are more properly antonyms than 
synonyms of apology in its modern sense, and should he so 
given, but for their connection with its historic usage. Com- 
pare confess; defense. 

ANTONYMS: 

accusation charge condemnation injury wrong 

censure complaint imputation insult offense 

PREPOSITIONS; 

An apology to the guest for the oversight would be fitting. 

APPARENT 

SYNONYMS: 

likely presumable probable seeming 

The apparent is that which appears ; the word has two con- 
trasted senses, either of that which is manifest, visible, cer- 
tain, or of that which merely seems to be and may be very 
different from what is; as, the apparent motion of the sun 
around the earth. Apparent kindness easts a doubt on tlie 
reality of the kindness; apparent neglect implies that more 
care and pains may have been bestowed than wc are aware of. 
Presumable implies that a thing may be i-easonably Hup])OHed 
beforehand without any full knowledge of the facts. Proh~ 
able implies that we know facts enough to malse ns moderately 
confident of it. Seeming expresses great doubt of the reality; 
seeming innocence comes very near in meaning to probahlr 
guilt. Apparent indicates less assurance than probable, and 
more than seeming. A man^s probable intent wo believe will 
prove to be his real intent; his seeming intent w(^ believe to 
be a sham ; his apparent intent may be the true one, tliongh wo 
have not yet evidence on which to pronounce with certainty 
or even with confidence. Likely is a word with a wide range 
of usage, hut always implying the belief that the thing is, 
or will be, true; it is often used with the infinitive, as the 
other words of this list can not be; as, it is likely to happen. 
Compare evident. 
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AlfTONYMS: 

doubtful dubious improbable unimaginable unlikely 

PREPOSITIONS: 

(When apparent is used in the sense of evident) : Hia guilt 
is apparent in every act to all observers. 


APPEAL 

SYNONYMS! 

address call (upon) invoke request 

apply entreat refer (to) resort (to) 

To appeal (from L. appello, appellare, to address, call upon, 
entreat, etc.) closely follows in English the Latin sense. 
Anciently, one who felt himself wronged would seize an op- 
portunity, if possible, to call out to the king for redress, 
thus often securing reversal of the judgment of a subordinate 
officer : 

And as the King of Israel was passing by upon the wall, there cried a 
woman unto him, saying, Help, my lord, 0, King. 2 Kings vi, 26. 

Hence comes the modern legal sense, to appeal (a ease) from 
a lower authority to a higher: 

I appeal unto Ciesar. Acts xxv, 11. 

Figuratively, one may appeal to any authority believed 
to be decisive; as, to appeal to facts, statistics, history, arms, 
force, reason, or posterity. 

Greatness appeals to the future. E^vtERsn x Essays, Self-Reliance, 

In personal use, to appeal is more than to asTcf it is to ask 
with special earnestness, and is akin to beseech or entreat; 
one appeals to another for some form of help, support, favor, 
or benefit; an offender may appeal for mercy or forgive- 
ness. By extension to inanimate things and abstractions, 
to ideas, activities, emotions, etc., to appeal is to awaken 
response or sympathy; courage, sincerity, and tenderness ap- 
peal to some of our noblest instincts; sensationalism does 
not appeal to me: 

Man is not a creature of pure reason;, he must have his senses de- 
lightfully appealed to. Iiamb Essays of Elia, p. 53. [w l co ] 

To apply is more formal than to appeal; one may apply to 
an appointing officer for an appointment; apply to the treas- 
urer for funds; apply at the bureau of information for par- 
^eulars. Compare address; apply; ask; plead; prat. 
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ANTONYMS: 

abjure defy deny disavow disclaim refuse i epudiate 

APPEAR 

SYNONYMS: 

ihare tlie appearance or semblance look seem 

Appear and look refer to what manifests itself to the 
senses; to a semblance or probability presented directly to the 
mind. Seem applies to what is manifest to the mind on re- 
flection. It suddenly appears to me that there is smoke in the 
distance; as I watch, it looks like a fli’e; from my knowledge 
of the locality and observation of pai’tienlars, it seems to me 
a farmhouse must be burning. 

ANTONYMS: 

be be certain, real, or true be the fact exist 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Appear at the front; among the first; on or upon the sur- 
face; to the eye; in evidence, in print; from reports; near 
the harbor; before the public; in appropriate dress; mih 
the insignia of his rank; above the clouds; below the surface*, 
under the lee; over the sea; through the mist; appear for, 
m behalf of, or against one in court- 

APPEND 

SYNONYMS: 

add affix annex attack subjoin subscribe 

To append (from L. ad, to, + pendo, hang) is literally to 
hang to, as a seal (formerly, and in some cases still, held to the 
document by a strip of parchment, ribbon, or the like) ; 
hence to add (see add) or attach as something accessory, 
subordinate, or supplemental; as, to append a codicil to a will. 
To affix (from L. ad, to, + figo, fasten) is to fix, fasten, or 
attach, to, on, or upon something already existing, of which it 
may or may not become an integral part; as, to a$x a placard 
to a wall or a superscription to a letter; to affix a syllable at 
the beginning or end of a word (either a prefix or a suffix 
being called an "affix”)* To annex (from L. ad, to, + nccto, 
bind, tie) is to add at the end, with less idea of subordination 
and dependence, and more of combination or union than is 
conveyed by append^ as, to annex a suburb to a city, or a prov- 
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ince to an empire. A codicil or a signature may be affixed^ 
annexed^ appended, or attached; the signature or name may 
also be said to be subscribed; a title or a superscription is 
affixed (not annexed or appended, though in some cases we may 
speak of it as attached) to a volume or a treatise; a penalty 
may be affixed, annexed, or attached to a prohibition; a con- 
dition may be affixed, annexed, or attached to a promise ; notes 
or indexes are not affixed, but added or appended to a volume; 
an appendix is something appended. 

ANTONYMS: 

detach disconnect disengage separate 

APPENDAGE 

SYNONYMS: 

accessory addition appnrionance concomitant 

accompaniment adjnnet attachment extension 
addendum appendix auxiliary supplement 

An adjunct (something joined to) constitutes no real part 
of the thing or system to which it is joined, though perhaps a 
valuable addition; an appendage is commonly a real, though 
not an essential or necessary p^ of that with which it is con- 
nected; an appurtenance belongs subordinately to something 
by which it is employed, especially as an instrument to ac- 
complish some purpose. A horse^s tail is at once an orna- 
mental appendage and a useful appurtenance; we could not 
call it an adjunct, though we might use that word of his iron 
shoes. Attachment, primarily the act of attaching or the state 
of being attached, is extended to denote the means of attach- 
ing, as a nexus, band, or tie; as, the attachments of a muscle; 
also, to denote something appended or attached, as an adjunct; 
in machinery an attachment is some mechanism that can be 
brought into optional connection with the principal move- 
ment; as, a spiral turning attachment to a lathe; an eolian 
attachment to a piano; a hemmer is a valuable attachment 
of a sewing-mactoe. An extension, as of a railroad or of 
a franchise, carries out further something already existing. 
We add an appendix to a book, to contain names, dates, lists, 
etc., which would encumber the text; we add a supplement 
to supply omissions, as, for instance, to bring it up to date. 
An appendix may be called an addendum; but addendum may 
be used of a brief note, which would not be dignified by the 
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name of appendix; such notes are often grouped as addenda. 
An addition might be matter interwoven in the body of the 
work, an index, plates, editorial notes, etc., which might bo 
valuable additions, but not within the meaning of appendix 
or supplement. Compare acoessoby; auxiliaby. 

ANTONYMS: 

main body original total whole 

PREPOSITIONS: 

That which is thought of as added we <‘ull an appendage 
to; that which is looked upon as an integral part is called 
an appendage of. 

APPETITE 

SYNONYMS: 

appetency impulse lust propensity 

craving inclination passion relisli 

desire liking proclivity tkirst 

disposition longing proneness zest 

Appetite is used only of the demands of the physical sys- 
tem, unless otherwise expressly stated, as when wo say an 
appetite for knowledge; passion includes all excitable im- 
pulses of our nature, as anger, fear, love, haired, etc. Appe- 
tite is thus more animal than passion; and whoi wo speak of 
passions and appetites as conjoined or contrasted, wo think 
of the appetites as wholly physical and of the pemions as, in 
part at least, mental or spiritual. Wo say an appetite for 
food, a passion for fame. Compare desibe. 

ANTONYMS: 

antipathy detestation dislike distaste indifterenoe repugnance 
aversion disgust disrelish hatred loathing reiiulsion 

Compare aktipatht. 

PREPOSITION: 

He had an insatiable appetite for the marvelous. 

APPLY 

SYNONYMS: 

allot associate ooimect employ Aze 

appropriate attack dedicate ez:ercise use 

assigu conjoin devote At 

To apply (from L. ad, to, + plico, fold), literally to fold to 
or upon, signifies to lay, place, or put upon for some special 
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purpose; to bring into contact witli, according to some idea 
of purpose, fitness, or relationship; as, to apply the finger 
to the pulse; to apply a poultice to a bruise or a bandage 
to a wound; apply oil to a machine; in figurative use we 
apply a principle, law, or rule to a particular case; we 
apply steam to navigation; apply the nund or apply oneself 
to study or to a problem; apply a fund to a special use; ap- 
ply a test to a metal, or to e^ndenee, professions, or char- 
acter; apply an epithet or a nickname. 

The words above given as synonyms for apply must be 
regarded as suggestions rather than substitutes, except within 
very narrow limits. While apply may, in some special use, 
be substituted for any one of these, or of a variety of other 
words, it is rarely interchangeable with any one of them, so 
that it may almost be said to be a word without a synonym. 
'(V'hen we seem to have found a synonym, examination qmckly 
shows that the differences are more striking, the resemblances 
between the words so compared Thus, a sticking-plaster 
which is applied to a surface is of necessity attached, but 
the latter word is rarely used in that connection; a poultice 
which is applied is often especially so prepared that it shall 
not become attached; a postage-stamp, which is attached or 
affixed to a letter, is not said to be applied; a measnring-rule 
is applied to a surface, and is useful for that purpose be- 
cause it is not attached; a whip is applied to a horse, but 
if it were attached to the horse it could not well be applied; 
a placard is affixed to a post, but it is not said to be applied; 
a sum of money may be allotted, applied, appropriated, dedi- 
cated, or devoted to a particular use; but allot carries too 
much of its original meaning of chance, and dedicate or de- 
vote too much of saeredness for business use; appropriate has 
a sense of official designation which is not in apply; money 
may be applied to a use for which it was not appropriated; 
that which is applied may be sometimes said to be ttsed, enb- 
ployed, or exercised; but to employ, exercise, or use the mind 
on a problem would mean much less than to apply the mind 
to the problem; a remedy is said to be used, but not applied, 
internally; we apply, adapt, adjust, or fit a theory to the 
facts (but not the facts to the theory) — apply to test its 
correctness, adapt, adjust, or fit by any change in the theory 
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that the facts may require; a rule, law, or principle fits a 
ease to which it exactly corresponds; it applies to a ease 
with which it has some inherent connection; the proposition 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles does not apply to the segment of a circle; the law 
against burglary does not apply to highway robbery; apply 
and refer view the same fact from opposite directions; we 
apply a rule to a ease, refer (never apply) the case to the 
rule. Apply thus stands singularly alone; its true meanings 
and connections can be learned only by study of the dic- 
tionary and of approved usage, not by any substitution of 
other words. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for attach. 


APPORTION 

SYNONYMS; 

allot assign distrilmte grant 

appoint deal divide share 

appropriate dispense 

To allot or assign may be to make an arbitrary division; 
the same is true of distribute or divide. That which is ap- 
portioned is given by some fixed rule, which is meant to be 
uniform and fair; as, representatives are apportioned among 
the States according to population. To dispense is to give 
out freely; as, the sun dispenses light and heat. A thing is 
appropriated to or for a specific purpose (to which it thus 
becomes proper ^ in the original sense of being its own) ; 
money appropriated by Congress for one purpose can not 
be expended for any other. One may apportion what ho 
only holds in trust; he shares what is his own. Compare 
ALLOT. 

ANTONYMS; 

cling to consolidate gather together receive 

collect divide arbitrarily keep together retain 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Apportion to each a fair amount; apportion the property 
among the heirs, bet/ween two claimants; apportion accord-^ 
img to numbers, etc. 
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APPROXIMATION 

SYNONYMS: 

approacli likeness neigkborkood resemblance 

contignity nearness propingnity sindGLarity 

In mathematies, approximation is not guesswork, not loose- 
ness, and not error. The process of approximation is as exact 
and correct at every point as that by which an absolute result 
is secured; the result only fails of exactness because of some 
inherent difficulty in the problem. The attempt to ^^square 
the circle” gives only an approximate result, because of the 
impossibility of expressing the circumference in terms of the 
radius. But the limits of error on either side are known, 
and the approximation has practical value. Outside of mathe- 
matics, the correct use of approximation (and the kindred 
words approximate and approximately) is to express as near 
an approach to accuracy and certainty as the conditions of 
human thought or action in any given case make possible. 
Resemblance and similarity may be but superficial and ap- 
parent; approximation is real. Approach is a relative term, 
indicating that one has come nearer than before, though the 
distance may yet be considerable; an approximation brings 
one really near. Nearness, neighborhood, and propinquity are 
commonly used of place ; approximation, of mathematical 
calculations and abstract reasoning; we speak of approach 
to the shore, nearness to the town, approximation to the 
truth. 

ANTONYMS: 

difference distance error remoteness unlikeness variation 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The approximation of the vegetable to the animal type. 

ARMS 

SYNONYMS: 

accouterments armor bamess mail weapons 

Arms are implements of attack; armor is a defensive cov- 
ering. The knight put on his armor; he grasped his a/rms. 
With the disuse of defensive armor the word has practically 
gone out of military use, but it is still employed in the nevy, 
where the distinction is clearly preserved; any vessel provid^ 
with cannon is an armed vessel; an armored ship is an iron- 
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clad. Anything that can be wielded in a fight may become 
a weapon, as a pitchfork or a paving-stone; arms are espe- 
cially made and designed for confl.ici. 

ARMY 

SYNONYMS: 

armament forces military soldiers 

array liost multitude soldiery 

force legions phalanx troops 

An army is an organized body of men armed for war, ordi- 
narily considerable in numbers, always independent in organi- 
zation so far as not to be a constituent part oL* any otlier 
command. Organization, unity, and independence, i*ather than 
numbers are the essentials of an army. We speak of the in- 
vading army of Cortes or Pizarro, though either body was con- 
temptible in numbers from a modern military standpoint. 
We may have a little army, a large army, or a vast army, 
Sost is used for any vast and orderly assemblage; as, the 
stars are called the heavenly host, Mviltilude expresses num- 
ber without order or organization;' a rmltitude oi‘ armed men 
is not an army, but a mob. Legion (from the Latin) and 
phalanx (from the Greek) are applied by a kind of poetic 
license to modern forces; the plural legions is j)r(»reiTed, in 
most uses, to the singular. Military is a general word for 
Imd-forces; the military may include all the ai'inod soldiery 
of a nation, or the term may be applied to any small de- 
tached company, as at a fort, in distinction from civilians. 
Any organized body of men by whom tlie law or will of a 
people is executed is a force; the word is a usual term for 
the police of any locality. 


ARRAIGN 

SYNONYMS: 

accuse charge impeach prosecute 

ceusure cite indiot summon 

Arraign is an official word, a person accused of crime is 
arraigned when he is formally called into court, the indict- 
ment read to him, and the demand made of him to plead guilty 
or not guilty; in more extended use, to arraign is to call in 
question for fault in any formal, public, or official way. 
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One may charge another with any fault, great or trifling, pri- 
vately or publicly, formally or informally. Accuse is stronger 
than charge, suggesting more of the formal and criminal; 
a person may charge a friend with unkindness or neglect; 
he may accuse a tramp of stealing. Censure carries the idea 
of fault, but not of crime; it may be private and individual, 
or public and official. A judge, a president, or other officer 
of high rank may be impeached before the appropriate tri- 
bunal for high crimes; the veracity of a witness may be 
impeached by damaging evidence. A person of the highest 
character may be summoned as defendant in a civil suit; or 
he may be cited to answer as administrator, etc. Indict and 
arraign apply strictly to criminal proceedings, and only an 
alleged criminal is indicted or arraigned. One is indicted by 
the grand jury, and arraigned before the appropriate court. 
ANTONYMS: 

acquit discharge exonerate overlook release 

condone excuse forgive pardon set free 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

Arraign at the bar, before the tribunal, of or for a crime; 
on or upon an indictment. 

ARRANGE 

SYKONYMSs 

adjust compose order set is. order 

array dispose place in order set up 

assort form put in order sort 

classify g:roii.p range sort out 

colligate liarmoxLize set sort over 

collocate marslial * 

To arrange is to place in definite order, in accordance with 
some plan or design; the basis of arrangement may greatly 
vary; we may arrange objects according to size or character, 
as books upon shelves; according to convenience or readi- 
ness for use, as a mechanic's tools; according to taste or 
artistic effect, as the pictures or furniture of a room, the 
flowers in a vase, etc.; or according to rhetorical effect or 
logical connection, as words in a sentence, sentences in a para- 
graph, or arguments in a discourse. The same objects may 
be differently arranged according to the purpose in view; 
articles of apparel are arranged in a wardrobe according to 
space, convenience, or readiness for use; they ^r^ arranged 
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upon the person according to their effect as parts of a cos- 
tume. To assort or clas8%fy is to arrange according to sorts 
or classes; ready-made clothmg is placed for sale in as- 
sorted sizes; books are classified in a public library. Assort 
generally has reference to material qualities, as of size, color, 
weight, or the like; classify to some mental basis of connec- 
tion or sequence; goods are assorted; plants and animals arc 
classified according to genera, species, etc.; to assort the speci- 
mens in a museum according to size, color, or appearance 
would spoil the classification; furnituie is assoHed in a ware- 
house, arranged in a parlor. Studies or students are not 
assorted, but arranged or classified To sort, sort over, or 
sort out, is viewed as a ruder and more general process, les?! 
definite and exact than to assort, and quite lacking the orderly 
basis of arrange. To harmonize is to arrange in such order 
or relation as to produce a harmonious effect, musical or 
other To range, to place in a row or rows, is used iminmrily 
of large objects or those covering considerable space, as, 
m the use of the noun, we speak of a “range” of columns or 
of mountains, as used of troops range has less reference 
than arrange to minor matters of order and alignment, and 
more to the extended distribution of the whole as an effective 
fighting force. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzans ranffed his Sulioto hand 

Halle OK Marco JSozzarift, st 2, 

Here arranged would be insuperably feeble. To array is to 
draw up or arrange in order for battle, as an army; array 
expresses more of readiness for action on a largo scale than 
arrange, and more of spectacular and cohesive formation than 
range; scouts or skirmishers may be ranged along the front; 
the main army is arrayed in line of battle. Ma/rshal is more 
preparatory, and may have reference merely to the enrol- 
ment and assemblage of a force. 

False wizard, avaunt! I have marahaUed my clan. 

Campbell LocMcVa Warninff, 

As modern projectiles discourage spectacular formations the 
word array is falling out of military use, but still, both as 
noun and verb, has extensive literary employment with splen- 
did descriptive force. 
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By torch, and trumpet fast arrayedi. 

Each warrior drew his battle blade. 

Campbell Eohenlinden. 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The morn, the marshaling in arms, 

The day, battle’s magnificently stern array. 

Byboist Childe Sarold, st. 28. 

As applied to dress, array carries the same idea of splendor. 

Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. 

Ecu. vi, 29. 

To form, in this connection, is to arrange parts or units 
so that they assume a certain form or shape; as, to form 
a procession; to form troops in line or column; to form 
a regiment in a square; to dispose is to place parts or units 
in relative position for mutual cooperation or support on an 
extended scale; a modem army is disposed over so large an 
area that the different parts can not see one another, and 
no '^form” of the entire force is visible from any point; 
hence we naturally speak of the disposition rather than of 
the formation of the force. To compose is to put together 
things, thoughts, parts, or elements so as to form an orderly 
whole; to compose may include arranging, but commonly in- 
volves much more; in compose, the thought of unity prevails; 
in dispose, the thought of distribution. In printing, to com- 
pose is to arrange (type) in proper order, as in the com- 
posiwp-stiek — ^in this sense rarely used, set or set up being 
the technical terms; yet a type-setter is regularly called a 
“compositor,” and the process “composition.” See adjust; 
COMPROMISE. 

ANTONYMS: 

confuse disorder disturb pi or pie (print) 

derange disperse jumble scatter 

disarrange 

ARRAY 

SYNONYMS: 

army collection line of battle parade 

arrangement disposition order sbow 

battle array ezbibition order of battle sigbt 

The phrase battle array or array of battle is archaic and 
poetic; we now say in line or order of battle. The parade 
is for exhibition and oversight, and partial rehearsal of mili- 
tary manual and maneuvers. Array refers to a continuous 
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arrangement of men, so that all may be seen or reviewed 
at once. This is practically impossible with the vast am/cs 
of our day. We say rather the disposition of troo})s, which 
expresses their location so as to sustain and sm>pori, though 
unable to see or readily communicate with each other. Com- 
pare DRESS. 

ARREST 

SYNONYMS: 

appreKend detain restrain stop 

capture hold seonre take into custody 

catch make prisoner seize take prisoner 

The legal term arrest carries always the implication of a 
legal offense; this is true even of arresting for debt. But 
one may be detatned by process of law when no oflonse is 
alleged against him, as in the case of a witness wlio is held 
in a house of detention till a case comCvS to trial. One may 
be restrained of his liberty without arrest, as in an insane 
asylum; an individual or corporation may be restrained by 
injunction from selling certain property. In case of an arrest, 
an officer may secure his pidsoner by fetters, by a locked 
door, or other means effectually to prevent escape. Capture 
is commonly used of seizure by armed force; as, to capture 
a ship, a fort, etc. Compare tiin’Disr; obstkitct. 

ANTONYMS; 

discharge dismiss free libeiato release sot free 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Arrested for crime, on suspicion, bg the shcrifiC; on, upon^ 
or by virtue of a warrant; on final process; in execution. 


SYNONYMS; 

art 

hliud 

cheat 

contrlvanoe 

craft 


ARTIFICE 


cunniug 

device 

dodge 

finesse 

fraud 


guile 

imposture 

inveution 

machination 

maneuver 


ruse 

stratagem 

subterfuge 

trick 

wile 


A contrivance or device may be either good or bad. A cheat 
is a mean advantage in a bargain; a frauds any form of 
covert robbery or injury. Imposture is a deceitful contrivance 
for securing charity, credit, or consideration. A stratagem or 
maneuver may be of the good against the bad, as it were a 
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skilful movement of war. A wile is usually but not necessarily 
evil. 

E’en ctuldren followed with, endearing wile. 

Goldsmith Deserted Tillage, 1. 184, 

A trick is often low, injurious, and malicious ; we say a mean 
trick; the word is sometimes used playfully with less than its 
full meaning. A ruse or a blind may be quite innocent and 
harmless. An artifice is a carefully and delicately prepared 
contrivance for doing indirectly what one could not well do 
directly. A device is something studied out for promoting 
an end, as in a mechanism; the word is used of indirect action, 
often, but not necessarily directed to an e\il, selfish, or in- 
jurious end. Finesse is especially subtle coyitrivance, delicate 
artifjce, whether for good or evil. Compare fraud. 

ANTOmrMS; 

artlessness frankness ingenuousness simplicity- 

candor guilelessness innocence sincerity 

fairness honesty openness truth 


ARTIST 

SYNONYMS: 

artificer artisan mechanic operative workman 

Artist, artificer, and artisan are all from the root of art, 
but artist holds to the esthetic sense, while artificer and artisan 
follow the mechanical or industrial sense of the word (see 
ART under science). Artist thus comes only into accidental 
association with the other words of this group, not being a 
synonym of any one of them and having practically no 
S3monym of its own. The work of the artist is creative; that 
of the artisan mechanical. The man who paints a beautiful 
picture is an artist; the man who makes pin-heads all day is 
an artisan. The artificer is between the two, putting more 
thought, intelligence, and taste into his work than the artisan, 
but less of the idealizing, creative power than the artist. The 
sculptor, shaping his model in clay, is artificer as well as 
artist; patient artisans, working simply by rule and scale, 
chisel and polish the stone. The man who constructs any- 
thing by mere routine is a mechanic. The man whose work 
involves thought, skill, and constructive power is an artificer. 
The hod-carrier is a laborer; the bricklayer is a mechanic; 
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the master mason is an artificer. Those who operate ma- 
chinery nearly self-acting are operatives. 

ASK 

SYNONYMS: 

appeal beseeok implore re^L^-ii^e 

apply for crave petition solicit 

apply to demand pray supplicate 

beg entreat request 

One asks what he feels that he may fairly claim and reason- 
ably expect j “if a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father/^ Luke xi, 11 j he hegs for that to which he advances 
no claim but pity. Demand is a determined and often an 
arrogant word; one may rightfully demand what is his own 
or his due, when it is withheld or denied; or he may wrong- 
fully demand that to which he has no claim but power. Re- 
quire is less arrogant and obtrusive than demand is ex- 
ceedingly strenuous; as, the court requires the attendance of 
witnesses. Entreat implies a special earnestness of asking, 
and beseech, a still added and more humble intensity; beseech 
was formerly often used as a polite intensive for beg or 
pray; as, 1 beseech you to tell me. To implore is to ask^ 
with weeping and lamentation; to supplicate is to ask, as it 
were, on bended knees. Crave and request are somewhat for- 
mal terms; crave has almost disappeared from conversation; 
request would seem distant between parent and child. Pray 
is now used chiefly of address to the Supreme Being; petition 
is used of written request to persons in authority; as, to 
petition the legislature to pass an act, or the governor to 
pardon an offender. Compare appeal; plead; pray. 
ANTONYMS: 

claim command deny enforce exact oxtort insist refuse reject 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Ask a person for a thing; ask a thing of or from a person; 
ask after or about one^s health, welfare, friends, etc. 

ASSOCIATE, u. 

SYNONYMS; 

affiliate attack confederate oonneot jein Unk 

ally combine conjoin couple league unite 

To associaU (from L. ad, to, + socius, a companion, ally) is 
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to put, bring, or come together with something else in com- 
panionship of fact or thought; feelings, speech, manner^ and 
morals will be influenced by the persons with whom one 
associates; things are associated in thought when for any 
reason the thought of one calls up that of the other; we 
associate a certain meaning with a word, with or without 
reason, rightly or wrongly (for association is far from defini- 
tion) ; if we attach a certain meaning to a word, we have (or 
believe ourselves to have) definite reason for so doing; we 
associate a song with some scene where it was heard, or the 
perfume of a flower with a friend who loved it; the asso- 
ciation of ideas is one of the most important topics in 
psychology. To ally (from L. ad, to, + ligo, bind) is to unite 
by treaty, league, or agreement, as sovereign states (compare 
ALLY, n , under adherent) ; hence, to connect by any rela- 
tionship, as by marriage, likeness, origin, etc.; persons or 
families of prominence may be said to be cdhed by marriage. 
To affiliate (from L. ad, to, H- fUius, son), primarily to adopt or 
receive into a family, as a son or daughter, is commonly used 
as signifying to receive or associate with on friendly terms 
(followed by with or to — or, in a certain legal or scientific 
use, by on or upon) ; as, to affiliate oneself with {ot to) a 
political party; a person’s character may be judged by the 
character of those with whom he is affiliated; virtue affiliates 
with virtue; we speak of affiliated sciences, studies, colleges, 
or schools. Compare attach. 

ANTONYMS: 

avoid disrupt diverge estrange sever 

disconnect dissociate divide part sunder 

disjoin disunite divorce separate 

ASSOCIATE, n. 

SYNONTMS: 

accomplice coUeagrae consort mate 

ally companion fellow partner 

cknm comrade friend peer 

coadjutor confederate Helpmate 

Associate is popularly used of mere friendly relations, but 
oftener implies some work, enterprise, or pursuit in which 
the associated persons unite. An associate as used officially 
implies a chief, leader, or principal, to whom the associate is 
not fully equal in rank; as, an associate editor. We rarely 
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speak of associates in crime or wi'oiig, usmg confederates or 
accomplices instead. Companion gives itself with equal readi- 
ness to the good or evil sense, as also does comrade. One may 
be a companion in travel who would not readily become an 
associate at home. A lady advertises for a companion; she 
would not advertise for an associate. Peer implies equality 
rather than companionship; as, a jury of his peers. Comrade 
expresses more fellowship and good feeling than companion. 
Fellow has almost gone out of use in this connection, except 
in an inferior or patronizing sense. Consort is a word of 
equality and dignity, as applied especially to the marriage re- 
lation. Compare accessory; acquaintance; eriendship. 
ANTONYMS; 

antagonist foe opponent rival 

enemy hinderer opposer stranger 

PREPOSITIONS: 

These were the associates of the leader in the enterprise. 

ASSOCIATION 

SYNONYMS: 

alliance confederacy familiarity lodge 

club confederation federation participation 

community conjunction fellowship partnership 

companionship connection fraternity society 

company corporation friendship union 

We speak of an alliance of nations, a club of pleasure- 
seekers, a community of Shakers, a company of soldiers or 
of friends, a confederacy, confederation, federation, or union 
of separate states under one general government, a partner- 
ship or company of business men, a conjunction of planets. 
The whole body of Freemasons constitute a fraternity; one oL* 
their local organizations is called a lodge. A corporation or 
company is formed for purposes of business; an association 
or society (though also incorporated) is for learning, literature, 
benevolence, religion, etc. Compare associate ; acquaintance ; 

ERXENDSHTP. 

ANTONYMS: 

disintegration independence isolation separation solitude 

PREPOSITIONS: 

An association of scholars for the advancement of knowl- 
edge; association with the good is ennobling. 
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ASSUME 

SYNONYMS: 

accept arrogate postulate put on 

affect claim presume take 

appropriate feign pretend usurp 

The distinctive idea of assume is to take by one’s own inde- 
pendent volition, whether well or ill, rightfully or wrongfully. 
One naay accept an obligation or assume an authority that 
properly belongs to him, or he may assume an obligation or 
indebtedness that could not be required of him. He may 
assume authority or office that is his right; if he assumes 
what does not belong to him, he is said to arrogate or usurp 
it. A man may usurp the substance of power in the most 
unpretending way; what he arrogates to himself he assumes 
with a haughty and overbearing manner. One assumes the 
robes or insignia of office by putting them on, with or with- 
out right- If he takes to himself the credit and appearance 
of qualities he does not possess, he is said to afect or feig^ij 
or to pretend to, the character he thus assumes. What a de- 
bater postulates he openly states and takes for granted with- 
out proof; what he assumes he may take for granted without 
mention. A favorite trick of the sophist is quietly to assume 
as true what would at once be challenged if expressly stated. 
What a man claims he asserts his right to take; what he 
assumes he takes. 


ASSURANCE 

SYNOmrMS: 

arrogance Boldness impudence self-confidence 
assertion confidence presumption self-reliance 
assumption effrontery self-assertion trust 

Assurance may have the good sense of a high, sustained 
confidence and trust; as, the saint’s assurance of heaven. 
Confidence is founded upon reasons; assurance is largely a 
matter of feeling. In the bad sense, assurance is a vicious 
courage, with belief of one’s ability to outwit or defy others; 
the hardened criminal is remarkable for habitual assurance. 
For the calm conviction of one’s own rectitude and ability, 
self-confidence is a better word than assurance; self-reliance 
expresses confidence in one’s own resources, independently of 
others’ aid. In the bad sense assurance is less gross than im- 
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pudeme, which is (according to its etymology) a shameless 
boldness. Assurance is in act or manner; impudence may be 
in speech. Effrontery is impudence defiantly displayed. Com- 
pare paith; pride. 

ANTONYMS: 

bashfulness consternation distrust hesitancy shyness 
confusion dismay doubt misgivingr timidity 


SYNONYMS: 

acute 

artful 

clear-sighted 

crafty 

cunning 


ASTUTE 


discerning penetrating 

discriminating penetrative 
keen perspicacious 

knowing sagacious 


sharp 

shrewd 

subtile 

subtle 


Acutey from the Latin, suggests the sharpness of the 
needle’s point; heeny from the Saxon, the sharpness of the 
cutting edge. AstutSy from the Latin, with the original sense 
of cunnmg has come to have a meaning that combines the 
sense of acute or keen with that of sagacious. The astute 
mind adds to acuteness and keenness an element of cunning 
or finesse. The astute debater leads his opponents into a snare 
by getting them to make admissions, or urge arguments, of 
which he sees a result that they do not perceive. The acute, 
keen intellect may take no special advantage of these quali- 
ties; the astute mind has always a point to make for itself, 
and seldom fails to make it. A knowing look, air, etc., in 
general indicates practical knowledge with a touch of shrewd- 
ness, and perhaps of cunning; in regard to some special mat- 
ter, it indicates the possession of reserved knowledge which 
the person could impart if he chose. Knowing has often a 
slightly invidious sense. We speak of a knowing rascal, mean- 
ing cunning or shrewd within a narrow range, but of 'a know^ 
ing horse or dog, in the sense of sagaciouSy implying that 
he knows more than could be expected of such an animal. 
A knowing child has more knowledge than would be looked 
for at his years, perhaps more than is quite desirable, while 
to speak of a child as intelligent is altogether complimentary. 


ANTONYMS: 

blind imbecile stolid 

dull shallow stupid 

Idiotic shortssighted 


undiscerning 

unintelligent 
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ATTACH 

SYNOinrMS: 

add append conjoin hitch stich 

adjoin apply connect Join unite 

affix associate fasten secure 

annex combine fix 

To attach (from L. adj to, + Bret. tacJi, nail) is primarily to 
cause one thing to hold securely to another as by a nail; 
thence the meaning is extended to include any other means 
of secure connection, as by a cord, etc.; a handle is attached 
to a valise, a hook to a fishing-line, a bayonet to a gun; a 
plant is attached to the ground by its roots. We commonly 
speak of attaching the less to the greater, the subordinate to 
the principal, the final to the preliminary, the particular to 
the general, the movable to the permanent, etc.; we attach 
a nozle to a hose, a hose to a faucet or a hydrant; a barnacle 
attaches itself to a ship. In some eases we may speak of 
either of two objects as attached to the other, according to our 
point of view; we may say that the hilt of the sword is attached 
to the blade or the blade to the hilt; or, two or more objects 
may be spoken of as attached to each other or to one another. 
In official relations an officer is said to be attached to a regi- 
ment, a ship, an expedition, or the Hke, a secretary to an 
embassy, etc. In legal use a person or property that is at- 
tached is viewed as hound and held by the bond of the law. 
In mental, moral, and spiritual relations we attach a certain 
meaning to a word, or significance to an action; we attach 
importance to a discovery; one may be attached to a party by 
custom, association, or self-interest, or by sympathy, principle, 
or patriotism; a person is attached to another or to others by 
affection. To fasten (from AS. fastnian, fasten) is to make 
fast, as one object to another; as, to fasten a door by a bolt; to 
fasten a glove by a button; to fasten boards together with 
nails or screws; figuratively, to cause to adhere by any means 
or agency; as, to fasten a quarrel, a reproach, a nickname, 
etc., upon any one. In the physical sense, attach and fasten 
are close synonyms, and often used interchangeably; that 
which is attached or fastened may have considerable freedom 
of movement, provided the connection be secure; as, a boat 
is attached or fastened to the wharf by a mooring-line; yet, 
even here, there are differences of usage; we say that a muscle 
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is attached (rather than fastened) to a bone by a tendon; 
a horse is fastened to a post by a strap or rope; he is at> 
tacJied to the vehicle by the harness; in either ease we may 
use the plain Old English verb hitcliy which is applied espe- 
cially to a temporary fastening; we may also speak of the 
horse as tied to the post, but not to the load; a door is at- 
tached to the door-post by hinges; it is fastened at the oppo- 
site side by a bolt or lock; we attach or fasten papers to each 
other by paste, mucilage, or the like (in which ease we may be 
said to stick them together — compare adhesive), or by clips 
or by other metallic devices known as "paper-fasteners,” or 
by rubber bands, etc.; yet here appears a difference of usage; 
we may fasten the papers together temporarily, simply to 
keep them from being scattered, but those which are attached 
are viewed as havmg some definite relation to each other; 
as, "See depositions attached” We may fasten or attach 
objects by binding or tying. See bind. To join is to bring 
together, bring into close contact, adhesion, conjunction, or 
cooperation; as, to join hands, fortunes, forces, estates, etc.; 
if one building is joined to another the two are built against 
or into each other; unite is a close synonym for joinj but of 
fuller meaning; in the physical sense things are united which 
are joined so as to form one concordant whole, to adhere 
closely together, to exist or act as one; figuratively, things 
are united which are joined in close and harmonious relation, 
as by legal, marital, social, or other tie, by interest, affection, 
fellowship, or the like; as, to unite nations by treaty, to 
unite hearts in love, to unite courage with fortitude; persons 
are joined or united in marriage, unite having the fuller and 
nobler meaning. To connect (from L. con, together, ■+ necto, 
bind, tie) is to join as by links or fastenings; to bring into close 
relation, especially by some intervening means or agency; as, 
two buildings are connected by a subway, or two oceans by a 
strait; thence connect is extended in meaning to denote nu- 
merous forms of close relationship, as by origin, derivation, 
significance, association of ideas, classification, causation, con- 
sequence, etc.; in the scheme of the solar system, the moon is 
connected with the earth, though it is not attached, fastened, 
or joined to, or united with it; a word is connected with an- 
other by derivation from the same root; two words are con- 
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nected in meaning where each expresses some part of the 
meaning conveyed by the other; two thoughts, feelings, or 
ideas are connected when the one suggests the other, or when 
both are suggested by the same object ; as the idea of food is 
connected with the sensation of hunger, the sound of a crash 
with the idea of a falling object, etc.; two wires that merely 
touch are mechanically disconnected, as either may be freely 
drawn away from the other; but they are electrically con- 
nected (forming what is called a '%ose connection”), as 
affording a means by which an electric current may pass 
from one to another. Connect is a word of looser, less vig- 
orous and intimate meaning than attach, jom, or unite; husband 
and wife are joined or united (not conyiected) in marriage: 
their two families, or any members of either are connected 
by that marriage; attached could not be used in either sense; 
so we speak of persons as distantly connected (or related), 
or of one as a distant connection (or relation, relative, or 
kinsman) of another. Compare add; append; apply; asso- 
ciate; bind; fix. 

ANTONYMS: 

alienate discard disjoin disunite divorce separate 

detach disconnect dissociate divert remove sever 

FBEFOSITIONS: 

Attach to the document at the bottom with mucilage; at- 
tached hy ligaments, hy a cord, a halter, or the like; in 
legal usage, attach for a debt, etc. (anciently of high treason) ; 
loss or blame may attach on or upon, 

ATTACHMENT 

SYNONYMS: 

adherence devotion friendship regard 

adhesion esteem inclination tenderness 

affection estimation love union 

affinity 

Attachment, iu the sense here considered, is a feeling that 
binds a person by ties of heart to another person or thing; 
we speak of a man^s adherence to his purpose, his adhesion 
to his party, or to anything to which he clings tenaciously, 
though with no special tenderness; of his attachment to his 
church, to the old homestead, or to any persons or objects that he 
may hold dear. Affection expresses more warmth of feeling; we 
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should not speak of a mother’s attachment to her babe, but of 
her affection or of her devotion Inclination expresses simply 
a tendency, which may be good or bad, yielded to or overcome ; 
as, an inclination to study; an inclination to drmk. Affinity is 
an instinctive drawing, inclination, liking, or friendliness 
founded upon some correspondence of nature ; as in chemistiy, 
affinity does not involve likeness, so, in spiritual relations, 
affinity may be between opposite natures or qualities, between 
which there is no inherent contradiction, each supplying some 
lack in the other; there may be affinity between the brave and 
the timid, between the martial courage of the soldier and the 
moral courage of the statesman, but not between courage and 
cowardice, nor between virtue and vice; the brave, true, and 
good of to-day have affinity with the brave, true, and good of 
all the ages past; affinity, which is capable of the highest 
meaning, is now often popularly used, in a degraded sense, of 
a supposedly irresistible attraction between two persons of 
opposite sex, outside the bounds of marriage or propriety; 
by a usage little removed from slang, either of such persons 
is said to be the ‘other’s affinity. Regard is more distant than 
affection or attachment, but closer and warmer than esteem; 
we speak of high esteem, kind regard. Compare acquaintaisTOE ; 
appendage; friendship; love; tTNION. 

ANTONYMS: 

alienation aversion distance estrangement repugnance 

animosity coolness divorce indifference separation 

antipathy dislike enmity opposition severance 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Attachment of a true man to his friends; attachment to a 
leader for his nobility of character; the attachments between 
two persons or things; attachment by muscular fibers, or by 
a rope, etc. 

ATTACK, t;. 

SYNONYMS: 

assail beset combat inTade 

assault besiege eucouiLter set upon 

beleaguer charge fall upon storm 

To attach is to begin hostilities of any kind. A general in^ 
vades a country by marching in troops; he attacks a city by 
drawing up an army against it; he assaults it by hurling hi? 
troops directly upon its defenses. Assail and assowZt, though ol 
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the same original etymology, have diverged in meaning, so that 
assault alone retains the meaning of direct personal violence. 
One may assail another with reproaches; he assaults him with 
a blow, a brandished weapon, etc. Armies or squadrons charge; 
combat and encounter may be said of indi\udual contests. To 
beset is to set around, or, so to speak, to stud one^s path, with 
menaces, attacks, or persuasions. To besiege and beleaguer are 
the acts of armies. To encounter is to meet face to face, and 
may be said either of the attacking or of the resisting force 
or person, or of both. 

ANTONYMS; 

aid cover protect shelter support uphold 

befriend defend resist shield sustain withstand 

PREPOSITIONS; 

We were attacked by the enemy with cannon and musketry. 

ATTACK, 1^. 

SYNONYMS: 

aggression incnrsion invasion onslanglit 

assault infringement onset trespass 

encroaokment intrusion 

'An attack may be by word; an aggression is always by 
deed. An assault may be upon the person, an aggression is 
upon rights, possessions, etc. An invasion of a nation’s terri- 
tories is an act of aggiession; an intrusion upon a neighboring 
estate is a trespass. Onslaught signifies intensely violent as- 
saulty as by an army or a desperado, though it is sometimes 
used of violent speech. 

ANTONYMS: 

defense repulsion resistance retreat submission surrender 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The enemy made an attack upon (or on) our works. 

ATTAIN 


SYNONYMS: 


aooomplisli. 

arrive at 

gain 

master 

reack 

ftckieve 

compass 

get 

oktain 

secure 

acquire 

earn, 

grasp 

procure 

win 


A person may obtain a situation by the intercession of 
friends, he procures a dinner by paying for it. Attain is a 
lofty word, pointing to, some high or desirable result; a man 
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attains the mountain summit, he attains honor or learning as 
the result of strenuous and earnest labor. Even that usage 
of attain which has been thought to refer to mere progress 
of tune carries the thought of a result desired; as, to attain 
to old age ; the man desires to live to a good old age ; we should 
not speak of his attaining his dotage. One may attain an 
object that will prove not worth his labor, but what he achieves 
is in itself great and splendid; as, the Greeks at Marathon 
achieved a glorious victory. Compare DO; get; reach. 

ANTONYMS: 

ab.andon fail forfeit give up let go lose miss 

ATTITUDE 

SYNONYMS: 

pose position. posture 

Position as applied to the arran'gement or situation of the 
human body or limbs may denote that which is conscious or 
unconscious, of the living or the dead; but we do not speak 
of the attitude j fose, or posture of a corpse; unless, in some 
rare ease, we might say the body was found in a sitting 
posture, where the piosture is thought of as assumed in life, 
or as, at first glance, suggesting life. A posture is assumed 
without any special reference to expression of feeling; as, 
an erect posture, a reclining posture; attitude is the position 
appropriate to the expression of some feeling; the attitude 
may be unconsciously taken through the strength of the feel- 
ing; as, an attitude of defiance; or it may be consciously as- 
sumed in the attempt to express the feeling; as, he assumed 
an attitude of humility. A pose is a position studied for 
artistic effect, or considered with reference to such effect; the 
unconscious postwre of a spectator or listener may be an 
admirable pose from an artist's standpoint. 

ATTRIBUTE, i . 

SYNONYMS: 

ascribe associate connect refer 

assign charge impute 

We may attribute to a person either that which belongs to 
him or that which we merely suppose to be his. We attribute 
to God infinite power. We may attribute a wrong intent to an 
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innocent person. We may attribute a result, rigMly or wrong- 
ly, to a certain cause; in such ease, however, attribute carries 
always a concession of uncertainty or possible error. Where 
we are quite sure, we simply refer a matter to the cause or 
class to which it belongs or ascribe to one what is surely his, 
etc. Many diseases formerly attributed to witchcraft are now 
referred to the action of micro-organisms. We may attribute 
a matter in silent thought; we ascribe anything openly in 
speech or writmg; King Saul said of the singing women, 
“They have ascribed unto Da-vdd ten thousands, and to me 
they have ascribed but thousands.” We associate things which 
may have no necessary or causal relation; as, we may associate 
the striking of a clock with the serving of dinner, though the 
two are not necessarily connected. We charge a person with 
what we deem blameworthy. We may impute good or evil, but 
more commonly eril. 

ANTONYMS: 

deny disconnect dissociate separate sever sunder 

PB.EIFOSITIONS: 

It is uncharitable to attribute evil motives to (archaic unto) 
others. 

ATTRIBUTE, 

SYNONYMS: 

property quality 

A quality (from L. qualiSj such) — ^the “suchness” of anything, 
according to the German idiom — denotes what a thing really is 
in some respect ; an attribute is what we conceive a thing to be 
in some one respect; thus, while attribute may, quality must, 
express something of the real nature of that to which it is 
ascribed ; we speak of the attributes of God, the qualities of mat- 
ter. “Originally Hhe attributes of God^ was preferred, probably, 
because men assumed no knowledge of the actual qualities of the 
Deity, but only of those more or less fitly attributed to him.” J. 
A. H. Murray. [M.] Holiness is an attribute of God; the at- 
tributes of many heathen deities have been only the qualities of 
wicked men joined to superhuman power. A property (from L. 
prop one’s own) is what belongs especially to one thing as 
its own peculiar possession, in distinction from all other things ; 
when we speak of the qualities or the properties of matter, 
quality is the more general, property the more limited term. A 
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quality is inherent; a property may be transient; physicists 
now, however, prefer to term those qualities manifested by 
all bodies (such as impenetrability, extension, etc.)? general 
properties of matter, while those peeuhar to certain substances 
or to certain states of those substances (as fluidity, malleability, 
etc.) are termed specific properties, in this wider use of the 
word property, it becomes strictly synonymous with quality. 
Compare characteristic; emblem. 

ANTONYMS; 

being essence nature substance 

AUGUR 

SYNONYMS: 

betoken forebode predict pi;ognostioate 

bode foretell presage prophesy 

divine portend 

^Tersons or things augur; persons only forebode or presage; 
things only betoken or port end Crabb English Synonymes. 
We augur well for a voyage from past good fortune and a 
good start; we presage success from the staunchness of the ship 
and the skill of the captain. We forebode misfortune either 
from circumstances that betoken failure, or from gloomy 
fancies for which we could not give a reason. Portend is 
unfavorable in meaning (as appears also in the noun ^^portent” 
and the adjective "portentous”) ; dissipation among the officers 
and mutiny among the crew portend disaster. Divine ha^ 
reference to the ancient soothsayers’ arts (as in Gen. xliv, 5, 
15), and refers rather to reading hearts than to reading the 
future. We say, I could not divine his motive, or his intention. 
Compare sign. 

ANTONYMS: 

assure determine jnake sure settle 

calculate establish prove warrant 

demonstrate insure 

JPREPOSITIONS: 

I augur from all circumstances a prosperous result; I augur 
ill of the enterprise; "augurs ill to the rights of the people,” 
Thomas Jefferson Writings, vol, ii, p. 506. [t. & m. 1853.] I 
augur well, or this augurs well, for your cause. 
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SYWONYMS; 

accepted 

accredited 

antljLoritative 

authorized 


AUTHENTIC 


certain 

current 

genuine 

legitimate 


original 

real 

received 

reliable 


sure 

true 

trustworthy 

veritable 


That is authentic which is true to the facts; that is genuine 
which is true to its own claims ; as, authentic history; genuine 
money. 


*‘A ‘genuine* work is one written by tlie author whose name it hears; an 
‘authentic* work is one which relates truthfully the matters of which it 
treats For example, the apocryphal Gospel of St. Thomas is neither 
‘genuine* nor ‘authentic.* It is not ‘genuine,* for St. Thomas did not write 
it, it is not ‘authentic,* for its contents are mainly fables and lies.” 

Tebnoh On tWe Study of Words. Lect. vi, p. 189, [w J. w.] 

Authentic is, however, used by reputable writers as synony- 
mous with genuine j though usually where genuineness carries a 
certain authority. We speak of accepted conclusions, certain 
evidence, current money, genuine letters, a legitimate conclu- 
sion or legitimate authority, original manuscripts, real value, 
received interpretation, sure proof, a true statement, a trust- 
worthy witness, a veritable discovery. 

ANTONYMS: 

apocryphal counterfeit exploded false spurious 

baseless disputed fabulous fictitious unauthorized 


AUXILIARY 

SYNONYMS: 

accessory assistant helper promoter 

aid coadjntor mercenary subordinate 

ally confederate 

An auxiliary is a person or thing that helps in a subordinate 
capacity. Allies unite as equals; auxiliaries are, at least tech- 
nically, inferiors or subordinates. Yet the auxiliary is more 
than a mere assistant. The word is oftenest found in the 
plural, and in the military sense; auxiliaries are troops of one 
nation uniting with the armies, and acting under the orders, of 
another. Mercenaries serve only for pay ; auxilia/ries often for 
reasons of state, poHey, or patriotism as well. Compare ao- 
cbssort; appendage. 

ANTONYMS: 

antagonist hinderer opponent opposer 
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PREPOSITIONS; 

The auxiliaries of the Romans; an auxiliary in a good cause; 
an auxiliary to learning. 

AVARICIOUS 

SYNONYMS: 

close miserly penurious sordid 

covetous niggardly rapacious stingy 

greedy parsimonious 

Avaricious and covetous refer especially to acquisition, 
miserly j niggardly j parsimonious and penurious to expenditure. 
The avaricious man has an eager craving for money, and 
ordinarily desires both to get and to keep, the covetous man to 
get something away from its possessor; though one may be 
made avaricious by the pressure of great expenditures. Miserly 
and niggardly persons seek to gain by mean and petty savings ; 
the miserly by stinting themselves, the niggardly by stinting 
others. Parsimonious and penurious may apply to one's out- 
lay either for himself or for others ; in the latter use, they are 
somewhat less harsh and reproachful terms than niggardly. 
The close man holds like a vise all that he gets. Near and nigh 
are provincial words of similar import. The rapacious have 
the robber instinct, and put it in practise in some form, as 
far as they dare. The avaricious and rapacious are ready to 
reach out for gain; the parsimonious ^ miserly, and niggardly 
prefer the safer and less adventurous way of avoiding expendi- 
ture. Greedy and stingy ate used not only of money, but 
often of other things, as food, etc. The greedy child wishes 
to enjoy everything himself; the stingy child, to keep others 
from getting it. 

ANTONYMS: 

bountiful free generous liberal munificent prodigal wasteful 

PREPOSITION: 

The monarch was avaricious of power. 


AVENGE 

SYNONYMS; 

punish retaliate revenge vindicate visit 

Avenge and revenge, once close synonyms, are now far apart 
in meaning. To avenge is to visit some offense with punish- 
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ment, in order to vindicate the righteous, or to uphold and il- 
lustrate the right by the sneering or destruction of the wicked. 
*‘And seeing one of them suffer wrong, he avenged him that 
was oppressed, and smote the Egy^ptiaii/’ Acts vii, 24. To 
revenge is to inflict harm or suffering upon another through 
personal anger and resentment at something done to ourselves. 
Avenge is unselfish; revenge is selfish. Revenge, according 
to present usage, could not be said of God. To retaliate may 
be necessary for self-defense, without the idea of revenge. 
Compare revenge. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Avenge on or upon (rarely, avenge oneself of) sl wrong-doer. 

AVOW 

SYNONYMS ; 

aoliciiowledge avouclt owxl protest 

admit confess proclaim testify 

aver declare profess witness 

Acknowledge, admit, and declare refer either to oneself or 
to others; all the other words refer only to one’s own knowl- 
edge or action. To avow is to declare boldly and openly, 
commonly as something one is ready to justify, maintain, or 
defend. A man acknowledges another’s claim or his own 
promise; he admits an opponent’s advantage or his own error; 
he declares either what he has seen or experienced or what he has 
received from another; he avers what he is sure of from his own 
knowledge or coneiousness ; he gives his assurance as the voucher 
for what he avouches; he avows openly a belief or intention that 
he has silently held. Avoio and avouch take a direct object; aver 
is followed by a conjunction : a man avows his faith, avouches 
a deed, avers that he was present. Avow has usually a good 
sense; what a person avows he at least does not treat as blame- 
worthy, criminal, or shameful; if he did, he would be said to 
confess it; yet there is always the suggestion that some will 
be ready to challenge or censure what one avows; as, the 
clergyman avowed his dissent from the doctrine of his church. 
Own applies to all things, good or bad, great or small, which 
one takes as his own. Compare cootess; state. 

ANTONYMS; 

contradict 
deny 


disavow 

disclaim 


disown 

ignore 


repudiate 
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SYNONYMS: 

alarming 

appalling 

august 

dire 

direfnl 


AWFUL 


dread 

dreadful 

fearful 

frightful 

grand 


horrible 

imposing 

majestic 

noble 

portentous 


shocking 

solemn 

stately 

terrible 

terrific 


Awful should not be used of things which are merely dis- 
agreeable or annoying, nor of all that are alarming and terrible , 
but only of such as bring a solemn awe upon the soul, as in the 
presence of a superior power; as, the awful hush before the 
battle. That which is awful arouses an oppressive, that which 
is august an admiring reverence; we speak of the august 
presence of a mighty monarch, the awful presence of death. 
We speak of an exalted station, a grand mountain, an im- 
posing presence, a majestic cathedral, a noble mien, a solemn 
litany, a stately march, an august assembly, the awful scene 
of the Judgment Day. 

ANTONYMS: 

base commonplace despicable inferior mean undignified 

beggarly contemptible humble lowly paltry vulgar 


AWKWARD 

SYNONYMS: 

boorisk clumsy rough unhandy 

bungling gawky uncouth unskilful 

clownish maladroit ungainly 

Awkward j from awk (kindred with off, from the Norwegian), 
is off -ward, turned the wrong way; it was anciently used of 
a back-handed or left-handed blow in battle, of squinting 
eyes, etc. Clumsy, on the other hand (from clumse, also 
through the Norwegian), signifies benumbed, stiffened with 
cold; this is the original meaning of clumsy Jfingers, clumsy 
limbs. Thus, awkward primarily refers to action, clumsy to 
condition. A tool, a vehicle, or the human frame may be 
clumsy in shape or build, awkward in motion. The clumsy 
man is almost of necessity awkward, but the awkward man may 
not be naturally clumsy. The finest untrained colt is awkward 
in harness ; a horse that is clumsy in build can never be trained 
out of awkwardness. An awkward statement has an un- 
comfortable, and perhaps recoiling force; a statement that 
contains ill-assorted and incongruous material in ill-chosen 
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language is clumsy. We speak of an awfcuard predicament, 
an awkward scrape. An awkward excuse commonly reflects 
on the one who offers it. We say the admitted facts have an 
o/wkward appearance. In none of these eases could clumsy 
be used. Clumsy is, however, applied to movements that seem 
as unsuitable as those of benumbed and stiffened limbs. A 
dancing bear is both clumsy and awkward. 

ANTONYMS: 

adroit clever dexterous handy skilful 

PBEFOSZTIONS: 

The raw recruit is awkward in action; at the business. 

AXIOM 

SYNONYM: 

truism 

Both the axiom and the truism are instantly seen to be true, 
and need no proof; but in an axiom there is progress of 
thought, while the truism simply says the same thing over 
again, or says what is too manifest to need saying. The axiom 
that ^^things which axe equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another’’ unfolds in the latter part of the sentence the 
truth implied in the first part, which might have been over- 
looked if not stated. In the truism that “ a man can do all he 
IS capable of,” the former and the latter part of the sentence 
are simply identical, and the mind is left jnst where it started. 
Hence the aosiom is valuable and useful, while the truism is 
weak and flat, unless the form of statement makes it striking 
or racy, as ‘^aJl fools axe out of theix wits.” Compare 
PROVERB. 

ANTONYMS: 

absurdity demonstration paradox sophism 

contradiction nonsense 

^ BABBLE 

SYNONYMS: 

'blab cbat jabber prattle 

blurt obatter murmur tattle 

blurt out gabble palaver twaddle 

cackle gossip prate 

Most of these words are onomatopoetie. The cookie of a hen, 
the gahlle of a goose, the chatter of a magpie, the labile of a 
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running stream, as applied to human speech, indicate a rapid 
succession of what are to the listener meaningless sounds. 
Blab and blurt (commonly blurt out) refer to the letting out 
of what the lips can no longer keep in ; blab, of a secret ; blurt 
out, of passionate feeling. To chat is to talk in an easy, 
pleasant way, not without sense, but without special purpose. 
Chatting is the practise of adults, prattUng that of children. 
To prate is to talk idly, presumptuously, or foolishly, but not 
necessarily incoherently. To jabber is to utter a rapid suc- 
cession of unintelligible sounds, generally more noisy than 
chattering. To gossip is to talk of petty personal matters, as 
for pastime or mischief. To twaddle is to talk feeble nonsense. 
To murymr is to utter suppressed or even inarticulate sounds, 
suggesting the notes of a dove, or the sound of a running 
stream, and is used figuratively of the half suppressed utter- 
ances of affection or pity, or of complaint, resentment, etc. 
Compare speak. 

PBIIPOSITIONS: 

Babies babble for the moon ; the crowd babbles of a hero ; the 
sick man babbles of home. 

BAFFLE 

STNONYMS: 

balk counteract frustrate tbwart 

circumvent foil outwit 

To baffle a scheme, plan or the like is to render it in- 
effectual by any action or want of action, however slight, that 
is sufficient to spoil it for the moment, as a fox or hare may 
baffle dogs by sudden doublings or turnings; 

By -vnly turns, by desperate bounds. 

Had baffled Percy’s best bloodhounds. 

SOOTT Lay of the Last Minstrel can. 1, st. 21, 1. 5. 

So a person may be said to be baffled in a scheme or plan; 
a shrewd witness may baffle a lawyer by cunning evasions. 
Baffle is especially applied to a continuous series of acts or 
omissions, each seemingly slight, yet sufficient for the im- 
mediate purpose. 

He who baffles does so by skill, forethought, address The baffled finds 
that the baffler has been before him, and has taken just so much out of 
his arrangements as to make his plan ineffectual. Hence, baffling commonly 
implies versatility in the baffler, and repeated little counteractions Baffling 
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vtrinds seem te shifb •with the ship'g ccnree . • , An obstinate disease 

may oaffte the skill of the physician 

C. J. Smith, Si/nonyms Discriminated, p. 142. 

To foil is to make an attempt nugatory by craft or skill, 
as an agile wrestler may foil the attempt of a heavier op- 
ponent to close with him, by slipping away from his grasp. 

The foe, invulnerable still. 

Foiled his wild rage by steady skill. 

Scott Lady of the* Lake can. v, st. 15, I. 19. 

An attack is foiled which is made to miss its mark. A scheme, 
plan, or attempt may fail because of inherent defect or weak- 
ness; it is foiled by a skilful antagonist. A person is also 
said to be foiled in an undertaking which is thus rendered 
abortive. One may be distinctly aware how and how far he is 
foiled; one who is baffled is left at a loss — ^with a sense 
of uncertamty whether any possible new turn may not be 
as effectually met. The verb balk derives its meaning from 
the noun ^^balk,^^ signifying a ridge of land left unplowed, 
as between adjoining unfeneed farms or separate divisions of 
the same farm — a line at which tillage stops. A plan, proj- 
ect, or movement is balked when rendered impossible of 
accomplishment; by some insuperable obstacle or hindrance 
less conspicuous than a block or bar; as, the advance was 
balked by a morass; the enterprise was balked by the apathy 
of those expected to engage in it. 

Tbe sturdy cavalier was not to be hoiked m his purpose. 

Prescott Philip II. vol. i, pt. ii, ch. 13, p 292. 

Time after time our hopes are h diked. 

Spencer Study of Sociology ch. 7, p. 161. 

Balk is applied either to persons or to acts, movements, etc. 
Frustrate and thwart are more absolute than baffle or foilj 
coming close to the meaning of defeat. To frustrate (from 
L. frustra, in vain) is to bring to complete and final failure; 
that which is often baffled or foiled may yet succeed; that 
which is frustrated is definitely prevented from succeeding. 
To thwart (from Ice. thnert, across) is to defeat as by some 
force or action coming across the path; action may be 
thwarted by counter-action, as an intended movement by a 
counter-attack; an attempt to pass a measure in an assembly 
may be thwarted by filibustering (in which case it may also 
be said to be frustrated). Thwart always implies an opposer, 
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while frmtrate may not; a plan, scheme, or the like may be 
frustrated (not thwarted) by an accident; as, an attempted 
surprise gjay be frustrated by the accidental discharge of a 
gun, or thwarted by the vigilance of the enemy^s sentinels. 
A person is also said to be frustrated or thwarted in his 
hope, plan, design, or the like. Outwit is allied in meaning 
with haffle and foil, as are outgeneral and outmaneuver, but 
the two latter words ^ are applied to more extensive move- 
ments and on a grander scale; Napoleon outgeneralled and 
outmaneuvered the Allies at Austerlitz; it would be a very 
inadequate statement to say that he baffled or foiled them. 
To circumvent (from L. drcum, around, + venio, come) is 
to defeat by passing around, and, as it were, attacking in 
flank — ^in common phrase ^‘io get round'^ an opponent or 
opposition. To contravene (from L. contra, against, + venio, 
come) is to meet by direct opposition; to counteract is to 
meet by some direct force adequate to overcome the thing 
opposed; as, a remedy counteracts a disease; a false impres- 
sion may be counteracted by argument, explanation, or the 
like. 

ANTONYMS: 

abet advance aid assist encouragre promote prosper 
Compare synonyms for help. 

BANISH 

SYNONYMS: 

ban dismiss evict expel 

discharge drive out exile ostracize 

dislodge eject expatriate oust 

Banish, primarily to put under ban, to compel by authority 
to leave a place or country, perhaps with restriction to some 
other place or country. From a country, a person may be 
banished, exiled, or expatriated; banished from any country 
where he may happen to be, but expatriated or exiled only from 
Ms own. One may expatriate or eodle himself, he is banished 
by others. Banish is a word of wide import; one may banish 
disturbing thoughts; care may banish sleep. To expel is to 
drive out with violence or rudeness, and so often with disgrace. 
PREPOSITIONS: 

Catiline was banished from Borne; John the Apostle was 
banished to Patmos. 


Ill lianisb 
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BANK 

SYNONYMS: 

1>ea.o]i bound brink edg^e Tn p.-p£^Tt sbore 

border brim coast marge rim strand 

Bank is a general term for the land along the edge of a water* 
course; it may also denote a raised portion of the bed of a 
river, lake, or ocean; as, the Banks of Newfoundland. A heach 
is a strip or expanse of incoherent wave-worn sand, which is 
often pebbly or full of boulders; we speak of the beach of a 
lake or ocean; a beach is sometimes found in the bed of a 
river. Strand is a more poetic term for a wave-washed shore, 
especially as a place for landing or embarking; as, the keel 
grates on the strand. The whole line of a country or continent 
that borders the sea is a coast. Shore is any land, whether 
cliff, or sand, or marsh, bordering water. We do not speak 
of the coast of a river, nor of the banks of the ocean, though 
there may be banks by or under the sea. Edge is the line 
where land and water meet; as, the water^s edge. Brink is 
the place from which one may fall; as, the river's brink; the 
brink of a precipice; the brink of ruin. 


BANKRUPTCY 

SYNONYMS: 

failure iusolvency suspension, of payment 

These terms are all applied in a general way to the condi- 
tion of one who is indebted to an amount greater than can be 
paid from his available assets. Failure is the popular term 
for an insolvent condition culminating in assignment of 
property or suspension of payment with or without judicial 
proceedings. Insolvency denotes the condition, which may be 
known to the debtor before his creditors are aware of it, or 
any legal proceedings have been taken. Insolvency has 
limited legal use, but the leading word in law, both in England 
and the United States is bankruptcy. The Constitution of the 
United States (Art. I, Sect. 8) authorizes Congress “to 
establish .... uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States." Bankruptcy may be voluntary 
(on the petition of the debtor) or involuntary (by legal 
proceedings instituted by his creditors) ; in either case the 
intent of modem laws in bankruptcy, in contrast with the 
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harsh debtor-statutes of former times, is to provide a humane 
and equitable method of distributing the property of the 
debtor pro rata among his creditors, and setting him free (by 
discharge in bankruptcy) from further proceedings, so that he 
may have the opportunity again to engage in business and, if 
possible, to recover himself. Though no legal obligation rests 
upon him to repay the debts so adjudged, an honorable man, 
on attaining new success, will recognize the moral obligation, 
and of such action many conspicuous cases are on record. A 
similar result is often reached by an arrangement of an in- 
solvent debtor with his creditors, without official recognition 
of bankruptcy. 

ANTONYMS: 

credit solvency soundness standing 

prosperity 

BANTER 

SYNOITTMS: 

badinage irony raillery sarcasm 

cbaff jeering ridionle satire 

derision mockery 

Banter is the touching upon some fault, weakness, or fancied 
secret of another in a way half to pique and half to please: 
badinage is deUcate, refined banter, Baillery has more sharp- 
ness, but is usually good-humored and well meant. Irony, the 
saying one thing that the reverse may be understood, may 
be either mild or bitter. All the other words have a hostile 
intent. Ridicule makes a person or thing the subject of con- 
temptuous merriment; derision seeks to make the object de- 
rided seem utterly despicable — ^to laugh it to scorn. Chaf is the 
coarse witticism of the streets, perhaps merry, oftener 
malicious; jeering is loud, rude ridicule, as of a hostile crowd 
or mob. Mockery is more studied, and many include mimicry 
and personal violence, as well as scornful speech. A satire 
is a formal composition; a sarcasm may be an impromptu 
sentence. The satire shows up follies to keep people from them ; 
the sarcasm hits them because they are foolish, without inquir- 
ing whether it will do good or harm; the satire is plainly 
uttered; the sarcasm is covert. 
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BARBAROUS 

ernel pitiless uneiTiUzed 

inanman rude nncontb 

merciless savage nntained. 

Wliatever is not civilized is hai'barianj barbaric indicates 
rude magnificence, uncultured richness; as, barbaric splendor 
a barbaric melody. Barbarous refers to the worst side of bar- 
barian life, and to revolting acts, especially of cruelty, such 
as a civilized man would not be expected to do; as, a bar- 
barous deed. We may, however, say barbarous nations, bar- 
barous tribes, without implying anything more than want of 
civilization and culture. Savage is more distinctly bloodthirsty 
than barbarous. In this sense we speak of a savage beast and 
of barbarous usage. 

ANTONYMS; 

civilized 
courtly 
cultured 


SYNONYMS: 
bar 

barricade 
block 

breastwork 

A bar is something that is or may be firmly fixed, ordinarily 
with intent to prevent entrance or egress; as, the bars of a 
prison cell; the bars of a wood-lot. A barrier obstructs, but 
is not necessarily impassable. Barrier is used of objects more 
extensive than those to which bar is ordinarily applied. A 
mountain range may be a barrier to exploration; but a mass 
of sand across the entrance to a harbor is called a bar. Dis- 
covered falsehood is a bar to confidence. Barricade has be- 
come practically a technical name for an improvised street 
fortification, and, unless in some way modified, is usually so 
understood. A parapet is a low or breast-high wall, as about 
the edge of a roof, terrace, etc., especially, in military use, 
such a wall for the protection of troops; a rampart is the 
embankment surrounding a fort, on which the parapet is raised ; 
the word rampart is often used as including the parapet. 


delicate 

elegant 

graceful 


humane 

nice 

polite 


refined 

tender 

urbane 


BARRIER 


bulwark 

binidrance 

obstacle 


obstruction 

parapet 

prohibition 


rampart 

restraint 

restriction 


SYNONYMS: 

atrocious 

barbarian 

barbaric 

brutal 
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Bulwark is a general word for any defensive wall or ram- 
•part; its only technical use at present is in nautical language, 
where it signifies the raised side of a ship above the upper 
deck, topped by the rail. Compare boundaetj impediment. 

ANTONYMS: 

admittance opening road transit 

entrance passage thoroughfare way 

PREPOSITIONS: 

A barrier to progress, against invasion; a barrier between 
nations. 


BATTLE 

SYNONYMS: 

action ' combat encounter passage of arms 

affair conflict engagement skirmish. 

bout contest flght strife 

Conflict is a general word which describes opponents, whether 
individuals or hosts, as dashed together. One continuous con- 
flict between entire armies is a battle. Another battle may be 
fought upon the same field after a considerable interval; or a 
new battle may follow immediately, the armies meeting upon 
a new field. An action is brief and partial; a battle may last 
for days. Engagement is a somewhat formal expression for 
battle; as, it was the commander^s purpose to avoid a general 
engagement. A protracted war, including many battleSj 
may be a stubborn contest. Combat, originally a hostile en- 
counter between individuals, is now used for extensive en^ 
gagements. A skirmish is between small detachments or scat- 
tered troops. An encounter may be either purposed or ac- 
cidental, between individuals or armed forces. Eight is a 
word of less dignity than battle; we should not ordinarily 
speak of Waterloo as a fight, unless where the word is used 
in the sense of fighting; as, I was in the thick of the fight. 

ANTONYMS: 

armistice concord peace suspension of hostilities truce 

PREPOSITIONS; 

A battle of giants; battle between armies; a battle for life, 
against invaders; a battle to the death; the battle of (more 
rarely at) Marathon 
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BEAT 

SYNONYMS: 

bastinado chastise bit smite tbrasb 

batter conquer overcome spank vanquish 

belabor cudgel pommel strike whip 

bruise defeat pound surpass worst 

castigate flog scourge switch 

Strike or hit is the word for a single blow — forcible, sudden 
contact or impact, intentional or unintentional. To heat is to 
$tt ike or hit repeatedly j as, a bird heats the air with its wings. 
Others of the above words describe the manner of heating j as 
hastinadOy to heat on the soles of the feet; belabor ^ to inflict 
a comprehensive and exhaustive heating; cudgely to heat with 
a stick; thrash, as wheat was beaten out with the old hand-flail; 
to pound (akin to L. pondus, a weight) is to heat with a 
heavy, and pommel with a blunt, instrument. To hatter and to 
bruise refer to the results of heating; that is battered which 
is broken or defaced by repeated blows on the surface; that 
is bruised which has suffered even one severe contusion. 
The metaphorical sense of heat, however, so far preponderates 
that one may be very badly bruised and battered, and yet not 
be said to be beaten, unless he has got the worst of the heating. 
To heat a combatant is to disable or dishearten him for further 
fighting. Hence heat becomes the synonym for every word 
which implies getting the advantage of another. Compare 
break; conquer. 

ANTONYMS: 

fail fall get the worst of go down go under surrender 
Almost all antonyms in this class are passive, and can be 
formed indefinitely from the conquering words by the use of 
the auxiliary he; as, be beaten, be defeated, be conquered, etc. 

PRBPOSITIONS: 

Beat with a stick over the head; beat by a trick; out of 
town; beat to the ground; into submission. 

BEAUTIFUL 

SYNONYMS: 

attractive ' ckarming exquisite handsome 

beauteous comely fair lovely 

bewitching delightful fine picturesque 

blooming elegant graceful pretty 

bonny 

The definition of beauty, "perfection of form,” is a good key 
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to the meaning of 'beautiful^ if we understand ^^form^^ in its 
widest sense. There must also he hannoiiy and unity, and 
in human beings spiritual loveliness, to constitute an object 
or a person really beautiful. Thus, we speak of a beautiful 
landscape, a beautiful poem. But beautiful implies also, in 
concrete objects, softness of outline and delicacy of mold; 
it is opposed to all that is hard and rugged, hence we say a 
beautiful woman, but not a beautiful man. Beautiful has the 
further limit of not transcending our powers of appreciation. 
Pretty expresses in a far less degree that which is pleasing 
to a refined taste in objects comparatively small, slight, and 
dainty; as, a pretty bonnet; a pretty girl. That is handsome 
which is ’ not only superficially pleasing, but well and har- 
moniously proportioned, with usually the added idea that it 
is made so by art, breeding, or training; as, a handsome horse; 
a handsome house. Bandsome is a term far inferior to beauti- 
ful; we may even say a handsome villain. Fair denotes what 
is bright, smooth, clear, and without blemish; hs, a fair face. 
The word applies wholly to what is superficial; we can say 
‘^fair, yet false.” In a specific sense, fair has the sense of 
blond, as opposed to dark or brunette. One who possesses 
vivacity, wit, good nature, or other pleasing qualities may 
be attractive without beauty. Comely denotes an aspect that 
is smooth, genial, and wholesome, with a certain fulness of 
contour and pleasing symmetry, though falling short of the 
beautiful; as, a comely matron. That is picturesque which 
would make a striking picture. 

AITTONTMS: 

awkward ghastly horrid unattractive 

clumsy gnm odious uncouth 

deformed grisly repulsive ungainly 

disgusting grotesque shocking unlovely 

frightful hideous ugly unpleasant 

FBEPOSITIONS: 

Beautiful to the eye; beautiful in appearance, in spirit; 
'Taeautiful for situation,” Ps, xlviii, 2; beautiful of aspect, of 
its kind. 

BECAUSE 

SYNONYMS: 

as for inasmuob as since 

Because^ literally by-adJOiSQ; is the most direct and complete 
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word for giving the reason of a thing. Since, originally de- 
noting succession in time, signifies a succession in a chain of 
reasoning, a natural inference or result. As indicates some- 
thing like, coordinate, parallel. Since is weaker than because; 
as is weaker than since; either may introduce the reason be- 
fore the main statement ; thus, since or as you are going, 
I will accompany you. Often the weaker word is the more 
courteous, implying less constraint; for example, as you re- 
quest it, I will come, rather than I will come because you 
request it. Inasmuch as is a formal and qualified expression, 
implying by just so much, and no more: thus, inasmuch as 
the debtor has no property, I abandon the claim. For is a 
loose connective, giving often mere suggestion or indication 
rather than reason or cause; as, it is mommg, for (not be- 
cause) the birds are singing. 

ANTOIfYMS; 

although however nevertheless notwithstanding yet 

Compare synonyms for but; xOTwiTHSTANDiiiTG. 

BECOMING 

SYNONYMS! 

befitting congrnoiis fit meet seemly 

beseeming decent fitting neat suitable 

comely decorons gracefnl proper worthy 

That is becoming in dress which suits the complexion, figure, 
and other qualities of the wearer, so as to produce on the whole 
a pleasing effect. That is decent which does not offend modesty 
or propriety. That is suitable which is adapted to the age, 
station, situation, and other circumstances of the wearer; 
coarse, heavy boots are suitable for farm-work; a juvenile style 
of dress is not suitable for an old lady. In conduct much the 
same rules apply. The dignity and gravity of a patriarch 
would not be becoming to a child; at a funeral lively, cheery 
sociability would not be decorous, while noisy hilarity would 
not be decent; sumptuous display would not be suitable for a 
poor person. Fit is a compendious term for whatever fits the 
person, time, place, occasion, etc.; as, a fit person; a fit abode; 
a fit place. Fitting, or befitting, is somewhat more elegant, 
implying a nicer adaptation. Meet, a somewhat archaic word, 
expresses a moral fitness; as, meet for heaven. Compare 

BEAUTIFUL. 
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ANTONYMS: 

awkward ilbfitting indecent unbecoming unseemly 

illsbecormng improper indecorous unfit unsuitable 

FBEPOSITIONS: 

The dress was becoming to the wearer. Such conduct was 
becoming in him. 


BEGINNING 

SYNONYMS: 

arising fountain initiation outset spring 

commenoemeni inauguration opening rise start 

fount inception origin source 

The Latin commencement is more formal than the Saxon 
beginning, as the verb commence, is more formal than begin. 
Commencement is for the most part restricted to some form of 
action, while beginning has no restriction, but may be applied 
to action, state, material, exteut, enumeration, or to whatever 
else may be conceived of as havmg a first part, point, degree, 
etc. The letter A is at the beginning (not the commencement) 
of every alphabet. If we were to speak of the commencement 
of the Pacific Eailroad, we should be understood to refer to 
the enterprise and its initiatory act; if we were to refer to 
the roadway we should say ^^Here is the beginning of the 
Pacific Railroad.^^ In the great majority of eases begin and 
beginning are preferable to commence and commencement as 
the simple, idiomatic English words, always accurate and ex- 
pressive. ^‘In the beginning was the word,'^ John i, 1. An 
origin is the point from which something starts or sets out, 
often involving, and always suggesting causal connection; as, 
the origin of evil; the origin of a nation, a government, or a 
family. A source is that which furnishes a first and con- 
tinuous supply, that which flows forth freely or may be readily 
recurred to; as, the source of a river; a source of knowledge; 
a source of inspiration; fertile land is a source (not an 
origin) of wealth. A rise is thought of as in an action; 
we say that a lake is the source of a certain river, or that 
the river takes its rise from the lake. Motley wrote of ^‘The 
Bise of the Dutch Republic.” Fount, fountain, and spring, 
in their figurative senses, keep close to their literal mean- 
ing. Compare cause. 

ANTONYMS; 

See synonyms for eot. 
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BEHAVIOR 

SYNONYMS: 

action carriage deportment manner 

bearing conduct life manners 

breeding demeanor 

Behavior is our action in tlie presence of others; conduct in- 
cludes also that which is known only to ourselves and our 
Maker. Carnage expresses simply the manner of holding the 
body, especially in sitting or walking, as when it is said of 
a lady “she has a fine carnage” Bearing refers to the bodily 
expression of feeling or disposition; as, a haughty heaiing; a 
noble hearing. Demeanor is the bodily expression, not only 
of feelings, but of moral states; as, a devout demeanor. Bteed- 
inQj unless with some adverse limitation, denotes that manner 
and conduct which result from good birth and training. De- 
portment is behavior as related to a set of rules; as. the 
pupil’s deportment was faultless. A person’s manner may 
be that of a moment, or toward a single person; his manners 
are his habitual style of behavior toward or before others, 
especially in matters of etiquette and politeness; as, good 
manners are always pleasing. 

FBEPOSITIONS: 

The behavior of the pastor to or toward his people, on or 
upon the streets, before the multitude, or in the church, with 
the godly, or with the worldly, was alike faultless. 

BEND 

SYNONYMS: 

bias deflect influence submit warp 

bow deviate mold -frim yield 

croob diverge persuade twine 

curve incline stoop twist 

In some eases a thing is spoken of as bent where the parts 
make an angle ; but oftener to bend is understood to be to draw 
to or through a curve; as, to bend a bow. To submit or yield 
is to bend the mind humbly to another’s wishes. To incline or 
influence is to bend another's wishes toward our own; to 
persuade is to draw them quite over. To warp is to bend 
slightly through the whole fiber, as a board in the sun. To 
crook is to bend irregularly, as a crooked stick. Defiectj 
deviate y and diverge are said of any turning away; deviate 
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commonly of a slight and gradual movement, diverge of a 
more sharp and decided one. To bias is to cut across the 
texture, or incline to one side; in figurative use always with 
an unfavorable import. Mold is a stronger word than bend; 
w^e may bend by a superior force that which still resists the 
constraint; as, a bent bow; we mold something plastic entirely 
to some desired form. 

BENEVOLENCE 

SYNONYMS: 

almsgiving obarity hind'beartedness mnnificence 

beneficence generosity kindliness pbilantbropy 

benignity good^nrill kindness sympathy 

bounty humanity liberality unselfishness 

According to the etymology and original usage, beneficence is 
the doing well, benevolence the wishing or willing well to others; 
but benevolence has come to include beneficence, and to dis- 
place it. We should not now speak of benevolence which did 
not help, unless where there was no power to help ; even then 
we should rather say good-will or sympathy. Charity, which 
originally meant the purest love for God and man (as in 
1 Cor, xiii), is now almost universally applied to some form 
of almsgiving, and is much more limited in meaning than 
benevolence. Benignity suggests some occult power of bless- 
ing, such as was formerly ascribed to the stars; we may say 
a good man has an air of benignity. Kindness and tenderness 
are personal; benevolence and charity are general. Kindness 
extends to all sentient beings, whether men or animals, in 
prosperity or in distress. Tenderness especially goes out 
toward the young, feeble, and needy, or even to the dead. 
Humanity is so much kindness and tenderness toward man or 
beast as it would be inhuman not to have; we say of some 
act of care or kindness, "common humanity requires it/' 
Generosity is self-forgetful kindness in disposition or action; 
it includes much besides giving; as, the generosity of forgive- 
ness. Bounty applies to ample giving, which on a larger scale 
is expressed by munificence. Liberality indicates broad, genial 
kindly views, whether manifested in gifts or otherwise. We 
speak of the boimty of a generous host, the liberality or 
munificence of the founder of a college, or of the liberality 
of a theologian toward the holders of conflicting beliefs. 
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Philanthropy applies to wide schemes for human welfare, 
often, but not always, involving large expenditures in charity 
or benevolence. Compare meecy. 

ANTONYMS: 

barbarity harshness malevolence selfsseeMng 

brutality illiberahty nialigmty stinginess 

churlishness iUs-will niggardliness unkmdness 

greediness Inhumanity semshness 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Benevolence of, on the part of, or from the wealthy, to or 
toward the poor. 

BIND 

SYNONYMS: 

bind up fasten biicb restrain shackle tie 

compel fetter moor restrict tether tie np 

engage fix oblige secure 

Binding is primarily by something flexible, as a cord or 
bandage drawn closely around an object or group of objects. 
We bind up an object to close, cover, or protect it; as to bind 
up a wound, a person is said to be bound up in that which 
engrosses his thoughts or feelings. Anything flexible may be 
tied by having the ends interlaced and drawn together so 
as to form a knot or bow; or any object may be tied by a 
flexible bond so interlaced; to tie up is to fasten by such a 
bond so as to prevent free movement or separation of parts; 
as, to tie up a dog; to tie up a package or an estate. An 
animal is tethered, as to a stake, by a rope or chain long 
enough to allow much freedom of motion, as for grazing; a 
vessel is moored by a line or cable to some fixed object. We 
bind a sheaf of wheat with a cord; we tie the cord in a 
knot; we fasten by any means that will make things hold 
together, as a board by nails, or a door by a lock. The verbs 
tie and fasten are scarcely used in the figurative sense, though 
using the noun, we speak of the ties of affection. Bind 
has an extensive figurative use. One is bound by conscience 
or honor; he is obliged by some imperious necessity; engaged 
by his own promise; compelled by physical force or its moral 
equivalent. Compare attach. 

ANTONYMS: 

free loose set free unbind unfasten unloose untie 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Bind to a pillar; unto an altar; to a service; bind one with 
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ehains or m chains; one is bound hy a contract; a splint is 
bound upon a limb; the arms may be bound to the sides or 
behind the back; bind a wreath about, around, or round the 
head; twigs are bound in or into fagots; for military purposes, 
they are bound at both ends and %n the middle; one is bound 
by a contract, or bound under a penalty to fulfil a contract. 

BITTER 

SYNONYMS: 

acerb acrid barsb soar 

acetoas acrimonioas irate stinging 

acid biting pangent tart 

acidalated caastic savage vinegarisb 

acidaloas catting sharp viralent 

Acid, sou/r, and bitter agree in being contrasted with s^weet, 
but the two former are sharply distinguished from the latter. 
Actd or sour is the taste of vinegar or lemon- juice; bitter 
that of quassia, quinin, or strychnin. Acrid is nearly allied to 
bitter. Pungent suggests the effect of pepper or snuff on the 
organs of taste or smell ; as, a pungent odor. Caustic indicates 
the corroding effect of some strong chemical, as nitrate of 
silver. In a figurative sense, as applied to language or char- 
acter, these words are very closely allied. We say a sour 
face, sharp words, bitter complaints, caustic wit, cutting irony, 
biting sarcasm, a stinging taunt, harsh judgment, a tart reply. 
Harsh carries the idea of intentional and severe unkindness, 
bitter of a severity that arises from real or supposed ill 
treatment. The bitter speech springs from the sore heart. 
Tart and sharp utterances may not proceed from an intention 
to wound, but merely from a wit recklessly keen; cutting, 
stinging, and biting speech indicates more ov less of hostile 
intent, the latter being the more deeply malicious. The caustic 
utterance is meant to bum, perhaps wholesomely, as in the 
satire of Juvenal or Cervantes. Compare mobosb. 
ANTONYMS: 

dulcet honeyed luscious nectared saccharine sweet 

BLEACH, 

SYNONYMS: 

blaxLcb make white wMteu whitewash 

To whiten is to make white in general, but conamonly it 
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means to overspread with white coloring-matter. Bleach and 
blanch both signify to whiten by depriving of color, the 
former permanently, as linen; the latter either permanently 
(as, to blanch celery) or temporarily (as, to blanch the cheek 
with fear). To whitewash is to whiten superficially, especially 
by false approval. 

ANTONYMS: 

blacken color darken dye soil stain 

BLEAK 

SYNONYMS: 

bare ckilling desolate exposed tmslLeltered 

blank cbilly dismal gloomy waste 

ckeerless cold dreary piercing xolld 

cMU cntting dnll stormy windy 

The idea of cold or chilliness is always found in bleak; a 
bleak situation is one open to chilling wind and storm; in 
the northern climate a rock, island, moor, prairie, or moun- 
tainside, which is bare, blanks desolate, exposed, unsheltered, 
waste, or wild is sure to be cold and bleak; but in the tropics 
this would not be true ; the Sahara is a desolate waste of sand, 
unsheltered from the burning sun, and swept by fierce winds, 
but it is not bleak; bleak is also applied to seasons, winds, 
etc., which are characterized by mingled chill and desolateness; 
in this use it is allied with such words as chill, chilling, chilly, 
cold, cutting, piercing, stormy, windy. 

So hleak these shores, wind-swept, and all the year 
Washed by the wild Atlantic’s restless tide. 

Celia Thaxter, Bock Weeds^ st. 1. 
Ah I distinctly I remember! It was in the J>leak December. 

Poe Baven, st. 2. 

!Khe night was bleak; the rain fell, the wind roared. 

Macaulay BUtory of England, ch. ix. 

Dreary is independent of temperature; that which is bleak 
is commonly also dreary, but that which is dreary may not be 
bleak, as a tropical jungle in the rainy season; that which is 
lonely, d/ismal, gloomy, cheerless, is dreary in any climate, 
at any season; so a conversation, speech, poem, or the like, 
may be d/reary by dulness, monotony, and cheerlessness. 

The day is cold and dark and dreary. 

It rams and the wind is never weary. 

Longfellow The Bainy Day, st. 1. 
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ANTONYMS; 

balmy 

bright 

cheerful 


cheery 

genial 

homelike 


mild 

sheltered 


sunny 

warm 


SYNONYMS: 

blot 

blur 

braud 

crack 

daub 

defacement 

defect 


BLEMISH 


deformity flaw speck 

dent imperfection spot 

disflguremeut injury stain 

disgrace reproach stigma 

dishonor smirch taint 

fault soil tarnish 


Whatever mars the beauty of completeness of an object is a 
blemish, whether original, as squinting eyes, or the result of 
accident or disease, etc., as the pits of smallpox. A hlermsh is 
superficial ; a flaw or taint is in structure or substance. In the 
moral sense, we speak of a blot or stain upon reputation j a 
flaw or taint in character. A defect is the want or lack of 
something; fault, primarily a failing, is something that fails 
of an apparent intent or disappoints a natural expectation; 
thus a sudden dislocation or displacement of geological strata 
is called a fault. Figuratively a blemish comes from one's 
own ill-doing; a brand or stigma is inflicted by others; as, the 
brand of infamy. 


SYNONYMS: 

box 

buffet 

calamity 

concussiou 


BLOW 


cuff 

cut 

disaster 

hit 


knock 

lash 

misfortune 

rap 


shook 

stripe 

stroke 

thump 


A blow is a sudden impact, as of a fist or a club; a stroke is 
a sweeping movement; as, the stroke of a sword, of an oar, of 
the arm in swimming. A shock is the sudden encounter with 
some heavy body; as, colliding railway-trains meet with a 
shock; the shock of battle. A slap is given with the open hand, 
a lash with a whip, thong, or the like; we speak also of the 
cut of a whip. A buffet or cuff is given only with the hand ; a 
blow either with hand or weapon. A cuff is a somewhat side- 
long blow, generally with the open hand; as, a cuff or box 
on the ear; a hit is any sudden forcible contact, intended or 
unintended. A stripe is the effect or mark of a stroke. In 
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the metaphorical sense, blow is used for sudden, stunning, 
staggering calamity or sorrow; stroke for sweeping disaster, 
and also for sweeping achievement and success. We say a 
stroke of paralysis, or a stroke of genius. We speak of 
the buff ets of adverse fortune. Shock is used of that which is 
at once sudden, violent, and prostrating; we speak of a shock 
of electricity, the shock of an amputation, a shock of surprise. 
A hit is something sudden and successful, whether by intention 
or accident, as a well-directed witticism, sarcasm, or repartee, 
an apt or happy remai'k, or a fortunate achievement; as, a 
capital hit; a lucky hit; the play or the player made a hit. 
Compare beat. 

BLUFF 

SYNONYMS: 

abrupt brnsk impolite rougb 

blunt coarse inconsiderate rude 

blustering discourteous open uncivil 

bold frank plain=spoken unmannerly 

Bluff is a word of good meaning, as are frank and open. The 
bluff man talks and laughs loudly and freely, says and does 
whatever he pleases with fearless good nature, and with no 
thought of annoying or giving pain to others. The blunt man 
says things which he is perfectly a^^are are disagreeable, either 
from a defiant indifiEerence to other’s feelings, or from the 
pleasure of tormenting. 

ANTONYMS: 

bland courteous genial polished polite refined reserved urbane 

BODY 

SYNONYMS; 

asbes clay dust frame system 

cfarcass corpse form remains trunk 

Body denotes the entire physical structure, considered as a 
whole, of man or animal; form looks upon it as a thing of shape 
and outline, perhaps of beauty; frame regards it as supported 
by its bony framework; system views it as an assemblage of 
many related and harmonious organs. Body, form, frame^ and 
system may be either dead or living; clay and dust are some- 
times so used in religious or poetic style, though ordinarily 
these words are used only of the dead. Corpse and remains are 
used only of the dead. 6 ^rpse is the plain technical word for 
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a dead body still retaining its nnity; remains may be used 
after any lapse of time; the latter is also the more refined and 
less ghastly term; as, friends are invited to view the remains. 
Carcass applies only to the body of an animal, or of a human 
being regarded with contempt and loathing. Compare com- 

PAOT. 

ANTONYMS: 

intellect intelligence mind soul spirit 


BOTH 

SYNONYMS: 

twain two 

Both refers to two objects previously mentioned, or had in 
mind, viewed or acting in connection; as, both men fired at 
once; ^^two men fired” might mean any two, out of any 
number, and without reference to any previous thought or 
mention. Twain is a nearly obsolete form of two. The two, 
or the twain, is practically equivalent to both; both, however, 
expresses a closer unity. We would say both men rushed 
against the enemy; the two men flew at each other. Compare 

BVEET. 

ANTONYMS: 

each either every neither none no one not any 


SYNONYMS: 

barrier 

border 

botuid 

boam 

boariLe 


BOUNDARY 

confines limit 

edge line 

enclosure marobos 

frontier marge 

landmark 


margin 

term 

termination 

verge 


The boundary was originally the landmark, that which 
marked off one piece of territory from another. The bound is 
the limit, marked or unmarked. Now, however, the difference 
between the two words has come to be simply one of usage. 
As regards territory, we speak of the boundaries of a nation 
or of an estate; the bounds of a college, a ball-ground, etc. 
Bounds may be used for all within the limits, boundary for the 
limiting line only. Boundary looks to that which is without; 
bound only to that which is within. Hence we speak of the 
bounds, not the boundaries, of a subject, of the universe, etc. ; 
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we say the students were forbidden to go beyond the hounds. 
A harrier is something that bars ingress or egress. A harrier 
may be a boundary ^ as was the Great Wall of China. Bourn ^ 
or hournoy is a poetical expression for bound or boundary. A 
border is a strip of land along the boundary. Edge is a 
sharp terminal line, as where river or ocean meets the land. 
Limit IS now used almost wholly in the figurative sense; as, the 
limit of discussion, of time, of jurisdiction. Line is a military 
term; as, within the lines j or through the lines y of an army. 
Compare barrier; end. 

ANTONYMS: 

center citadel estate inside interior land region territory 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The boundaries of an estate; the boundaiy between neighbor- 
ing territories. 

BRAVE 

SYNONYMS: 

adventurous daring fearless un da u n ted 

bold dashing gallant undismayed 

cbivalric dauntless beroic valiant 

cbivalrous dougbty intrepid venturesome 

courageous 

The adventurous man goes in quest of danger; the bold man 
stands out and faces danger or censure; the brave man com- 
bines confidence with resolution in presence of danger; the 
chivalrous man puts himself in peril for others’ protection. 
The daring step out to defy danger; the dauntless will not 
flinch before anything that may come to them; the doughty 
will give and take limitless hard knocks. The adventurous 
find something romantic in dangerous enterprises; the venture- 
some may be simply heedless, reckless, or ignorant. All great 
explorers have been adventurous y children, fools, and criminals 
are venturesome. The fearless and intrepid possess unshaken 
nerves in any place of danger. Courageous is more than 
brave y adding a moral element; the courageous man steadily 
encounters perils to which he may be keenly sensitive, at the 
call of duty; the gallant are brave in a dashing, showy, and 
splendid way; the valiant not only dare great dangers, but 
achieve great results; the heroic are nobly daring and daunt- 
lessj truly chivalrousy sublimely courageous. Compare eorti- 
TUDB 
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AXTOXYMS: 

afraid cringing fearful pusillanimous tinud 

cowardly faint-hearted frightened shrinking timorous 

BREAK 

SYNONYMS: 

bankrupt demolish rupture smash 

burst destroy sever split 

cashier fracture shatter sunder 

crack rend shiver transgress 

crush rive 

To hredk is to divide sharply, with severance of particles, as 
by a blow or strain. To hurst is to break by pressure from 
within, as a bombshell, but it is used also for the result of 
violent force otherwise exerted; as, to hurst in a door, where 
the door yields as if to an explosion. To crush is to break by 
pressure from without, as an egg-shell. To crack is to break 
without complete severance of parts; a cracked cup or mirror 
may still hold together. Fracture has a somewhat similar 
sense. In a fractured limb, the ends of the broken bone may 
be separated, though both portions are still retained within the 
common muscular tissue. A shattered object is broken sud- 
denly and in numerous directions; as, a vase is shattered by a 
blow, a building by an earthquake. A shivered glass is 
broken into numerous minute, needle-like fragments. To 
smash is to break thoroughly to pieces with a crashing sound 
by some sudden act of violence; a watch once smashed will 
scarcely be worth repair. To split is to cause wood to crack 
or part in the way of the grain, and is applied to any other 
case where a natural tendency to separation is enforced by an 
external cause; as, to split a convention or a party. To de- 
molish is to beat down, as a mound, building, fortress, etc. ; to 
destroy is to put by any process beyond restoration physically, 
mentally, or morally; to destroy an army is to shatter and 
scatter it that it can not be rallied or reassembled as a fighting 
force. Compare eend. 

ANTONYMS: 

attacli bind fasten join mend secure solder unite weld 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Break to pieces, or in pieces, into several pieces (when the 
object is thought of as divided rather than shattered), break 
with a friend; from or away from a suppliant; break into 
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a house ; out of prison ; break acrobs one's knee ; break through 
a hedge; break m upon one^s retirement; break over the rules; 
break on or upon the shore, against the rocks. 

BRIGHT 

SYNONYMS: 

beaming glaring illumined shimmering 

brilliant gleaming incandescent shining 

cheerful glimmering luminous sparkling 

cheering glistening lustrous splendid 

cheery glittering radiant sunny 

dazzling glorious refulgent sunsMne 

effulgent glowing resplendent twinkling 

flashing illuminated scintillating 

An object is bright that shines Tvith either original or re- 
flected light; thus the sun, the moon, and the stars are bright; 
that is brilliant which shines with unusual or distinctive 
brightness; as, one star in a constellation may be especially 
brilliant; all the stars are strikingly brilliant on a eleaj 
moonless night by contrast with the deep blue-black of the 
sky; a diamond cut so as to throw out the maximum of light 
is called a “brilliant.” That is radiant from which light 
seems to pour forth in rays: 

The slorious lamp of heaven, the radiant sun. 

Detden Story of Acts, L 165 

An object which is radiant sends forth a steady light, 
while that of a brilliant object may be fitful. Beaming is 
applied to light which seems to be sent forth in beams, and 
is a milder word than radiant. Gleaming is applied to that 
which sends forth or reflects light in sudden flashes, as the 
warrior’s gleaming sword. Glowing is applied to a light like 
that from molten metal; dazzling is said of the eflEect on the 
eye of the beholder, and may apply to the full splendor of 
the sun or to intense reflected light as, from a gem, etc.; 
any light which the eye cannot well bear is dazzling; glaring 
is a kindred word, but denotes a powerful, persistent light that 
affects the beholder disagreeably; that which is dazzling may 
be admired, while that which is glaring is repellant. Efulgent 
and refulgent are used, with little difference of meaning, of 
light at once intense and pervading; refulgent (from L. re, 
back, + fulges, shine) applies especially to reflected light, 
shining far and wide; resplendent is similar to refulgent, but 
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more superficial, and near to the meaning of gorgeous or 
magnificent : 

Child of the sun, lefulgcnt summer comes. 

Thomson Seasons, Summer, 1. 966. 

There all within full rich arrayd he found 
With royall arras and resplendent gold 

Spenser Faerie Queene bk. i, can. 8, st 35, 1. 1. 

An object is splendid which gives out or reflects light of 
especial abundance and power, and often of varied hues, im- 
pressing the beholder with mingled wonder and admir-ation; 
as, a splendid sunrise. That which is luminous sends forth 
distinct hght, which may be greater or less in degree, emitted 
or reflected, though the tendency is now to use the word of light 
sent forth from within; a luminous object is thought of as 
self-ZwwiwoMs; the sun is a luminous body; the faint phos- 
phorescence of the glow-worm makes it luminous in the dark. 
Lustrous is applied to that which sends forth a soft but vivid 
light as from a polished surface; as, lustrous silks. That 
which is illuminated or illumined is lit up by light from some 
source apart from itself, often by light supplied from within ; 
we speak of a building or a city as illuminated^ when light 
shines out from every window on some joyous occasion; 
illumined is poetic, and oftenest used in a spiritual sense. 
Sparkling is said of light thrown out as by sparks from 
many points; scintillating^ of such light in intermittent 
flashes. Glistening applies to the shining from a wet, glitter- 
ing to that from a dry, surface; Coleridge finely chooses 
glittenngy not glistening to describe the eye of the wasted 
old man in his great poem : 

By tliy long gray beard and glittering eye, 

Now, wherefore stopp’st thou me* 

Sndent Manner, pt. i, st. 1. 

Glimmering and shimmering refer to faint, wavering, and 
unsteady light, that which is shimmering being tremulous, as 
from rippling waves; we speak of shimmering silks, that 
seem to change shade or hue with motion. Compare the nouns 
corresponding to these adjectives under light. 

The figurative meaning of these words is largely controlled 
by the literal. So used, bright is inferior to brilliant; we 
speak of a bright boy, a brilliant genius; of a bright idea in 
common matters, a brilliant idea in philosophy, literature, or 
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statesmanship; of a hnlliant (not a bright) achievement; of 
a dazzling success; of sparkling or scintillating wit, of a 
luminous style, exposition, pnoduetion, or sentence, of a glar^ 
mg inconsistency or contradiction, of a beaming or radiant 
countenance (where radiant is the more \uvid, beaming the 
gentler word; as, beaming with love, radiant with delight); 
a bright, sunny, or sunshiny face has an effect like that of a 
landscape lit up by pleasant sunlight, so that these words are 
akin to cheerful, cheering, and cheery. We speak of eyes 
sparkling with pleasure, gleaming with excitement, rage, or 
fury, glowing with some strong suppressed feeling as of 
devotion or ambition, lightmg them up as by an mternal fire. 
Splendid applies to that which has splendor (see under light), 
and is akin to grand, glorious, magnificent, honorable, illustri- 
ous, heroic, etc.; as, a splendid palace, pageant, or banquet, 
a splendid achievement, career, or victory (in which latter 
uses it far transcends the meaning of brilliant). The col- 
loquial use of splendid to denote anything that is excellent, 
useful, agreeable, or the like, is a perversion and degradation 
of a noble word; it is a cheap misuse of language to speak 
of splendid weather, splendid hunting or fishing, a splendid 
bargain or picnic, of a splendid salesman or accountant, a 
splendid batter, pitcher, or umpire, a splendid walker, swim- 
mer, or musician; an oration may be splendid, but it is not 
suitable to call the man who utters it a splendid orator; 
it is monstrous to speak of the splendid fit of a garment or of 
a splendid beefsteak. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for dark. 

BRUTISH 

SYNONYMS: 

animal birate insensible sinpid 

base earnal lascivions swimsb 

beastly coarse sensnal nnintelleotnal 

bestial ignorant sottisb nnspiritaal 

bmtal imbrnted stolid vile 

A brutish man simply follows his animal instincts, without 
special inclination to do harm; the brutal have always a spirit 
of malice and cruelty. Brute has no special character, except 
as indicating what a brute might possess; much the same is 
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true of animaly except that ammal leans more to the side of 
sensuality, hruie to that of force, as appears in the familiar 
phrase ^^hrute force.” Hunger is an animal appetite; a brute 
impulse suddenly prompts one to strike a blow in anger. 
Bestial, in modem usage, implies an intensified and degrading 
animalism. Any supremacy of the animal or brute instincts 
over the intellectual and spiritual in man is base and vile. 
Beastly refers largely to the outward and visible consequences 
of excess; as, beastly drunkenness. Compare an-imal. 
AXTOISTYMS: 

elevated grand intellectual noble 

enlightened great intelligent refined 

exalted humane 


BURN 

^TKOITTMSt 

blaze consume ignite set fire to 

brand cremate incinerate set on fire 

cauterize fiame Icindle singe 

cbar fiasb scorcb 

To burn is to subject to the action of fire, or of intense heat 
so as to effect either partial change or complete combustion ; as, 
to burn wood in the fire; to burn one’s hand on a hot stove; 
the sun burns the face. One brands with a hot iron, but 
cauterizes with some corrosive substance, as silver nitrate. 
Cremate is now used specifically for consuming a dead body 
by intense heat. To incmeraXe is to reduce to ashes; the sense 
differs little from that of cremate, but it is in less popular 
use. To kindle is to set on fire, as if with a candle; ignite is 
the more learned and scientific word for the same thing, ex- 
tending even to the heating of metals to a state of in- 
candescence without burning. To scorch and to singe are 
superficial, and to char usually so. Both kindle and bum 
have an extensive figurative use; as, to kindle strife: to bum 
with wrath, love, devotion, curiosity. Compare light. 
ATTTOmrMS: 

cool extinguish put out smother stifle subdue 

PKEPOSITIONS; 

To bum in the fire; burn with fire; burn to the ground; 
bum to ashes; bum through the skin, or the roof; bum into 
the soil, etc. 
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BUSINESS 


‘bum 

business 


SYNONYMS: 

&>ffa>ir concern job 'tmiiing 

art craft occupation trafElc 

avocation duty pursuit transaction 

barter employment profession vocation 

calling handicraft trade work 

commerce 

A htisiness is "what one follows regularly; an occupation is 
what he happens at any time to be engaged in; trout-fishing 
may be one’s occupation for a time, as a relief from business; 
business is ordinarily for profit, while the occupation may be 
a matter of learning, philanthropy, or religion. A profession 
implies scholarship ; as, the learned professions. Pursuit is an 
occupation which one follows with ardor. An avocation is 
what calls one away from other work; a vocation or calling j 
that to which one is called by some special fitness or sense of 
duty; thus, we speak of the gospel ministry as a vocation or 
calling^ rather than a business. Trade or trading is, in general, 
the exchanging of one thing for another; in the special sense, 
a trade is an occupation involving manual training and skilled 
labor; as, the ancient Jews held that every boy should learn 
a trade, A transaction is a single action, whether in business, 
diplomacy, or otherwise ; affair has a similar, but lighter mean- 
ing; as, this little affair; an important transaction. The plural 
affairs has a distinctive meaning, including all activities where 
men deal with one another on any considerable scale; as, a 
man of affairs, A job is a piece of work viewed as a single 
undertaking, and ordinarily paid for as such. Trade and 
commerce may be used as equivalents, but trade is capable of 
a more limited application ; we speak of the trade of a village, 
the commerce of a nation. Barter is the direct exchange of 
commodities; business, trad’C, and commerce are chiefly trans- 
acted by means of money, bills of exchange, etc. Business, 
occupation, etc., may be what one does independently; em~ 
ployment may be in the ser\iee of another. Worh is any ap- 
plication of energy to secure a result, or the result thus 
secured; thus, we speak of the worh of God. Art in the in- 
dustrial sense is a system of rules and accepted methods for 
the accomplishment of some practical result; as, the art of 
printing; collectively, the arts, A craft is some occupation 
requiring technical skill or manual dexterity, or the persons, 
collectively, engaged in its exercise; as, the weaver’s craft. 
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PREPOSITIONS: 

The business of a druggist; in business with his father; 
doing business for his father; have you business with me? 
business in New York; business about, concerning, or %n 
regard to certain property. 


SYNONYMS: 

and 

barely 

besides 

encept 

furtber 


BUT 


however 

just 

merely 

moreover 

nevertheless 


notwithstanding that 
only though 

provided unless 

save yet 

stiU 


But ranges from the faintest contrast to absolute negation; 
as, I am willing to go, but (on the other hand) content to 
stay; he is not an honest man, but (on the contrary) a villain. 
The contrast may be with a silent thought; as, hut let us go 
(it being understood that we might stay longer). In re- 
strictive use, except and excepting are slightly more emphatic 
than but; we say, no injury but a scratch; or, no injury 
except some painful bruises. Such expressions as “words are 
hut breath” (nothing but) may be referred to the restrictive 
use by ellipsis. So may the use of but in the sense of unless; 
as, “it never rains but it pours.” To the same head must 
be referred the conditional use; as, ^^ou may go, but with 
your father^s consent” («, e., provided you have,” except 
that you must have,” etc.). “Doubt buf’ is now less used 
than the more logical “doubt that” Bui never becomes a full 
synonym for and; and adds something Hke, but adds some- 
thing different; ^^rave and tender^^ implies that tenderness is 
natural to the brave; “brave but tender^^ implies that bravery 
and tenderness are rarely combined. For the concessive use, 
compare NOTwiTHSTArome. 


BY 

SYNONYMS: 

by diut of by means of through with 

By refers to the agent ; through, to the means, cause, or con- 
dition; with, to the instrument. By commonly refers to per- 
sons; with, to things; through may refer to either. The road 
having become impassable through long disuse, a way was 
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but 
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opened by pioneers witJh axes. By may, however, be applied to 
any object which is viewed as partaking of action and agency; 
as, the metal was corroded by the acid; skill is gained by 
practise. We speak of communicating with a person by 
letter. Through implies a more distant connection than by 
or withy and more intervening elements. Material objects are 
perceived by the mind through the senses. 


CABAL 

SYNONYMS: 

combination confederacy crew gang 

conclave conspiracy faction innto 

Cabal (from Heb. gabbalah, a mystic system of theosophy 
among the Hebrews) originally denoted something secret or 
occult, then a secret meeting or association of a few persons 
for private ends, and thence a small band or company of 
persons secretly associated to promote designs of their own, 
independent of or opposed to the public welfare; the word, 
already in use, received a specially opprobrious meaning as 
applied to a ministry of Charles II. of England, partly from 
their own faults, and largely from those of their sovereign, 
which were laid upon them, since “the King could do no 
wrong,” and the easy-going “merry monarch” was supposed in- 
capable of wishing to. 

It happened hy a whimsical coincidence that, in 1671, the cabinet 
consisted of five persons, the initial letters of whose names made up the 
word Oahal — Ohfford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. 
These ministers were therefore emphatically called the Cabal; and they soon 
made that appellation so infamous that it has never since their time been 
used except as a term of reproach 

MACAtriiAY History of England, voL i, ch. 2. 

Hence cabal has come to mean a combination or conspiracy 
of leaders for some secret purpose viewed as unpatriotic or 
unworthy. The word juntOj once current in a similar sense, 
has fallen almost completely out of use. 

A conspiracy is a combmaikm of persons for an evil purpose, 
or the act of so combining. Conspiracy is a distinct crime 
under common, and generally under statutory, law. A faction 
is more extensive than a conspiracy, less formal in organization, 
less definite in plan. Faction and its adjective, factious, have 
always an unfavorable sense. A gmg is a company of work- 
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men all doing the same work under one leader; the word 
is used figuratively only of comhinatiom which it is meant to 
stigmatize as rude and mercenary; crew is used in a closely 
similar sense. A conclave is secret, but of larger numbers, 
ordinarily, than a cabal, and may have honorable use; as, the 
conclave of cardinals. Compare company. 

CALCULATE 

SYNONYMS: 

account compute count enumerate number reckon 
cast consider deem estimate rate sum up 

Number is the generic term. To count is to number one by 
one. To calculate is to use more complicated processes, as 
multiplication, division, etc., more rapid but not less exact. 
Commute allows more of the element of probability, which is 
still more strongly expressed by estimate. We compute the 
slain in a great war from the number known to have fallen in 
certain great battles ; compute refers to the present or the past, 
estimate more frequently to the future; as, to estimate the 
cost of a proposed building. To enumerate is to mention 
item by item; as, to enumerate one^s gnevances. To rate is to 
estirmte by comparison, as if the object were one of a series. 
We count upon a desired future; we do not count upon the 
undesired. As applied to the present, we reckon or count 
a thing precious or worthless. Compare esteem. 
PREPOSITIONS: 

It is vain to calculate on or upon an uncertain result. 

CALL, 

SYNONYMS: 

bawl cry (out) roar sbxiek 

bellow ejaculate scream vociferate 

clamor exclaim skout yell 

To call IS to send out the voice in order to attract another's 
attention, either by word or by inarticulate utterance. Animals 
call their mates, or their young; a man calls his dog, his horse, 
etc. The sense is extended to include summons by bell, or any 
signal. To shout is to call or exclaim with the fullest volume 
of sustained voice; to scream is to utter a shriller cry; to 
shriek or to yell refers to that which is louder and wilder still 
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calctdate 

ealm 


We shout words; in sc'> earning^ shrieking ^ or yelling there is 
often no attempt at ailiculahou. To bawl is to utter senseless, 
noisy cries, as of a child in pain or anger. Bellow and roar 
are applied to the utterances of animals, and only con- 
temptuously to those of persons. To ckmoi is to utter with 
noisy iteration ; it applies also to the confused cries of a multi- 
tude. To vociferate is commonly applied to loud and excited 
speech where there is little besides the exertion of voice. In 
exclaiming, the utterance may not be strikingly, though some- 
what, above the ordinary tone and pitch; we may exclaim by 
mere interjections, or by connected words, but always by some 
articulate utterance. To ejaculate is to throw out brief, dis- 
connected, but coherent utterances of joy, regret, and especial- 
ly of appeal, petition, prayer; the use of such devotional 
utterances has received the special name of “ejaculatory 
prayer.” To cry out is to give forth a louder and more 
excited utterance than in exclaiming or calling; one often 
exclaims with sudden joy as well as sorrow; if he cries out^ 
it is of teller in grief or agony. In the most common colloquial 
usage, to cry is to express grief or pain by weepmg or sob- 
bing. One may exclaim, cry out, or ejaculate with no thought 
of others^ presence; when he calls, it is to attract another’s 
attention. 

ANTONYMS: 

be silent be still hark hearken hush hst listen 


SYNONYMS: 

balmy 

bland 

collected 

composed 

cool 

dispassionate 

gentle 


CALM 

imperturbable 

mild 

pacific 

peacefnl 

placid 

qniet 

sedate 


self=possessed 

serene 

smooth 

stiU 

tranquil 

nndistnrbed 

unruffled 


That is calm which is free from disturbance or agitation ; in 
the physical sense, free from violent motion or action; in the 
mental or spiritual realm, free from excited or disturbing 
emotion or passion. We speak of a calm sea, a placid lake, a 
serene sky, a still night, a quiet day, a quiet home. We speak, 
also, of ^^still waters,” ^^smooth sailing,” which are different 
modes of expressing freedom from manifest agitation. 


cancel 

candid 
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Balmy is said of that which is fragrant, refreshing, or heal- 
ing like balm, soothing, mild; bland of that which is mildj 
soft, genial, and agreeable; thus the air or the breeze may be 
described as balmy or bland; bland is also applied to smooth 
and soothing manner, speech, or the like, in the sense of 
gentle, genial, soft-spoken, or agreeable. Of mental condi- 
tions, one is calm who triumphs over a tendency to excite- 
ment; cooly if he scarcely feels the tendency. One may be 
calm by the very reaction from excitement, or by the op- 
pression of overpowering emotion, as we speak of the calmness 
of despair. One is composed who has subdued excited feeling j 
he is collected when he has every thought, feeling, or percep- 
tion awake and at command. Tranquil refers to a present 
state; placid, to a prevailing tendency. We speak of a tranquil 
mind, a placid disposition. The serene spirit dwells as if in 
the clear upper air, above all storm and shadow. 


The star of the unconquered will. 

He rises m nay hreast, 

Serene and lesolute and still, 

And calm, and self-possessed 

Longi’BLlow Light of Stars, st 7. 

ANTONYMS: 

agitated excited frenzied passionate ruffled violent 

boisterous fierce furious raging stormy wild 

disturbed frantic heated loused turbulent wrathful 


SYNONYMS: 
abolisH 
abrogate 
axuLul 
blot out 
cross off or out 


CANCEL 

discharge nullify 

efface obliterate 

erase quash 

expunge remove 

make void repeal 


rescind 

revoke 

ruh off or out 
scratch out 
vacate 


Cancel, efface, erase, expunge, and obliterate have as their 
first meaning the removal of written characters or other forms of 
record. To cancel is, literally, to make a lattice by cross-lines, 
exactly our English cross out; to efface is to ruh off, smooth 
away the face, as of an inscription; to erase is to scratch out, 
commonly for the purpose of writing something else in the 
same space; to expunge, is to punch out with some sharp in- 
strument, so as to show that the words are no longer part 
of the writing; to obliterate is to cover over or remove, as was 
done by reversing the Roman stylus, and rubbing out with the 
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cmdid 


rounded end wliat had been written with the point on the 
waxen tablet. What has been canceled, erased^ expunged 
may perhaps still be traced; what is obliterated is gone for- 
every as if it had never been. In many establishments, when 
a debt is discharged by payment, the record is cancelled. The 
figurative use of the words keeps close to the primary sense. 
Compare abolish. 

ANTONYMS: 

approve enact establish perpetuate 

confirm enforce maintain record 

CANDID 

STNOXTyiaS: 

albovelioard Honest open 

artless impartial simple 

fair ingenuous sincere f 

frank innocent straightforward unreserved 

guileless naive transparent unsophistioated 

A candid statement is meant to be true to the real facts and 
just to all parties; a fair statement is really so. Fair is applied 
to the conduct; candid is not; as, fair treatment, fair field, 
and no favor.” One who is frank has a fearless and uncon- 
strained truthfulness. Honest and ingenuous unite in ex- 
pressing contempt for deceit. On the other hand, artless, 
guileless, naive, simple, and unsophisticated express the good- 
ness which comes from want of the knowledge or thought of 
evil. As truth is not always agreeable or timely, candid and 
frank have often an objectionable sense; “to he candid with 
you,” “to be perfectly frank” are regarded as sure preludes 
to something disagreeable. Open and unreserved may imply 
unstudied truthfulness or defiant recklessness ; as open admira- 
tion, open robbery. There may be transparent integrity or 
transparent fraud. Sincere applies to the feelings, as being 
all that one’s words would imply. 

ANTONYMS: 

adroit cunning diplomatic intriguing sharp subtle 

artful deceitful foxy knowing shrewd tricky 

crafty designing insincere maneuvenng sly wily 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Candid in debate; candid to or toward opponents; candid 
with friend or foe; to be candid about or in regard to the 
matter. 


reenact uphold 

sustain write 


trutHfuI 

unbiased 

unprejudiced 
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<»apari 80 ]i 

care 


CAPARISON 

SYNONYMS; 

aoconterments harness housings trappings 

Harness was formerly used of the armor of a knight as well 
as of a horse; it is now used almost exclusively of the straps 
and appurtenances worn by a horse when attached to a vehicle; 
the animal is said to be ^^kind in harnessJ^ The other 
words apply to the ornamental outfit of a horse, especially 
under saddle. We speak also of the accouterments of a 
soldier. Caparison is used rarely and somewhat slightingly, 
and trappings quite contemptuously, for showy human apparel. 
Compare arms; dress. 

CAPITAL 

SYNONYMS; 

chief city mitropolis seat of government 

The metropolis is the chief city in the commercial, the 
capital in the political sense. The capital of an American 
State is rarely its metropolis, 

CAPTIOUS 

SYNONYMS; 

carping critical fretful peevish testy 

caviling cynical hypercritical petulant touchy 

censorious faultfinding irritable splenetic 

Critical j though often used invidiously, is a word of high 
and good meaning; as, a critical study of Shakespeare is 
worthy of respect and consideration; no important matter, 
as a deed, the specifications for a building, a contract, a legis- 
lative act, or the like, should be passed without critical ex- 
amination. Captious denotes a tendency to untimely, un- 
called for, or unreasonable criticism, especially in small mat- 
ters, or on petty grounds; captiousness is a fault of the 
spirit and disposition, and is closely synonymous with fault- 
finding; the captious spirit catches at every chance to find 
fault, and is on the watch for it; hence, captious approaches 
the meaning of fretful, irritable, peevish, petulant, etc. Cen- 
sorious denotes a tendency to censure for the sake of censur- 
ing; censoriousness is less petty and more severe than eap- 
tiousness ; one may be censorious from high ideals or principles 
of right and duty joined with lack of appreciation, charity, 
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capazison 
care 

tenderness, and sympathy for others; censorioiisness goes 'with 
self -righteousness. Hypercritical signifies cntical beyond the 
bounds of sound reason or common sense, which recognizes 
the necessity of a certain amount of tolerated imperfection in 
all practical matters; a hyper cntical person would reject a 
noble stanza for a superfluous syllable or an imperfect rime, 
or fix attention so strongly on the flaw as to overshadow the 
excellence of the whole; the hypercritical person may not be 
captious or ill-tempered, but merely actuated by a -wire- 
drawn minuteness and petty exactness of criticism. Caviling 
is of the intellect; a cavil is not an argument, but an attack 
upon an argument, statement, or truth, always petty and 
sneering, and often disingenuous; a caviling spirit never ar- 
rives, nor seeks to arrive, at essential truth. Carping is less 
serious and ill-tempered than captious^ though quite as petty, 
and commonly more scornful; a carping critic stands aloof 
and flings a censure or a sneer at what the captious person 
hotly blames. A cynical person is coldly contemptuous of 
most things that others admire or believe in, especially of 
disinterestedness or moral worth; he does not become angry 
hke the captious^ nor severe like the censoriousy not thinking 
anger or severity worth while; the cynical man keeps his 
own temper, but often seriously tries that of others. 
ANTONYMS; 

apiweciative considerate fair laudatory 

approving easy flattering negligent 

careless easy* going genial reasonable 

commendatory encouraging goodsnatured thoughtful 

complimentary eulogistic 


CARE 

STNOXTlilS: 

anxiety’ concern oversiglit trouble 

attention direction perplexity vigilcuLce * 

bother forethought precaution wariness 

caution heed. prudence watchfulness 

charge management solicitude worry 

circumspection 

Ca/re concerns what we possess; ananety^ often, what we do 
not; riches bring many cares; poverty brings many anxieties. 
Care also signifies watchful attention, in view of possible harm ; 
as, ^^This side up with care;’’ "Take care of yourself;” or, as a 
sharp warning, "Take care!” Caution has a sense of possible 
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harm and risk only to be escaped, if at all, by careful delibera- 
tion and observation. Care inehnes to the positive, caution to 
the negative; care is shown in doing, caution largely in not 
doing. Precaution is allied with care, prudence with caution; 
a man rides a dangerous horse with care; caution will keep him 
from mounting the horse; precaution looks to the saddle-girths, 
bit, and bridle, and all that may make the rider secure. Cir- 
cumspection is watchful observation and calculation, but with- 
out the timidity implied in caution. Bother is disagreeable care^ 
disliked or resented by the person compelled to exercise it. 
Concern denotes a serious interest, milder than anxiety; as, 
concern for the safety of a ship at sea. ^eed implies atten- 
tion without disquiet; it is now largely displaced by attention 
and care. Solicitude involves especially the element of desire, 
not expressed in anxiety j and of hopefulness, not implied in 
care, A parent feels constant solicitude for his children's 
welfare, anxiety as to dangers that threaten it, with care to 
guard against them. Watchfulness recognizes the possibility 
of danger, wariness the probability. A man who is not in- 
fluenced by caution to keep out of danger may display great 
wariness in the midst of it. Care has also the sense of responsi- 
bility, with possible control, as expressed in charge, manage- 
ment, oversight; as, these children are under my care; send 
the money to me in care of the firm. Compare alarm; 
anxiety; prudence. 

ANTONYMS: 

carelessness inattention negligence recklessness 

disregard indifference omission remissness 

heedlessness neglect oversight slight 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

Take care of the house; for the future; about the matter. 

CAREER 

SYNONYMS: 

charge flight passage race 

coarse line of achievement pahlic life rash 

A career was originally the ground for a race, or, especially, 
for a knight's charge in tournament or battle; whence career 
was early applied to the charge itself. 

If you vrill use the lance, take ground for your career , . , The 

four horsemen met in full career. 

Scoovp Quentin Durward ch. 14, p. 194 [b f. 4 00 1 
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career 

caricature 


In its figurative use career signifies some continuous and 
conspicuous work, usually a life-work, and most frequently 
one of honorable achievement. Compare business. 


CARESS 

SYNONYMS; 

coddle embrace fondle pamper 

court flatter hiss pet 

To caress is less than to embrace; more dignified and less 
familiar than to fondle. A visitor caresses a friend^s child; a 
mother fondles her babe. Fondling is always by touch ; caress- 
ing may be also by words, or other tender and pleasing at- 
tentions. 

ANTONYMS; 

See synonyms for aepront. 

FBEPOSITIONS: 

Caressed by or with the hand; caressed by admirers, at 
court. 

CARICATURE 

SYNONYMS: 

burlesque extravaganza mimicry tahe=ofl 

exaggeration imitation parody travesty 

A caricature is a grotesque exaggeration of striking features 
or peculiarities, generally of a person; a burlesque treats any 
subject in an absurd or incongruous manner. A burlesque is 
written or acted; a caricature is more commonly in sketch or 
picture. A parody changes the subject, but keeps the style; a 
travesty keeps the subject, but changes the style; a burlesque 
does not hold itself to either subject or style; but is content 
with a general resemblance to what it may imitate. A carica- 
ture, parody, or travesty must have an original, a burlesque 
may be an independent composition. An account of a school- 
boys’ quarrel after the general manner of Homer’s Iliad would 
be a burlesque; the real story of the Iliad told in newspaper 
style would be a trceoesty. An extravaganza is a fantastic 
composition, musical, dramatic, or narrative. Imitation is 
serious ; mimicry is either intentionally or unintentionally 
comical. 


ca]N>itsai 

catastrophe 


CAROUSAL 
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SYNONYMS: 

oamival drinking-hoat revel saturnalia 

carouse jollification revelry spree 

dehauoh orgy rout wassail 

These words all denote wild and careless merrymaking, in 
which all restraint is thrown aside. All are forms of letting go, 
with differences in the degree of self-abandonment. The 
carnivalj the final festival before the long privation of Lent, 
includes much harmless, but somewhat riotous, fun, and thence 
reaches all degrees of unrestrained license; we may speak of 
a skating carnival, a carnival of debauchery, a carnival of 
slaughter. The revel and revelry may include much that is 
elegant and sumptuous, with enjoyment that is merely care- 
less and unrestrained, thence extendmg to the wildest excess; 
in its best use, either revel or revelry is of a higher grade 
than carnival: 

There was a sound of revehy by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry 

Byron OMlde Marold. 

Carousal, carouse, debauch, orgy, etc., all denote unrestrained 
indulgence in drunkenness or other vicious pleasure, with the 
accompanying degradation. Compare feast. 

ANTONYMS: 

abstemiousness austerity privation temperance 

abstinence fast sobriety 

CARRY 

SYNONYMS: 

bear couvey move sustain transmit 

bring lift remove take transport 

A person may hear a load either when in motion or at rest ; 
he carries it only when in motion. The stooping Atlas hears 
the world on his shoulders; swiftly moving Time cwrries the 
hour-glass and scythe; a person may he said either to hear or 
to carry a sear, since it is upon him whether in motion or at 
rest. If an object is to be moved from the place we occupy, 
we say carry; if to the place we occupy, we say hrmg, A 
messenger carries a letter to a correspondent, and brings an 
answer. Take is often used in this sense in place of carry; 
as, take that letter to the office. Carry often signifies to 
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caroTisal 

catastrophe 


transport by personal strength, without reference to the di- 
rection; as, that IS more than he can carry; yet, even so, it 
would not be admissible to say carry it to me, or carry it here; 
in such ease we must say bring. To hft is simply to raise 
from the ground, though but for an instant, with no reference 
to holding or moving; one may be able to lift what he could 
not carry. The figurative uses of carry are very numerous ; as, 
to carry an election, carry the country, carry (in the sense of 
capture) a fort, carry an audience, carry a stock of goods, etc. 
Compare convey; keep; support. 

ANTONYMS: 

drop give up shake off throw o^ 

fall under let go throw down 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To carry coals to Newcastle; carry nothing /rom, or out of, 
this house; he carried these qualities into all he did; carry 
across the street, over the bridge, through the woods, around 
or round the corner; beyond the river; the cable was carried 
under the sea. 

CATASTROPHE 

SYNONYMS: 

calamity deuonemeiit mischance mishap 

cataclysm disaster misfortune sequel 

A cataclysm or catastrophe is some great convulsion or 
momentous event that may or may not be a cause of misery to 
man. In calamity, or disaster, the thought of human suffering 
is always present. It has been held by many geologists that 
numerous catastrophes or cataclysms antedated the existence 
of man. In literature, the final event of a drama is the 
catastrophe ) or denouement. Misfortune ordinarily suggests 
less of suddenness and violence than calamity or disaster, 
and is especially applied to that which is lingering or enduring 
in its effects. In history, the end of every great war or the fall 
of a nation is a catastrophe, though it may not be a calamity. 
Yet such an event, if not a calamity to the race, will always 
involve much individual disaster and misfortune. Pestilence is 
a calamity; a defeat in battle, a shipwreck, or a failure in 
business is a disaster; sickness or loss of property is a mis- 
fortune; failure to meet a friend is a mischance; the breaking 
of a teacup is a mdshap. 
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ANTONYMS: 

benefit boon favor pleasure prosperity 

blessing comfort help privilege success 

PHEPOSITIONS: 

The catastrophe of a play; of a siege; rarely, to a person, 
etc. 


SYNONYMS; 

appreb-end 

capture 

clasp 

clutcli 

comprebexid 

discover 


CATCH 


ensnare 

entrap 

grasp 

grip 

gripe 

lay hold of (on, upon) 


overtake 

secure 

seize 

snatch 

take 

take hold of 


To catch is to come up with or take possession of something 
departing, fugitive, or illusive. We catch a runaway horse, a 
flying ball, a mouse in a trap. We clutch with a swift, tena- 
cious movement of the Angers; 'we grasp with a firm hut 
moderate closure of the whole hand; we grip or gripe with 
the strongest muscular closure of the whole hand possible to 
exert. We clasp in the arms We snatch with a quick, sud- 
den, and usually a surprising motion. In the figurative sense, 
catch is used of any act that brings a person or thing 
into our power or possession; as, to catch a criminal in the 
act; to catch an idea, in the sense of apprehend or compre- 
hend, Compare arrest . 


ANTONYMS: 

fail of give up lose release throw aside 

fall short of let go miss restore throw away 

PHPPOSITIONS: 

To catch at a straw; to catch a fugitive by the collar; to 
catch a ball 'with the left hand; he caught the disease from 
the patient; the thief was caught in the act; the bird in the 
snare. 


SYNONYMS: 

actor 

ageut 

auteecdeut 

author 

casuality 


CAUSE 


causatiou 

conditiou 

creator 

designer 

fomoier 


fountain 

motive 

occasion 

origin 

originator 


power 

precedent 

reason 

source 

spring 


The efficient cause, that which makes anything to be or be 
done, is the common meaning of the word, as in the saying 
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There is no effect without a cause” Every man instinctively 
recognizes himself acting through will as the cause of his own 
actions. The Creator is the Great First Cause of all things. A 
condition is something that necessarily precedes a result, but 
does not produce it. An antecedent simply precedes a result, 
with or without any agency in producing it; as, Monday is 
the invariable antecedent of Tuesday, but not the cause of it. 
The direct antonym of cause is effect, while that of antecedent 
is consequent. An occasion is some event which brings a 
cause into action at a particular moment; gravitation and 
heat are the causes of an avalanche; the steep incline of the 
mountain-side is a necessary condition, and the shout of the 
traveler may be the occasion of its fall. Causality is the 
doctrine or prmciple of causes, causation the action or work- 
ing of causes. Compare design; reason. 

ANTONYMS s 

consequence development end fruit outcome product 

creation effect event issue outgrowth result 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The cause of the disaster; cause for interference. 


SYNONYMS: 

aperture 

bore 

breaob. 

burrow 

cave 

cavern 

cell 

cbasm 

cleft 

concavity 


CAVITY 


crack 

crater 

defile 

dell 

den 

dent 

depression 

deptb. 

excavation 

fiissnre 


gap 

gorge 

bold 

bole 

boUow 

indentation 

mine 

notch 

opening 

orifice 


perforation 

pipe 

pore 

ravine 

rent 

sHt 

tnbe 

tnnnel 

vale 

valley 


A cavity is a hollow space within a body, which may be 
open externally or completely enclosed; as, the cavity of the 
mouth; the cavity of the skull; concavity usually denotes the 
state of being concave, but may denote a concave surface or 
cavity. A hole is an opening in a solid body or compact 
substance; it may extend entirely through the body, or only 
partly through it, forming a cavity, and may be of any shape, 
provided the transverse axes are not greatly unequal, as il- 
lustrated in the proverb of "fitting round men into square 
holes.” A hole is generally thought of as open at one or 
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both surfaces of the body containing it, though we speak of the 
holes in a cheese, or the holes in worm-eaten wood, which 
extend at random within the substance; a hole in the ground, 
in the trunk or branch of a tree, or the like, either found 
existing or purposely excavated, is often used for the home 
or hiding-place of an animal, and may be a burrow or den; 
from the use of such resorts by the inferior animals as foxes, 
rats, or the like, the word hole has an opprobrious meaning 
as applied to human habitations or resorts; as, the Black Hole 
of Calcutta; a ram-hole. An opening very long in propor- 
tion to its width is more commonly called a cracky fissure^ 
slity or the like, or on the surface of the earth such an open- 
ing is designated as a chasm, gorge, or ravine, A defile is a 
long mountain-pass so narrow that it can be marched through 
only in file, as in single file. A rent in a garment is made 
by tearing; a slit, by cutting. A small space wholly enclosed 
is called a cell; a biological cell is commonly filled with 
protoplasm. A. tube si long, hollow, cylindrical body, as of 
wood, rubber, metal, or glass, for the passage of liquids or 
gases; a similar formation in the body of a plant or animal 
is likevdse called a tube; as, the bronchial tubes; a pipe is a 
long conducting passage, commonly, but not necessarily 
cylindrical; as, a drain-pipe; a pipe-line for oil, etc.; the 
metallic tubes of a wind-instrument are called pipes; as, 
the pipes of an organ; the bagpipe is known collectively as 
the pipes: 

Pipes of the misty moorlands, 

Voice of the vales and hills, 

The droning of the torrents. 

The treble of the rills. 

Whittier The Pipes at Lucknow, st 1. 

For the most part the difference between tube and pipe is 
simply a matter of usage. The mmute orifices or perforations 
of the sweat-glands through the skin are called pores. An 
orifice is an opening into a cavity, as the mouth of a hole, 
tube, or pipe. In nautical use, the hold is the cavity of a 
ship below the deck, used for storage of cargo. A crater 
is an opening of a volcano, at or near the summit, through 
which eruptions occur. A bore, excavation, mine, perforation, 
or tunnel is artificially made; as, the bore of a cannon, the 
excavation for the foundation of a new building; a mine run 
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by an enemy under a fortress; the tunnel under the Simplon; 
a perforation may be extensive, as of a shot through armor, 
or mmute, as of a needle-point through paper, rubber, or the 
like. A dent or indentation is a depression on the surface 
of a solid, as if beaten in. A notch is sharply cut, as with 
a knife or saw, generally in the edge or convex surface of an 
object; a notch in a mountain-chain is named from its shape 
as viewed from a distance, when it seems to be sharply cut 
into the contour of the range. Aperture is a very general 
word, applying to an opening of almost any shape or size 
through the surface of a solid body, affording ingress or 
egress, or permitting the passage of light, sound, etc. ; aperture 
is much used in science of a measurable opening or interval; 
as, the aperture of a lens; the aperture of a microscope or 
of a telescope. The noun hollow denotes a shallow concavity 
or sunken space, usually round or oval, on the outer surface 
of a solid, as of the earth. A cleft is an opening or separa- 
tion made, or seeming as if made, by splitting or cleaving. A 
breach is an opening roughly broken, generally from the top 
or edge down through a wall or other object, as by a bat- 
termg-ram or cannon; a gap may be between portions that 
never were joined; as, a gap in a mountain range. Compare 
break; rend. 

aNTONTMS: 

convexity hill mount protuberance 

elevation hillock mountain rampart 

eminence knoll peak rising' 

excrescence lump projection swelling 

height mound pronunence 

CEASE 

STNOmrMS: 

alistaiiL desist give over ^nit 

bring to an end discontinue intermit refrain 

come to an end end leave off stop 

conclude finish pause terminate 

Strains of music may gi*adually or suddenly cease. A man 
quits work on the instant; he may discontinue a practise grad- 
ually; he quits suddenly and completely; he stops short in 
what he may or may not resume; he pauses in what he will 
probably resume. What intermits or is intermitted returns 
again, as a fever that intermits. Compare abaotqn; pie; 
end; Rest. 
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AKTOmrMS: 

begin inaugurate originate 

commence initiate set about 

enter upon institute set going 

PREPOSITION: 

Cease from anger. 


set in operation 
set on foot 
start 


CELEBRATE 

SYNONYMS: 

coxnniemorate keep observe solemnize 

To celebrate any event or occasion is to make some demon- 
stration of respect or rejoicing because of or in memory of it, 
or to perform sncli public rites or ceremonies as it properly 
demands. We celebrate the birth, commemorate the death of 
one beloved or honored. We celebrate a national anniversary 
with music and song, with firing of guns and ringing of bells; 
we commemorate by any solemn and thoughtful service, or by 
a monument or other enduring memorial. We keep the Sab- 
bath, solemnize a marriage, observe an anniversary; we cele- 
brate or observe the Lord^s Supper in which believers com- 
memorate the sufferings and death of Christ. 

ANTONYMS: 

contemn dishonor forget neglect profane 

despise disregard ignore overlook violate 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We celebrate the day with appropriate ceremonies; the 
victory was celebrated by the people, with rejoicmg. 


CENTER 

SYNONYMS: 

middle midst 

We speak of the center of a circle, the middle of a room, 
the middle of the street, the midst of a forest. The center 
is equally distant from every point of the circumference of 
a circle, or from the opposite boundaries on each axis of a 
parallelogram, etc. ; the middle is more general and less definite. 
The center is a point; the middle may be a line or a space. 
We say at the center; in the middle. Midst commonly implies a 
group or multitude of surrounding objects. Compare amid. 

ANTOimkffS: 

bound boundary circumference perimeter rim 
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celeljrate 

change 


SYNONYMS: 

confusion discomposure humiliation shame 

disappointment dismay mortification vexation 

Chagrin unites disappointment with some degree of hu- 
ymliation, A rainy day may bring disappointment; needless 
failure in some enterprise brings chagrin. Shame involves the 
consciousness of fault, guilt, or impropriety-; chagrin of 
failure of judgment, or harm to reputation. A consciousness 
tliat one has displayed his own ignorance will cause him 
mortification^ however worthy his intent; if there was a 
design to deceive, the exposure will cover him with shame. 
ANTONYMS: 

delight exultation glory rejoicing triumph 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

He felt deep chagrin at {because ofj on account of) failure. 

CHANGE, i;. 

SYNONYMS: 

alter exchange shift transmute 

commute metamorphose substitute turn 

convert modify transfigure vary 

diversify q.ualify transform veer 

To change is distinctively to make a thing other than it has 
been, in some respect at least; to exchange to put or take some- 
thing else in its place; to alter is ordinaiily to change partially, 
to make different in one or more particulars. To exchange 
is often to transfer ownership ; as, to exchange city for country 
property. Change is often used in the sense of exchange; 
as, to change horses. To transmute is to change the qualities 
while the substance remains the same; as, to transmute the 
baser metals into gold. To transform is to change form or ap- 
pearance, with or without deeper and more essential change ; it 
is less absolute than transmute, though sometimes used for that 
word, and is often used in a spiritual sense as transmute could 
not be; ^^Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind,” 
Rom. xii, 2. Transfigure is, as in its Scriptural use, to change 
in an exalted and glorious spiritual way; "Jesus . . . was 
transfigwred before them, and his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light,” Matt, xvii, 1, 2. To 
metamorphose is to make some remarkable change, ordinarily 
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in external qualities, but often in structure, use, or chemical 
constitution, as of a caterpillar into a butterfly, of the sta- 
mens of a plant into petals, or of the crystalline structmc 
of rocks, hence called “metamorphie rocks,'’ as when a lime- 
stone is metamorphosed into a marble. To vary is to change 
from time to time, often capriciously. To commute is to put 
something easier, lighter, milder, or in some way more favor- 
able in place of that which is commuted; as, to commute 
capital punishment to imprisonment for life; to commute daily 
fares on a railway to a monthly payment. To convert (from 
L. conj with, and verto, turn) is to primarily turn about, and 
signifies to change in form, character, use, etc., through a wide 
range of relations; iron is converted into steel, joy into grief, 
a sinner into a saint. To twrn is a popular word for change 
in any sense short of the meaning of exchange, being often 
equivalent to alter, convert, transform, transmute, etc. We 
modify or qualify a statement which might seem too strong; 
we modify it by some limitation, qualify it by some addition. 
ANTONYMS: 

abide continue hold persist retain 

bide endure keep remain stay 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To change a home toilet for a street dress; to change from a 
caterpillar to or into a butterfly; to change clothes with a 
beggar. 


CHANGE, 

SYNONYMS: 

alteration mutation renewing transmutation 

conversion novelty revolution variation 

diversity regeneration transformation variety 
innovation renewal transition vicissitude 

A change is a passing from one state or form to another, any 
act or process by which a thing becomes unlike what it was 
before, or the unlikeness so produced; we say a cha/nge was 
taking place, or the change that had taken place was manifest. 
Mutation is a more formal word for change, often suggesting 
repeated or continual change; as, the mutations of fortune. 
Novelty is a change to what is new, or the newness of that to 
which a change is made; as, he was perpetually desirous of 
novelty, Bevolution is specifically and most commonly a 
change of government. Variation is a partial change in form, 
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qualities, but especially in position or action; as, the 
variation of the magnetic needle or of the pulse. Variety 
is a succession of changes or an intermixture of different 
things, and is always thought of as agreeable. Vicissitude is 
sharp, sudden, or violent change, always thought of as sur- 
prising and often as disturbing or distressing; as, the vicissi- 
tudes of politics. Transition is change by passing from one 
place or state to another, especially in a natural, regular, or 
orderly way ; as, the transition from spring to summer, or from 
youth to manhood. An innovation is a change that breaks 
in upon an established order or custom; as, an innovation 
in religion or polities. For the distinctions between the other 
words compare the synonyms for chakge, v. In the religious 
sense regeneration is the vital renewing of the soul by the 
power of the divine Spirit; conversion is the conscious and 
manifest change from evil to good, or from a lower to a higher 
spiritual state; as, in Luke xxii, 32. ^Vhen thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” In popular use conversion is the 
most common word to express the idea of regeneration, 
ANTOmrMS: 

constancy fixedness invariability steadiness 

continuance fixity permanence unchangeableness 

firmness identity persistence uniformity 

FRBPOSITIONS: 

We have made a change for the better; the change from 
winter to spring; the change of a liquid to or into a gas; a 
change in quality; a change by absorption or oxidation. 


CHARACTER 

SYKONYMS: 

constitution nature reputation temper 

disposition personality spirit temperament 

gexUns ' record 

Character is what one is; reputation, what he is thought to 
be; bis record is the total of his known action or inaction. As a 
rule, a man^s record will substantially express his character; his 
reputation may be higher or lower than his character or record 
will justify. Bepute is a somewhat formal word, with the same 
general sense as reputation. One’s nature includes all his origi- 
nal endowments or propensities; character includes both 
natural and acquired traits. We speak of one’s physical con- 



stitution as strong or weak, etc., and figuratively, always with 
the adjective, of his mental or moral constitution. Compare 
CHARACTERISTIC. 

PlStEPOSITIONS: 

The witness has a character fo7 veracity; his character is 
above suspicion; the character of the applicant. 


CHARACTERISTIC 

SYNONYMS: 

attriliiite indication property singrnlarity 

character mark quality trace 

distinction peculiarity sign trait 

feature 

A characteristic belongs to the nature or character of the 
person, thing, or class, and serves to identify an object; as, a 
copper-colored skin, high cheek-bones, and straight, black hair 
are characteristics of the American Indian. A sign is manifest 
to an observer; a mark or a characteristic may be more diffi- 
cult to discover; an insensible person may show signs of life, 
while sometimes only close examination will disclose marks of 
violence. Pallor is ordinarily a mark of fear; but in some 
brave natures it is simply a characteristic of intense earnest- 
ness. Mark is sometimes used in a good, but often in a bad 
sense; we speak of the characteristic of a gentleman, the mark 
of a villain. Compare attribute; character. 


CHARMING 

SYNONYMS: 

hewitching delightful enrapturing fascinating 

captivating enchanting entrancing winning 

That is charming or bewitching which is adapted to win 
others as by a magic spell. Enchanting j enrapturing, entrancing 
represent the influence as not only supernatural, but irresistible 
and delightful. That which is fascinating may win without 
delighting, drawing by some unseen power, as a serpent its 
prey; we can speak of horrible fasomation. Gharrmng applies 
only to what is external to oneself; delightful may apply to 
personal experiences or emotions as well; we speak of a 
charming manner, a charming dress, but of deUghtful anticipa- 
tions. Compare amiable; beautieul. 
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CHASTEN 

STNONTMS: 

afflict chastise discipline punish refine snbdne 

castigate correct humble purify soften try 

Castigate and chastise refer strictly to corporal punislinient, 
though both are somewhat archaic; correct and pufiisJi are 
often used as euphemisms in preference to either. Punish is 
distinctly retributive in sense; chastise, partly retributive, and 
partly corrective; chasten, wholly corrective. Chasten is used 
exclusively in the spiritual sense, and chiefly of the visitation 
of God. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

“We are chastened of the Lord,” 1 Cor. xi, 32; “they . . . 
chastened us after their own pleasure, but He for our profit,” 
Hah. xii, 10; “ chasten in thy hot displeasure,” Ps. iv, 7; 
chasten with pain; hy trials and sorrows. 

CHECK 

SYNOmrMS: 

bridle cnxb inhibit rednce slacken 

checkmate hinder moderate repress stay 

counteract impede obstruct restrain stop 

To Chech is to movement (see EESTRAiir) suddenly, 

and partially or temporarily; as, to check the speed of a 
horse or of a railway train; to check the advance of an 
enemy; to check progress. Check has none of the suggestion 
of art, cunning, or superior skill that is in baffle and foil 
(see bawle) ; an enemy’s advance may be checked by march- 
ing up an effective force or planting cannon squarely in his 
front. The words check and checkmate are to be discriminated 
as partial and total; in the game of chess, in which both 
originated, a “check” is any attack upon the king; a player’s 
flrst business is to get his king “out of cheek”; until that is 
done he can make no other move; if he cannot do that, he 
is beaten, and is technically said to be checkmated; checkmate 
(from Pers. shah mat, the king is dead) is never to be used 
figuratively of anything less than final and irremediable de- 
feat. (Compare defeat under conquer.) A person or move- 
ment is checked if in any way restrained; checkmated if de- 
feated beyond recovery. Compare hinder; obstruct; re- 
prove; RESTRAIN. 
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ANTOirsrMS: 

abet expedite 

accelerate free 

allow hasten 

encourage hurry 


indulge license 

instigate loose 

let go loosen 

liberate quicken 


rush 

speed 

urge forward 
urge on 


CHERISH 

STNOirrsKSi 

cheer encourage harbor nurse shelter 

cling to entertain hold dear nurture treasure 
comfort foster nourish protect value 

To cherish is both to hold dear and to treat as dear. Mere 
unexpressed esteem would not be cherishing. In the marriage 
vow, “to love, honor, and cherish/^ the word cherish implies all 
that each can do by love and tenderness for the welfare and 
happiness of the other, as by support, protection, care in 
sickness, comfort in sorrow, sympathy, and help of every kind. 
To nurse is to tend the helpless or feeble, as infants, or the 
sick or wounded. To nourish is strictly to sustain and build 
up by food; to nurture includes careful mental and spiritual 
training, with something of love and tenderness; to foster is 
simply to maintain and care for, to bring up, a /os^er-child 
will be nourished, but may not be as tenderly nurtured or as 
lovingly cherished as if one’s own. In the figurative sense, 
the opinion one cherishes he holds, 'not with mere cold con- 
viction, but with loving devotion. 

ANTOITYMS: 

See synonyms for abandon ; chasten. 


CHIEF, 

SYNONYMS : 

captaiu commander king master principal sachem 
chieftain head leader prince ruler 

A chief is either the ruler of a tribe or the head of some 
department of established government; as, the chief of police; 
the word is rarely, and for the most part colloquially, applied 
to one holdmg some analogous position in literary or 
mercantile life, etc. Chieftain is now mainly employed in 
literary, and chiefly poetic, use; it has special historic ap- 
plication to the head of a Scottish elan. A leader is one who 
is voluntarily followed, becau^’e of ability to guide or control, 
or as the choice of a party. A master is one who can enforce 
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obedience. The highest officer of any considerable military 
force is called the commander; of all the forces of a nation, 
etc., the commander-m-chief, Fnnctpalj which is also an 
adjective, has important use as a noun, in the sense of a 
leader; as, the principal in a debate, a duel, or a crime, the 
principal of a school, etc.; also, of property, capital, or the 
like on which interest accrues; as, the principal of a loan. 
Principal is to he sharply distinguished from principle^ which 
is never an adjective, and as a noun is wholly different in 
sense. Compare principal, a, 

ANTONYMS: 

adherent follower retainer servant subordinate vassal 

attendant minion satellite subaltern underling 

CHOOSE 

SYNONYMS: 

cull elect pick pick out prefer select 

Prefer indicates a state of desire and approval; choose^ an 
act of will. Prudence or generosity may lead one to choose 
what he does not prefer. Select implies a careful consideration 
of the reasons for preference and choice. Among objects so 
nearly alike that we have no reason to prefer any one to an- 
other we may simply choose the nearest, but we could not be 
said to select it. Aside from theology, elect is popularly con- 
fined to the political sense; as, a free people elect their own 
rulers. Cullj from the Latin colligere, commonly means to col- 
lect, as well as to select. In a garden we cull the choicest 
fiowers. 

ANTONYMS: 

cast away decline dismiss refuse repudiate 

cast out disclaim leave i eject throw aside 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Choose from or from among the number; choose out of the 
army; choose between (or hetioixt) two; among many; choose 
for the purpose. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION 

SYNONYMS: 

dijffuseiLess prolixity surplusage verbiage 

periphrasis reduudauoe tautology verbosity 

pleonasm redundancy tediousness -wordiness 

Circumlocution and periphrasis are roundabout ways of ex- 
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pressing thought; circumlocution is the more common, peri- 
phrasis the more technical word. Constant circumlocution pro- 
duces an affected and heavy style; occasionally, skilful peri- 
phrasis conduces both to beauty and to simplicity. Etymolog- 
ically, diffuseness is a scattering, both of words and thought; 
redundancy is an overflow. Prolixity goes into endless petty 
details, without selection or pez’speetive. Pleonasm is the 
expression of an idea already plainly implied; tautology is the 
restatement in other words of an idea already stated, or a , 
useless repetition of a word or words. Pleonasm may add 
emphasis; tautology is always a fault. “I saw it with my 
eyes” is a pleonasm; “all the members agreed unanimously” is 
tautology. Verbiage is the use of mere words without thought. 
Verbosity and wordiness denote an excess of words in pro- 
portion to the thought. Tediousness is the sure result of any 
of these faults of style. 

ANTONYMS! 

brevity conciseness plainness succinctness 

compactness condensation shortness terseness 

compression directness 

CIRCUMSTANCE 

SYNONYMS: 

accoiiipa gim .en.t fact item point 

concomit^Stt feature occurrence position 

detail incident particular situation 

event 

A circumstance (from L. circum, around, and sto, stand) is 
something existing or occurring in connection with or relation 
to some other fact or event, modifying or throwing light upon 
•the principal matter without affecting its essential character; 
an accompaniment is something that unites with the principal 
matter, though not necessary to it; as, the piano accompaniment 
to a song; a concomitant goes with a thing in natural connec- 
tion, but in a subordinate capacity, or perhaps in contrast; as, 
cheerfulness is a concomitant of virtue. A circumsta/nce is 
not strictly, nor usually, an occasion, condition, effect, or re- 
sult. (See these words under cause.) Nor is the circum- 
stance properly an incident. (See under accident.) We say, 
“My decision will depend upon circumstances^^ — ^not “upon 
incidents.’’ That a man wore a blue necktie would not prob- 
ably be the cause, occasion, condition, or concomitant of his 
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committing murder; but it might be a very important cir- 
cumstance in identifying him as the murderer. All the cir- 
cumstances make up the situation. A certain disease is the 
cause of a man's death, his suffering is an incident; that he 
is in his own home, that he has good medical attendance, 
careful nursing, etc., are consolatory circumstances. With the 
same idea of subordination, we often say, “This is not a cir- 
cumstance to that.” So a person is said to be in easy eir~ 
cumstcmces. Compare event. 

PBEFOSITIOlfS: 

^^Mere situation is expressed by Hn the circumstances' ; action 
affected is performed ‘under the circumstances.' ” [M.] 


CLASS 

SYNONYMS; 

association circle cliane company degree order set 

caste clan clnb coterie grade rank 

A class is a number or body of persons or objects baving 
common pursuits, purposes, attributes, or cbaraeteristies. A 
caste is hereditary; a class may be independent of lineage or 
descent; membership in a caste is supposed to he for life; 
membership in a class may be very transient; a religious and 
ceremonial sacredness attaches to the caste, as not to the class. 
The rich and the poor form separate classes; yet individuals are 
constantly passing from each to the other; the classes in a 
college remain the same, but their membership changes every 
year. We speak of rank among hereditary nobility or military 
officers ; of various orders of the priesthood ; by accommodation, 
we may refer in a general way to the higher ranks, the lower 
orders of any society. Grade implies some regular scale of 
valuation, and some inherent qualities for which a person or 
thing is placed higher or lower in the scale; as, the coarser 
and finer grades of wool; a man of an inferior grade. A 
coterie is a small company of persons of similar tastes, who 
meet frequently in an informal way, rather for social enjoy- 
ment than for any serious purpose. Clique has always an 
unfavorable meaning A clique is always fractional, implying 
some greater gathering of which it is a part; the association 
breaks up into cliques. Persons unite in a coterie through 
simple liking for one another; they withdraw into a chauA 
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largely through aversion to outsiders. A setj while exclusive, 
is more extensive than a clique, and chiefly of persons who 
are united by common social station, etc. Circle is similar in 
meaning to set, but of wider application; we speak of scien- 
tific and religious as well as of social circles. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

A class of merchants; the senior class at (sometimes of) 
Harvard; the classes in college. 


SYNONYMS: 

brnsli 

clean 

disinfect 

dust 


CLEANSE 

lave scour 

mop scrub 

purify sponge 

rinse 


sweep 

wasb 

wipe 


To clean is to make clean by removing dirt, impurities, or 
soil of any kind. Cleanse implies a worse condition to start 
from, and more to do, than clean. Hercules cleansed the 
Augean stables. Cleanse is especially applied to purifying 
processes where liquid is used, as in the flushing of a street, 
etc. We hrush clothing if dusty, sponge it, or sponge it off, 
if soiled; or sponge ofi a spot. Furniture, books, etc., are 
dusted; floors are mopped or scrubbed; metallic utensils are 
scoured; a room is swept; soiled garments are washed; foul 
air or water is purified. Cleanse and purify are used ex- 
tensively in a moral sense; wash in that sense is archaic. 


CleaThse your hands, ye sinners, and purify yonr hearts, ye double- 
nxinded. 

James, ir, 8. 

Compare ablution-; amend. 


ANTONYMS: 

befoul contaminate 

besmear corrupt 

besmirch debase 

bespatter defile 


deprave 

pollute 

soil 

spoil 


stain 

sully 

taint 

vitiate 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Cleanse of or from physical or moral defilement; cleanse 
with an instrument; by an agent; the room was cleaned by 
the attendants with soap and water. 
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CLEAR 


cleanse 

clear 


SYNONYMS; 

apparent intelligible pellucid transparent 

definite limpid perspionons nnadorned 

diapbanons Incid plain nnambignons 

distinct manifest straightforward nneqnivocal 

evident obvions translucent unmistakable 

explicit 

Clear (from L. clarus, bright, brilliant) primarily refers to 
that which shines, and impresses the xnind through the eye 
with a sense of luster or splendor. A substance is said to be 
clear that offers no impediment to vision — ^is not dim, dark, or 
obscure. Transparent refers to the medium through which a 
substance is seen, clear to the substance itself, without refer- 
ence to anything to be seen through it; we speak of a stream 
as clear when we think of the water itself; we speak of it as 
transparent with reference to the ease with which we see the 
pebbles at the bottom. Clear is also said of that which comes 
to the sense without dimness, dulness, obstruction, or ob- 
scurity, so that there is no uncertainty as to its exact form, 
character, or meaning, with something of the brightness or 
biillianey implied in the primary meaning of the word clear; 
as, the outlines of the ship were clear against the sky; a 
clear view; a clear note; clear as a bell;” a clears frosty 
air; a clear sky; a clear statement; hence, the word is used 
for that which is free from any kind of obstruction; as, a 
clear field. Lucid and pellucid refer to a shining clearness, 
as of crystal. A transparent body allows the forms and colors 
of objects beyond to be seen through it; a translucent body 
allows light to pass through, but may not permit forms and 
colors to be distinguished; plate glass is transparent, ground 
glass is translucent. Limpid refers to a liquid clearness, or 
that which suggests it; as, limpid streams. That which is 
distinct is well defined, especially in outline, each part or 
object standing or seeming apart from any other, not con- 
fused, indefinite, or blurred; distinct enunciation enables the 
hearer to catch every word or vocal sound without perplexity 
or confusion; a distinct statement is free from indefiniteness 
or ambiguity; a distinct apprehension of a thought leaves the 
mind in no doubt or uncertainty regarding it. That is plain ^ 
in the sense here considered, which is, as it were, level to the 
thoT^ght, '30 that one goes straight on without difficulty or 
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hindrance; as, plain language; a plain statement; a clear ex- 
planation. Perspicuous is often equivalent to plain^ but plain 
never wholly loses the meaning of unadorned^ so that we could 
not call it at once ornate and plain. Compare evident. 

ANTONYMS! 

ambiguous dubious mysterious turbid 

cloudy foggy obscure unintelligible 

dim indistinct opaque vague 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Clear to the mind; clear m argument; clear of or from 
annoyffliees. 

CLEVER 

SYNONYMS: 

able dexterous intellectual quick'witted 

adroit expert intelligent snarp 

apt gifted keen skilful 

bright happy knowing smart 

capable ingenious guick talented 

Oleverj as used in England, especially implies an aptitude 
for study or learning, and for excellent though not preeminent 
mental achievement. The early New England usage as im- 
plying simple and weak good nature has largely affected the 
use of the word throughout the United States, where it has 
never been much in favor. Smart, indicating dashing ability, 
is now coming to have a suggestion of unscrupulousness, 
similar to that of the word sharp, which makes its use a doubt- 
ful compliment. The discriminating use of such words as 
able, gifted, talented, etc., is greatly preferable to an exces- 
sive use of the word clever. Compare acumen; astute; 

POWER. 

ANTONYMS: 

awkward dull ignorant stupid 

bungling foolish senseless thick-headed 

clumsy idiotic slow witless 


COLLISION 

SYNONYMS: 

clash conflict impact opposition 

clashing contact . meeting shock 

cononsmon encounter 

Collision, the act or fact of striking violently together, is 
the result of motion or action, and is sudden and momentary; 
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contact may be a condition of rest, and be continuous and 
permanent; collision is sudden and violent contact Concus- 
sion is often by transmitted force rather than by direct im- 
pact; two railway-trains come into collision; an explosion of 
dynamite shatters neighboring windows by concussion. Impact 
is the blow given by the striking body; as, the impact of the 
cannon-shot upon the target. An encounter is a sudden meet- 
ing, friendly or hostile; as, an encounter with friends or with 
foes; an encounter of wits or of combatants; the hostile mean- 
ing is becoming predominant. Meeting is neutral, and may 
be of the dearest friends or of the bitterest foes; of objects, 
of persons, or of opinions; of two or of a multitude. Shock 
is the result of collision. In the figurative use, we speak of 
clashing of views, collision of persons. Opposition is used 
chiefiy of persons, more rarely of opinions or interests; con- 
flict is used indifferently of all. 

AM-TONYMS: 

agrreement concert conformity unison 

amity concord harmony unity 

coincidence concurrence 

PKBPOSITIONS: 

Collision of one object with another; of or between opposing 
objects. 

COMFORTABLE 

SYNONYMS: 

agreeable ebeery genial snug 

at ease commodions pleasant well-off 

at rest contented satisfactory weU^provided 

cbeeiri^nl convenient satisfied well=to=do 

A person is comfortable in mind when contented and measur- 
ably satisfied. A little additional brightness makes him cheer- 
ful. He is comfortable in body when free from pain, quiet, 
at ease, at rest He is comfortable in circumstances, or in 
comfortable circumstances, when things about Mm are gener- 
ally agreeable and satisfactory, usually with the suggestion of 
sufficient means to secure that result. 

ANTONYMS: 

cheerless dissatisfied forlorn uncomfortable 

disagn:*eeable distressed miserable wretched 

discontented dreary 
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SYNONYMS: 

assign confide consign entrust relegate trust 

Commit j in the sense here considered, is to give in charge, 
put into care or keeping; to confide or intrust is to commit 
especially to one^s fidelity, confide being used chiefiy of men- 
tal or spiritual, intrust also of material things; we assign a 
duty, confide a secret, intrust a treasure; we commit thoughts 
to writing; commit a paper to the fiames, a body to the 
earth; a prisoner is committed to jail. Consign is a formal 
word in mercantile use; as, to consign goods to an agent. 
Religiously, we consign the body to the grave, commit the soul 
to Grod. Compare do. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Commit to a friend for safe-keeping; in law, commit to 
prison for trial; without bail; in default of bail; on suspicion. 


SYNONYMS: 

assemblage 

assembly 

band 

collection 

conclave 


COMPANY 


concourse 

conference 

congregation 

convention 


convocation 

crowd 

gatbering 

group 


bost 

meeting 

multitude 

tbrong 


Company (from L. cum, with, and panis, bread) de- 
notes primarily the association of those who eat at a common 
table, or the persons so associated, table-companions, mess- 
mates, friends, and hence is widely extended to include any 
association of those united peimanently or temporarily, for 
business, pleasure, festivity, travel, etc., or by sorrow, mis- 
fortune, or wrong; company may denote an indefinite num- 
ber (ordinarily more than two), but less than a multitude; in 
the military sense a company is a limited and definite num- 
ber of men; company implies more unity of feeling and 
purpose than crowd, and is a less formal and more familiar 
word than assemblage or assembly. An assemblage may be of 
persons or of objects; an assembly is always of persons. An 
assemblage is promiscuous and unorganized; an assembly is 
organized and united in some common purpose. A conclave 
is a secret assembly, A convocation is an assembly called by 
authority for a special purpose; the term convention suggests 
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less dependence upon any superior authority or summons. 
A group is small in number and distinct in outline, clearly 
marked ofE from all else in space or time. Collection , crowd j 
gathering j group, and wultitude have the unorganized and 
promiscuous character of the assemhlage ; the other terms 
come under the general idea of asaemhlg. Congregation is now 
almost exclusively religious; meeting is often so used, but is 
less restricted, as we may speak of a meeting of armed men. 
Gathering refers to a coining together, commonly of numbers, 
from far and near; as, the gathering of the Scottish elans. 
Compare cabal. 

ANTONTTMS: 

dispersion loneliness privacy retirement seclusion solitude 


COMPEL 

SYNONYMS: 

coerce constrain drive force make necessitate oblige 

To compel one to an act is to secure its performance by the 
use of irresistible physical or moral force. Force implies 
primarily an actual physical process, absolutely subduing all 
resistance. Coerce implies the actual or potential use of so 
much force as may be necessary to secure the surrender of 
the will; the American secessionists contended that the Fed- 
eral government bad no right to coerce a State. Constrain 
implies the yielding of judgment and will, and in some eases of 
inclination or affection, to an overmastering power; as, ^^tbe 
love of Christ constraineth us,” 2 Cor, v. 14. Compare drive; 

lOTLIJENCE. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for hestder. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The soldiers were compelled to desertion; preferably with 
the infinitive, compelled to desert. 

COMPLAIN 

SYNONYMS: 

croak growl gmmt remonstrate 

n-nA f anlt gromble mnrmxu* repine 

To complain is to give utterance to dissatisfaction or objec- 
tion, express a sense of wrong or ill treatment. One com- 
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plains of a real or assumed grievance ; he may murmur through 
mere peevishness or ill temper; he repines, with vain distress, 
at the irrevocable or the inevitable. Complaining is by speech 
or writing; murmuring is commonly said of half-repressed 
utterance; repining of the mental act alone. One may com- 
plain of an offense to the offender or to others; he remon- 
strates with the offender only. Complain has a formal and 
legal meaning, which the other words have not, signifying to 
make a formal accusation, present a specific charge; the same 
is true of the noun compkaint. 

ANTONYMS: 

applaud approve commend eulogize laud praise 

PHEFOSITIONS: 

Complain of a thing to a person; of one person to another, 
of or against a person for an act; to an officer; before the 
court; about a thing. 


SYNONYMS: 

abstruse 

complicated 

composite 

compound 


COMPLEX 


confused intricate 

conglomerate involved 

entangled manifold 

lieterogeneons mingled 


mined 

multiform 

obscure 

tangled 


That is complex which is made up of several connected parts. 
That is compound in which the parts are not merely connected, 
but fused, or otherwise combined into a single substance. In a 
composite object the different parts have less of unity than in 
that which is complex or compound, but maintain their distinct 
individuality. In a heterogeneous body unlike parts or parti- 
cles are intermingled, often without apparent order or plan. 
Conglomerate (literally, globed together) is said of a confused 
mingling of masses or lumps of various substances. The New 
England pudding-stone is a conglomerate rock. In a complex 
object the arrangement and relation of parts may be perfectly 
clear; in a complicated mechanism the parts are so numerous, 
or so combined, that the mind can not readily grasp their 
mutual relations; in an intricate arrangement the pmrts are 
so intertwined that it is difficult to follow their windings; 
things are involved which are rolled together so as not to be 
easily separated, either in thought or in fact; things which are 
tangled or entangled mutually hold and draw upon each other. 
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complex 
compromise 

The conception of a material object is usually complesc, in- 
volving form, less color, size, and other elements; a clock is a 
complicated mechanism; the Gordian knot was intricate; the 
twining serpents of the Laocoon are involved, TTe speak of an 
abstruse statement, a complex conception, a confused heap, a 
heterogeneous mass, a tangled skein, an intricate problem; of 
composite architecture, an involved sentence; of the complicated 
or intricate accounts of a great business, the entangled ac- 
counts of an incompetent or dishonest bookkeeper. 
ANTONYMS: 

clear homogreneous plain uncombined uniform 

direct obvious simple uncompounded unraveled 


COMPROMISE 

STNONYMS: 

accommodation arbitration compounding conciliation 
adjustment arrangement concession settlement 
agreement composition 

Agreement expresses the act or fact of agreeing, and may 
be free and hearty or secured with labor and difficulty. Con- 
cession is a yielding to another of that which one would like 
to retain; concession may be voluntary and generous, calculat- 
ing and crafty, or forced and unwilling. Compromise is 
mutual concession by those of opposing ^dews and interests, 
each yielding something to the other or others; the expression 
“mutual compromise” sometimes heard, is tautological, for 
compromise is by its very nature “mutual”; where aU the 
concession is on one side, there is no compromise. Adjust- 
ment of differences is largely by treatment or explanation of 
matters of fact on some basis that can be mutually accepted, 
and may or may not involve concession or compromise; as, 
the adjustment of a loss under an insurance policy. Accom- 
modation is a fitting or adapting of the views or wishes of 
one to those of another; arrangement is similar in meaning; 
either accommodation or arrangement partakes of the nature 
of compromise, but is less formal and comprehensive in mean- 
ing; as, his creditors granted him an accommodation; or, 
he made an arrangement with his creditors; the decision to 
admit Missouri as a slave State on condition of freedom 
for all other territory north of the parallel of 35 degrees 
30 minutes might be termed an agreement, accommodation. 
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adjustmentj or arrangement; it is historically known as the 
“Missouri Compromise” Composition and compounding in 
this sense are now somewhat rare and technical terms; the 
latter is chiefly used in an opprobrious sense; as, the com- 
pounding of a felony, by refraining, for a consideration, from 
bringing the guilty party to justice. Conciliation is a gen- 
eral term, signifying the overcoming of enmity or opposi- 
tion by some pleasing method, action, or influence, perhaps, 
though not necessarily, involving concession or compromissj — 
conciliation often precedes any formal action, and is the 
basis that makes agreement possible. Settlement is the con- 
clusion of any matter, whether in dispute or not, by some 
act that is final; as, the settlement of an account by pay- 
ment of the amount due. Arbitration is the most formal of 
these terms, signifying the reference of a disputed matter or 
matters, by law, treaty, or mutual agreement, to some outside 
person or persons (an “arbitrator^’ or “arbitrators”), whose de- 
cision shall be binding upon both the contending parties; as, 
the Court of Arbitration at the Hague. Since the readiest 
method of compromise is often by the yielding of principle 
for expediency, the word has come to have an opprobrious 
sense which is not part of its original meaning. 

They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with sin. 

Lowell Present Crisis, st. 9. 

When compromise broadens, intellect and conscience are thrust into 
narrower room, Gboegb Eliot PeUx Holt, ch. 16. 

Temporizing (from L. tempus, time) is not settlement; it 
has no more virtue than compromisej and less stability, being a 
mere momentary adjustment^ to meet the suppressed needs 
of the time for the time. 

ANTOITOCS: 


altercation 

contest 

discussion 

dissension 

war 

battle 

controversy- 

disputation 

quarrel 

wrangle 

contention 

debate 

dispute 

strife 

wrangling 


CONDEMN 

SYNONYMS: 

'blame eoxtvict doom reprove 

censure denounce reprobate sentence 

To condemn is to pass judicial sentence or render judgment 
or decision against. We may censure silently; we condemn 
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ordinarily by open and formal utterance. Condemn is more 
final than 'blame or censure; a condemned criminal has had 
his trial; a condemned building can not stand; a condemned 
ship can not sail. A person is convicted when his guilt is 
made clearly manifest to others; in somewhat archaic use, a 
person is said to be convicted when guilt is brought clearly 
home to his own conscience (convict in this sense being allied 
with convince , which we see under persuade) ; in legal usage 
one is said to be convicted only by the verdict of a jury. In 
stating the penalty of an offense, the legal word sentence is 
now more common than condemn; as, he was sentenced to 
imprisonment; but it is good usage to say, he was condemned 
to imprisonment. To denounce is to make public or official 
declaration against, especially in a violent and threatening 
manner. 

From the pulpits in the northern States Bnrr was denounced as an 
assassin. CorriN BuUding the Nation ch. 10, p. 137 [h. 1883.] 

To doom is to condemn solemnly and consign to evil or 
destruction or to predetermine to an evil destiny; an inferior 
race in presence of a superior is doomed to subjugation or 
extinction. Compare aeraigk; reprove. 

ANTONYMS: 

absolve applaud exonerate pardon 

acQuit approve justify praise 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The bandit was condemned to death for his crime. 

CONDIGN 

SYNONYMS: 

adequate exemplary just merited severe 

deserved fit meet rigorous suitable 

^Condign and exemplary are both used of severe punishment, 
viewed from different points; condign (from L. con, in- 
tensive, + dignus, worthy) is held to be 'Svorthy” of the 
fault or crime punished, viewing punishment as vindictive, 
or demanded by the nature of the offense; exemplary (from 
L. exemplum, example) views the punishment (which may, 
perhaps, be the same in fact) as furnishing a warning “ex- 
ample^' to deter others from committing a like offense; so a 
court may award exemplary damages, beyond the amount of 
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actual injury done, as a public warning against similar acts, as 
of malicious miseiuef. As the judgment of the gravity of an 
offense depends largely upon the view and temper of the 
one inflicting the penalty, condign has become a somewhat 
reproachful word, having been often used to disguise punish- 
ments unnecessarily or unjustly harsh or severe^ or inflicted 
in anger or revenge. Compare severe. 

ANTOIfS'MS: 

gentle lenient moderate scant slight trivial 

inadequate mild petty scanty trifling 

CONFESS 

SYNONYMS: 

accept allow concede grant 

acknowledge avow disclose own 

admit certify endorse recognize 

We accept another's statement; admit any point made against 
us; acknowledge what we have said or done, good or bad; 
avow our individual beliefs or feelings; certify to facts within 
our knowledge ; confess our own faults ; endorse a f riend^s note 
or statement; grant a request; own our faults or obligations; 
recognize lawful authority; concede a claim. Confess has a 
high and sacred use in the religious sense ; as, to confess Christ 
before men. It may have also a playful sense (often with to ) ; 
as, one confesses to a weakness for confectionery. The chief 
present use of the word, however, is in the sense of making 
known to others one's own wrong-doing; in this sense confess 
is stronger than acknowledge or admit, and more specific than 
own; a person admits a mistake; acknowledges a fault; con- 
fesses sin or crime. Compare apology; avow. 


ANTONYMS: 


cloak 

deny 

disown 

hide 

screen 

conceal 

disavow 

dissemble 

mask 

secrete 

cover 

disguise 

dissimulate 

repudiate 

veil 


CONFIRM 

SYNONYMS: 

assure fix sanction substantiate 

corroborate prove settle snstain 

establisb ratify strengthen nphold 

Confirm (from L. con, together, and firmus, firm) is to add 
firmness or give stability to. Both confirm and corrohorqte pire- 
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suppose somethiug already existing to wMeh the confirmation 
or corroboration is added. Testimony is corroborated by 
concurrent testimony or by eireumstanees ; confirmed by 
established facts. That which is thoroughly proved is said to 
be established; so is that which is official and has adequate 
power behind it; as, the established government; the established 
church. The continents are fixed. A treaty is ratified; an 
appointment confirmed. An act is sanctioned by any person or 
authority that passes upon it approvingly. A statement is 
substantiated; a report confirmed; a controversy settled; the 
decision of a lower court sustained by a higher. Just govern- 
ment should be upheld. The beneficent results of Christianity 
confirm our faith in it as a divine revelation. 

ANTONYMS: 

abrogate cancel overthrow shatter upset 

annul destroy shake unsettle weaken 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Confirm a statement by testimony; confirm a person in a 
belief. 


CONGRATULATE 

SYNONYM: 

felicitate 

To felicitate is to pronounce one happy or wish one joy; 
to congratulate is to express hearty sympathy in his joys or 
hopes. Felicitate is cold and formal. We say one felicitates 
himself; though to congratulate oneself, which is less natural, 
is becomang prevalent. 

ANTONYMS: 

condole with console 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Congratulate one on or upon his success. 


CONJOIN 

SYNONYMS: 

adjoin attacH concatenate join 

afBLz combine connect unite 

associate 

An object that adjoins another touches that other at one 
or more points or at one side or edge; a garden adjoins a 
house when lying beside or behind it; if we were to say that 
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the garden is connected with the house, we should think of 
some path or passageway by which the one might be reached 
from the other. To conjoin is to join with much completeness 
and permanence, as by adhesion, intergrowing, or fusing to- 
gether at a point, edge, or surface; pamt is at once con- 
joined with the surface to which it is applied; things that are 
joined may not be conjoined; friendly hands or meeting roads 
or streams are joined^ but not conjoined. Conjoin is often in- 
terchangeable with unite, but conjoin directs attention to the 
origiaal separateness, unite to the final unity. To subjoin is 
to add at the end, to attach or affix as something additional, to 
append. Concatenate (a somewhat rare or technical word) 
signifies to join in a chain or series, all the parts of which 
have neutral relations; as, in nature causes and effects are 
concatenated. Compare add; append; apply; attach; unite. 
ANTONYMS: 

See the antonyms for the words above referred to. 


CONQUER 


SYNONYMS: 

heat 

cheokmate 

crush 

defeat 

discomfit 

down 

humhle 


master 

overcome 

overmaster 

overmatch 

overpower 

overthrow 


prevail over 

put down 

quell 

reduce 

rout 

subdue 


subject 

subjugate 

surmount 

vanquish 

win 

worst 


To defeat an enemy is to gain an advantage for the time; 
to vanquish is to win a signal victory; to conquer is to over- 
come so effectually that the victory is regarded as final. An 
army is defeated when it is driven back or compelled to re- 
tire disastrously, with loss of position, military equipment, and 
men. A “defeat” is final for a battle, but not necessarily for 
a campaign. Conquer, in many cases, carries the idea of 
possession; as, to conquer respect, affection, peace, etc. A 
country is conquered when its armies are defeated and its 
territory is occupied by the enemy; it may be subjected to in- 
demnity or to various disabilities; it is subjugated when it 
is held helplessly and continuously under military control; it is 
subdued when all resistance has died out. An army is routed 
when it is converted into a mob of fugitives. Compare beat. 
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ANTONYMS; 

capitulate 

cede 

fail 

fall 


forfeit 

lose 

resign 


retire 

retreat 

submit 


succumb 

surrender 

yield 


CONSCIOUS 

STNOimaS: 

advised aware eognizani sensible 

apprised certain informed snre 

assured certified 

One is aware of that which exists without him; he is con- 
scious of the inner workings of Ms own mind. Sensible may be 
used in the exact sense of conscious, or it may partake of both 
the senses mentioned above. One may be sensible of his own 
or another’s error; he is conscious only of his own. A person 
may feel assured or sure of something false or non-existent; 
what he is aware of, still more what he is conscious of, must 
be fact. Sensible has often a reference to the emotions where 
conscious might apply only to the intellect; to say a culprit is 
sensible of his degradation is more forcible than to say he is 
conscious of it. 

ANTONYMS: 

cold dead deaf ignorant insensible unaware unconscious 

PREPOSITION: 

On the stormy sea, man is conscious of the limitation of 
human power. 

CONSEQUENCE 

SYNONYMS: 

conHequent event outgrowth sequel 

effect issue result upshot 

end outcome 

Effect is the strongest of these words ; it is that which is di- 
rectly produced by the action of an efficient cause; we say, 
^^Every effect must have an adequate cause” (compare cause). 
In regard to human actions, effect commonly relates to inten- 
tion; as, the shot took effect, L e., the effect intended. A con- 
sequence is that which follows an act naturally, but less di- 
rectly than the effect. The motion of the piston is the effect, 
and the agitation of the water under the paddle-wheels a con- 
sequence of the expansion of steam in the cylinder. The 
result is, literally, the rebound of an act, depending on many 
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elements; the issue is that which flows forth directly; we say 
the issue of a battle, the result of a campaign. A consequent 
commonly is that which follows simply in order of time, or 
by logical inference. The end is the actual outcome without 
determination of its relation to what has gone before; it is 
ordinarily viewed as either the necessary, natural, or logical 
outcome^ any effect, consequence, or result being termed an 
end; as, the end of such a course must be ruin. The event 
(from L. e, out, and venio, come) is primarily exactly the same 
in meaning as outcome; but in use it is more nearly equivalent 
to upshot, signifying the sum and substance of all effects, con- 
sequences, and results of a course of action. Compare ac- 
cident; cause; circumstancb; end; event. 


CONSOLE 

SYNONYMS: 

comfort condole witK encourage sympathize with 

One condoles with another by the expression of kindly sym- 
pathy in his trouble; he consoles him by considerations adapted 
to soothe and sustain the spirit, as by the assurances and 
promises of the gospel; he encowrages him by the hope of 
some relief or deliverance ; he comforts him by whatever act or 
word tends to bring mind or body to a state of rest and cheer. 
We sympathize with others, not only in sorrow, but in joy. 
Compare alleviate; pity. 

ANTONYMS: 

annoy distress disturb grieve hurt sadden trouble wound 


CONTAGION 

SYNONYM: 

infection 

Infection is frequently confused with contagion, even by 
medical men. The best usage now limits contagion to diseases 
that are transmitted by contact with the diseased person, 
either directly by touch or indirectly by use of the same articles, 
by breath, effluvia, etc. Infection is applied to diseases pro- 
duced by no known or definable influence of one person upon 
another, hut where common climatic, malarious, or other wide- 
spread conditions are believed to he chiefly instrumental. 
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CONTINUAL 

STNONYMS: 

ceaseless ^cessant regular nnintermpted 

constant invariable nnbroben unremitting 

continuous perpetual unceasing unvarying 

Continuous describes that which is absolutely without pause 
or break; continual^ that which often intermits, but as regu- 
larly begins again. A continuous beach is exposed to the 
continual beating of the waves. A similar distinction is made 
between incessant and ceaseless. The incessant discharge of 
firearms makes the ceaseless roar of battle. Constant is some- 
times used in the sense of continual; but its chief uses are 
mental and moral. 


CONTRACT 

SITNONYMS: 

agreement cartel engagement pledge 

arrangement compact obligation promise 

bargain covenant pact stipulation 

All these words involve at least two parties, though an engage- 
ment or 'promise may be the act of but one. A contract is a 
formal agreement between two or more parties for the doing 
or leaving undone some specified act or acts, and is ordinarily 
in writing. Mutual promises may have the force of a con- 
tract. A consideration, or compensation, is essential to con- 
vert an agreement into a contract, A contract may be oral 
or written. A covenant in law is a written contract under seal. 
Covenant is frequent in religious usage, as contract is in law 
and business. Compact is essentially the same as contract y 
but is applied to international agreements^ treaties, etc. A 
bargain is a mutual agreement for an exchange of values, with- 
out the formality of a contract, A stipulation is a single item 
in an agreement or contract, A cartel is a military agreement 
for the exchange of prisoners or the like. 


CONTRAST 

SYNONYMS: 

compare difPereutiaie disorimiuate oppose 

To compare (from L. co», together, and par, equal) is to 
place together in order to show likeness or unlikeness; to con- 
trast (from L. contra, against, and sto, stand) is to set in op- 
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position in order to show unlikeness. We contrast objects that 
have been already compared. We must compare them, at 
least momentaxily, even to know that they are diffierenta We 
contrast them when we observe their unlikeness uh a general 
way ; we differentiate them when we note the difference exactly 
and point by point. We distingxdsh objects when we note a 
difference that may fall short of contrast; we discriminate 
them when we classify or place them according to their differ- 
eaces. 

PHEPOSITION: 

We contrast one object with another. 

CONVERSATION 

SYNONYMS: 

eliat comnLnnion converse intercourse 

colloqny coufabnlatioiL dialogue parley 

coniiuiuiication conference dLlsconrse talk 

Conversation (from L. cow, with) is, etymologically, an inter- 
change of ideas with some other person or persons. Talk may 
be wholly one-sided. Many brilliant talkers have been in- 
capable of conversation. There may be intercourse without 
conversaHonj as by looks, signs, etc.; communion is of hearts, 
with or without words; communication is often by writing, 
and may be uninvited and unreciprocated. Talk may denote 
the mere utterance of words with little thought; thus, we say 
idle talky empty talk^ rather than idle or empty conversation. 
Discourse is now applied chiefly to public addresses. A con- 
ference is more formal than a conversation. Dialogue denotes 
ordinarily an artificial or imaginary conversationj generally 
of two persons, but sometimes of more. A colloquy is indefinite 
as to number, and generally somewhat informal. Compare 
BEHA\UOR. 

PltEFOSITIONS: 

Conversation with friends; between or among the guests; 
about a matter. 

CONVERT 

SYNONYMS: 

disciple neophyte proselyte 

The name disciple is given to the follower of a certain faith, 
without reference to any previous belief or allegiance ; a con^ 
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vert is a person who has come to one faith from a different 
belief or from unbelief; A proselyte is one who has been 
led to accept a religions system, whether with or without 
true faith; a convert is always understood to be a believer. 
A neophyte is a new convert, not yet fully indoctrinated, or 
not admitted to full privileges. The antonyms apostate^ perverty 
and renegade are condemnatory names applied to the convert 
by those whose faith he forsakes. 


CONVEY 

SYNONYMS: 

carry move sMft transmit 

change remove transfer transport 

give sell 

Convey, transmit, and transport all imply delivery at a 
destination; as, I will convey the information to your friend; 
air conveys sound (to a listener) ; carry does not necessarily 
imply delivery, and often does not admit of it. A man car- 
ries an appearance, conveys an impression, the appearance 
remaining his own, the impi'ession beiug given to another; 
I will transmit the letter; transport the goods. A horse car- 
ries his mane and tail, but does not convey them. Transfer 
may or may not imply delivei’y to another person; as, items 
may be transferred from one account to another or a word 
transferred to the following line. In law, real estate, which 
can not be moved, is conveyed by simply transferring title 
and possession. Transport usually refers to material, trans- 
fer, transmit, and convey may refer to immaterial objects; 
we transfer possession, transmit intelligence, convey ideas, 
but do not transport them. In the case of convey the figura- 
tive sense now predominates. Compare caert. 

ANTONYMS: 

cling to hold keep Iiossess preserve retain 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Convey to a friend, a purchaser, etc.; convey from the house 
to the station; convey by express, by hand, etc. 
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CONVOKE 

SYNONTMS: 

assemble call together convene muster 

call collect gather summon 

A convention is called by some officer or officers, as by its 
president, its executive committee, or some eminent leaders; 
the delegates are assembled or convened in a certain place, 
at a certain hour. Convoke implies an organized body and a 
superior authority; assemble and convene express more in- 
dependent action; Parliament is convoked; Congress assembles. 
Troops are mustered; witnesses and jurymen are summoned, 

ANTOmrMS: 

adjourn disband dismiss dissolve scatter 

break up discharge disperse piorogue separate 

CRIMINAL 

SYNONYMS: 

abominable guilty nefarious vile 

culpable illegal sinful wicked 

felonious immoral unlawful wrong 

flagitious iniq.uitoua» vicious 

Every criminal act is illegal or unlawful, but illegal or ww- 
lawful acts may not be criminal. Offenses against public law are 
criminal; offenses against private rights are merely illegal or 
unlawful. As a general rule, all acts punishable by ^e or 
imprisonment or both, are criminal in view of the law. It is 
illegal for a man to trespass on another's land, but it is not 
criminal; the trespasser is liable to a civil suit for damages, 
but not to indictment, fine, or imprisonment. A felonious act 
is a criminal act of an aggravated kind, which is punishable 
by imprisonment in the penitentiary or by death. A flagitious 
crime is one that brings public odium. Vicious refers to the 
indulgence of evil appetites, habits, or passions; vicious acts 
are not necessarily criminal, or even illegal; we speak of a 
vicious horse. That which is iniquitous^ i. e., contrary to 
equity, may sometimes be done under the forms of law. In- 
gratitude is sinful, hypocrisy is wicked, but neither is punish- 
able by human law; hence, neither is criminal or illegal. Com- 
pare SIK. 

ANTONYMS: 

innocent lawful meritorious right 

just legal moral virtuous 
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CRITERION 

SYNONYMS: 

measure rule test tuuolistone 

proof standard 

A standard is a measure of quantity, quality, or value 

established by law or general consent; it is general recogni- 
tion and acceptance that makes a standard, A criterion (from 
Gr. krmo, judge) is a standard believed to have special ac- 
curacy or certainty, so that other things ma}’ be ‘‘judged” by 
it; the meaning is often strengthened by adjectives; as, a 
sure or an infallible criterion; any fact, ti*uth, or principle, 
regarded as established, may be a enter ion, A test views 
a person or thing as put upon trial under fixed and approved 
conditions; as, a test for the purity or fineness of gold, for 
the tensile strength of a rope or wire; a chemical test to 
determine the existence or the quantity of any ingredient in 
a mixture; certain oaths have been at various times used as 
tests of loyalty, and known as ^e^'f-oaths. Touchstoney former- 
ly denoting a stone supposed to indicate the fineness of gold, 
is now only used figuratively in the general sense of test. 
Compare de3ionstration ; testiiiont. 

ANTOmrMS! 

chance fancy imagination possibility 

conjecture guess probability supposition 


DAILY 

SYNONYM: 

diumal 

Daily is the Saxon and popular, diurnal the Latin and scien- 
tific term. In strict usage, daily is the antonym of nightly as 
diurnal is of nocturnal. Daily is not, however, held strictly to 
this use ; a physician makes daily visits if he calls at some time 
within each period of twenty-four hours. Diurnal is more exact 
in all its uses ; a diurnal flower opens or blooms only in daylight ; 
a diurnal bird or animal flies or ranges only by day ; in contra- 
distinction to nocturnal flowers, birds, etc. A diumal motion 
exactly fills an astronomical day or the time of one rotation of 
a planet on its axis, while a daily motion is much less definite. 

ANTONYMS: 

nightly nocturnal 
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SYNONYMS: 

iiazard insecurity jeopardy peril risk 

Banger is exposure to possible evil, -which may be either near 
and probable or remote and doubtful; peril is exposure to im- 
minent and sharply threatening evil, especially to such as results 
from violence. An invalid may be in danger of consumption ; a 
disarmed soldier is in peril of death. Jeopardy is nearly the 
same as perils but involves, like nsk, more of the element of 
chance or uncertainty; a man tried upon a capital charge is 
said to be put in jeopardy of life. Insecurity is a feeble word, 
but exceedingly broad, applying to the placing of a dish, or 
the possibilities of a life, a fortune, or a government. Com- 
pare HAZARD. 

ANTONYMS: 

defense immunity protection safeguard safety security shelter 


DARK 

SYNONYMS: 

black gloomy opaque somber 

dim murky sable swart 

dismal mysterious sbadowy swartby 

dusky obscure sbady 

Strictly, that which is hlack is absolutely destitute of color; 
that which is dark is absolutely destitute of light. In common 
speech, however, a coat is black, though not optically colorless; 
the night is dark, though the stars shine. That is obscure, 
shadowy, or shady from which the light is more or less cut off. 
Dusky is applied to objects which appear as if viewed in fading 
light; the word is often used, as are swart and swarthy, of the 
human skin when quite dark, or even verging toward black. Dim 
refers to imperfection of outline, from distance, darkness, mist, 
etc., or from some defect of vision. Opaque objects, as smoked 
glass, are impervious to light. Murky is said of that which 
is at once dark, obscure, and gloomy; as, a murky den; a 
murky sky. Figuratively, dark is emblematic of sadness, 
agreeiag with somber, dismal, gloomy, also of moral e-vil; as, 
a dark deed. Of iateUectual matter, dark is now rarely used 
in the old sense of a dark saying, etc. See mysterious; 

OBSCURE. 
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ANTONYMS; 

bright crystalline glowing lucid shining 

Drilliant dazzling illumined luminous transparent 
deal* gleaming light radiant white 

Compare synonyms for light. 

DECAY 

SYNONYMS; 

corrupt decompose molder putrefy rot spoil 

Bot is a strong word, ordinarily esteemed coarse, but on oc- 
casion capable of approved emphatic use; as, “the name of the 
wicked shall Prov. x, 7; deeaij and decompose are now 
common euphemisms. A substance is decomposed when re- 
solved into its original elements by any process; it is decayed 
when resolved into its original elements by natural processes; 
it decays gradually, but may be instantly decomposed, as water 
into oxygen and hydrogen; to say that a thing is decayed may 
denote only a partial result, but to say it is decomposed 
ordinarily implies that the change is complete or nearly so. 
Putrefy and the adjectives putrid and putrescent, and the 
nouns putridity and putrescence, are used almost exclusively 
of animal matter in a state of decomposition, the more gen- 
eral word decay being used of either animal or vegetable 
substances. 

DECEPTION 

SYNONYMS: 

craft double-dealiug finesse lie 

cunning duplicity fraud lyiug 

deceit equivocation guile prevarication 

deceitfulness fabrication hypocrisy trickery 

delusion falsehood imposition untruth 

dissimulation 

Deceit is the habit, deception the act; guile applies to the 
disposition out of which deceit and deception grow, and also to 
their actual practise. A lie, lying, or falsehood, is the uttering 
of what one knows to be false with intent to deceive. The 
novel or drama is not a lie, because not meant to deceive; the 
ancient teaching that the earth was flat was not a lie, because 
not tifaen known to be false. Untruth is more than lack of ac- 
curaicy, implying always lack of veracity; but it is a somewhat 
mildor and more dignified word than lie. Falsehood and lying 
are im utterance; deceit and deception may be merely in act or 
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implication. Deception may be innocent, and even uninten- 
tional, as in the ease of an optical illusion; deceit always in- 
volves injurious intent. Graft and cunning have not necessa- 
rily any moral quality; they are common traits of animals, but 
stand rather low in the human scale. Duplicity is the habitual 
speaking or acting with intent to appear to mean what one 
does not. Dissimulation is rather a concealing of what is than 
a pretense of what is not. Equivocation is the saying or stat- 
ing of one thing in oi'der that something other and different 
may be understood. Finesse is simply an adroit and delicate 
management of a matter for one^s own side, not necessarily 
involving deceit. Compare artotce ; fallacy ; fiction ; fraud ; 

HYPOCRISY. 

ANTONYMS: 

candor frankness lionesty simplicity truth 

fair dealing guilelessness openness sincerity veracity 

DEFENSE 

STKOmnUS: 

apology guard rampart shelter 

bulwark justification resistance shield 

fortress protection safeguard vindication 

The weak may speak or act in defense of the strong; none 
but the powerful can assure others of protection, A defense 
is ordinarily against actual attack; protection is against pos- 
sible as well as actual dangers. We speak of defense against 
an assault, protection from the cold. Vindication is a tri- 
umphant defense of character and conduct against charges of 
error or wrong. Compare apology. 

ANTONYMS: 

abandonment betrayal capitulation desertion flight surrender 

PROPOSITIONS: 

Defense against assault or assailants; in law, defense to an 
action, from the testimony. 

DEFER 

SYNONYMS: 

adjourn delay procrastinate put off 

break off dissolve prorogue suspend 

break up postpone protract 

A djourn (through P. from L. ad, to, + diurnusj daily, from 
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dies, day) signifies literally to init oil’ to another day, hence, 
by extension, to put ofl: to any future time. Prorogue (from 
L. pfoiogo, extend, defer) is a special legal or legislative term, 
applying only to the British Parliament or to snnilar colonial 
assemblies. A voluntary assembly may adjourn itself; Parlia- 
ment is prorogued by order of the king. 

By the king’s authority alone, and hy liis writs are they (the two houses 
of peers and commons) assembled, and by him alone are they prorogued 
and dissolved, but each house may adjourn itself. Bacon. 

A parliament which is prorogued still exists, and may be sum- 
moned by the sovereign at any time to meet again without a new 
election; a parliament which is dissolved ceases to exist; all its 
unfinished business is dead; there can be no parliament until a 
general election is held, resulting in a new parliament, which 
must take up all business de novo; an “adjournment” is simply 
a voluntary intermission at the discretion of either or botn 
houses. The congress of the United States and the various 
State legislatures terminate their sessions only by adjournment, 
either to a day fixed by vote or to the time of compulsory re- 
assembling provided by the constitution. If a deliberative 
body adjourns with no day fixed either by vote or law for 
reassembling, it thereby terminates its existence; hence the 
phrase to adjourn sine die, or without day (which is etymolog- 
ically a contradiction in terms) is used to denote the final 
breaking up or dissolution of an assembly; to adjourn without 
day is to terminate the existence of the body and, of course, any 
future consideration by that body of its unfinished business; 
the existence of an American congress would terminate ipso 
facto, even if there were no formal adjournment, by the ar- 
rival of the day fixed by the constitution for the assembly of 
a new congress, and by the expiration of the term for ‘which 
the representatives and many of the senators were elected. 
In common usage, to adjourn a matter is to hold it in abey- 
ance (see abeyance) until it may be more conveniently or 
suitably considered — to defer, or postpone it; in such use defer 
and postpone are closely equivalent to adjourn; to defer is 
simply to lay by or put aside temporarily ; to postpone (from L. 
post, after, + pono, place) is strictly to put aside until “after” 
something else is done, known, obtained, or the like; as, to 
postpone the attack until daylight; but postpone is often used 
without such limitation; both defer and postpone imply ex- 
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pectation of later consideration, or action; procrastinate is less 
definite than adjourn^ defer, or delay; procrastination is pui*- 
poseless; one who procrastinates gives no assurance that he 
will ever act. Compare hinder. 

ANTONYMS: 

act despatch hasten quicken urge on 

act on expedite hurry take up urge forward 


DEFILE 

STIfOirsrMS: 

befoul corrupt pollute spoil suUy tarnisb 

coxLtamiuate infect soil stain taint vitiate 

The hand may be defiled by a touch of pitch ; swine that have 
been wallowing in the mud are befouled. Contaminate and in- 
fect refer to something evil that deeply pervades and per- 
meates, as the human body or mind. Pollute is used chiefly of 
liquids; as, water polluted with sewage. Tainted meat is re- 
pulsive; infected meat contains germs of disease. A soiled 
garment may be cleansed by washing; a spoiled garment is 
beyond cleansing or repair. Bright metal is tarnished by 
exposure ; a fair sheet is sullied by a dirty hand. In figurative 
use, defile may be used merely in the ceremonial sense; ^^they 
themselves went not into the judgment hall, lest they should 
be defiled/’ John xviii, 28; contaminate refers to deep spiritual 
injury. Pollute has also a reference to sacrilege ; as, to pollute 
a sanctuary, an altar, or an ordinance. The innocent are 
often contaminated by association with the wicked; the vicious 
are more and more corrupted by their own excesses. We speak 
of a vitiated taste or style; fraud vitiates a title or a contract 
ANTONYMS: 

clean cleanse disinfect hallow purify sanctify wash 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The temple was defiled with blood; defiled by sacrilegious 
deeds. 


DEFINITION 

SYNONYMS: 

coxniuent description exposition rendering: 

commentary explanation interpretation translation 

A definition is exact, an explanation general; a definition is 
formal, a description pictorial. A definition must include all 
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that belongs to the object defined, and exclude all that does not ; 
a description may include only some general features; an ex~ 
planation may simply throw light upon some point of special 
difficulty. An exposition undertakes to state more fully what 
is compactly given or only implied in the text ; as, an exposition 
of Scripture. Interpretation is ordinarily from one language 
into another, or from the language of one period into that of 
another; it may also be a statement giving the doubtful or 
hidden meaning of that which is recondite or perplexing; as, 
the interpretation of a dream, a riddle, or of some difficult pas- 
sage. Definition^ explanation^ expositionj and uiterpreiaticn 
are ordinarily blended in a commentary, which may also in- 
clude description. A comment is upon a single passage; a 
commentary may be the same, but is usually understood to be 
a volume of comments. 


DELEGATE 

SYNONYMS: 

deputy legate proxy representative substitute 

These words agree in designating one who acts in the place 
of some other or others. The legate is an ecclesiastical officer 
representing the Pope. In strict usage the deputy or delegate 
is more limited in functions and more closely bound by instruc- 
tions than a representative. A single officer may have a 
deputy; many persons combine to choose a delegate or repre- 
sentative. In the United States informal assemblies send 
delegates to nominating conventions with no legislative author- 
ity; representatives are legally elected to Congress and the 
various legislatures, with lawmaking power. 


DELIBERATE 

SYNONYMS: 

confer consult meditate reflect 

consider debate . ponder weigh 

An individual considers, meditates, ponders, reflects, by him- 
self; he weighs a matter in his own mind, and is sometimes 
said even to debate with himself. Consult and confer always 
imply two or more persons, as does debate, unless expressly 
limited as above. Confer suggests the interchange of counsel, 
advice, or information; considt indicates almost exclusively the 
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receiving of it. A man confers with his associates about a 
new investment; he consults his physician about his health; 
he may confer with him on matters of general interest. He 
consults a dietionaryj but does not confer with it. Deliberate^ 
which can be applied to a single individual, is also the word 
for a great number, while consult is ordinarily limited to a few ; 
a committee consults; an assembly deliberates. Deliberating 
always carries the idea of slowness; consulting is compatible 
with haste; we can speak of a hasty consulation, not of a 
hasty deliberation. Debate implies opposing views; deliberate, 
simply a gathering and balancing of all facts and reasons. We 
consider or deliberate with a view to action, while meditation 
may be quite purposeless. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We deliberate on or upon, also about or concerning a matter : 
the first two are preferable. 

DELICIOUS 

SYNONYMS: 

dainty delightful exq.ui»ite luscious savoiry 

That is delicious which affords a gratification at once vivid 
and delicate to the senses, especially to those of taste and 
smell; as delicious fruit; a delicious odor; lucious has a kindred 
but more fulsome meaning, inclining toward a cloying excess 
of sweetness or richness. Savory is applied chiefly to cooked 
food made palatable by spices and condiments. Delightful 
may be applied to the higher gratifications of sense, as delighU 
ful music, but is chiefly used for that which is mental and 
spiritual. Delicious has a limited use in this way; as, a 
delicious bit of poetry; the word is sometimes used ironically 
for some pleasing absurdity; as, this is delicious! Compare 

DELIGHTFUL. 

ANTONYMS: 

acrid bitter loathsome nauseous repulsive unpalatable unsavory 

DELIGHTFUL 

SYNONYMS: 

acceptable delicious pleasaut refreshing 

agreeable grateful pleasing satisfying 

congenial gratifying pleasurable welcome 

Agreeable refers to whatever gives a mild degree of pleasure; 
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as, an agreeable perfume. Acceptable indicates a thiu^ to be 
worthy of acceptance; as, an acceptable otfering. Grateful is 
stronger than agreeable or gratifying, indicating whatever 
awakens a feeling akin to gratitude. A pleasant face and 
pleasing manners arouse pleasurable sensations, and make the 
possessor an agreeable compamon; if possessed of intelligence, 
vivacity, and goodness, such a person’s society will be delight- 
ful. Criminals may find each other’s company congenial, but 
scarcely delightful. Satisfying denotes anjdhing that is re- 
ceived with calm acquiescence, as substantial food, or estab- 
lished truth. That is welcome which is received with joyful 
heartiness; as, welcome tidings. Compare BEAUTiFUii; CHAEii- 
ing; delicious. 

ANTONYMS: 

depressing hateful miserable saddening 

disappointing horrible mournful woful 

distressing melancholy painful wretched 

DELUSION 

SYNONYMS: 

error fallacy lialliiciiLaiioii illusion pliantasm 

• A delusion is a mistaken conviction, an illusion is a mistaken 
perception or inference. An illusion may be wholly of the 
•senses; a delusion always involves some mental error. In an 
optical illusion the obsen^er sees either what does not exist, or 
what exists otherwise than as he sees it, as when in a mirage 
distant springs and trees appear close at hand. We speak 
of the illusions of fancy or of hope, but of the delusions of the 
insane. A hallucination is a false image or belief which has 
nothing, outside of the disordered mind, to suggest it; as, 
the hallucinations of delirium tremens. Compare deception; 
INSANITY. 

ANTONYMS: 

actuality certainty fact reality truth verity 

DEMOLISH 

SYNONYMS: 

destroy overtlirow overturn raze min 

A building, monument, or other structure is demolished when 
reduced to a shapeless mass; it is rajzed when leveled with the 
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ground; it is destroyed when its structural unity is gone, 
whether or not its component parts remain. An edifice is 
destroyed by fire or earthquake; it is demolished by bombard- 
ment; it is ruined when, by violence or neglect, it has become 
unfit for human habitation. Compare abolish; break. 
ANTONYMS: 

build create i epair restore 

construct make 

DEMONSTRATION 

STirOirTMS: 

certainty consequence evidence inference 

conclusion deduction induction proof 

Demonstration^ in the strict and proper sense, is the highest 

form of proof, and gives the most absolute certainty; but can 

not be applied outside of pure mathematics or other strictly 
deductive reasoning; there can be proof and certainty, how- 
ever, in matters that do not admit of demonstration, A con- 
clusion is the absolute and necessary result of the admission 
of certain premises; an inference is a probable conclusion 
toward which known facts, statements, or admissions point, 
but which they do not absolutely establish; sound premises, 
together with their necessary conclusion, constitute a demon- 
stration, Evidence is that which tends to show a thing to 
be true; in the widest sense, as including self-evidence or 
consciousness, it is the basis of all knowledge. Proof in the 
strict sense is complete, irresistible evidence; as, there was 
much evidence against the accused, but not amounting to 
proof of guilt. Moral certainty is a conviction resting on 
such evidence as puts a matter beyond reasonable doubt, while 
not so irresistible as demonstration. Compare hypothesis; 

INDUCTION-. 

DEPENDENT, 

SYNONYMS; 

defective degenerate delinquent 

These terms are used somewhat vaguely to indicate classes 
of persons who fall below average social requirements, and 
ordinarily demand support or restraint, or both, by organ- 
ized society. Defectives are those who lack some natural fac- 
ulty of power, ordinarily essential to self-support, including 
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the deaf, blind, crippled, idiotic, etc. Degenerates are those 
who naturally tend to revert to a lower mental or moral grade, 
ordinarily in some way harmful or dangerous to the com- 
munity, as certain persons who from childhood show a 
tendency to arson, setting fire to anything that can burn, with- 
out regard to consequences to property or life, and without 
the ordinary motives of the criminal incendiary; such tenden- 
cies may manifest themselves in numerous ways; many alco- 
holics are now classed as degenerates. Delinquents are those 
who have committed some overt act against law and order, 
requiring to be dealt with by legal action; this class would 
strictly include all criminals, but the term is ordinarily used 
to describe those gudty of minor offenses, as the juvenile 
offenders who are at once eared for, restrained, and educated 
in reform schools; there is an increasing tendency to separate 
criminals who commit crime with distinctly criminal purpose, 
as the professional burglar, from those who drift into criminal 
acts with no fixed criminal intent, as boys break into base- 
ments to steal chains, gas-fittings, etc.; the dmding line is 
vague and often diffieult to draw, depending upon clear anal- 
ysis of each indi\idual case, which is largely the work of 
the judges of the modern juvenile courts. Defectives and 
degenerates may not be dependents^ as they may belong to 
families able to support them, or may be even inheritors of 
wealth, while committing an act requiring legal interference. 
Dependents are all those for any reason unable to support 
themselves, including children without parents or guardians 
able to provide for them; dependent children may be neither 
defectives nor degenerates^ but in every way normal; in 
natural life dependents are ordinarily made such by some 
mental or physical defect, and include the imbecile, those of 
unsoimd mind not classed as positively insane, cripples, par- 
alytics, consumptives, those enfeebled by advanced age, etc.; 
in strictness the insane are in the highest degree dependents ^ 
but are not usually referred to under that classification. There 
is an increasing tendency in modem legal and social administra- 
tion to a higher humanity, which separates those who need care 
or restraint because of defect, weakness, heredity, etc., from 
those knowingly and determinedly vicious or criminal. 
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DESIGN 

STNOKTMS; 

aim final cause object proposal 

device intent plan purpose 

end intention project scheme 

Design refers to the adaptation of means to an end,, the cor- 
respondence and coordination of parts, or of separate acts, to 
produce a result; intent and pwrpose overleap all particulars, 
and fasten on the end itself. Intention is simply the more 
familiar form of the legal and philosophical intent. Plan re- 
lates to details of form, structure, and action, in themselves; 
design considers these same details all as a means to an end. 
The plan of a campaign may be for a series of sharp at- 
tacks, with the design of thus surprising and overpowering 
the enemy. A man comes to a fixed intention to kill his 
enemy; he forms a plan to entrap him into his power, with 
the design of then compassing his death; as the law can not 
read the heart, it can only infer the intent from the evidences of 
design. Intent denotes a straining, stretching forth toward an 
object; purpose simply the placing it before oneself; hence, we 
speak of the purpose rather than the intent or intention of God. 
We hold that the marks of design in nature prove it the work 
of a great Designer. Intention contemplates the possibility of 
failure; purpose looks to assured success; intent or intention re- 
fers especially to the state of mind of the actor ; purpose to the 
result of the action. Compare aim; cause; idea; model. 
PREPOSITIONS: 

The design of defrauding; the design of a building; a de- 
sign for a statue. 


DESIRE 

SYNONYMS: 

appetence concupiscence bunkering proclivity 

appetite coveting inclination propensity 

aspiration craving longing wish 

Inclination is the mildest of these terms ; it is a quiet, or even 
a vague or unconscious, tendency. Even when we speak of a 
strong ox decided inclination we do not express the intensity of 
desire. Desire has a wide range, from the highest objects to 
the lowest; desire is for an object near at hand, or near in 
thought, and viewed as attainable; a wish may be for what is 
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remote or uncertain, or even for what is recognized as impos- 
sible. Craving is stronger than hankering; hankering may be 
the result of a fitful and capricious appetite; craving may be 
the imperious and reasonable demand of the whole nature. 
Longing is a reaching out with deep and persistent demand 
for that which is viewed as now distant but at some time at- 
tainable; as, the captive’s longing for release. Coveting 
ordinarily denotes wrong desire for that which is another’s. 
Compare appetite. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for AiTTiPATHY. 

FBEPOSITIONS: 

The desire of fame; a desire for excellence. 


DESPAIR 

SYNONYMS: 

desperation despondency disconragemeni Hopelessness 

Discouragement is the result of so much repulse or failure as 
wears out courage. Discouragements too frequent and long 
continued may produce a settled hopelessness, Hopelessness is 
negative, and may result from simple apathy; despondency and 
despair are more emphatic and decided. Despondency is an in- 
capacity for the present exercise of hope; despair is the niter 
abandonment of hope. Despondency relaxes energy and effort 
and is always attended with sadness or distress; despair may 
produce a stony calmness, or it may lead to desperation. 
Desperation is energized despair, vigorous in action, reckless 
of consequences. 

ANTONYMS: 

anticipation confidence encouragement hope 

assurance courage expectancy hopefulness 

cheer elation expectation trust 


DEVOTE 

SYNONYMS: 

allot apportion assign dedicate Hallow 

appropriate consecrate destine set apart 

ConsecTfite, dedicate, devote, and hallow are all originally 
words of sacred meaning; as, to consecrate ground for a cem- 
etery; to dedicate a church to divine worship; to devote one- 
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self to prayer; to hallow the Sabbath day. Consecrate and 
hallow retain their original saeredness, but dedicate and de- 
vote have drifted far away. Thus, to dedicate a book is for 
the author to preface it with a complimentary inscription 
bearing the name of a friend or patron. Devote (from L. de, 
from, + voveoj from votum, vow) was originally to set apart 
from oneself, or from ordinary use to some sacred purpose, 
which might be destructive; thus Jericho, with all that it con- 
tained, was devoted by Joshua to destruction {Josh, vi, 17; 
vii, 1; where the American Revision has wisely preferred 
the word “devoted^’ to the word ^^accursed” of the Author- 
ized Version) ; thus it is still possible to speak of per- 
sons or things as devoted to death, destruction, or ruin; in 
common use, however, to devote is to set apart with a 
sacred or earnest purpose to some desirable object; as, 
a young man devotes himself to the ministry; a sum of 
money is devoted to charity; this portion of the book is 
devoted to the study of evolution. It is chiefly by the linger- 
ing touch of saeredness that devote differs from apply when 
the two words are used as synonyms ; a person applies himself 
to study as a matter of fact; he devotes himself to study 
from some earnest purpose behind the fact. Compare allot ; 
apply; appobtion”. 

AISTTOKYMS: 

abuse misapply misuse squander 

alienate misappropriate pervert waste 

desecrate 

DEXTERITY 

SYNONYMS: 

adroitness elevemess readiness 

aptitnde expertness skill 

Adroitness (from F. d, to, and droit, right) and dexterity 
(from L. dexter, right, right-hand) might each be rendered 
^^right-handedness’^; but adroitness carries more of the idea of 
eluding, parrying, or checking some hostile movement, or taking 
advantage of another in controversy ; dexterity conveys the idea 
of doing, accomplishing something readily and well, without 
reference to any action of others. We speak of adroitness in 
fencing, boxing, or debate, ot dexterity in horsemanship, in the 
use of tools, weapons, etc. Aptitude (from L. aptus, fit, fitted) 
is a natural readiness, which by practise may be developed into 
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dexterity. Skill is more exact to line, rule, and method than 
dexterity. Dexterity can not be eommumcated, and, often- 
times can not even be explamed by its possessor; skill to a 
very great extent can be imparted; ‘^skilled workmen^^ in 
various trades are numbered by thousands. Compare ad- 
dress; clever; power; skilful. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Dexterity of hand, of movement, of management; vyith the 
pen; in action, in manipulating men; at cards. 

DICTION 

STNONTMS: 

expression plirase style vocabulary 

laiLg:uage phraseology verbiage wording 

An author’s diction is strictly his choice and use of words, 
with no special reference to thought; expression regards the 
words simply as the vehicle of the thought. Phrase and phrase- 
ology apply to words or combinations of words which are 
somewhat technical; as, in legal phraseology; in military 
phrase. Diction is general; wording is limited; we speak of 
the diction of an author or of a work, the wording of a prop- 
osition, of a resolution, etc. Verbiage never bears this sense 
(see circumlocution). The language of a writer or speaker 
may be the national speech he employs; as, the English or 
French language; or the word may denote his use of that 
language; as, the author^s language is well (or ill) chosen. 
Style includes diction, expression, rhetorical figures such as 
metaphor and simile, the effect of an authors prevailing tone 
of thought, of his personal traits — ^in short, all that makes up 
the clothing of thought in words; thus, we speak of a figura- 
tive style, a frigid or an argumentative style, etc., or of the 
style of Macaulay, Prescott, or others, im author's vocab- 
ulary is the range of wo^ds which he brings into his use. Com- 
pare LANGUAGE. 

DIE 

SYNONYMS: 

cease decUxie expire perisb. 

decease depart fade wither 

Die, to go out of life, become destitute of vital power and 
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action, is figuratively applied to anything which has the ap- 
pearance of life. 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers. 

Tennyson Lockaley Ball, st. 40. 

An echo, a strain of music, a tempest, a topic, an issue, dies. 
Expire (literally, to breathe out) is a softer word for die; it is 
used figuratively of things that cease to exist by reaching a 
natural limit; as, a lease expires; the time has expired. To 
perish (literally, in Latin, to go through, as in English we say, 
^'the fire goes out’^) is oftenest used of death by privation or 
exposure; as^ perish with hunger, Luhe xv, 17; sometimes, 
of death by violence. Knowledge and fame, art and empires, 
may be said to perish; the word denotes utter destruction and 
decay. 

ANTONYMS; 

be born come into being flourish rise again 

begin come to life grow rise from the dead 

be. immortal exist live survive 

PREPOSITIONS : 

To die of fever; hy violence; rarely, with the sword, famine, 
etc. {Ezeh. vii, 15) ; to die for one’s country; to die at sea; in 
one’s bed; in agony; die to the world. 


DIFFERENCE 

SYNONYMS; 

contrariety disorimination. distinction inequality 

contrast disparity divergence nnlikeness 

disagrreement dissimilarity diversity variation 

discrepancy dissimilitude inconsistency variety 

Difference is the state or quality of being unlike or the 
amount of such nnlikeness. A difference is in the things com- 
pared; a discrimination is in our judgment of them; a dis- 
tinction is in our definition or description or mental image of 
them. Careful discrimination of real differences results in 
clear distinctions. Disparity is stronger than inequality, im- 
plying that one thing falls far below another; as, the dis- 
parity of our achievements when compared with our ideals. 
Dissimilarity is between things sharply contrasted; there may 
be a difference between those almost alike. There is a dis- 
crepancy in accounts that fail to balance. Variety involves 
more than two objects; so, in general, does diversity; varia- 
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tion is a difl'erence in the condition or action of the same ob- 
ject at different times. Disagreement is not merely the lack, 
but the opposite, of agreement; it is a mild word for opposi- 
tion and conflict; difference is sometimes used in the same 
sense. 

ANTONYMS; 

agreement harmony likeness sameness uniformity 

consonance identity resemblance similarity unity 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Difference between the old and the new; differences among 
men; a difference in character; of action; of style; (less fre- 
quently) a difference (controversy) with s. person; a difference 
of one thing from (incorrectly to) another. 

DIFFICULT 

SYNONYMS; 

ardiioiis lLa>rd onerous ioxlsome 

ezhansting laborious severe trying 

Arduous (from L. arduus, steep) signifies primarily so steep 
and lofty as to be difficult of ascent, and hence applies to that 
which involves gi’eat and sustained exertion and ordinarily for 
a lofty aim; great learning can only be won by arduous toil. 
Dlard applies to anything that resists our endeavors as a 
scarcely penetrable mass resists our physical force. Anything 
is hard that involves tax and strain whether of the physical 
or mental powers. Difficult is not used of that which merely 
taxes physical force; a dead lift is called hard rather than 
difficult; breaking stone on the road w'ould be called hard 
rather than difficult work; that is difficult which involves skill, 
sagacity, or address, with or without a considerable expendi- 
ture of physical force; a geometrical problem may be difficult 
to solve, a tangled skein to unravel; a mountain difficult to 
ascend. Hard may be active or passive ; a thing may be hard 
to do or hard to bear. Arduous is always active. That which 
is laborious or toilsome simply requires the steady application 
of labor or toil till accomplished ; toilsome is the stronger word. 
That which is onerous (from L. onus, a burden) is mentally bur- 
densome or oppressive. Responsibility may be onerous even 
when it involves no special exertion. 

ANTONYMS; 

easy facile light pleasant slight trifling trivial 
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SYNONYMS: 

aim bearing conrse inclination tendency way 

The direction of an object is the line of motion or of vision 
toward it, or the line in which the object is moving, considered 
from our own actual or mental standpoint. Way, literally the 
road or path, comes naturally to mean the direction of the 
road or path, conversationally, way is almost a perfect syn- 
onym of direction; as, which way did he g(i‘? or, in which 
direction? Bearing is the direction in which an object is seen 
with reference to another, and especially with reference to 
the points of the compass. Course is the direction of a moving 
object; inclination, that toward which a stationary object leans; 
tendency, the direction toward which anything stretches or 
reaches out; tendency is stronger and more active than in- 
clination. Compare aim; caee; order; oversight. 


DISCERN 

SYNONYMS: 

bebold discTixniiiate observe recognize 

descry distinguisb perceive see 

What we discern we see apart from all other objects; what 
we discriminate we judge apart; what we distinguish we mark 
apart, or recognize by some special mark or manifest difference. 
We discriminate by real differences; we distinguish by outward 
signs ; an olBScer is readily distinguished from a common soldier 
by his uniform. Objects may be dimly discerned at twilight, 
when yet we can not clearly distinguish one from another. We 
descry (originally espy) what is difficult to discover. Compare 
discover; look. 


DISCOVER 

SYNOmrMS; 

ascertain detect disclose ferret ont find out 

descry discern expose jGLnd invent 

Of human actions or character, detect is used, almost without 
exception, in a bad sense; discover may be used in either the 
good or the bad sense, oftener in the good; he was detected in 
a fraud; real merit is sure to be discovered. In scientific lan- 
guage, detect is used of delicate indications that appear in course 
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of careful watching ; as, a slight fluttering of the pulse could be 
detected. We discover what has existed but has not been known to 
us; we invent combinations or arrangements not before in use; 
Columbus discovered America; Morse invented the electric tele- 
graph. Find is the most general word for everj' means of 
coming to know what was not before certainly known. A man 
-finds in the road some stranger’s purse, or finds his own which 
he is searching for. The expert discovers or detects an error in 
an account; the auditor finds the account to be correct. Com- 
pare DISCERIT. 

ANTONYMS; 

See synonyms for hide. 


DISEASE 

SYNONYMS: 

affection disorder indisposition siobness 

ailment distemper inflr^ty nnHealthiness 

complaint illness malady nnsonndness 

Disease is the general term for any deviation from health; in 
a more limited sense it denotes some definite morbid condition ; 
disorder and afection are rather partial and limited; as, a 
nervous affection; a disorder of the digestive system. Sickness 
was generally used in English speech and literature, till the 
close of the eighteenth century at least, for every form of 
physical disorder, as abundantly appears in the English Bible : 
“Jesus went about . . . healing all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease among the people,” Matt, iv, 23 ; “Elisha 
was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died,” 2 Kings xiii, 
14. There is now, in England, a tendency to restrict the 
words sick and sickness to nausea, or “sickness at the 
stomach,” and to hold ill and illness as the only proper 
words to use in a general sense. This distinction has re- 
ceived but a very limited acceptance in the United States, 
where sick and sickness have the earlier and wider usage. 
We speak of trifling ailments, a slight indisposition, a serious 
or a deadly disease; a slight or severe illness; a painful sick- 
ness. Complaint is a popular term, which may be applied to 
any degree of iH health, slight or severe. Infirmity denotes 
a chronic or lingering weakness or disability, as blindness or 
lameness. 
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ANTONYMS: 

health robustness soundness stiength sturdiness vigor 


DISPARAGE 

SYNONYMS: 

belittle depreciate discredit underestimate 

carp at derogate from dishonor underrate 

decry detract from lower underralue 

To decry is to eiy clown, in some noisy, public, or conspicuous 
manner. A witness or a statement is discredited; the currency is 
depreciated; a good name is dishonored by unworthy conduct; 
we underestimate m our own minds ; we may underrate or under- 
value in statement to others. These words are used, with few 
exceptions, of things such as qualities, merits, attainments, etc. 
To disparage is to belittle by damaging comparison or sug- 
gestion; it is used only of things. A man^s achievements are 
disparaged^ his motives depreciated^ his professions discredited; 
he himself is calumniated, slandered, etc. Compare slander. 
ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for praise. 


DISPLACE 

SYNONYMS: 

coufnse derange disturb mislay remove 

crowd out disarrange jumble misplace unsettle 

Objects are displaced when moved out of the place they have 
occupied; they are misplaced when put into a place where they 
should not be. One may know where to find what he has mis- 
placed; what he has mislaid he can not locate. Compare Kix. 


ANTONYMS; 

adjust assort dispose 
array classify group 


order put in order 
place put in place 


set in order 
sort 


SYNONYMS: 
acoomplisb 
achieve 
actualize 
bring about 
bring to pass 


DO 


carry out 
carry through 
commit 
complete 
consummate 


discharge 

effect 

execute 

finish 

fulfil 


perform 
perpetrate 
realize 
transact 
work out 


Do is the one comprehensive word which includes this whole 
class. We may say of the least item of daily work, “It is done/^ 
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and of the grandest human achievement, “Well done!” Finish 
and complete signify to bring to an end what was previously 
begun; there is frequently the difference in usage that finish is 
applied to the fine details and is superficial, while complete is 
comprehensive, being applied to the whole ideal, plan, and ex- 
ecution; as, to finish a statue; to complete a scheme of phi- 
losophy. To discharge is to do what is given in charge, ex- 
pected, or required ; as, to discharge the duties of the office. To 
fulfil is to do or to be what has been promised, expected, hoped, 
or desired; as, a sou fulfils a father^s hopes. Realize^ effect, 
execute, and consummate all signify to embody in fact what 
was before in thought. One may realize that which he has 
done nothmg to hnng about; he may realize the dreams of 
youth by inheiiting a fortune; but he can not effect his early 
designs except by doing the utmost that is necessary to make 
them fact. Effect includes all that is done to accomplish the 
intent; execute refers rather to the final steps; consummate 
is limited quite sharply to the concluding act. An officer ex- 
ecutes the law when he proceeds against its violators; a pur- 
chase is consummated when the money is paid and the property 
delivered. Execute refers more commonly to the commands of 
another, effect and consummate to one’s own designs; as. the 
commander eff ected the capture of the fort, because his officers 
and men promptly executed his commands. Achieve — ^to do 
something worthy of a chief — signifies always to perform some 
great and generally some worthy exploit. Perfoim and ac- 
complish both imply working toward the end; but perform 
always allows a possibility of not attaining, while accomplish 
carries the thought of full completion. In Longfellow’s lines, 
“Patience; accomplish thy labor,” etc., perform could not be 
substituted without great loss. As between complete and ac- 
complish, complete considers rather the thing as done; ac- 
complish, the whole process of doing it. Commit, as applied 
to actions, is used only of those that are bad, whether grave or 
trivial; perpetrate is used chiefly of aggravated crimes or, 
somewhat humorously, of blunders. A man may commit a sin, 
a trespass, or a murder; perpetrate an outrage or a felony. 
We finish a gaiment or a letter, complete an edifice or a life- 
work, consummate a bargain or a crime, discharge a duty, effect 
a purpose, execute a command, fulfil a promise, perform our 
daily tasks, realize an ideal, accomplish a design, achieve 
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a victory. Compare act; make; traitsact; transaction. 

ANTONYMS; 

baffle defeat fail mar miss ruin 

come short destroy frustrate miscarry neglect spoil 

DOCILE 

STirONTMS: 

amenable manageable pliant teachable 

compliant obedient submissive tractable 

gentle pliable tame yielding 

One who is docile is easily taught; one who is tractable is 
easily led; one who is phant is easily bent in any direction; 
compliant represents one as inclined or persuaded to agree- 
ment with another’s will. Compare duty. 

ANT03YYMS: 

determined inflexible opinionated stubborn 

dogged intractable resolute wilful 

firm obstinate selfswilled unsdelding 


DOCTRINE 

SYNONYMS: 

article of belief belief precept teaching 

article of faith dogma principle tenet 

Doctrine primarily signifies that which is taught; principle , 
the fundamental basis on which the teaching rests. A doctrine 
is reasoned out, and may be defended by reasoning; a dogma 
rests on authority, as of direct revelation, the decision of the 
church, etc. A doctrine or dogma is a statement of some one 
item of belief; a creed is a summary of doctrines or dogmas. 
Dogma has commonly, at the present day, an offensive significa- 
tion, as of a belief arrogantly asserted. Tenet is simply that 
which is held, and is applied to a single item of belief; it is a 
neutral word, neither approving nor condemning; we speak 
of the doctrines of our own church; of the tenets of others. A 
precept relates not to belief, but to conduct. Compare eaith; 

LAW. 


DOGMATIC 

SYNONYMS: 

arrogant doctrinal magisterial positive 
authoritative domineering opinionated self^^opinionated 
dictatorial imperious overbearing systematic 

Dogmatic is technically applied in a good sense to that which 
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is formally enunciated by adequate authority; doctrinal to that 
which is stated in the form of doctrine to be taught or defended. 
Dogmatic theology, called also ‘‘dogmatics,” gives deiBnite 
propositions, which it holds to be delivered by authority; sys- 
tematic theology considers the same propositions in their 
logical connection and order as parts of a system ; a 
doctrinal statement is less absolute in its claim than a dogmatic 
treatise, and may be more partial than the term systematic 
would imply. Outside of theology, dogmatic has generally an 
offensive sense; a dogmatic statement is one for which the 
author does not trouble himself to give a reason, either be- 
cause of the strength of his convictions, or because of his con- 
tempt for those whom he addresses; thus dogmatic is, in com- 
mon use, allied with arrogant and kindred words. 


DOUBT, 

SYKOmrMS: 

distrust mistrust surmise suspect 

To doubt is to lack conviction. Incompleteness of evidence 
may compel one to doubt ^ or some perverse bias of mind may 
incline him to. Distrust may express simply a lack of con- 
fidence; as, I distrust my own judgment; or it may be nearly 
equivalent to suspect; as, I distrusted that man from the start. 
Mistrust and suspect imply that one is almost assured of 
positive evil; one may distrust himself or others; he suspects 
others. Mistrust is now rarely, if ever, used of persons, but 
only of motives, intentions, etc. Distrust is always serious ; mis- 
trust is often used playfully. Compare fluctuate; suppose. 
Compare synonyms for doubt, w. 

ANTONYMS: 

believe depend on rely on trust 

confide in depend upon rely upon 


SYNONYMS: 

disbeUef 

distrust 

besitancy 

besitatioxL 


DOUBT, ». 


incredulity 

indecision 

irresolntion 

misgiving 


perplexity 

question 

scruple 

skepticism 


suspense 

suspicion 

unbelief 

uncertainty 


Doubt is a lack of conviction that may refer either to matters 
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of belief or to matters of practise. As regards belief, while 
doubt is lack of comdction, disbelief is conviction to the con- 
trary; unbelief refers to a settled state of mind, generally ac- 
companied with opposition of heart. Perplexity is active and 
painful; doubt may be qiueseent. Perplexity presses toward a 
solution; doubt may be content to linger unresolved. Any im- 
probable statement awakens incredulity. In theological usage 
unbelief and skepticism have a condemnatory force, as implying 
wilful rejection of manifest truth. As regards practical mat- 
ters, uncertainty applies to the unknown or undecided; doubt 
implies some negative evidence. Suspense regards the future, 
and is eager and anxious ; uncertainty may relate to any period, 
and be quite indifferent. 21isgimng is ordinarily in regard to 
the outcome of something already done or decided; hesitation, 
indecision, and irresolution have reference to something that 
remains to be decided or done, and are due oftener to infirmity 
of will than to lack of knowledge. Distrust and suspicion ap- 
ply especially to the motives, character, etc., of others, and are 
more decideiy adverse than doubt. Scruple relates to matters 
of conscience and duty. Compare doubt, v.; perplexity. 

AKTOITYMS: 

assurance certainty conviction determination resolution 

belief confidence decision persuasion resolve 


DRAW 

STNONYMS: 

allure drag haul induce lure tow 

attract entice incline lead pnll tug 

One object draws another when it moves it toward itself or in 
the direction of its own motion by the exertion of adequate 
force, whether slight or powerful. To attract is to exert a force 
that tends to draw^ though it may produce no actual motion; all 
objects are attracted toward the earth, though they may be sus- 
tained from falling. To drag is to draw against strong re- 
sistance; as, to drag a sled over bare ground, or a carriage up 
a steep hill. To pull is to exert a drawing force, whether 
adequate or inadequate ; as, the fish pulls on the line ; a dentist 
puUs a tooth. To tug is to draw, or try to draw, a resisting 
object with a continuous straining motion; as to tug at the 
oar. To haul is to draw somewhat slowly a heavy object; as, 
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draw 

dream 


to haul a seine; to haul logs. One vessel tows another. In 
the figurative sense, attract is more nearly akin to incline, 
draw to induce. We are attracted by one's appearance, drawn 
to his side. Compare allure; array; ixfluexce. 

ANTONYMS: 

alienate estiange rebuff reject repel repulse 

See synonyms for dri\'e. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To draw water fro7n or out of the well; draw the boat 
through the water, to the shore; draw air into the lungs; draw 
with cords of love; the wagon is drawn bg horses, along the 
road, across the field, over the stones, through the woods, to 
the barn. 

DREAM 

SYNONYMS: 

day' dream fania^sy reverie trance 

fancy iLallncinaiion romance vision 

A dream is strictly a train of thoughts, fantasies, and imaged 
passing through the mind during sleep; a vision may occur 
when one is awake, and in clear exercise of the senses and 
mental powers; vision is often applied to something seen by 
the mind through supernatural agency, whether in sleep or 
wakefulness, conceived as more real and authoritative than a 
dream; a trance is an abnormal state, which is different from 
normal sleep or wakefulness. A reverie is a purposeless drift- 
ing of the mind when awake, under the influence of mental 
images; a day-dream that which passes before the mind in 
such condition. A fancy is some image presented to the mind, 
often m the fullest exercise of its powers, hallucination is 
the seeming perception of non-existent objects, as in insanity or 
delirium. In the figurative sense, we speak of dreams of 
fortune, visions of glory, with little difference of meaning 
except that the vision is thought of as fuller and more vivid. 
We speak of a trance of delight when the emotion almost 
sweeps one away from the normal exercise of the faculties. 

ANTONYMS: 

certainty fact reality realization substance verity 
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DRESS 

.SYNONTMS: 

apparel clothes garb habit nniform 

array clothing garments raiment vestments 
attire costume habiliments robes vesture 

Clothing denotes the entire covering of the body, taken as a 
whole; clothes and garments view it as composed of separate 
parts. Clothes, clothing, and garments may be used of inner 
or outer covering; all the other words in the list (with possible 
rare exceptions in the ease of raiment) refer to the outer 
garments. Array, raiment, and vesture are archaic or poetic; 
so, too, is habit, except in technical use to denote a ladys rid- 
ing-dress. The word vestments is now rare, except in ec- 
clesiastical use. Apparel and attire are most frequently used 
of somewhat complete and elegant outer clothing, though Shake- 
speare speaks of “poor and mean attireJ^ Dress may be used, 
specifically, for a woman’s gown, and in that sense may be 
either rich or shabby ; but in the general sense it denotes outer 
clothing which is meant to be elegant, complete, and appropri- 
ate to some social or public occasion; as, full dress, court 
dress, evening dress, etc. Dress has now largely displaced 
apparel and attire. Garb denotes the clothing characteristic 
of some class, profession, or the like ; as, the garb of a priest. 
Costume is chiefly used for that which befits an assumed char- 
acter; as, a theatrical costume; we sometimes speak of a 
national costume, etc. 

AKTONYMS: 

bareness dishabille nakedness undress 

disaxray exposure nudity 


DRIVE 

STNOmrMS: 

compel propel repel resist tbmsi 

impel pusn repulse ride urge on 

To drive is to move an object with some force or violence be- 
fore or away from oneself; it is the direct reverse of draw, 
lead, etc. A man leads a horse by the halter, drives him with 
whip and rein. One may be driven to a thing or from it; 
hence, drive is a synonym equally for compel or for repel or 
repulse, Eepulse is stronger and more conclusive than repel; 
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one may be repelled by the very aspect of the person whose 
favor he seeks, but is not repulsed except by the dii’ect refusal 
or ignoring of his suit. A certain conventional modem usage, 
especially in England, requires us to say that we drive in a 
carriage, ride upon a horse; though in Scnpture we read of 
riding in a chariot (2 Kings ix, 16; Jer, xvh. lo. etc.) ; good 
examples of the same usage may be found abundantly in the 
older English. Many good authorities prefer to use ride in the 
older and broader sense as signifying to be supported and 
borne along by any means of conveyance, as in a railway car. 
Compare banish; coaiPEL; influence. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for draw. 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

Drive to market; to despair; drive into exile from one^s 
presence; out of the city; drive hy, withj or under the lash; 
drive by or past beautiful estates; along the beach; beside 
the river; through the park; across the field; around the square; 
to the door; into the barn; out of the sunshine. 


SYNONYMS: 

boozy 

dnmhexL 

elevated 

exhilarated 

fuddled 

full 


DRUNK, a. 


half-seas-over 

inebriated 

intoxicated 

maudlih. 

muddled 

overcome 


sottish 

the worse for liquor 
tipsy 

under the influence of 
liquor 


Numerous colloquial and slang expressions might be added 
to the list above given. Drunken may immediately precede the 
noun which it qualifies, while drunk cannot; thus, the man 
was drunk; he made him drunk; a drunken man. Drunk, in- 
ebriated, intoxicated, etc., denote actual condition at some one 
time; drunken may denote habitual condition or character, or 
whatever is caused or characterized by drunkenness; as, an 
idle, drunken wretch; a drunken sleep, speech, quarrel, brawl, 
or riot. Sottish always refers to established habit or character. 
Intoxicated is the more scientific and elegant term to denote 
the condition roughly indicated by drunk or drunken. Figura- 
tively, we may speak of a persecutor as drunk with blood; 
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or of a person as intoxicated with success, ambition, glory, or 
the like. 

The fact that “drunk,” the past paiiieiple of the verb 
“'drink,” is the same in form as the adjective drunk causes 
confusion in many minds; persons feel it incorrect to say, 
^'he had drunk a glass of water”; yet this is perfectly correct, 
and grammatically the only correct form. 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 

Where danced the moon on Monan's riU. 

Scott Lady of the Lake, can. i, st. 1. 

have drank, had drank, etc., are inadmissible; if 
the use of the participle drunk causes undesirable suggestion 
in any ease, the confusion is best avoided by some change of 
expression; as, ^‘he had been drinking a glass of water”; '^he 
had had — or had taken — a glass of water,” etc. 

ANTOITOdS: 

abstemious abstinent ascetic sober temperate 


DUPLICATE 

SYNONYMS: 

copy facsimile likeness reproduction 

counterpart imitation replica transcript 

A copy is as nearly like the original as the copyist has 
power to make it; a duplicate is exactly like the original; a 
carbon copy of a typewritten document must be a duplicate; 
we may have an inaccurate copy, but never an inaccurate 
duplicate. A facsimile is like the original in appearance; a 
duplicate is the same as the original in substance and effect; a 
facsimile of the Declaration of Independence is not a duplicate. 
A facsimile of a key might be quite useless; a duplicate wHl 
open the lock. A counterpart exactly corresponds to another 
object, but perhaps without design, while a copy is intentional 
An imitation is always thought of as inferior to the original; 
as, an imitation of Milton. A replica is a copy of a work of 
art by the maker of the origiual. In law, a copy of an instru- 
ment has in itself no authority ; the signatures, as well as other 
matters, may be copied; a duplicate is really an original, con- 
taining the same provisions and signed by the same persons, 
so that it may have in all respects the same force and effect; 
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duplicate 
eageT 

a transcript is an official copy, authenticated by the signature 
of the proper officer, and by the seal of the appropriate court- 
While strictly there could be but one duplicate, the word is 
now extended to an indefinite number of exact copies. Re- 
production IS chiefly applied to Imng organisms. 

ANTONYMS: 

archetype model original pattern prototype 

DUTY 

SYNONYMS: 

accountability function office rigbt 

business obligation responsibility rigbteonsness 

Etymologically, duty is that which is owed or due ; obligation, 
that to or by which one is bound; right, that which is correct, 
straight, or in the direct line of truth and goodness; responsi- 
bility, that for which one must answer. Duty and responsibility 
are thought of as to some person or persons; right is imper- 
sonal. One’s dviy may be to others or to himself ; his obliga- 
tions and responsibilities are to others. Duty arises from the 
nature of things; obligation and responsibility may be created 
by circumstances, as by one’s own promise, or by the acceptance 
of a trust, etc. We speak of a parent’s duty, a debtor’s obliga- 
tion; or of a child’s duty of obedience, and a parent’s re- 
sponsibility for the child’s welfare. Eight is that which 
accords with the moral system of the universe. Righteousness 
is right incarnated in action. In a more limited sense, right 
may be used of what one may rightly claim, and so he the con- 
verse of duty. It is the creditor’s right to demand payment, 
and the debtor’s duty to pay. Compare business. 


SYNONYMS: 

animated 

anxious 

ardent 

burning 

desirous 


EAGER 


earnest 

enthusiastic 

fervent 

glowing 

hot 


impatient 

impetuous 

importunate 

intense 

intent 


been 

longing 

vehement 

yearning 

zealous 


One is eager who impatiently desires to accomplish some end ; 
one is earnest with a desire that is less impatient, but more 
deep, resolute, and constant; one is anxious with a desire that 


ease 

edneatioii 
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foresees ratiier the pain of disappointment than the delight 
of attainment. One is eager for the gratification of any ap- 
petite or passion; he is earnest in eon^netion, purpose, or 
character. Eager usually refers to some specific and immediate 
satisfaction, earnest to something permanent and enduring; 
the patriotic soldier is earnest in his devotion to his country, 
eager for a decisive battle. 


ANTONYMS; 


apathetic cool 

calm dispassionate 

careless frigid 

cold heedless 


indifferent 

negligent 

phlegmatic 

purposeless 


regrardless 

stolid 

stony- 

stupid 


unconcerned 

uninterested 

unmindful 

unmoved 


PBEPOSITIONS: 

Eager for .(more rarely after) favor, honor, etc.; eager in 
pursuit. 


EASE 

SYNONYMS: 

easiness ezpeTtness facility knack readiness 

Ease in the sense here considered denotes freedom from con- 
scious or apparent effort, tax, or strain. Ease may be either of 
condition or of action ; facility is always of action ; readiness is 
of action or of expected action. One lives at ease^ who has no 
pressing cares; one stands at ease, moves or speaks with eassj 
when wholly without constraint. Facility is always active; 
readiness may be active or passive; the speaker has facility of 
expression, readiness of wit; any appliance is in readiness for 
nse. Ease of action may imply merely the possession of ample 
power; facility always implies practise and skill; any one can 
press down the keys of a typewriter with ease; only the skilled 
operator works the machine with facility. Beadiness in the 
active sense includes much of the meaning of ease with the 
added idea of promptness or alertness. Easiness applies to 
the thing done, rather than to the doer. Expertness applies 
to the more mechanical processes of body and mind; we speak 
of the readiness of an orator, but of the expertness of a gym- 
nast. Compare comfortable; dexterity; power. 

ANTONYMS; 

annoyance difficulty irritation uneasiness 

awkwardness discomfort perplexity vexation 

constraint disquiet trouble worry 
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ease 

education 


STXONYMS: 

breeding 

cultivation 

culture 

development 


EDUCATION 


discipline 

information 

instruction 

knowledge 


learning 

nurture 

reading 

schooling 


study 

teaching 

training 

tuition 


Education (from L, educere, to lead or draw out) is the system- 
atic development and cultivation of the mind and other natural 
powers. ^‘Education is the harmonious development of all our 
faculties. It begins m the nursery, and goes on at school, but 
does not end there. It continues through life, whether we will 
or not. . . . ^Every person,^ says Gribbon, ^as two educa- 
tions, one which he receives from others, and one more im- 
portant, which he gives himself.’ ” Johit Lubbock The Use 
of Life ch. vii, p. 111. [Maem. 1894.] Instruction, the im- 
partation of knowledge by others (from L. instruere, to build 
in or into) is but a part of education, often the smallest part 
Teaching is the more familiar and less formal word for instruc- 
tion, Training refers not merely to the impartation of 
knowledge, but to the exercising of one in actions with the de- 
sign to form habits. Discipline is systematic and rigorous 
training^ with the idea of subjection to authority and per- 
haps of punishment. Tuition is the technical term for teach- 
ing as the business of an instructor or as in the routine of a 
school; tuition is narrower than teaching^ not, like the latter 
word, including training. Study is emphatically what one does 
for himself. We speak of the teaching, training, or discipline, 
but not of the education or tuition of a dog or a horse. 
Breeding and nurture include teaching and training, especially 
as directed by and dependent upon home life and personal as- 
sociation; breeding having reference largely to manners with 
such qualities as are deemed distinctively characteristic of 
high birth; nurture (literally nourishing) having more direct 
reference to moral qualities, not overloo^g the physical and 
mental. Knowledge and learning tell nothing of mental de- 
velopment apart from the capacity to acquire and remember, 
and nothing whatever of that moral development which is 
included in education in its fullest and noblest sense; learning, 
too, may be acquired by one’s unaided industry, but any full 
education must be the result in great part of instruction, train- 
ing, and personal association. Study is emphatically what 
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one does for himself, and in which instruction and tuition 
can only point the way, encourage the student to advance, and 
remove obstacles; 'vigorous, preserving study is one of the 
best elements of training. Study is also used in the sense of 
the thing studied, a subject to be mastered by study y a studious 
pursuit. Compare knowledge; REFiKEiiBNT; wisdom. 

ANTONYMS: 

ignorance illiteracy 

Compare synonyms for ignorant. 

EFFRONTERY 

SYNONYMS: 

assurance boldness bardibood insolence 

audacity brass impudence shamelessness 

Audacity, in the sense here considered, is a reckless defiance 
of law, decency, public opinion, or personal rights, claims, or 
views, approaching the meaning of impudence or shamelessness, 
but always carrying the thought of the personal nsk that one 
disregards in such defiance; the merely impudent or shameless 
person may take no thought of consequences, the audacious 
person recognizes and recklessly braves them. Hardihood de- 
fies and disregards the rational judgment of men. Effrontery 
(from L. effroHs, barefaced, shameless) adds to audacity and 
hardihood the special element of defiance of considerations of 
property, duty, and respect for others, yet not to the extent 
implied in impudence or shamelessness. Impudence disregards 
what is due to superiors: shamelessness defies decency. Bold- 
ness is forward-stepping courage, spoken of with reference 
to the presence and observation of others ; boldness, in the good 
sense, is courage viewed from the outside; but the word is 
frequently used in an unfavorable sense to indicate a lack of 
proper sensitiveness and modesty. Compare assurance; brave. 
ANTONYMS: 

bashfulness diffidence sensitiveness shjniess 

coyness modesty shrinking timidity 

EGOTISM 

SYNONYMS: 

conceit self-assertion self-confidence self-esteem 
egoism self-conceit self-consciousness vanity 

Egoism is giving the undue supremacy in thought; ego- 
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Usm is g’hing the “I” undue prominence in speech. Egotism is 
sometimes used in the sense of egoism, or supreme regard for 
oneself. Self-assertion is the claim by word, act, or manner of 
what one believes to be his due; self-conceit is an overestimate 
of one’s own powers or deserts. Conceit is a briefer ex- 
pression for self-conceit, with always an offensive impheation; 
self-conceit is ridiculous or pitiable; conceit arouses resent- 
ment. There is a worthy self-confideyice which springs from 
consciousness of rectitude and of power equal to demands. 
Self-assertion at times becomes a duty; but self-conceit is 
always a weakness. Self-consciousness is the keeping of one’s 
thoughts upon oneself, with the constant anxious question of 
what others will think. Vanity is an overweening admiration 
of self, craving equal admiration from others; self-coyiscious- 
ness is commonly painful to its possessor, vanity always a 
source of satisfaction, except as it fails to receive its supposed 
due. Self-esteem is more solid and better founded than self- 
conceit; but is ordinarily a weakness, and never has the worthy 
sense of self-confidence. Compare assubak’Ce; peide. 
ANTONYMS: 

bashfulness humility self-forgetfulness unobtrusiveness 

deference modesty shyness unostentatiousness 

diffidence self-distrust 

EMBLEM 

SYNONYMS: 

attiribnte image symbol token sign type 

Emblem is the English form of emhlema, a Latin word of 
Greek origin, signifying a figure beaten out on a metallic ves- 
sel by blows from within; also, a figure inlaid in wood, stone, 
or other material as a copy of some, natural object. The 
Greek word symbolon denoted a victor’s wreath, a check, or 
any object that might be compared with, or found to cor- 
respond with another, whether there was or was not anything 
in the objects compared to suggest the comparison. Thus an 
emblem resembles, a symbol represents. An emblem has some 
natural fitness to suggest that for which it stands; a symbol 
has been chosen or agreed upon to suggest something else, 
with or without natural fitness; a sign does actually suggest 
the thing with or without reason, and with or without in- 
tention or choice. A symbol may be also an emblem; thus the 
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elements of bread and wine in the Lord^s Supper are both ap- 
propriate emblems and his own chosen symbols of suffering 
and death. A statement of doctrine is often called a symbol 
of faith; but it is not an emblem. On the other hand, the same 
thing may be both a stgn and a symbol; a letter of the alphabet 
is a sign which mdicates a sound; but letters are often used as 
mathematical, chemical, or astronomical symbols. A token is 
somethmg given or done as a pledge or expression of feeling 
or intent; while the sign may be unintentional, the token is 
voluntary ; kind looks may be signs of regard ; a gift is a token; 
a ling, which is a natural emblem of eternity, and also its 
accepted symbol, is frequently given as a token of friendship 
or love. A -figure in the sense here considered is something 
that represents an idea to the mind somewhat as a form is rep- 
resented to the eye, as in drawing, painting, or sculpture; as 
representing a future reality, a figure may be practically the 
same as a ty^e. An image is a visible representation, especially 
in sculpture, having or supposed to have a close resemblance 
to that which it represents. A type is in religion a repre- 
sentation of a greater reality to come; we speak of one object 
as the type of the class whose characteristics it exhibits, as in 
the ease of animal or vegetable types. An attribute in art is 
some accessory used to characterize a figure or scene; the at- 
tribute is often an emblem or symbol; thus the eagle is the 
attribute of St. John as an emblem of lofty spiritual vision. 
Compare 8iQ^. 

EMIGRATE 

STSrOXTMS; 

immigrate migrate 

To migrate is to change one^s dwelling-place, usually with 
the idea of repeated change, or of periodical return; it applies 
to wandering tribes of men, and to many birds and animals. 
Emigrate and immigrate carry the idea of a permanent change 
of residence to some other country or some distant region ; the 
two words are used distinctively of human beings, and apply to 
the same person and the same act, according to the side from 
which the action is viewed. 

PBEPOSinONS: 

A person emigrates from the land he leaves, and immigrates 
to the land where he takes up his abode. 
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EMPLOY 


emig^rate 
end 


SYNONYMS: 

call engage engross liire make nse of nse use up 

In general terms it may be said that to employ is to devote 
to one’s purpose, to use is to render subservient to one’s pur- 
pose; what is used is viewed as more absolutely an instrument 
than what is employed; a merchant employs a clerk; he uses 
pen and paper; as a rule, use is not said of persons, except 
in a degrading sense; as, the conspirators used him as a go-be- 
tween. Hence the expression common in some religious circles 
^^that God would use me” is not to be commended ; it has also 
the fault of representing the human worker as absolutely a 
passive and helpless instrument; the phrase is altogether tm- 
scriptural; the Scripture says, "We are laborers together with 
(co-workers with) God.” That which is used is often con- 
sumed in the using, or in familiar phrase used up; as, we used 
twenty tons of coal last winter; in such cases we could not sub- 
stitute employ > A person may be employed in his own work 
or in that of another; in the latter case the service is always 
understood to be for pay. In this connection employ is a word 
of more dignity than hire; a general is employed in his coun- 
try’s service ; a mercenary adventurer is hired to fight a tyrant’s 
battles. It is unsuitable, according to present usage, to speak 
of hiring a pastor ; the Scripture, indeed, says of the preacher, 
"The laborer is worthy of his hire”; but this sense is archaic, 
and hire now implies that the one hired works directly and 
primarily for the pay, as expressed in the noun “hireling”; 
a pastor is properly said to be called, or when the business side 
of the transaction is referred to, engaged, or possibly em- 
ployed, at a certain salary. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Employ in, on, upon, or about a work, business, etc., for a 
purpose; at a stipulated salary. 

END, i;. 

SYNONYMS: 

break off close conclude expire guit terminate 

cease complete desist finisk stop irijid up 

That ends, or is ended, of which there is no more, whether or 
not more was intended or needed; that is closed, completed, 
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concluded, or pushed which has come to an expected or ap- 
propriate end. A speech may be ended almost as soon as be- 
gun, because of the speaker’s illness, or of tumult in the audi- 
ence; in such a case, the speech is neither closed, completed, 
nor piished, nor, in the strict sense, concluded. An argument 
may be closed with nothing proved; when an argument is 
concluded all that is deemed necessaiy to prove the point has 
been stated. To push is to do the last thing there is to do; as, 
have piished my course,” 2 Tim. iv, 7. Finish has come 
to mean, not merely to complete in the essentials, but to per- 
fect in ail the minute details, as in the expression ^'to add the 
pushing touches.” The enumeration is completed; the poem, 
the picture, the statue is piished. To terminate may be either 
to bring to an arbitrary or to an appropriate end; as, he 
terminated his remarks abruptly; the spire terminates in a 
cross. A thing stops that comes to rest from motion; or the 
motion stops or ceases when the object comes to rest; stop 
frequently signifies to bring or come to a sudden and decided 
cessation of motion, progress, or action of any kind. Compare 

DO; TRANSACT. 


ANTOimCS: 

begin 

commence 

conceive 


embark in 
enter upon 
initiate 


launch 

originate 

start 


SYNOmrMS; 

accomplisliment 

acMevement 

’bound 

boimdax^ 

cessation 

close 

completioxL 

conclusion 

consequence 

consummation 

design 


END, n. 

ejffect 

expiration 

extent 

extremity 

finale 

finis 

finish. 

fulfilment 

goal 

intent 

issue 


Hmit 

outcome 

period 

point 

purpose 

result 

termination 

terminus 

tip 

utmost 

uttermost 


The end is the terminal part of a material object that has 
length; the extremity is distinctively the terminal point, and 
may thus be but part of the end in the general sense of that 
word; the extremity is viewed as that which is most remote 
from some center, or some mean or standard position; the 
Southern end of South America includes all Patagonia, 
the southern extremity or point is Cape Horn. Tip has 
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nearly the same meamng as extremity, but is said of small 
or slight and tapering objects; as, the Up of the finger; 
point in such eonneetioiis is said of that which is drawn 
out to exceeding fineness or sharpness, as the point of a 
needle, a fork, or a sword ; extremity is said of something con- 
siderable; we io not speak of the extremity of a needle. 
Terminus is chiefly used to designate the eyid of a line of 
travel or transportation: specifically, the furthermost station 
in any direction on a railway, or by extension the town or 
village where it is situated. Termination is the Latin and 
more formal word for the Saxon end, but is chiefly used of 
time, words, undertakings, or abstractions of any kind. Ex- 
piration signifies the coming to an end in the natural course of 
things ; as, the expiration of a year, or of a lease ; it is used of 
things of some consequence; we do not ordinarily speak of the 
expiration of an hour or of a day. Limit implies some check 
to or restraint upon further advance, right, or privilege; as, 
the limits of an estate (compare boundary). A goal is an 
end sought or striven for, as in a race. For the figurative 
senses of end and its associated words, compare the synonyms 
for the verb end/ also for aim; consequence; design, 

ANTONYMS; 

See synonyms for beginning. 


ENDEAVOR, a;. 

SYNONYMS: 

attempt essay strive try undertake 

To attempt is to take action somewhat experimentally with 
the hope and purpose of accomplishing a certain result; to 
endeavor is to attempt strenuously and with firm and enduring 
purpose. To attempt expresses a single act; to endeavor, a 
continuous exertion; we say I will endeavor (not I will 
attempt) while I live. To attempt is with the view of ac- 
complishing; to essay, with a view of testing our own powers. 
To undertake is to accept or take upon oneself as an obligation, 
as some business, labor, or trust ; tbe word often implies complete 
assurance of success; as, I will undertake to produce the witne^. 
To strive suggests little of the result, much of toil, strain, 
and contest, in seeking it; I will strive to fulfil your wishes, i. 
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I 'will spare no labor and exertion to do it. Try is the most 
comprehensive of these words. The original idea of testing 
or experimenting is not thought of when a man says “I will 
tryJ^ To attempt suggests giving up, if the thing is not ac- 
complished at a stroke; to try implies using other means and 
studying out other ways if not at first successful. Endeavor is 
more mild and formal; the pilot in the burning pilot-house 
does not say “I will endeavor^^ or will attempt to hold the 
ship to her course,” but ^Tll try, sir!” 

ANTONYMS: 

abandon give up omit throw away 

dismiss let go overlook throw over 

drop neglect pass by throw up 

ENDEAVOR, 

SYNONYMS: 

attempt effort essay exertion struggle trial 

Effort denotes the voluntary putting forth of power to attain 
or accomplish some specific ttiing; it reaches toward a definite 
end; exertion is a putting forth of power without special refer- 
ence to an object. Every effort is an exertion, but not every 
exertion is an effort Attempt is more experimental than effort, 
endeavor less strenuous but more continuous. An effort is a 
single act, an endeavor a continued series of acts; an endeavor 
is sustained and enduring, and may be lifelong; we do not have 
a society of Christian Attempt, or of Christian Effort, but of 
Christian Endeavor. A struggle is a violent effort or strenuous 
exertion. An essay is an attempt, effort, or endeavor made as 
a test of the powers of the one who m^es it. Compare bn- 

DEAVOE, V. 

ENDURE 

SYNONYMS: 

aliide bear up under put up wltb sustain 

afford bear udtb submit to tolerate 

allow brook suffer undergo 

bear permit support 

Bear is the most general of these words ; it is metaphorically 
to hold up or keep up a burden of care, pain, grief, annoyance, 
or the like, without sinking, lamenting, or repining. Allow 
and permit involve large concession of the will; put up with 
and tolerate imply decided aversion and reluctant withholding 
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of opposition or interference; whispering is allowed by the 
school-teacher who does not forbid nor censure it ; one puts up 
with the presence of a disagreeable visitor; a state tolerates a 
religion which it would be glad to suppress. To endure is to 
bear with strain and resistance, but with conscious power; 
endure conveys a fuller suggestion of contest and conquest than 
bear. One may choose to endure the pain of a surgical opera- 
tion rather than take anesthetics; he permits the thing to come 
which he must brace himself to endure when it comes. To 
afford is to be equal to a pecuniary demand, L e., to be able to 
bear it. To brook is quietly to put up with provocation or 
insult. Abide combines the senses of await and endure; as, I 
will abide the result. Compare abide; eternal; PEEiiAiirENT; 

SUPPORT. 

ANTOKYMS: 

break despair fail fall give out sink surrender 

break down droop faint falter give up succumb yield 


ENEMY . 

SYNONYMS: 

^ adversairy antagonist competitor foe opponent rival 

An enemy in private life is one who is moved by hostile 
feeling with active disposition to injure; but in military 
language all who fight on the opposite side are called enemies 
or collectively “the enemy” where no personal animosity may 
be implied; foe, which is rather a poetical and literary word, 
implies intensely hostile spirit and purpose. An antagonist is 
one who opposes and is opposed actively and with intensity 
of effort ; an opponent, one in whom the attitude of resistance 
is the more prominent; a competitor, one who seeks the same 
object for which another is striving; antagonists in wrestling, 
competitors in business, opponents in debate may contend with 
no personal ill will; rivals in love, ambition, etc., rarely avoid 
inimical feeling. Adversary was formerly much used in the 
general sense of antagonist or opponent, but is now less com- 
mon, and largely restricted to the hostile sense; an adversary 
is ordinarily one who not only opposes another in fact, but does 
so with hostile spirit, or perhaps out of pure malignity; as, 
the great Adversary, Compare synonyms for ambition. 

ANTONYMS; 

abettor accomplice accessory ally friend helper supportei 
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Plt£POSlTIO]^S: 

He was the enemy of my friend in the contest. 

ENMITY 

SYNONYMS: 

acrimony bitterness ill will malignity 

animosity hatred malevolence rancor 

antagonism hostility malice spite 

Enmity is the state of being an enemy or the feeling 
and disposition characterizing an enemy (compare enemy). 
Animosity denotes a feeling more active and vehement, but 
often less enduring and determined, than enmity. Enmity 
distinctly recognizes its object as an enemy, to be met or dealt 
with accordingly. Hostility is enmity in action; the term 
hostilities between nations denotes actual armed collision. Bit- 
terness is a resentful feeling arising from a belief that one 
has been wronged; actimony is a kindred feeling, but deeper 
and more persistent, and may arise from the crossing of one^s 
wishes or plans by another, where no injustice or wrong is felt. 
Antagonism, as between two competing authors or merchants, 
does not necessarily imply enmity, but ordinarily suggests i 
shade, at least, of hostile feeling. Malice is a disposition or 
intent to injure others, for the gratification of some evil pas- 
sion; malignity is intense and violent enmity j hatred, or 
malice. Compare synonyms for acrimony; anger; hatred, 

ANTONYMS: 

agreement amity friendship kindliness regard 

alliance concord harmony kindness sympathy 

ENTERTAIN 

SYKONTMS: 

amuse cheer disport enliven interest please 

begrnile delight divert gratify occupy recreate 

To entertain, in the sense here considered, is to engage and 
pleasantly occupy the attention; to amuse is to occupy the at- 
tention in an especially bright and cheerful way, often with 
that which excites merriment or laughter; as, he entertained 
us with an amusing story. To divert is to turn from serious 
thoughts or laborious pursuits to something that lightly and 
agreeably occupies the mind ; one may be entertained or amused 
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who has nothing serious or laborious from which to be diverted. 
To recreate, literally to re-create, is to engage mind or body 
in some pleasing activity that restores strength and energy 
for serious work. To beguile is, as it were, to cheat into 
cheer and comfort by something that insensibly draws thought 
or feeling away from pain or disquiet. We beguile a weary 
liour, cheer the despondent, divert the preoccupied, enliven 
a dull evening or company, gratify our friends’ wishes, en- 
tertain, interest, please a listening audience, occupy idle time, 
disport ourselves when merry, recreate when worn with toil; 
we amuse ourselves or others with whatever pleasantly passes 
the time without special exertion, each according to his taste. 
AirroirrMS: 

annoy bore busy disquiet distract disturb tire weary 

ENTERTAINMENT 

STNONYMS: 

amusement diversion fnn pleasure 

clieer enjoyment merriment recreation 

deliglit frolic pastime sport 

Entertainment and recreation imply thought and mental oc- 
cupation, though in an agreeable, refreshing way; they are 
therefore words of a high order. Entertainment, apart from its 
special senses of a public performance or a social party, and 
predominantly even there, is used of somewhat mirthful men- 
tal delight ; recreation may, and usually does, combine the men- 
tal with the physical. Amusement and pastime are nearly 
equivalent, the latter probably the lighter w^ord; many slight 
things may be pastimes which we should hardly dignify by 
the name of amusements. Sports are almost wholly on the 
physical plane, though involving a certain grade of mental ac- 
tion ; fox-hunting, horse-racmg, and baseball are sports. Certain 
sports may afford entertainment or recreation to certain per- 
sons, according to their individual tastes; but entertain- 
ment and recreation are capable of a meaning so high as 
never to be approached by any meaning of sport. Cheer may 
be very quiet, as the cheer of a bright fire to an aged traveler; 
merriment is with liveliness and laughter; fun and frolic 
are apt to be boisterous. Amusement is a form of enjoyment, 
liut enjoyment may be too keen to be called amusement. 
Compare entertain ; feast. 
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ANTOKYMS: 

ennui fatigrue labor lassitude toil weariness work 


ENTHUSIASM 


STKONYMS: 

ardor 

devotion 

eagerness 

earnestness 

ecstaoy 


excitement 

extravagance 

fanaticism 

fervency 

fervor 


frenzy 

inspiration 

intensity 

passion 

rapture 


transport 

vehemence 

warmth. 

zeal 


The old meaning of enthusiasm implies a pseudo inspiration, 
an almost frantic extravagance in behalf of something sup- 
posed to be an expression of the divine will. This sense re- 
mains as the controlling one in the kindred noun enthusiast. 
Enthusiasm has now chiefly the meaning of an earnest and com- 
mendable devotion, an intense and eager interest. Against 
the hindrances of the world, nothing great and good can be 
carried without a certain fervor, intensity, and vehemence; 
these joined with faith, courage, and hopefulness make en- 
thusiasm, Zeal is burning earnestness, always tending to vig- 
orous action with all the devotion or enthusiasm, though often 
without its hopefulness. Compare eager. 


ANTONYMS: 

calculation caution deadness indifference policy timidity 

calmness coldness dulness lukewarmness prudence wanness 


SYNONYMS: 

access 

accessioxL 

adit 

admission 

admittance 


ENTRANCE 

approach gate 

door gateway 

doorway ingress 

entree inlet 

entry 


introduction 

opening 

penetration 

portal 


Entrance, the act of entering, refers merely to the fact of 
passing from without to within some enclosure; admission and 
admittance refer to entering by or with some one's consent, or 
at least to opportunity afforded by some one's act or neglect. 
We may effect or force an entrance, but not admittance or 
admission; those we gain, procure, obtain, secure, win. Admit- 
tance refers to place, admission refers also to position, priv- 
ilege, favor, friendship, etc. An intruder may gain admittance 
to the hall of a society who would not be allowed admission 
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to its membership. Approach is a movement toward another; 
access is coming all the way to his presence, recognition, and 
consideration. An unworthy favorite may prevent even those 
who gain admittance to a king’s audience from obtaining any 
real access to the king. Accession j in this connection, signifies 
the coming into possession, as of dignity, office, or authority, 
the entrance into a position to which one has a rightful or rec- 
ognized claim; as, the accession of the heir to the throne on 
the death of the king; the beginning of a king’s reign is regu- 
larly spoken of as his accession. Entrance is also used fig- 
uratively for setting out upon some career, or becoming a 
member of some organization ; as, we speak of one^s entrance 
upon college life, or of etitrance into xhe ministry. 

ANTONYMS; 

departure ejection exit refusal withdrawal 

egress exclusion expulsion rejection 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Entrance into a place; on or upon a work or course of 
action; into or upon office; into battle; hy or through the door; 
within the gates; into or among the company. 


ENVIOUS 

3YNONYMS: 

jealous suspicious 

One is envious who cherishes selfish ill will toward another 
oecause of his superior success, endowments, possessions, or the 
like. A person is envious of that which is another’s and to 
which he himself has no right or claim; he is jealous of in- 
trusion upon that which is his own, or to which he maintains 
a right or claim. An envious spirit is always bad; a jealous 
spirit may be good or bad, according to its object and tendency. 
A free people must be jealous of their liberties if they would 
retain them. One is suspicious of another from unfavorable 
indication or from a knowledge of wrong in his previous con- 
duct, or even without reason. Compare doubt. 

ANTONYMS: 

contented friendly kindly satisfied trustful well-disposed 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Envious of (formerly at or against) a person; envious of his 
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wealth or power; envious of him fory because of, on account 
of his wealth or power. 

EQUIVOCAL 

SYNomraiS: 

ambiguous enigmatical indistinct questionable 
doubtful indefinite obscure suspicious 

dubious indeterminate perplexing uncertain 

enigmatic 

Equi}:ocali^txom L. cequus, equal, and vox, voice, word)Henotes 
that which may equally well be understood in either of two or 
more ways. Ambiguous (from L. ambi, around, and ago, drive, 
lead) signifies lacking in distinctness of certainty, obscure or 
doubtful through indefiniteness of expression. Ambiguous is 
applied only to spoken or written statements; equivocal has 
other applications. A statement is ambiguous when it leaves 
the mind of the reader or hearer to fluctuate between two 
meanings, which would fit the language equally well; it is 
equivocal when it would naturally be understood in one way, 
but is capable of a different interpretation; an equivocal ex- 
pression is, as a rule, intentionally deceptive, while an am- 
bigtcous utterance may be simply the result of a want either 
of clear thought or of adequate expression. That which is 
enigmatical must be guessed like a riddle; a statement may 
be purposely made enigmaUcal in order to provoke thought 
and study. That is doubtful which is fairly open to doubt; 
that is dubious which has become the subject of doubts so 
grave as scarcely to fall short of condemnation; as, a dubious 
reputation. Questionable may be used nearly in the sense 
either of dubious or of doubtful; a questionable statement 
is one that must be proved before it can be accepted. To say 
that one’s honesty is questionable is a mild way of saying 
that in the opinion of the speaker he is likely to prove dis- 
honest. Equivocal is sometimes, though more rarely, used in 
this sense. A suspicious character gives manifest reason to be 
suspected; a suspicious temper is inclined to suspect the 
motives and intentions of others, with or without reason. Com- 
pare CLEAR. 

AXTONYMS; 

certain evident lucid perspicuous unequivocal 

clear indisputable manifest plain unquestionable 

distinct indubitable obvious unambiguous unquestioned 
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ESTEEM, r. 

SYNONYMS! 

appreciate consider estimate prize tliinlt 

calculate deem liold regard value 

Esteem and estimate alike imply to set a certain mental value 
upon, but esteem is less precise and mercantile than calculate 
or estimate. We esteem a jewel precious; we estimate it to be 
worth' so much money. This sense of esteem is now chiefly 
found in hterary or oratorical style, and in certain conven- 
tional phrases; as, I esteem it an honor, a favor. In popular 
usage esteem, as said of persons, denotes a union of respect 
and kindly feeling and, in the highest sense, of moral appro- 
bation; as, one whom I highly esteem; the word may be used 
in a similar sense of material things or abstractions; as, 
one whose friendship I esteem; a shell greatly esteemed for 
inlaid work. To appreciate anything is to be deeply or keenly 
sensible of or sensitive to its qualities or influence, to see its 
full import, be alive to its value, importance, or worth; as, to 
appreciate beauty or harmony; to appreciate one’s services in a 
cause ; the word is similarly, though rarely, used of persons. To 
prize is to set a high value on for something more than merely 
commercial reasons. One may value some object, as a picture, 
beyond all price, as a family heirloom, or may prize it as the 
gift of an esteemed friend; without at all appreciating its 
artistic merit or commercial value. To regard (from F. regarder^ 
look at, observe) is to have a certain mental view favorable 
or unfavorable; as, I regard him as a friend; or, I regard him 
as a villain; regard has a distinctively favorable sense as ap- 
plied to institutions, proprieties, duties, etc., but does not 
share the use of the noun “regard’^ as applied to persons; we 
regard the Sabbath; we regard a person’s feelings; we have a 
"regard” for the person. Compare esteem, w. 


ESTEEM, n. 

STNOXYMS: 

deference estimate estimation favor regard respect 

Esteem for a person is a favorable opinion on the basis of 
worth, especially of moral worth, joined with a feeling of in- 
terest in and attraction toward the person. He gar d for a per- 
son is the mental view or feeling that springs from a sense 
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of Ms value, excellence, or superiority, with a cordial and 
hearty friendliness. Regard is more personal and less distant 
than esteem, and adds a special kindliness; respect is a more 
distant word than esteem. Respect may be wholly on one side, 
while regard is more often mutual; respect in the fullest sense 
is given to what is lofty, worthy, and honorable, or to a person 
of such qualities; we may pay an external respect to one of 
lofty station, regardless of personal qualities, showing respect 
for the office. Deference, signifying respectful submission, 
may be wholly formal, as yielded to age, authority, or position, 
or it may be founded upon deepest regard and esteem. Esti- 
mate has more of calculation; as, my estimate of the man, 
or of his abilities, is very Mgh. Estimation involves the 
idea of calculation or appraisal with that of esteem or regard, 
and is especially used of the feeling entertained by numbers of 
people; as, he stood Mgh in public estimation. Compare 
ESTEEM, V ,; friendship; love. 

AKTOirrMS: 

abhorrence aversion disUke loathing 

antipathy contempt hatred repugnance 


ETERNAL 

SYKOmrMS: 

deatUess fadeless neversfaillng nndyiag 

endless immortal perennial unending 

eonian imperislia'ble perpetual unfading 

everlasting interminable timeless unfailing 

ever^living never-ending unceasing without end 

Eternal strictly signifies without beginning or end, in wMch 
sense it applies to God alone; everlasting applies to that wMch 
may or may not have beginning, but will never cease; eternal 
is also used in tMs more limited sense; endless, without end, in 
its utmost reach, is not distinguishable from everlasting; but 
endless is constantly used in inferior senses, especially in 
mechanics, as in the phrases an endless screw, an endless chain. 
Everlasting and endless are both used in a limited sense of 
protracted, indefinite, but not infinite duration; as, the ever- 
lasting Mils; endless debates; so we speak of interminable 
quarrels. Eternal holds quite strictly to the vast and sacred 
meaning in wMch it is applied to the Divine Being and the 
future state. Everlasting, endless, and eternal may be applied 
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to that which has no life ; as, everlasting chains, endless night, 
eternal death; immortal applies to that which now has life, 
and is forever exempt from death. Timeless carries, per- 
haps, the fullest idea of eternal, as above and beyond time, 
and not to be measured by it. 

EVENT 

SYNONYMS: 

case contingency fortune ontcome 

cliance end incident possibility 

circnmstance episode issne result 

consequence fact occurrence sequel 

Etymologically, the incident is that which falls in, the event 
that which comes out; event is thus greater and more signal 
than incident; we speak of trifling incidents, great events; in- 
cidents of daily hfe, events in history. Circumstance agrees 
with incident in denoting a matter of relatively slight im- 
portance, but implies a more direct connection with the princi- 
pal matter; “circumstantial evidence'’ is evidence from seem- 
ingly minor matters directly connected with a case ; “incidental 
e\idence” would be some evidence that happened unexpectedly 
to touch it. An occurrence is, etymologically, that which we 
run against, without thought of its origin or tendency. An 
episode is connected with the main course of events, like an 
incident or circumstance, but is of more independent interest 
and importance. Outcome is the Saxon and event the Latin 
for expressing the same original idea. Consequence or result 
would express more of logical connection, and be more com- 
prehensive. The end may be simple cessation; the event is 
what has been accomplished; the event of a war is victory or 
defeat; the end of the war is reached when a treaty of peace 
is signed. Since the future is contingent, event comes to have 
the meaning of a contingency; as, in the event of his death, 
the policy will at once fall due. Compare cmcuMSTANCfEj 
consequence; end. 

EVERY 

SYNONYMS: 

all any bofb eacb either 

All and both are collective; any, each and every are distribu- 
tive. Any makes no selection and may not reach to the full 
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limits of all; each and every make no exception or omission, 
and must extend to all; all sweeps in the units as part of a 
total, each and every proceed through the units to the total. 
A promise made to all omits none ; a promise made to any may 
not reach all; a promise made to every one is so made that no in- 
dividual shall fail to be aware of it; a promise made to each is 
made to the individuals personally, one by one. Each is thus 
more indi\ndual and specific than every; every classifies, each in- 
dividualizes. Each divides, hath unites; if a certain sum is 
given to each of two persons, both (together) must receive 
twice the amount; both must be aware of what has been sep- 
arately communicated to each; a man may fire both barrels of 
a gun by a single movement; if he fires each barrel, he dis- 
charges them separately. Either properly denotes one of two, 
indefinitely, to the exclusion of the other. The use of either in 
the sense of each or both, though sustained by good authority, 
is objectionable because ambiguous. His friends sat on either 
side of the room would naturally mean on one side or the 
other; if the meaning is on both sides, it would be better to 
say so. 

EVIDENT 

STNOKYMS: 

apparent glaring overt tangible 

clear < indubitable palpable transparent 

conspicuous manifest patent unmistakable 

discernible obvious perceptible visible 

distinct open plain 

That is apparent which clearly appears to the senses or to 
the mind as soon as the attention is directed toward it; that is 
evident of which the mind is made sure by some inference that 
supplements the facts of perception; the marks of a struggle 
were apparent in broken shrubbery and trampled ground, and 
the finding of a mutilated body and a rifled purse made it 
evident that robbery and murder had been committed. That is 
manifest which we can lay the hand upon; manifest is thus 
stronger than evident ^ as touch is more absolute than sight; 
that the picture was a modern copy of an ancient work was 
evidenty and on comparison with the original its inferiority 
was manifest. That is obvious which is directly in the way 
so that it can not be missed; as, the application of the remark 
was obvious. Yisible applies to all that can be perceived by 
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the sense of sight, whether the noonday sun, a ship on the 
horizon, or a microscopic object. Biscernihle applies to that 
which is dimly or faintly visible, requiring strain and effort 
in order to be seen; as, the ship was discernible through the 
mist. That is conspicuoics which stands out as necessarily or 
strikingly to attract the attention. Palpable and tangible ex- 
press more emphatically the thought of manifest, 

ANTONYMS: 

concealed impalpable latent secret unknown 

covert impenetrable obscure undiscovered unseen 

dark imperceptible occult ummagined unthougbt of 

hidden invisible 

EXAMPLE 

STiroimtiS: 

arclietype ideal prototype standard 

ejLsample model sample type 

exemplar pattern specimen warning 

exemplification precedent 

Prom its original sense of sample or specimen (from L. ex- 
emplum) example derives the seemingly contradictory mean- 
ings, on the one hand of a pattern or model, and on the 
other hand of a warning — a sample or specimen of what is to 
be followed, or of what is to be shunned. An example, how- 
ever, may be more than a sample or specimen of any class; 
it may be the very archetype or prototype to which the whole 
class must conform, as when Christ is spoken of as being an 
example or leaving an example for his disciples. Example 
comes nearer to the possible freedom of the model than to the 
necessary exactness of the pattern; often we can not, in a 
given case, exactly imitate the best example, but only adapt 
its teachings to altered circumstances. In its application to 
a person or thing, exemplar can scarcely be distinguished from 
example; but example is most frequently used for an act, or 
course of action, for which exemplar is not used; as, one sets 
a good (or a bad) example. An exemplification is an illustra- 
tive working out in action of a principle or law, without any 
reference to its being copied or repeated; an example guides, 
an exemplification illustrates or explains. Ensample is the 
same as example, but is practically obsolete outside of Scrip- 
tural or theological language. Compare model; sample. 
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SYNONYMS: 

dissipation lavishness profusion superfluity 

exorbitance luxuriance redundance surplus 

extravagance overplus redundancy waste 

intemperance prodigality superabundance wastefulness 

Excess is more than enough of anvthmg, and, since this in 
very many cases indicates a lack either of judgment or of self- 
control, the "word is used frequently in an unfavorable sense. 
Careless expenditure in excess of income is extravagance; we 
may have also extravagance of language, professions, etc. As 
extravagance is excess in outlay, exorbitance is excess in de- 
mands, and especially in pecuniary demands upon others. 
Overplus and superabundance denote in the main a satisfac- 
tory, and superfluity an undesirable, excess; lavishness and 
profusion, a generous, bountiful, or amiable excess; as, a 
profusion of fair hair; lavishness of hospitality. Surplus 
is neutral, having none of the unfavorable meaning that often 
attaches to excess; a surplus is that which remains over after 
all demands are met. Redundance or redundancy refer chiefly 
to literary style, denoting an excess of words or matter. Excess 
in the moral sense is expressed by dissipation, prodigality, in- 
temperance, etc. 


ANTONYMS: 

dearth destitution frugality lack 

defect economy inadequacy need 

deficiency failure insufficiency poverty 


scantiness 

shortcoming 

want 


EXECUTE 

SYNONYMS: 

administer carry out do enforce perform 

To execute is to follow through to the end, put into absolute 
and final effect in action; to administer is to conduct as one 
holding a trust, as a minister and not an originator; the sheriff 
executes a writ; the trustee administers an estate, a charity, 
etc.; to enforce is to put into effect by force, actual or po- 
tential. To administer the laws is the province of a court of 
justice; to execute the laws is the province of a sheriff, 
marshal, constable, or other executive officer; to administer 
the law is to declare or apply it; to execute the law is to put 
it in force; for this enforce is the more general word, execute 
the more specific. Ihrom signifying to superintend officially 
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some application or infliction, administer passes by a natural 
transition to signify inflict y mete onty dispense, and blo'W's. 
medicine, etc., are said to be administered: a usage thoroughly 
established and reputable in spite of pedantic objections. 
Enforce signifies also to be present and urge home by in- 
tellectual and moral force; as, to enforce a precept or a duty. 
Compare do; kill; make. 

EXERCISE 

SYNONYMS: 

act application exertion performance 

action drill occupation practise 

activity employment operation nse 

Exercise, in the ordinary sense, is the easy natural action of 
any power; exertion is the putting of any power to strain and 
tax. An exercise-dxi\Q for a horse is so much as will develop 
strength and health and not appreciably weary. But by 
qualifying adjectives we may bring exercise up to the full sense 
of exertion; as violent exercise. Exercise is action taken at any 
time with a view to employing, maintaining, or increasing 
power, or merely for enjoyment; practise is sj’stematie ex- 
ercise with a view to the acquirement of facility and skill in 
some pursuit ; a person takes a walk for exercise, or takes time 
for practise on the piano. Practise is also used of putting into 
action and effect what one has learned or holds as a theory; 
as, the practise of law or medicine: a profession of religion is 
good, but the practise of it is better. DriU is systematic, 
rigorous, and commonly enforced practise under a teacher or 
commander. Compare habit. 

ANTONYMS: 

idleness inaction inactivity relaxation rest 


EXPENSE 

SYNONYMS: 

cost expenditiire outgo outlay 

The cost of a thing is whatever one surrenders or gives up 
for it, intentionally or unintentionally, or even unconsciously; 
expense is what is laid out by calculation or intention. We 
say: ^^He won Ms fame at the cost of his life,” "I know it to 
my costf^ we speak of a joke at another's expense; at another's 
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cost would seem to make it a more serious matter. There is a 
tendency to use cost of what we pay for a possession, expense 
of what we pay for a service; we speak of the cost of goods, 
the expense of making up. Outlay is used of some definite 
expenditure j as for the purchase of supplies; outgo of a steady 
drain or of incidental expenses. See price. 

ANXONTMS: 

gain proceeds profit receipt return 

income product profits receipts returns 


EXPLICIT 

synonym:; 

express 

Both explicit and express are opposed to what is merely im- 
plicit or implied. That which is explicit is unfolded, so that it 
may not he obscure, doubtful, or ambiguous; that which is 
express is uttered or stated so decidedly that it may not be 
forgotten nor overlooked. An explicit statement is too clear 
to be misunderstood; an express command is too emphatic to 
be disregarded. Compare clear. 

ANTONYMS: 

ambiguous implicit indefinite uncertain 

doubtful implied indeterminate vague 


EXTEMPORANEOUS 

sYNomms: 

extemporary impromptu offbaud 

extempore improvised unpremeditated 

Extemporaneous^ originally signifying of or from the time 
or occasion^ has come to mean done or made with but little (if 
any) preparation, is now chiefly applied to addresses of which 
the thought has been prepared, and only the language and in- 
cidental treatment left to the suggestion of the moment, so that 
an extemporaneous speech is understood to be any one that is 
not read or recited; impromptu keeps its original sense, denot- 
ing something that springs from the instant; the impromptu 
utterance is generally brief, direct, and vigorous; the ex- 
temporaneous speech may chance to be prosy. Offhand is still 
more emphatic as to the readiness and freedom of the utter- 
ance. Unpremeditated is graver and more formal, denoting 
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absolute want of preparation, but is rather too heavy a word 
to be applied to such apt, ready utterances as is generally desig- 
nated by impromptu, 

ANTONYMS: 

elaborated premeditated prepared read recited studied written 

EXTERMINATE 

SYNONYMS: 

annUiilate eradicate overtlirow uproot 

banisli expel remove wipe out 

destroy extirpate root out 

Exterminate (from. L. exj out, and terminus, a boundary) 
signified primarily to drive beyond the bounds or limits of a 
country; the word is appHed to races of men or animals, and 
is now almost exclusively used for removal by death; indi- 
viduals are now said to be banished or expelled. Eradicate 
(from L. e, out, and radix, root) is primarily applied to 
numbers or groups of plants which it is desired to remove 
effectually from the soil; a single tree may be uprooted, 
but it is not said to be eradicated; we labor to eradicate 
or root out noxious weeds. To extirpate (from L. ex, 
out, and stirps, stem, stock) is not only to destroy the in- 
dividuals of any race of plants or animals, but the very 

stock, so that the race can never be restored; we speak of 

eradicating a disease, of extirpating a cancer, exterminating 
wild beasts or hostile tribes; we seek to eradicate or extirpate 
all vices and evils. Compare abolish. 

ANTONYMS: 

augment breed cherish develop increase populate replenish 

beget build up colonize foster plant propagate settle 

FAINT 

SYNONYMS: 

dim fatigued irresolute wealc 

exliausted feeble lauguid wearied 

faded balf^beurted listless woru 

faiut^bearted ill'defiLued purposeless woru dowu 
faltering indistinct timid worn out 

Faint, with the general sense of lacking strength or effective- 
ness, covers a wide range of meaning, si^iifymg overcome with 
physical weakness or exhaustion, or lacking in purpose, cour- 
age, or energy, as said of persons; or lacking definiteness or 
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distinctness of color or sound, as said of written characters, 
voices, or musical notes. A person may be faint when physi- 
cally wearied, or when overcome with fear; he may be a faint 
adherent because naturally feeble or purposeless, or because 
half-hearted in the cause; he may be a faltering supporter be- 
cause naturally irresolute or because faint-Jieaited and timid in 
\iew of perils that threaten, a listless worker, through want of 
mental energy and purpose. Written characters may be faint 
or dim, either because originally written with poor ink, or be- 
cause they have become faded by time and exposure. 
ANTONTMS; 

bright clear daring fresh resolute sturdy 

brilliant conspicuous energetic hearty strong vigorous 

PBEPOSITIOKS: 

Faint with hunger; faint in color. 

FAITH 

SYNOmrMS: 

assent confidence credit opinion 

assurance conviction creed reliance 

belief credence doctrine trust 

Belief, as an intellectual process, is the acceptance of some 
thing as true on other grounds than personal observation’ and 
experience. We give credence to a report, assent to a proposi- 
tion or to a proposal. Belief is stronger than credence; 
credence might be described as a prima facie belief; credence 
is a more formal word than belief, and seems to imply some- 
what more of volition ; we speak of giving credence to a report, 
but not of giving belief. Goods are sold on credit; we give one 
credit for good intentions. Conviction is a belief established 
by argument or evidence; assurance is belief beyond the reach 
of argimient; as, the Christian’s assurance of salvation. An 
opinion is a general conclusion held as probable, though with- 
out full certainty; a persuasion is a more confident opinion^ 
invohing the heart as well as the intellect. In religion, a 
doctrine is a statement of belief regarding a single point; 
a creed is a summary statement of doctrines. Confidence is a 
firm dependence upon a statement as true, or upon a person as 
worthy. Eeliance is confidence on which we act or are ready to 
act nnquestioningly; we have a calm reliance upon the imi- 
formity of nature. Trust is a practical and tranquil resting 
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of tlie mind upon the integrity, kindness, friendship, or prom- 
ises of a person; we have trust in God. Faith is a union of 
belief and trust. Faith is chiefly personal; belief may be quite 
impersonal; we speak of belief of a proposition, faith in a 
promise, because the promise emanates from a person. But 
belief in a person is often used with no appreciable difference 
from faith. In religion it is common to distinguish between 
intellectual belief of religious truth, as any other truth might 
be believed, and belief of the heart, or saving faith. 
ANTOmrMS; 

denial dissent doubt infidelity i ejection suspicion 

disbelief distrust incredulity misgiving skepticism unbelief 

PB£POS1TIONS : 

Have faith in Gnd; the faith of the gospel. 

FAITHFUL 

SYNONYMS: 

devoted loyal true trusty 

firm stanch. trustworthy unwavering 

incorruptible sure 

A person is faithful who will keep faith, whether with or 
without power to aid or serve; a person or thing is trusty that 
possesses such qualities as to justify the fullest confidence and 
dependence. We may speak of a faithful but feeble friend; 
we say a trusty agent, a trusty steed, a trusty sword. 

ANTONYMS: 

capricious false unfaithful untrustworthy 

faithless fickle untrue wavering 

PROPOSITIONS: 

Faithful in service; to duty; to cdmrade or commander; 
faithful among the faithless. 

FALLACY 

SYNONYMS: 

casuisiiry quihhle shifi sophistry 

equivocation qnihhling shifting special pleading 

evasion refinement sophism subterfuge 

hairsplitting 

A fallacy in logic is a piece of misleading reasoning, such 
that the conclusion does not follow from the premises; the 
fallacy has strictly nothing to do with the truth or falsehood 
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of tlie conclusion; the conclusion may be true, though the 
reasoning be fallacious ; thus : 

All planets are inhabited; 

The earth is a planet, 

Therefore, the earth is inhabited 

This argument is a fallacy by fault of the major premise; 
that ^‘all planets are inhabited’^ has never been proved, and that 
statement can not, therefore, be used to prove anything else; 
nevertheless, the conclusion, ^^The earth is inhabited,” happens 
to be true, though the argument does not prove it. Or, again : 

Time is endless, 

This hour is a portion of time; 

Theiefore, this hour is endless. 

Here the fallacy is in the unexpressed assumption that 
^^What is true of time as a whole is true of every portion of 
time,” which is impossible to maintain, and which leads to the 
manifestly false conclusion, ^^This hour is endless.” Thus, fallacy 
is not a matter of truth or falsehood, but of the soundness or un- 
soundness of our reasoning; but in common use a fallacy is 
understood to be false reasoning from apparently true premises 
to a false conclusion. In a wider sense, fallacy is used of 
anything false, deceptive, or misleading, or some misleading 
quality or appearance in that with which we deal; as, the 
fallacy of the senses {where the error has been shown to 
be, not in the action of the senses, but in our mental infer- 
ences from what they present). Compare DELtrsiOir. Sophistry 
is the skilful use of fallacies in a chain of reasoning — subtly 
fallaeious disputation, according to the methods of the ancient 
Greek Sophists, who ^^acquired great and pernicious skill in 
disputation under logical forms, especially in the use of 
specious and fallaeious modes of thought designed to ^make 
the worse appear the better cause.^ ” A sophism is a special 
instance of sophistry^ it is a fallacy designed to deceive. 
Casuistry (from L. casuSy case) is strictly the application of 
the general rules of morality to particular eases; in this 
strict sense casuistry would include all practical morality, where 
the application of rules to cases is the very basis of right 
living; but casuistry was soon perverted by shrewd schoolmen 
into a ^stem by which the general principles or rules of morality 
were quite lost in the supposedly exceptional features of 
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particular eases, until the most atrocious acts could be main- 
tained to be morallj^ right; hence, casuistry has become gener- 
ally a word of reproach denoting sophistry applied to practical 
matters of'right and wrong. In law special pleading has come 
to denote legal casuistry. An evasion is some artifice to avoid 
or turn aside the force of an argument that can not be fairly 
met, A quibble is a petty evasion, a trivial distinction or 
objection. A subterfuge is a false excuse or pretense, an 
evasion involving inherent and conscious falsity; a subterfuge 
is more directly concerned with practical matters than a 
sophism. Equivocation is the use of words in one sense that 
may naturally be understood in another (compare EQurvocAii) ; 
logically an equivocation may be unintentional or unconscious, 
deceiving even him who employs it, and is thus a form of 
fallacy; but in common use equivocation is understood as the 
conscious use of misleading language with express intent to 
deceive, and is thus simply a disguised falsehood. Refinement 
in this sense is the drawing of elaborate and subtle distinctions; 
as, the refinements of logic or metaphysics; 

He was in Logic a great critic, 

Profoundly skilled in Analytic; 

He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair ’twist south and southwest side. 

BVTL.EB Hudihras pt. i, can. i, L 65. 

Because in such excessively fine distinctions the mind is apt 
to lose its bearings, refinement has become a word of reproach, 
suggesting shrewd and elaborate perversion of truth under 
logical forms. Compare deception; equivocal. 

ANTONYMS: 

areruinent evidence proof surety 

arfom fact soundness truth 

certainty logic sureness verity 

demonstration 

FAME 

STSTONYMS: 

eelebrity eminence lanrels repntaiioii. 

credlit gloxy notoriety repute 

distinction Honor renown 

Fame is the widely disseminated report of a person’s char- 
acter, deeds, or abilities, and is oftenest used in the favorable 
sense. Reputation and repute are more limited than fame, 
and may be either good or bad. Notoriety is evil repute or 
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a dishonorable counterfeit of fame. Eminence and distinction 
may result from ran'k, station, or character. Celebrity is 
limited in range; we speak of local celebrity^ or world- wide 
fame. Fame in its best sense may be defined as the applause 
of numbers; renoiiUj as such applause worthily won; we speak 
of the conqueror’s fame^ the patriot’s renown. Glory and honor 
are of good import; honor may be given for qualities or acts 
that should not win it, but it is always given as something 
good and worthy; we can speak of an e'vil famCj but not of 
evil honor} glory has a more exalted and often a sacred sense. 
AITTONYMS: 

contempt discredit dishonor humiliation infamy obscurity 

contumely disgrace disrepute ignominy obli\uon shame 


FANATICISM 

SYNONYMS: 

bigotry credulity intolerance snperstitioii. 

Fanaticism is extravagant or even frenzied zeal; bigotry is 
obstinate and unreasoning attachment to a cause or creed; 
fanaticism and bigotry usually include intolerance^ which is 
unwillingness to tolerate beliefs or opinions contrary to one’s 
own; superstition is ignorant and irrational religious belief. 
Credulity is not distinctively religious, but is a general readi- 
ness to believe without sufficient evidence, with a proneness 
to accept the marvelous. Bigotry is narrow, fanaticism is 
fierce, superstition is ignorant, credulity is weak, intolerance is 
severe. Bigotry has not the capacity to reason fairly, fanati- 
cism has not the patience, superstition has not the knowledge 
and mental discipline, intolerance has not the disposition. 
Bigotry y fanaticism and superstition are perversions of the re- 
ligious sentiment; credulity and intolerance often accompany 
skepticism or atheism. 

ANTONYMS: 

cynicism free=thinking indifference latitudlnarianism 

FANCIFUL 

SYNONYMS: 

cbimerical fantastic grotesque imaginative visionary 

That is fanciful whieli is dedicated or suggested by fancy 
independently of more serious considerations; the fantastic is 
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the fanciful with the added elements of whimsiealness and 
extravagance The fayiciful swings away from the real or the 
ordinary lightly and pleasantly, the fantastic extravagantly, 
the grotesque ridiculously. A fanciful arrangement of ob- 
jects is commonly pleasing, a fantastic arrangement 
striking, a grotesque arrangement is laughable. A fanciful 
theory or suggestion may be clearly recognized as such; a 
visionary scheme is erroneously supposed to have a basis in 
fact. Compare synonyms for dreait; idea; iaiagixatiox. 


ANTONYMS: 


accurate 

commonplace 

prosaic 

regular 

sound 

calculable 

literal 

real 

sensible 

sure 

calculated 

ordinary 

reasonable 

solid 

true 


FANCY 

SYNONYMS: 

belief desire imaginatioiL predilection 

caprice btuuor inclinatioxL snppoidtion 

conceit idea liMng vagary 

conception image mood wMm 

An intellectual fancy is a mental image or picture founded 
upon slight or whimsical association or resemblance; a conceit 
has less of the picturesque and more of the theoretic than a 
fancy; a conceit is somewhat aside from the common laws 
of reasoning, as a fancy is lighter ahd more airy than the 
common mode of thought. A conceit or fancy may be wholly 
unfounded, wliile a conception always has, or is believed to 
have, some answering reality. (Compare reason.) An in- 
tellectual fancy or conceit may be pleasing or amusing, but is 
never worth serious discussion; we speak of a mere fancy, 
a droll or odd conceit. An emotional or personal fancy is a 
capricious liking formed with slight reason and no exercise of 
judgment, and liable to fade as lightly as it was formed. In 
a broader sense, the fancy signifies the faculty by which 
fancies or mental images are formed, associated, or combined. 
Compare synonyms for dream; idea; imagination. 

ANTONYMS: 

actuality certainty fact reality truth verity 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To have a fancy for or take a fancy to a person or thing. 
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FAREWELL 

SYNONYMS: 

adieu ^ood'by parting salutation valedictory 

cong^ leave-taking valediction 

Good-hy is tlie homely and hearty, farewell the formal Eng- 
lish, word at parting. Adieu, from the French, is still more 
cei'emonious than farewell; conge, also from the French, is 
commonly contemptuous or supercilious, and equivalent to 
dismissal. Valediction is a learned word never in popular use. 
A valedictory is a public farewell to a company or assembly. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

I bade farewell to my comrades, or (without preposition) 
I bade my comrades farewell; I took a sad farewell of my 
friends. 

FEAR 

SYNONYMS: 

affrigkt disquietude misgiving timidity 

apprekension dread panic tremlblkag 

awe frigkt scare ti^emor 

consternation korror terror trepidation 

dismay 

Fear is the generic term denoting an emotion excited by 
threatening evil with a desire to avoid or escape it; fear may 
be sudden or lingering, in view of present, or imminent, or of 
distant and only possible danger; in the latter sense dread 
is oftener used. Horror (etymologically a shivering or shud- 
dering) denotes a shuddering fear accompanied with abhor- 
rence or such a shock to the feelings and sensibilities as may 
exist without fear, as when one suddenly encounters some 
ghastly spectacle; we say of a desperate but fettered criminal, 
“I looked upon him with horror” Where horror includes 
fear, it is fear mingled with abhorrence. (See abhor.) 
Affright, fright, and terror are always sudden, and in actual 
presence of that which is terrible. Fear may overwhelm, or 
may nerve one to desperate defense; fright and terror render 
one incapable of defense; fear may be controlled by force of 
fright and terror overwhelm the will; terror paralyzes; 
fright may cause one to fly, to scream, or to swoon. Fright 
is largely a matter of the nerves; fear of the intellect and the 
imagination; terror of all the faculties, bodily and mental. A 
scare is sudden fright, especially as due to a slight or imaginary 
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cause ; scarce is a word of less dignity tlian fear, fright, terror, 
etc. Panic is a sudden fear or fright, affecting numbers at 
once 5 vast armies or crowded audiences are liable to panic 
upon slight occasion. In a like sense we speak of a financial 
panic. Dismay is a helpless sinking of heart in view of some 
overwhelming peril or sorrow. Dismay is more refieetive, en- 
during, and despairing than fright; a horse is subject to 
scare, fright, or terror, but not to dismay. Awe is a reverential 
fear. Compare afraid; alarii. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for fortitude. 

FEAST 

SYNONYMS: 

banqtnet entertaisuneiit festival festivity repast treat 

A feast is an occasion of abundant, social, and enjoyable 
eating and drinking; at the feasts of the Homeric heroes 
and the Anglo-Saxon warriors there would be song and story 
and other pleasures, but enormous abundance of rich food 
and drink was the basic feature; any abundant consumption 
of food, however coarse, if enjoyable to those partaking of 
it, may be called a feast; as we may speak of vultures having 
a feast upon carrion. A repast is a partaking of food or 
the food to be partaken of, without reference to quantity; we 
may have a slight, a hasty, a hearty, or a rich repast; the 
repast is thought of as satisfying need; the feast as affording 
pleasure without reference to, and far in excess of, need. 
An entertainment is a joyous social occasion or gathering or 
the means of giving joy and pleasure at such a gathering; an 
entertainment may or may not involve the partaking of food; 
as, a convivial entertainment; a musical, or a literary, enter- 
tainment. A festival or festivity is an occasion or season 
of public rejoicing, of which feasting ordinarily forms a 
part; the Jewish religious festivals, as of Passover and Pente- 
cost, were expressly called feasts, as are many festivals of 
ritualistic Christian churches, as Christmas and Easter. A 
banquet is a sumptuous feast, always elegant, and com- 
monly stately and splendid; the banquet was originally a light 
refection accompanied by wine-drinking, with music or other 
entertainment, following a feast, and often in a separate room. 
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Banquet (0 P- "banquet, cp. It. banchetio, a small bench, or table) used 
generally to be restrained toa slighter repast, to the lighter and orna- 
mental dessert or refection, or the ^banquet of wine’ (Esth vii, 2), which 
followed and crowned the more substantial repast 

Trench Select Glossary, p. 24. 

Hence, banquet properly carries the idea of grace and elegance, 
as feast does that of abundance, "which may be either rude 
or splendid. A treat is some form of entertainment especially 
provided to meet the tastes of the recipient; as, to give the 
childi'en a treat; hence, anything that gives especial or un- 
usual pleasure is called a treat; as, the music was a treat. 
In figurative use anything that affords satisfaction or delight 
to the intellect or the emotions may be called a feast; banquet 
does not lend itself so readily to figurative use. Compare 
CAEOUSAIi. 

ANTOiryMS: 

abstinence destitution famine fast fasting need privation want 

FEMININE 

SYNONYMS: 

effeminate female womanisli womanly 

We apply female to tbe sex, feminine to the qualities, 
especially the finer physical or mental qualities that distinguish 
the female sex in the human family, or to the objects ap- 
propriate for or especially employed by them. A female 
voice is the voice of a woman; a feminine voice may belong to 
a man. 'Womanish denotes the undesirable, uo manly the ad- 
mirable or lovely qualities of woman. Womanly tears would 
suggest respect and sympathy, womanish tears a touch of con- 
tempt. The word effeminate is always used reproachfully, and 
only of men as possessing womanly traits such as are incon- 
sistent with true manliness. 

AWfTOlTSrMS: 

See synonyms for masculine. 

FETTER 

SYNONYMS: 

bondage custody gyres irons 

bonds durance bandcnffs manacles 

cbains duress imprisonment sbacMes 

Bonds may be of cord, leather, or any other substance that. 
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can bind; chains are of linked metal. Manacles and handcuffs 
are for the hands, fetters are primarily chains or jointed iron 
fastenings for the feet; fjyves may be for either. A shachle 
is a metallic ring, clasp, or bracelet-like fastening for en- 
circling and restraining a limb; commonly one of a pair, 
used either for hands or feet. Bonds, fetters, and chains 
are used in a general Tvay for almost any form of restraint. 
Gyves is now wholly poetic, and the other words are mostly 
restricted to the literary style; handcuffs is the specific and 
irons the general term in popular usage; as. the prisoner was 
put in trons. Bonds, chains , and shackles are frequently used 
in the metaphorical sense. 


SYNONYMS: 

affray 

animosity 

'bitterness 

brawl 

broil 


FEUD > 

contention enmity q.naTrel 

contest fracas riot 

controversy fray row 

dispute hostility strife 

dissension 


A feud is enmity between families, elans, or parties, with acts 
of hostility mutually retaliated and avenged; feud is rarely 
used of mdividuals, never of nations. While all the other 
words of the group may refer to that which is transient, a 
feud is long-enduring, and often hereditary. Dissension is 
used of a number of persons, of a party or other organization. 
Bitterness is in feeling only; enmity and hostility involve will 
and purpose to oppose or injure. A quarrel is in word or 
act, or both ; it may be, and commonly is. slight and transient, 
as we speak of childish quatrels; it may be fierce, noisy, and 
%uolent, or quiet, courteous, and deadly. Contention and strife 
may be in word or deed; contest ordinarily involves some form 
of action. Contest is often used in a good sense, cotitention 
and strife very rarely so. Controversy is commonly in words: 
strife extends from verbal controversy to the contetyts of armies. 
Affray, hraid, hroil, and row, like quarrel, are words of in- 
ferior dignity; the affray always involves physical force; the 
brawl, broil, or ro'w may be confined to violent language. 
Fray, an irregular conflict, commonly of armed opponents, is 
a word that bolds place in literature, but is not now in common 
use, except in the familiar phrase, “the thick of the fray^ A 
fracas is a disorderly and indiscriminate fight, usually in- 
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volving a niunber of combatants. A riot is a serious distur- 
bance of the peace, which may reach the wildest extremes of 
mob violence, and of which the law takes special cognizance. 


FICKLE 


SYXOITYMS: 

capricious 

changeable 

changeful 

crotchety 

fanciful 

fitful 

fluctuating 


inconstant 

irresolute 

mutable 

purposeless 

restless 

shifting 


spasmodic 

nnceartain 

undixed 

unreliable 

unsettled 

unstable 


unsteady 

vacillating 

variable 

versatile 

wavering 

whimsical 


The words of the list above given, naturally divide them- 
selves mto three groups: First — ^words denoting mere facility 
of change' with no reference to any known or suggested 
reason; as, changeable^ changeful, fluctuating, mutable, rest- 
less, shifting, vacillating, variable, varying, versatile, waver- 
ing. Compare fluctuate. Versatile lifts itself out of this 
group as implying not mere facility of change, but of profit- 
able and effective change — denoting abundance of power 
combined with wide adaptability; a versatile mind, a ver- 
satile genius may, indeed, change its activities from mere 
fickleness or inconstancy of purpose, but oftener changes by 
distinct choice and purpose in recognition of some new de- 
mand of circumstances or some new opening of opportunity; 
such a mind seenas able to use its full power with almost 
equal readiness in any field in which it chooses to act, and 
may be as far as possible from inconstant or fickle, but de- 
cided and resolute when choice is made; Second — ^Words that 
denote the mere negation of fixity, the lack of steadiness of 
feeling, disposition, desire, purpose, character, or will; as 
inconstant, irresolute, purposeless, uncertain, unfixed, un- 
reliable, unsettled, unstable, unsteady. Persons marked by 
such qualities are liable to be fickle for want of any reason to 
keep them from unexpected and incalculable change. Third — 
Words denoting a tendency to change founded upon some 
quality or element of disposition, intellect, or character; as, 
capricious, crotchety, fanciful, fickle, freakish, spasmodic, 
whimsical. Fickle (from AS. ficol, deceitful, crafty) originally 
denoted changing with intent to deceive or betray; the word 
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has now become softened in meaning:, signifying unduly 
changeable in feeling, judgment, or purpose. 

Fickle .... denotes that specific changeahleness which exhibits 
itself m matteis of taste, puipose, and attachment — the changeablene&s of 
easily transferred likes and dislikes. 

C. J. Smith Si/noui/ms Discriminated, p. 512. 

Fickleness commonly involves a lack of appreciation of relative 
values; the fickle person may put the momentary enjoyment 
of an entertainment before the satisfaction of an enduring 
friendship; fickle characters are of short range, with little or 
no perspective, and commonly with slight appreciation of 
what their changefulness may involve to others. The other 
words of this group explain themselves by reference to the 
meaning of the nouns caprice, crotchet, fancy, fit, freak, spasm, 
whim. The crotchety person is fickle only in so far as his 
eccentric notions come into conflict with what seemed a well- 
considered plan; as his ‘^erotehets^^ are commonly quite as 
much matters of feeling as of opinion, he is likely to be pet- 
tish and ill-tempered toward all who do not appreciate them at 
his estimate of their worth. 

AKTONTMS: 

changeless firm resolute 

constant fixed settled 

decided immutable stable 

determined invariable steadfast 

FICTION 

SYNONYMS: 

allegory fahricatioxi invention novel 

apologne falsehood legend romance 

faille figment myth story 

Fiction is now chiefly used of a prose work in narrative form 
in which the characters are partly or wholly imaginary, and 
which is designed to portray human life, with or without a prac- 
tical lesson; a romance portrays what is picturesque or strik- 
ing, as a mere fiction may not do; novel is a general name for 
any continuous fictitious narrative, especially a love-story; 
fiction and no%^el are used with little ^fference of meaning, 
except that novel characterizes a work in which the emotional 
element is especially prominent. The moral of the fable is 
expressed formally; the lesson of the fiction, if any, is in- 
wrought, A fiction is studied; a myth grows up without in- 
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sure 

unalterable 

unchanging 


uniform 

unwavering 
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tent. A legend may be true, but can not be historically veri- 
fied ; a myth has been received as true at some time, but is now 
known to be false. A fabrication is designed to deceive; it 
is a less odious word than falsehood^ but is really stronger, as 
a falsehood may be a sudden unpremeditated statement while 
a fabrication is a series of statements carefully studied and 
fitted together in order to deceive; the falsehood is all false; 
the fabrication may mingle the true with the false. A figment 
is something imaginary which the one who utters it may or 
may not believe to be true; we say, “That statement is a fig- 
ment of his imagination.” The story may be either true or 
false, and covers the various senses of all the words in the 
group. Apologue y a word simply transferred from Greek into 
English, is the same as fable. Compare allegory. 
ANTOISTYMS: 

certainty fact history literalness reality truth verity 

FIERCE 

SYNOISTYMS: 

ferocious furious raging imcnltivated violent 

fiery impetuous savage untrained wild 

Fierce signifies having a furious and cruel nature, or being 
in a furious and cruel mood, more commonly the latter. It 
applies to that which is now intensely excited, or liable to in- 
tense and sudden excitement. Ferocious refers to a state or 
disposition ; that which is fierce flashes or blazes ; that which is 
ferocious steadily burns; we speak of a ferocious animal, a 
fierce passion. A fiery spirit with a good disposition is 
quickly excitable in a good cause, but may not be fierce or 
ferocious. Savage signifies untrainedy uncultivated. Ferocious 
always denotes a tendency to violence; it is more distinctly 
bloodthirsty than the other words; a person may be deeply, 
intensely cruel, and not at all ferocious; a ferocious coun- 
tenance expresses habitual ferocity; a fierce countenance 
may express habitual fierceness, or only the sudden anger of 
the moment. That which is wild is simply unrestrained; the 
word may imply no anger or harshness; as, wild delight, 
wild alarm. 

ANTONYMS: 

affectionate gentle kind patient submissive tame 

docile harmless mild peaceful sweet tender 
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FINANCIAL 

STNONTMS: 

fisca.1 monetary pecuniary 

These words all relate to money, receipts, or expenditures. 
Monetary relates to actual money, coin, currency; as, the mone- 
tary system j a monetary transaction is one in which money is 
transferred. Pecuniary refers to that in which money is in- 
volved, but less directly; we speak of one’s pecuniary affairs 
or interests, with no special reference to the handling of cash. 
Financial applies especially to governmental revenues or ex- 
penditures, or to private transactions of considerable moment; 
we speak of a pecuniary reward, a financial enterprise; we 
give a needy person pecuniary (not financial) assistance. It 
is common to speak of the fiscal rather than the financial yeai 

FINE 

STNONTMS: 

admirable elegant poHsbed small 

beautiful excellent pure smcotb 

clarified exg.nisite refined splendid 

clear handsome sensitive snbtile 

eomminnted keen sharp snbtle 

dainty minute slender tenuous 

delicate nice slight thin 

Fine (from L. finis, end) denotes that which has been biought 
to a full end, finished. From this root-sense many derived mean- 
ings branch out, causing words quite remote from each other to 
be alike synonyms of fine. That which is truly finished, brought 
to an ideal end, is excellent of its kind, and beautiful, if a 
thing that admits of beauty; as, a fine house, fine trees, a fine 
woman, a fine morning; if a thing that admits of the re- 
moval of impurities, it is not finished till these are removed, 
and hence fine signifies clarified, clear, pure, refined; as, fine 
gold. That wliich is finished is apt to be polished, smooth to 
the touch, minutely exact in outline; hence fine comes to be 
a synonym for all words like dainty, delicate, exquisite; as, 
fine manners, a fine touch, fine perceptions. As that which is 
delicate is apt to be small, by an easy extension of meaning fine 
becomes a synonym for slender, slight, minute, comminuted; 
as, a fine thread, fine sand; or for filmy, tenuous, thin; as, a 
fine lace, fine wire; and as a thin edge is keen, sharp, fine be- 
comes also a synonym for these words; as, a fine point, a fine 
edge. Compare BEAurmiXi; minute. 
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ANTONTMS: 

tig clumsy great huge large stout 

blunt coarse heavy Immense rude thick 

FIRE 

SYNONTMS: 

blaze bamiiLg combustion confiagration flame 

Comhustion is the essential fact 'which is at the basis of that 
assemblage of visible phenomenon which we call -fire; com- 
hustion being the continuous chemical combination of a sub- 
stance with some element, as oxygen, evohdng heat, and extend- 
ing from slow processes, such as those by which the heat of 
the human body is maintained, to the processes producing 
the most intense light also, as in a blast-furnace, or on the 
surface of the sun. Fire is always attended with light, as well 
as heat; hlaze^ flame, etc., designate the mingled light and heat 
of a fire. ComhiLstioti is the scientific, fire the popular term. A 
conflagration is an extensive fire. Compare light. 


SYKONYMS: 

adapted 

adequate 

appofite 

appropriate 

apt 

becoming 


FIT 


befitting 

calculated 

congruons 

contrived 

decent 

decorous 


fitted 

fitting 

meet 

pertinent 

prepared 


proper 

qnaOified 

seemly 

suitable 

suited 


Fit (from ME. fit, fitte, from v, pten, from lee. pja, knit 
together) signifies having qualities to meet some demand, and 
is a word of widest range of meaning; we may say of a states- 
man, he is thoroughly p for some high task, or of a menial, 
he is p to clean stables; p has a double depreciatory use, 
according as it is positive or negative; we may say, he is p 
to feed swine (meaning ^^just p’^), or, he is not p to feed 
swine (meaning ^^not even p’’ for that task). A person or 
thing is adapted for a work or purpose, when possessing 
natural or acquired qualities such as the work or purpose de- 
mands. Adequate (from L. ad, to, -f- cequus, equal) has a 
more definite idea of measuring up to a demand; as, an 
adequate supply of food or money; the strength of a machine 
may be adequate to a task, but the machine iteelf not adapted 
to deal with the material. Suited is less definite and more 
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general than adapted, implying natui*al capacity, tendency, or 
taste ; one who is suited to a woi*k will find the work congenial, 
and be able and ready to acquire any qualifications he yet may 
lack; conversely we speak of a work as suited to one's char- 
acter, tastes, or abilities. Fitted refers more especially to 
acquired quahfications ; we might say that a student is fitted 
for college, but not fit for college life and work. One is quali- 
fied who measures up to some fised standard of ability or of 
official or^legal requirements; in the latter sense we speak of 
^^qualified voters,” Apt, aside from its meaning of liable or 
likely (compare likely), signifies, when applied to persons, 
naturally gifted, readily meeting certain work or requirements; 
as, an apt pupil. As applied to remarks, illustrations, or the 
like, apt, apposite, pertinent, appropriate are close synonyms; 
apt denotes more of keen, instant, and ready fitness; ap- 
posite more of close and nice adjustment; pertinent more of 
exact, comprehensive, and substantial accuracy; appropriate 
applies not only to the subject dealt with, but to the time, 
place, and circumstances in which the comparison is used; an 
illustration or remark may be apt, apposite, or pertinent, and 
yet not appropriate on a certain occasion. Compare adequate. 


AKTOmrMS: 


amiss 

awkward 

improper 

illscontrived 

Unfitted 


illsfitting 


illssuited 

illstimed 

inadequate 

inappropriate 

inexpedient 


misapplied 

miscalculated 

miscontrived 

misfitted 

misfitting 


unfit 

ungainly 

unseemly 

unsuitable 

untimely 


SYNONYMS: 

apply 

attaoJL 

bind 

consolidate 


FIX 


decide 

determine 

establish 

fasten 


locate 

place 

plant 

root 


secure 

set 

settle 

tie 


To fix (ult. from L. figo, fix) is to make firm or secure 
against movement or displacement; as, to a post in the 
ground; to fix a statue upon a pedestal; figuratively, to direct 
or hold intently; as to fix the gaze upon an object; to fix 
the attention upon a subject; also, to decide definitely, make 
sure, settle, determine; bs io fix the meaning of a word; to 
fix a date for adjournment; to fix rules of procedure, or the 
terms of a contract, etc. Either attach or fasten is less absolute 
and substantial in meaning than fix, Fasteyi has more refer- 
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enee to the means of connection ; if we ivere to say, The statue 
is fastened to the pedestal, we should at once think of the bolts 
or cement by which it is held in place; “They fasten it 
[the idol] with nails and hammer that it move not.” — Jer. z, 4. 
Fix has more reference than fasten to the firmness and sta- 
bility of the whole; broken bones are fixed (not fastened) 
in position by splints. 

But this IS fixed. 

As are the roots of earth and base of all. 

Tennyson Pxmcess can. v, st 25, I 8. 

To fasten the eyes or the attention refers more to the original 
act; to fix them, more to settled and persistent action; so we 
speak of a fixed gaze, or of fixed ideas — where fastened or 
attached could not be employed. To set (from AS. settanj 
causative of sittaUj sit) is to cause to sit, stand, or rest, as 
on a seat or support, and is said properly of things as having 
some power of self-sujDport (thus opposed to lay ; — ^we lay a 
book, but set a dish on the table). Set has reference to some 
specific end for which an object is put into a certain place, 
position, or relation ; as, to set a glass of water on the speaker's 
desk; a post may be fixed in the ground anjrwhere, but is set 
with reference to some definite purpose of demarcation, sup- 
port, etc.; stakes are set at measured distances to mark the 
lines of a new building, a roadway, or the like; by this idea 
of relative position, set comes close to the meaning of adjust 
(see adjust) ; as to set a clock or watch, a saw, etc. So in a 
vast variety of other uses. That which is set may or may not 
be attached, fastened, or fixed; the dish which is set in the 
center of the table may be removed to the side; a screw is set 
when firmly fixed in place. To secure (from L. se, without, -f- 
cura, care) is to fasten effectually, so that the person secur- 
ing may be without care or anxiety as to the object secured; 
a door may be fastened by a hght catch, easily forced open; 
it is secured by a strong lock, bolt, or bar; a surgeon secures 
an artery, as by a ligature, against hemorrhage; an object 
may be slightly attached to another; it is firmly secured. The 
bones of a fractured limb are set when brought into place, 
where they must then be fixed or secured, as by splints or 
a plaster east; a prisoner is sectired, as by fetters, against 
escape; a commander secures a position for attack upon the 
enemy, or against attack by the enemy; one secures a loan, 
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an inheritance, a possession, property, etc . ; a debt, a mortgage, 
or the like, is secured by a legal claim upon property adequate 
for its payment, or when a person of adequate means becomes 
legally responsible for the required amount. Compare se- 
curity. To settle is to fix firmly; as, to settle oneself in a 
chair; so, to establish, to free from agitation or disturbance, 
to put in order, to bring to a conclusion or settlement: also, 
to adjust differences (compare compro:mise) ; terms may 
be fixed by the party in control; they are settled by mutual 
agreement between the parties concerned. Compare adapt; 
apply; arrange; attach; bind. 


ANTONYMS: 


change 

detach 

disarrange 

displace 

disturb 

free 

loose shake 

loosen unbolt 

set free unfasten 

unfix 

unlatch 

unlock 

unsettle 

weaken 



FLOCK 



SYNONYMS: 




"bevy 

brood 

covey 

drove 

groap herd 
hatch litter 

lot 

pack 

set 

swarm 


Group is the general word for any gathering of a small 
number of objects, whether of persons, animals, or inanimate 
things. The individuals in a brood or litter are related to each 
other; those in the other groups may not be. Brood is used 
chiefiy of fowls and birds, litter of certain quadrupeds which 
bring forth many young at a birth; we speak of a brood of 
chickens, a litter of puppies; brood is sometimes applied to 
a family of young children. Bevg is used of birds, and fig- 
uratively of any bright and lively group of women or 
children, but rarely of men, FlocH: is applied to birds and to 
some of the smaller animals; herd is confined to the larger 
animals; we speak of a bevg of quail, a coveg of partridges, 
a flock of blackbirds, or a flock of sheep, a herd of cattle, 
horses, buffaloes, or elephants, a peck of wolves, a pack of 
hounds, a swarm of bees. A collection of animals driven 
or gathered for driving is called a drove, 

FLUCTUATE 

SYNONYMS: 

hesitate sweirve vacillate veer 

oscillate imdulate vary waver 

To fluctuate (from L. fuctuSj a wave') is to move like a wave 
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with alternate rise and fall. A pendulum oscillates; waves 
-fluctuate or undulate; a light or a flame wavers; a frightened 
steed swerves from his course; a tool or weapon swerves from 
the mark or line; the temperature varies; the wind veers when 
it suddenly changes its direction. That which veers may steadily 
hold the new direction; that which oscillates^ -fluctuates ^ un- 
dulates j or wavers returns upon its way. As regards mental 
states^ he who hesitates sticks (from L. licerere) on the verge of 
decision; he who wavers does not stick to a decision; he who 
vacillates decides now one way, and now another; one vacil- 
lates between contrasted decisions or actions; he may waver 
between decision and indecision, or between action and in- 
action. Persons hesitate, vacillate, waver; feelings fluctuate 
or vary. Compare shake. 

ANTOmrMS! 

abide adhere hold fast persist stand fast stay stick 


FLUID 

STKONYMS: 

gas liqtuid 

A fluid is a substance that, like air or water, yields to any 
force that tends to change its form; a liquid is a body in that 
state in which the particles move freely among themselves, but 
remain in one mass, keeping the same volume, but taking always 
the form of the containing vessel; a liquid is an inelastic fluid; 
a gas is an elastic fluid that tends to expand to the utmost limits 
of the eontaiaing space. All liquids are fluids, but not all fluids 
are liquids; air and all the gases are fluids, but they are not 
liquids under ordinary circumstances, though capable of being 
reduced to a liquid form by special means, as by cold and pres- 
sure. Water at the ordinary temperature is at once a fluid 
and a liquid. 


FOLLOW 

STKONTMS: 

accompany come after go after obey pursue 

attend copy need observe ' result 

cbase ensue imitate practise succeed 

Anything that comes after or goes after another, either in 
space or in time, is said to foUow it. A servant follows or 
attends his master; a victorious general may follow the re- 
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thiog enemy merely to watch and hold him in cheek; he 
chases or pursues with intent to overtake and attack; the 
chase is closer and hotter than the pursuit. (Compare syno- 
nyms for HUNT.) One event may follow another either with 
or without special connection; if it ensues, there is some 
orderly connection; as, the ensuing year; if it results from 
another, there is some relation of effect, consequence, or in- 
ference. A clerk observes his employer s directions. A child 
obeys his parent’s commands, follows or copies his example, 
imitates his speech and manners. The compositor follows 
copy ; the incoming succeeds the outgoing officiaL 

FOOD 

SYNONYMS: 

aliment feed nonrisliment pabulum sustenance 

diet fodder nutriment provender viands 

fare forage nutrition regimen victuals 

Food is, in the popular sense, whatever one eats in contradis- 
tinction to what one drinks. Thus, we speak of food and drink, 
of wholesome, unwholesome, or indigestible food; but in a 
more scientific sense whatever, when taken into the digestive 
organs, serves to build up structure or supply waste may be 
termed food; the word is extended to plants to signify what- 
ever taken in any way into the organism serves similar pur- 
poses; thus, we speak of liquid food, plant food, etc.; in this 
wider sense food is closely synonymous with nutriment, nour- 
ishment, and sustenance. Diet refers to the quantity and 
quality of food habitually taken, with reference to preserva- 
tion of health. Victuals is a plain, homely word for what- 
ever may be eaten; we speak of choice viands, cold victuals. 
Nourishment and sustenance apply to whatever can be intro- 
duced into the system as a means of sustaining life; we say 
of a convalescent, he is taking nourishment. Nutriment and 
nutrition have more of scientific reference to the vitalizing 
principles of various foods; thus, wheat is said to contain a 
great amount of nutriment. Begimen considers food as taken 
by strict rule, but applies more widely to the whole ordering 
of life. Fare is a general word for all table-supplies, good or 
bad; as, sumptuous fare; wretched fare. Feed, fodder, and 
provender are used only of the food of the lower animals, feed 
denoting anything consumed, but more commonly grain, fodder 
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denoting hay, com-stalks, or the like, sometimes called “long 
feed”; provender is dry feedj whether grain or hay, straw, 
etc. Forage denotes any kind of food suitable for horses and 
cattle, primarily as obtained by a military force in scouring 
the country, especially an enemy’s country. 


FORMIDABLE 

STKONYMS: 

dangerous indomitable redoubted tremendous 

impregnable invincible terrible 

That which is formidable is worthy of fear if encountered or 
opposed; as, a formidable array of troops, or of evidence. 
Formidable is a word of more dignity than dangerous, and 
suggests more calm and collected power than terrible; for- 
midable is less overwhelming than tremendous, A loaded gun is 
dangerous; a park of artillery is formidable; a charge of 
cavalry is terrible; the full shock of great armies is tre- 
’mendous. A dangerous man is likely to do mischief, and 
needs watching; a formidable man may not be dangerous if 
not attacked; an enraged maniac is terrible; the force of 
ocean waves in a storm, and the silent pressure in the ocean 
depths, are tremendous, 

ANTONTMS: 

contemptible feeble harmless helpless powerless weak 
despicable 

PBBFOSITIONS; 

Formidable by or in numbers; in strength; formidable to the 
enemy. 

FORTIFICATION 

SYNONYMS: 

breastworb eutrenobmeni fortress stronghold 

castle fastness intrencbment trenches 

citadel field'worhs rifLC'pit works 

defenses fort 

Fortification is the general word for any artificial defensive 
work; a fortress is a fortification of especial size and strength; 
a fortress is regarded as permanent, and is ordinarily an inde- 
pendent work; a fort or fortification may be temporary; a 
fortification may be but pmrt of a defensive system; we speak 
of the fortifications of a city. A citadel is a fortification 
within a city, or the fortified inner part of a city or fortress, 
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witliin TV'hieh a garrison may be placed to overawe the citizens, 
or to which the defenders may retire if the outer works are 
captured; the medieval castle was the fortified residence of a 
king or baron. Fort is the common military term for a de- 
tached fortified buildmg or enclosure of moderate size occupied 
or designed to be occupied by troops. The foitificatwns of a 
modern city usually consist of a chain of forts. Any defensible 
place, whether made so by nature or by art, is a fastyiess or 
stronghold. Entrenchments (in military use more commonly 
intrenchments) is a very general term, which may apply to 
the simplest and most hastily constructed hreastnoiks, rifle- 
pits, or the like, or to a complicated system of defensive works, 
generally less substantial and permanent than fortificatiojis. 

FORTITUDE 

SYNONYMS: 

courage endurance heroism resolution 

Fortitude (from L. fortis, strong) is the strength or firmness 
of mind or soul to endure pain or adversity patiently and de- 
terminedly. Fortitude has been defined as “passive courage/^ 
which is a good defimtion, but not complete. Fortitude might 
be termed “still courage or “enduring courag^^; it is that 
quality wiiich is able not merely to endure pain or trial, but 
steadily to confront dangers that can not be actively opposed, 
or against which one has no adequate defense ; it takes courage 
to charge a battery, fortitude to stand still under an enemy^s 
fire. Resolution is of the mind; endurance is partly physical; 
it requires resolution to resist temptation, enduraiMie to resist 
hunger and cold. Compare beave; patience. 

FORTUNATE 

SYNONYMS: 

favored lucky prospered prosperous successful 
happy 

A man is successful in any ease if he achieves or gains what 
he seeks ; he is known as a successful man if he has achieved or 
gained worthy objects of endeavor; he is fortunate or lucky if 
advantages have come to him without or beyond his direct 
planning or achieving. Lucky is the more common and col- 
loquial, fortunate the more elegant word; fortunate is more 
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naturally applied to the graver matters, as we speak of the 
fortunate^ rather than the lucky ^ issue of a great battle; 
lucky more strongly emphasizes the element of chance, as 
when we speak of a lucky hit, a lucky guess, or of one 
as ^^born under a lucky star/^ Favored is used in a re^ 
ligious sense, implying that one is the object of divine favor. 
B^appy, in this connection, signifies possessed of the means of 
happiness. One is said to be happy or prosperous whether 
his prosperity be the result of fortune or of achievement; 
prospered rather denotes the action of a superintending Provi- 
dence. 

ANTONYMS: 

broken illsstarred unhappy woful 

crushed miserable unlucky wretched 

fallen unfortunate 

FOUNDATION 

SYNONYMS: 

base establisbment groundwork root 

basis foot institution substratum 

bottom ground origin substructure 

endowment 

A substratum (from L. sub, under, + stemo, spread) is 
something that underlies, as a natural deposit; as, a substratum 
of clay or of rock. A substructure (from L. sub, under + 
struo, build) is something built under — perhaps forming a 
basement, or perhaps constructed merely for support of the 
building above (the superstructure) ; a foundation is a sub- 
structure in the latter sense ; a foundation is never a basement, 
but a substantial supporting mass on which the entire super- 
structure rests; in the finished building the foundation is 
below the surface of the ground and out of sight. Base and 
basis differ from foundation, as denoting something archi- 
tecturally of less extent; we speak of the foundation rather 
than the base or basis of a ^'sky-scrapeP^; in reference to 
natural objects, we speak of the base of a rock, cliff, or 
mountain : 

Oome one, come all I This rock shaU fly 
From its Arm base as soon as I 

Scott Lady of the Latce can. v, st. 10. 

We might speak of a bed of rock as forming a good base 
for the foundation of a building: 
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A man which built an house, and digged deep, and laid the foundation 
on a rock. Luke vi, 48. 

In figurative and poetic use, the foundation is commonly re- 
garded as something laid or built — as part of a building: 

Of old has thou laid the foundation of the earth. Pa. cii, 25. 

. . . . the mortal made 

Of such quicksilver clay that in his breast 

No permanent foundation can be laid. 

Byeost Don Juan can. ii, st. 209, 

Base and basis, though both ultimately derived from the 
same Greek word (basis) differ from each other in use; the 
base of a column is architecturally a part of the column, the 
lowest part supporting the rest. Base has wide use as ap- 
plied to material objects; we speak of the base of a pyramid, 
the base of a triangle, the base or base-line of a survey, the 
base of the skull, a base of operations, a base of supply, etc. 
Basis is now rarely used literally, but has extensive figura- 
tive use, while base is rarely used figuratively; we speak of 
the basis of an opinion, argument, report, story, hypothesis, 
etc. Ground (from AS. grund) is, in figurative use, akin to 
basis, but (as is usual with Anglo-Saxon words) more allied 
to practical matters than its Greek correlative; we speak of 
ground for suspicion, action, or interference, where basis 
would seem more abstract and theoretical ; the groundwork may 
be the basis or foundation of anything, but is oftener viewed 
as a fundamental and essential part: 

History could not teach by examples . . . unless the groundwerh 

of character were in all ages the same. 

E H. Chapik Characters in the Gospels, ch. i, p. 9. 

A corner-stone is not properly a part of the foundation, but 
of the superstructure, and is commonly laid above the ground; 
its importance is now mainly traditional, since it contributes no 
more than any one of many other elements to the support of 
a modem building. An endowment, as a fund permanently in- 
vested for the use of a college, a professorship, a hospital, or 
the like, is often called a foundation, as being the ficrm and 
permanent support of the work; the work or institution so 
indowed is also itself called a foundation. 
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SYNONYMS: 

artifice deceit duplicity swindle treason 

cheat deception imposition swindling trick 

cheating dishonesty imposture treachery 

A f raud is an act of deliberate deception with the design of 
securing something by taking unfair advantage of another. A 
deceit or deception may be designed merely to gam some end 
of one’s own, with no intent of harming another; an imposition^ 
to take some small advantage of another, or simply to make 
another ridiculous. An imposture is designed to obtain money, 
credit, or position to which one is not entitled, and may be 
practised by a street beggar or by the pretender to a throne. 
All action that is not honest is dishonesty but the term dis- 
honesty is generally applied in business, politics, etc., to de- 
ceitful practises which are not directly criminal. Fraud in- 
cludes deceit, but deceit may not reach the gravity of fraud; 
a cheat is of the nature of fraud, but of a petty sort; a swindle 
is more serious than a cheat, involving larger values and more 
flagrant dishonesty. Fraud is commonly actionable at law; 
cheating and swindling are for the most part out of the reach 
of legal proceedings. Treachery is chiefly used of dishonesty 
in matters of friendship, social relations, government, or 
war; treacheiy may be more harmful than fraud, but is not 
so gross, and is not ordinarily open to legal redress. Treason 
is a specific form of treachery of a subject to the government 
to which he owes allegiance, and is definable and punishable 
at law. Compare artifice; deception. 

ANTONYMS: 

fairness good faith honesty integrity truth uprightness 


SYNONYMS: 

accessible 

affable 

affectionate 

amicable 

brotherly 


FRIENDLY 


companionable 

complaisant 

corral 

favorable 

fond 


genial 

hearty 

kind 

kindly 

loving 


neighborly 

sociable 

social 

tender 

welhdisposed 


Friendly, as said of persons, signifies having the disposition 
of a friend; as said of acts, it signifies befitting or worthy of 
a friend. The adjective friendly does not reach the full sig- 
nificance of the nouns “friend” and “friendship”; one may 
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be friendly to those who are not his friends, and to be In 
friendly relations often signifies little raore than not to be 
hostile. In its application to persons, accessible is used of 
public and eminent persons, who might, if disposed, hold 
themselves at a distance from othei’s. Companionable and 
sociable refer to manner and behavior, cordial and genial ex- 
press genuine kindliness of heart. We speak of a cordial 
greeting, a favorable reception, a neighborly call, a sociable 
visitor, an amicable settlement, a Ixind interest, a friendly 
regard, a hearty welcome. The Saxon friendly is stronger 
than the Latin amicable; the amicable may be merely formal; 
the friendly is from the heart. Fond is commonly applied to an 
affection that becomes, or at least appears, excessive. Affec- 
tionatej devoted, and tender are almost always used in a high 
and good sense; as, an affectionate son; a devoted friend; “the 
tender mercy of our God,” Luke i, 78. Compare friendship. 


ANTONYMS; 

adverse belligerent 

alienated cold 

antagonistic contentious 
bellicose disaffected 


distant 

estranged 

frigid 

hostile 


illsdisposed unkind 
indifferent warlike 
inimical 
unfiiendly 


FRIENDSHIP 

STNomnas: 

affection comity esteem good will 

amity consideration favor love 

attachment devotion friendliness regard 

Friendship is a deep, quiet, enduring affection, founded upon 
mutual respect and esteem. Friendship is always mutual; there 
may be unreciprocated aff action or attachment, unrequited love, 
or even unrecognized and unappreciated devotion, but never 
unreciprocated or unrequited friendship; one may have friendly 
feelings toward an enemy, but while there is hostility or cold- 
ness on one side there can not be friendship between the two. 
Friendliness is a quality of friendly feeling, without the deep 
and settled attachment implied in the state of friendship. 
Comity is mutual kindly courtesy, with care of each other^s 
right, and amity a friendly feeling and relation, not necessarily 
implying special friendliness ; as, the comity of nations, or 
amity between neighboring countries. Affection may be purely 
natural; friendship is a growth. Friendship is more intel- 
lectual and less emotional than love; it is easier to give 
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reasons for f'liendsMp than for love; friendship is more 
calm and quiet, love more fervent; love often rises to in- 
tensest passion; we can not speak of the passion of friend- 
ship. Friendship implies some degree of equality, while 
love does not; we can speak of man’s hve toward God, not 
of his friendship for God. (There is more latitude in the 
use of the concrete noun friend; Abraham was called '^the 
friend of God”; Christ was called '^the friend of sinners.”) 
Compare acquaintance; love. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for battle; enmity; eeud; hatred. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The friendship of one person for or toward another, or the 
friendship between them. 

FRIGHTEN 

SYNONYMS: 

affright appal cow dismay scare 

alarm browbeat daimt intimidate terrify 

One is frightened by a cause of fear addressed directly and 
suddenly to the senses; he is intimidated by an apprehension 
of contingent consequences dependent on some act of his 
own to be done or forborne; the means of intimidation may 
act through the senses, or may appeal only to the intellect 
or the sensibilities. The sudden rush of an armed madman 
may frighten; the quiet leveling of a highwayman’s pistol 
intimidates. A savage beast is intimidated by the keeper’s 
whip. Employers may intimidate their employees from 
voting contrary to their will by threat of discharge; a 
mother may be intimidated through fear for her child. To 
browbeat or cow is to bring into a state of submissive fear; 
to daunt is to give pause or check to a violent, threatening, 
or even a brave spirit- To scare is to cause sudden, un- 
nerving fear; to zernfy is to awaken fear that is over- 
whelming. To appal (from L. ad, to + podeo, be pale) is 
to strike with sudden fear, dismay, and horror; one may 
be appalled at the sufferings or peril of others; he is ter- 
rified by danger to himself. Compare alarm; pear. 




friglitexL 
garrnlouit 

FRUGAsLITY 

SYNONYMS: 

economy parsimony saving sparing 

miserliness providence scrimping thrift 

parsimoniousness prudence 

Economy is a wise and careful administration of the means 
one^s disposal; frugality is a withholding of expenditure, 
or scaring of supplies or provision, to a noticeable and 
often to a painful degree; parsimony is excessive and un- 
reasonable saving for the sake of saving. Frugality exalted 
into a virtue to be practised for its own sake, instead of as 
a means to an end, becomes the idee of parsimony. Miser- 
liness is the denying oneself and others the ordinary comforts 
or even necessaries of life, for the mere sake of hoarding 
money. Frudence and providence look far ahead, and sac- 
rifice the present to the future, saving as much as may 
be necessary for that end. (See prudence.) Thrift seeks 
not merely to save, but to earn. Economy manages, frugality 
saves, providence plans, thrift at once earns and saves, 
with a view to wholesome and profitable expenditure at a 
fitting time. See abstinence. 

ANTONYMS: 

abundance bounty liberality opulence waste 

affluence extravagance luxury ncbes wealth 


GARRULOUS 

SYNONYMS: 

chattering loquacious talkative verhose 

Garrulous signifies given to constant trivial talking. Chat- 
tering signifies uttermg rapid, noisy, and unmtelligible, or 
scarcely intelligible, sounds, whether articulate words or 
such as resemble them; chattering is often used of vocal 
sounds that may be intelligible by themselves but are ill un- 
derstood. owing to confusion of many voices or other cause. 
The talkative person has a strong disposition to talk, with 
or without an abundance of words, or many ideas; the 
loquacious person has an abundant fiow of language and much 
to say on any subject suggested; either may be lively and for 
a time entertaining; the garrulous person is tedious, repeti- 
tious, petty, and self-absorbed. Verhose is applied to utter- 
ances more formal than conversation, as to writings or public 
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addresses. We speak of a chattering monkey or a chattering 
idiot, a talkative child, a talkative or loquacious woman, a 
garrulous old man, a verbose writer. Compare oircumlocU' 

TION*. 

ANTONYMS: 

laconic reserved reticent silent speechless taciturn 


GENDER 

SYNONYM: 

sex 

Sex is a distinction among living heings; it is also the charac- 
teristic by which most living beings are distinguished from 
inanimate things, which ai’e of no seXy gender is a distinction 
in language partially corresponding to this distinction in 
nature; while there are but two sexes y there are in some lan- 
guages, as in English and German, three genders. The French 
language has but two gendeis and makes the names of all 
inanimate objects either maseulme or feminine ; some languages 
are without the distmetion of gender y and those that maintain 
it are often quite arbitrary in its application. We speak of 
the masculine or feminine gender y the male or female sex. 


SYNONYMS: 

conunon. 

commoxiplace 

customary 

everyday 


GENERAL 


familiar 

freq,iie]it 

habitnal 

normal 


ordinary 

popular 

prevalent 

public 


universal 

usual 


Common signifies frequently occurring, not out of the regular 
course, not exceptional; hence, not above the average, not ex- 
cellent or distinguished, inferior, or even low; common also 
signifies pertaining to or participated in by two or more per- 
sons or things; as, sorrow is common to the race. General may 
signify pertaining equally to all of a class, race, etc., but 
very commonly signifies pertaining to the greater number, but 
not necessarily to all. Universal applies to all without ex- 
ception; general applies to all with possible or comparatively 
slight exceptions; common applies to very many without de- 
ciding whether they are even a majority. A common remark 
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is one we often hear ; a general experience is one that 
comes to the majority of people; a universal experience is 
one from which no human being is exempt. It is dangerous 
for a debater to affirm a universal i^roposition, since that can 
be negatived by a single exception, while a general statement 
IS not invalidated even by adducing many exceptions. We say 
a common opinion, common experience, a general rule, gen- 
eral truth, a universal law. Compare synonjuns for normal; 

USUAL. 

ANTONYMS: 

exceptional rare singular uncommon unknown unusual 
infrequent 

GENEROUS 

SYNONYMS: 

'bountiful free liberal noble 

chivalrous free-handed maguaniiuous open^banded 
disinterested free^bearted munificent open^bearted 

Generous (from L. genus y a race) primarily signifies having 
the qualities worthy of noble or honorable birth; hence, free 
and abundant in giving, giving freely, heartily, and self-saerific- 
ingly. As regards giving, generous refers rather to the self- 
sacrificing heartiness of the giver, liberal to the amount of the 
gift; a child may show himself generous in the gift of an 
apple, a millionaire makes a liberal donation; a generous gift, 
however, is commonly thought of as both ample and hearty. 
A munificent gift is vast in amount, whatever the motive of 
its bestowal. One may be free with another’s money; he can 
be generous only with his own. Disinterested suggests rather 
the thought of one’s own self-denial; generous, of one’s hearty 
interest in another’s welfare or happiness. One is magnanimous 
by a greatness of soul (from L. magnus, great, and animus, soul) 
that rises above all that is poor, mean, or weak, especially 
above every petty or ignoble motive or feeling pertaining to 
one’s self, and thus above resentment of injury or insult; 
one is generous by a kindness of heart that would rejoice in 
the welfare rather than in the punishment of the offender. 

ANTONYMS: 

avaricious greedy mean parsimonious rapacious 

close Ignoble miserly penurious stingy 

covetous illiberal niggardly petty 
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SYNONYMS: 

talent talents 

Genius is exalted intellectual power capable of operating in- 
dependently of tuition and training, and marked by an extra- 
ordinary faculty for original creation, invention, discovery, 
expression, etc. Talent is marked mental ability, and in a 
special sense, a particular and uncommon aptitude for some 
special mental work or attainment. Genius is higher than 
talent j more spontaneous, less dependent upon instruction, less 
amenable to training 5 talent is largely the capacity to learn, 
acquire, appropriate, adapt oneself to demand. Yet the genius 
that has won the largest and most enduring success has been 
joined with tireless industry and painstaking. Compare syno- 
nyms for MIN'D ; POWER. 

ANTONYMS: 

dulness folly imtoecility obtuseness senselessness stupidity 

GET 

SYNONYMS: 

acHie-ve attain gain procure secure 

acquire earn obtain receir-e win 

Get is a most comprehensive word. A person gets whatever 
he comes to possess or experience, whether with or without en- 
deavor, expectation, or desire; he gets a bargain, a blow, a fall, 
a fever; he gains what he comes to by effort or striving; the 
swimmer gams the shore ; a man acquires by continuous and or- 
dinarily by slow process; as, one acquires a foreign language. 
A person is sometimes said to gam and often to acquire what 
has not been an object of direct endeavor; in the pursuits of 
trade, he incidentally gams some knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries; he acquires by association with others a correct or in- 
correct accent; he acquires a bronzed complexion by exposure 
to a tropical sun; in such use, what he gains is viewed as de- 
sirable, what he acquires as slowly and gradually resulting. A 
person earns what he gives an equivalent of labor for, though 
he may not get it. On the other hand, he may get what he 
has not earned; the temptation to all dishonesty is the desire 
to gei a living or a fortune without earning it. When one 
gets the object of his desire, he is said to obtain it, whether 
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he has gained or earned it or not. Win denotes contest, with 
a suggestion of chance or hazard; in popular language, a 
person is often said to win a lawsuit, or to win in a suit at 
law, but in legal phrase he is said to gam his suit, ease, or 
cause. In receiving, one is strictly passive; he may get an 
estate by his own exertions or by inheritance; in the latter 
case he is said to receive it. One obtains a thing commonly by 
some direct eft'ort of his own ; he procures it commonly by the 
intervention of some one else; he procures a dinner or an 
interview; he secures what has seemed uncertain or elusive, 
when he gets it firmly into his possession or under his con- 
trol. Compare synonyms for attain; make; eeach. 
ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for abandon. 

GIFT 

SYNONYMS: 

lieiiefaotioxL boon bribe grant largess 

bequest bounty donation gratuity present 

A gift is in the popular, and also in the legal sense that which 
is voluntarily bestowed without expectation of return or com- 
pensation. Gift IS now almost always used in the good sense, 
br%be always in the evil sense to signify payment for a dis- 
honorable service under the semblance of a gift. In Scriptural 
language gift is often used for bribe, “The king by judgment 
establisheth the land; but he that receiveth gifts overthroweth 
it.” Trov, xxix, 4. A benefaction is a charitable gift, generally 
of large amount, and viewed as of enduiing value, as an en- 
dowment for a college. A donation is something, perhaps of 
great, never of trivial value, given usually on some public 
ground, as to a cause or to a person representing a cause, but 
not necessarily of value beyond the immediate present; as, a 
donation to a pastor. A gratuity is usually something of mod- 
erate value and is always given as to an inferior, and as of 
favor, not of light; as, a gratuity to a waiter. Largess is 
archaic for a bountiful gratuity, usually to be distributed 
among many, as among the heralds at ancient tournaments. A 
present is a gift of friendship, or conciliation, and given as to 
an equal or a superior; no one’s pride is hurt by accepting 
what is viewed as strictly a present, A boon is a gift that has 
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been desired or craved or perhaps asked, or something freely 
given that meets some great desire. A grant is commonly 
considerable in amount and given by public authority j as, a 
grant of public lands for a college. 

ANTONYMS: 

compensation earnings guerdon penalty remuneration wages 


GIVE 

SYNONYMS: 

liestow cornmnnioate deliver grant present 

cede confer furnish impart supply 

To gime is primarily to transfer to another’s possession or 
ownership without compensation; in its secondary sense in 
popular use, it is to put into another’s possession by any 
means and on any terms whatever; a buyer may say ^^Give me 
the goods, and I will give you the money” ; we speak of giving 
answers, information, etc., and often of giving what is not 
agreeable to the recipient, as blows, medicine, reproof; but 
when there is nothing in the context to indicate the contrary, 
give is always understood in its primary sense; as, this book 
was given me. Give thus becomes, like get^ a term of such 
general import as to be a synonym for a wide variety of words. 
To grant is to put into one’s jiossession in some formal way, 
or by authoritative act; as, Congress grants lands to a rail- 
road corporation. To speak of granting a favor carries a 
claim or concession of superiority on the part of the one by 
whom the grant may be made; to confer has a similar sense; 
as, to confer a degree or an honor; we grant a request or 
petition, but do not confer it. To, impart is to give of that 
which one still, to a greater or less degree, retains; the teacher 
imparts instruction. To bestow is to give that of which the re- 
ceiver stands in especial need; we bestow alms. 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

We give money to a person for a thing,' for a purpose, etc. 
(or without proposition, give a person a sum of money) ; 
we give a thing to or into one’s care or keeping; the weary 
fugitive gave himself up to his pursuers. 
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GOVERN 

STXONVMS: 

command curb influence mold reign over rule 

control direct manage reign restrain sway 

Govern carries the idea of authoritative admiriistratiorL or 
some exercise of authority that is at once effective and con- 
tinuous; control is effective, but may be momentary or oc- 
casional. One controls what he holds or can hold at will 
absolutely in check; as, a skilful horseman controls a spirited 
horse; a person controls his temper; we say to one who is ex- 
cited, ^^control yourself.” A person commands another when 
he has, or claims, the right to make that other do his will, with 
power of inflicting penalty if not obeyed; he controls another 
whom he can eifectually prevent from doing anything con- 
trary to his will; he governs one whom he actually does cause, 
regularly or constantly, to obey his will; a parent may com- 
mand a child whom he can not govern or control. The best 
teachers are not greatly prone to command, but govern or 
control their pupils largely by other means. Command is, 
however, often used in the sense of securing, as well as requir- 
ing, submission or obedience, as when we speak of a command- 
ing influence; a man commands the situation when he can 
shape events as he pleases; a forti*ess commands the region 
when no enemy can pass against its resistance. Govern im- 
plies the exercise of knowledge and judgment as well as power. 
To rule is more absolute and autocratic than to govern; to 
sway is to move by quiet but effectual influence; to mold 
is not only to influence feeling and action, but to shape 
character; to manage is to secure by skilful contrivance the 
doing of one^s will by those whom one can not directly control; 
a wise mother, by gentle means, sways the feelings and molds 
the lives of her children; to be able to manage servants is 
an important element of good housekeeping. The word reign, 
once so absolute, nqw simply denotes that one holds the offi- 
cial station of sovereign in a monarchy, with or without ef- 
fective power; the King of England reigns; the Czar of 
Russia both reigns and rules. 

ANTONYMS: 

be in subjection be subject comply obey submit yield 
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GRACEFUL 

SYNONYM: 

beautiful 

That whieli is graceful is marked by elegance and harmony, 
with ease of action, attitude, or posture, or delicacy of form. 
Graceful commonly suggests motion or the possibility of mo- 
tion,* beautiful may apply to absolute fixity,* a landscape or a 
blue sky is beautiful, but neither is graceful. Graceful com- 
monly applies to beauty as addressed to the eye, though we 
often speak of a graceful poem or a graceful compliment 
Graceful applies to the perfection of motion, especially of the 
lighter motions, which convey no suggestion of stress or 
strain, and are in harmonious curves. Apart from the thought 
of motion, graceful denotes a pleasing harmony of outline, 
proportion, etc., with a certain degree of delicacy; a Hercules 
is massive, an Apollo is graceful. We speak of a graceful 
attitude, graceful drapery. Compare beautiful; becoming. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for awkward, 

GRIEF 

SYNONYMS: 

afGLiotiou melancholy regret sorrow trouble 

distress mourning sadness txdbulation woe 

Grief is acute mental pain resulting from loss, misfortune, 
or deep disappointment. Gnef is more acute and less enduring 
than sorrow. Sorrow and grief are for definite cause; sadness 
and melancholy may arise from a vague sense of want or loss, 
from a low state of health, or other ill-defined cause; sadness 
may be momentary; melancholy is more enduring, and may 
become chronic. Affliction expresses a deep heart-sorrow and 
IS applied also to the misfortune producing such sorrow; 
mourning most frequently denotes sorrow publicly expressed, 
or the public expression of such sorrow as may reasonably be 
expected; as, it is common to observe thirty days of mourns 
ing on the death of an officer of state. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for happiness. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Grief at a loss; for a friendl 
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SYNONYMS: 

custom habitude routine system use 

fasliion practise rule usage wont 

Habit is a tendency or inclination toward an action or con- 
dition, which by repetition has become easy, spontaneous, or 
even unconscious, or an action or regular series of actions, 
or a condition so induced. Custom is the uniform doing of the 
same act in the same circumstance for a definite reason; 
routine is the doing of customary acts in a regular and uni- 
form sequence and is more mechanical than custom. It is the 
custom of tradesmen to open at a uniform hour, and to follow 
a regular routine of business until closing-time. Habit always 
includes an involuntary tendency, natural or acquired, greatly 
strengthened by frequent repetition of the act, and may be 
uncontrollable, or even unconscious. Habitude is habitual re- 
lation or association. Custom is chiefiy used of the action 
of many; habit of the action of one; we speak of the 
customs of society, the habits of an individual. Fashion 
is the generally recognized custom in the smaller matters, 
especially in dress. A rule is prescribed either by some 
external authority or by one's own will; as, it is the rule 
of the house; or, I make it my invariable rule. System 
is the coordination of many acts or things into a unity, 
and is more and better than routine. Use and usage denote 
the manner of using something; we speak of one person's use 
of language, but of the usage of many; a use or usage is 
almost always a habit. Practise is the active doing of some- 
thing in a systematic way; we do not speak of the practise, 
but of the habit of going to sleep; we speak of a tradesman's 
custom, a lawyer's or a physician's practise. Educationally, 
practise is the voluntary and persistent attempt to make skill 
a habit; as, practise in penmanship. Wont is blind and in- 
stinctive habit like that which attaches an animal to a locality; 
the word is now almost wholly poetic. Compare dress. 

HAPPEN 

SYNONYMS: 

bechaiioe betide come to pass fall out supervene 
befall ebance fall occur take place 

A thing is said to happen when no design is manifest, or 
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none especially thougHt of ; it is said to chance when it appears 
to be the result of accident (compare synonyms for accident). 
An incident happens or occurs; something external or actual 
happens to one; a thought or fancy occurs to him. Befall 
and betide are transitive; happen is intransitive; something 
befalls or betides a person or happens to him. Betide is 
especially used for anticipated evil, thought of as waiting 
and coming at its appointed time; as woe betide him! One 
event supervenes upon another event, one disease upon an- 
other, etc. [“Transpire,” in the sense of happen, is not 
authorized by good usage ; a thing that has happened is prop- 
erly said to transpire when it becomes known.] 

PREPOSITIONS: 

An event happens to a person ; a person happens on or upon 
a fact, discovery, etc. 


HAPPINESS 


SYNONYMS: 

blessedness 

bliss 

cheer 

comfort 

contentment 


deUght 

ecstasy 

enjoyment 

felicity 

gaiety 


gladness 

gratification 

joy 

merriment 

mirth 


pleasure 

rapture 

rejoicing 

satisfaction 

triumph 


Gratification is the giving any mental or physical desire 
something that it craves; satisfaction is the giving such a de- 
sire all that it craves. Happiness is the positively agreeable 
experience that springs from the possession of good, the gratifi- 
cation or satisfaction of the desires or the relief from pain and 
evil. Comfort may be almost wholly negative, being found in 
security or relief from that which pains or annoys; there is 
comfort by a warm fireside on a wintry night; the sympathy 
of a true friend affords comfort in sorrow. Enjoyment is 
more pos^itive, always implying something to be definitely 
and consciously delighted in; a sick person finds comfort in 
relief from pain, while he may be far from a state of enjoy- 
ment. Pleasure is still more vivid, being an arousing of 
the faculties to an intensely agreeable activity; satisfaction 
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is more tranquil than pleasure, being the agreeable conscious- 
ness of having all that our faculties flemaiul or crave; when 
a worthy pleasure is past, a worthy satisfaction remains. As 
refeiTing to a mental state, gratification is used to denote a 
mild form of happiness resulting from some incident not of 
very great importance; satisfaction should properly express a 
1ia27piness deeper, more complete, and more abiding, but as 
intellect or sensibilities of a low order may iind satisfaction 
in that which is very poor or unworthy, the word has come 
to be feeble and tame in ordinary use. Happiness is more 
positive than comfort ^ enjoymenty or satisfaction, more serene 
and rational than pleasure; pleasure is of necessity transient; 
happiness is abiding, and may be eternal; thus, we speak 
of pleastireSy but the plural of liappmess is scarcely used. 
Happiness, in the full sense, is mental or spintiial or both, 
and is viewed as resulting from some woifhy gratification or 
satisfaction ; we may speak of a brute as experiencing com- 
fort or pleasure, but scarcely as in possession of happiness; 
we speak of vicious pleasure, delight, or joy, but not of 
vicious happiness. Felicity is a philosophical term, colder and 
more formal than happiness. Gladness is happiness that over- 
flows, expressing itself in countenance, voice, manner, and ac- 
tion. Joy is more intense than happiness, deeper than glad- 
ness, to which it IS aldn, nobler and more enduring than 
pleasure. Gaiety is more superficial than joy, more demon- 
strative than gladness. Bejoicing is happiness ov joy that 
finds utterance in word, song, festivity, etc. Delight is vivid, 
overflowing happiness of a somewhat transient kind; ecstasy 
’s a state of extreme or extravagant delight so that the one af- 
fected by it seems almost beside himself with joy; rapture is 
closely allied to ecstasy, but is more serene, exalted, and en- 
during. Triumph is such joy as results from victory, success, 
achievement. Blessedness is at once the state and the sense of 
being divinely blessed; as, the "blessedness of the righteous. 
Bliss is ecstatic, perfected happiness; as, the bliss of heaven. 
Compare comfort. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for grief. 
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SYNONYMS: 

blessed cheering gay lucky rejoiced 

blissful cheery glad merry rejoicing 

blithe delighted jocund mirthful smiling 

blithesome delightful jolly pleased sprightly 

bright dexterous jovial prosperous successful 

buoyant felicitous joyful rapturous sunny 

cheerful fortunate joyous 

Happy primarily refers to something that comes ^^y good 
hap/' a chance that brings prosperity, benefit, or success. 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance. 

Tennyson In Uemonam, st 2. 

In this sense happy is closely allied to fortunate and lucky, 
(See FORTUNATE.) Happy has, however, so far diverged from 
this original sense as to apply to advantages where chance is 
not recognized, or is even excluded by direct reference to the 
divine will, when it becomes almost equivalent to blessed. 
Behold, happy is the man whom Ood correcteth 

Joh V, 17. 

Happy is also applied to the ready dexterity or skill by which 
favorable results (usually in minor matters) are secured, when 
it becomes a synonym for dexterous^ felicitous, and the as- 
sociated words; as, he has a happy wit; happy at retort (com- 
pare clever). In its most frequent present use, happy is 
applied to the state of one enjoying happiness, or to that by 
which happiness is expressed; as, a happy heart; a happy 
face; happy laughter; happy tears (compare synonyms for 
HAPPINESS.) Cheerful applies to the possession or expression 
of a moderate and tranquil happiness. A cheery word spon- 
taneously gives cheer to others; a cheering word is more dis- 
tinctly planned to cheer and encourage. Gay applies to an 
effusive and superficial happiness (often not really worthy of 
that name) perhaps resulting largely from abundant animal 
spirits; we speak of gay revelers or a gay horse. A jovial 
person is one brimming over with easy merriment, ignoring 
the possibility of care, anxiety, or sorrow, and finding expres- 
sion in smiles, laughter, and even boisterous merriment; jovial 
is often, but not necessarily associated with convivial gaiety. 

And there is no jovial companionship equal to that where the jokes are 
rather small and the laughter abundant. 


iBVlNa Sketch Book p. 28L 
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A buoyant spirit is, as it were, borne up by joy and hope. 
A sunny disposition has a constant tranquil brightness that 
irradiates all who come within its influence. 

AISTTONYMS: 

Compare synonyms for grief. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

A happy event for him; happy at a reply; happy in his 
home, with his friends, among his children; happy at the dis- 
covery, over his success. 


HARMONY 


SYNONYMS: 

accord 

accordance 

agreement 

amity- 

concert 


concord 

concurrence 

conformity 

congrnity 

consent 


consistency 

consonance 

symmetry 

nnanimj-^ 


uniformity 

union 

unison 

unity 


When tones, thoughts, or feelings, individually different, com- 
bine to form a consistent and pleasing whole, there is harmony. 
Harmony is deeper and more essential than agreement^ we may 
have a superficial, forced, or patched-up agreement j but never 
a superficial, forced, or patched-up harmony. Concord' is less 
full and spiritual than harmony. Concord implies more voli- 
tion than accord; as, their views were found to be in perfect 
accord; or, by conference concord was secured; we do not 
secure accord^ but discover it. We may speak of being in 
accord with a person on one point, but harmony is wider in 
range. Concert is agreementy as by mutual understanding, 
resulting in action toward a single purpose; as, concert of 
views; concert of action or 'Voncerted” action. Conformity 
is correspondence in form, manner, or use; the word often 
signifies submission to authority or necessity, and may be as 
far as possible from harmony; as, the attempt to secure 
conformity to an established religion. Congruity involves 
the element of suitableness; consistency implies the absence 
of conflict or contradiction in views, statements, or acts which 
are brought into comparison, as in the different statements of 
the same person or the different periods of one man's life; 
unanimity is the complete hearty agreement of many; consent 
and concurrence refer to decision or action, but consent is 
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more passive than concurrence; one speaks by general con- 
sent when no one in the assembly cares to make formal ob- 
jeetion; a decision of the Supreme Court depends upon the 
concurrence of a majority of the judges. Compare agree; 
PRIEITDSHIP; MELODY. 

ANTONYMS I 

antagonism controversy dissension opposition 

battle difference disunion schism 

conflict disagreement hostility separation 

contention discord incongruity variance 

contest disproportion inconsistency warfare 

HARVEST 

STNONTMSi 

crop harvest^home ingathering 

fruit harvoeting proceeds 

growth harveststide produce 

har vest east harvest^ime product 

harvest estival increase 

Harvest, from the Anglo-Saxon, signified originally “au- 
tumn,” and as that is the usual season of gathering ripened 
crops in Northern lands, the word came to its present mean- 
ing of the season of gathering ripened grain or f ruits, whether 
summer or autumn, and hence a crop gathered or ready for 
gathering; also, the act or process of gathering a crop or 
crops, “The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few,” 
Lulce X, 2. “Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, for they 
are white already to harvest” John iv, 35. Harvest is the 
elegant and literary word; crop is the common and com- 
mercial expression; we say a man sells his crop, but we should 
not speak of his selling his harvest; we speak of an ample or 
abundant harvest, a good crop. Harvest is applied almost 
wholly to grain; crop applies to almost anything that is 
gathered in; we speak of the poieio-crop, not the potato- 
harvest; we may .say either the wheat-crop or the wheat- 
harvest. Produce is a collective word for all that is pro- 
duced in farming or gardening, and is, in modern usage, 
almost wholly restricted to this sense; we speak of produce 
collectively, but of a product or various products; vegetables, 
fruits, eggs, butter, etc., may be termed isim-prodme, or the 
products of the farm. Product is a word of wider applica- 
tion than produce; we speak of the products of manufacturing, 
the products of thought, or the product obtained by multiply- 
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ing one number by another. The word proceeds is chiefly used 
of the rehtrn from an investment; we speak of the produce 
of a farm, but of the proceeds of the money invested in farm- 
mg. The yield is what the land gives up to the farmer's de- 
mand; we speak of the return from an expenditure of money 
or labor, but of the yield of corn or oats. Harvest has also 
a figurative use, such as crop more rarely permits; we term 
a religious revival a harvest of souls; the result of lax en- 
forcement of law is a harvest of crime. As regards time, 
harvest j harvest-tide y and harvest-time alike denote the period 
or season when the crops are or should be gathered (tide being 
simply the old Saxon word for time). Harvest-home ordina- 
rily denotes the festival of harvest, and when used to denote 
simply the season always gives a suggestion of festivity and 
rejoicing, such as harvest and harvest-time by themselves do 
not express. 


HATRED 


SYNONYMS! 

ahhorveuce 

anger 

animosity 

antipathy 

aversion 


detestation 

dislike 

enmity 

grudge 

hate 


hostility 
ill will 
malevolence 
malice 
malignity 


rancor 

repugnance 

resentment 

revenge 

spite 


'Repugnance applies to that which one feels himself sum- 
moned or impelled to do or to endure, and from which he 
instinctively draws back. Aversion is the turning away of 
the mind or feelings from some person or thing, or from some 
course of action, etc. Hate, or hatred, as applied to persons, 
is intense and continued aversion, usually with disposition to 
injure; anger is sudden and brief, hatred is lingering and en- 
during; ''Her wrath became a hate,” Tennyson Pelleas and 
Ettarre st. 16, As applied to things, hatred is intense aversion, 
with desire to destroy or remove ; hatred of evil is a righteous 
passion, akin to abhorrence, but more vehement. Malice in- 
volves the active intent to injure; in the legal sense, malice 
is the intent to injure, even though with no personal ill will; 
as, a highwayman would be said to entertain malice toward the 
unknown traveler whom he attacks. Malice is direct, pressing 
toward a result; malignity is deep, lingering, and venomous, 
though often impotent to act; rancor (Bkin to rancid)\^ cherished 
malignity that has soured and festered and is virulent and 
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implacable. Spite is petty malice that delights to inflict sting- 
ing pain; grudge is deeper than spite; it is sinister and bitter; 
grudge, resentment, and revenge are all retaliatory, grudge 
being the disposition, revenge the determination to repay real 
or supposed oflense with injm’y; revenge may denote also the 
retaliatory act; resentment, the best word of the three, always 
holds itself to be justifiable, but looks less certainly to action 
than grudge or revenge. Simple goodness may arouse the 
hatred of the wicked; they will be moved to revenge only by 
what they deem an injury or affront. Compare abomination; 
anger; antipathy; enmity. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for friendship; love. 


HAVE 

SYNONYMS: 

he izL possession of hold own 

he possessed of occupy possess 

Have is the most general word, and is applied to whatever 
belongs to or is connected with one; a man has a head or a 
headache, a fortune or an opinion, a friend or an enemy; he 
has time, or has need; he may be said to have what is liis own, 
what he has borrowed, what has been entrusted to him, or 
what he has stolen. To p>ossess a thing is to have the owner- 
ship with control and enjoyment of it. To hold is to have 
in one’s hand, or securely in one’s control; a man holds his 
friend’s coat for a moment, or he holds a struggling horse ; he 
holds a promissory note, or holds an office. To own is to have 
the right of property in; to possess is to have that right in 
actual exercise; to occupy is to have possession and use, with 
some degree of permanency, with or without ownership. A 
man occupies his own house or a room in a hotel; a man may 
own a farm of which he is not in possession because a tenant 
occupies it and is determined to hold it; the proprietor owns 
the property, but the tenant is in possession. To he in 
possession differs from possess in that to possess denotes both 
right and fact, while to he in possession denotes simply the 
fact with no affirmation as to the right. To have reason is 
to be endowed with the faculty; to he in possession of one’s 
reason denotes that the faculty is in actual present exercise. 
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HAZARD 

SYNONYMS: 

accident chance danger jeopardy risk 

casualty contingency fortuity peril venture 

Hazard is the incurring the possibility of loss or harm for 
the possibility of benefit; danger may have no compensating 
alternative. In hazard the possibilities of gain or loss are 
nearly balanced; in risk the possibility of loss is the chief 
thought; the fool-hardy take great risks in mere wantonness; 
in chance and venture the hope of good predommates; we 
speak of a merchant's venture, but of an insurance company's 
risk; one may be driven by circumstances to i*un a risk; he 
freely seeks a venture; we speak of the chance of winning, the 
hazard or risk of losing. Accidents are incalculable; casualties 
may be to a certain extent anticipated; death and wounds are 
casualties of battle, certain to happen to some, but uncertain 
as to whom or how many. A contingency is simply an inde- 
terminable future event, which may or may not be attended 
with danger or risk. See acoiden:?; danger. 

ANTONYMS: 

assurance necessity protection safety surety 

certainty plan safeguard security 


HEALTHY 

SYNONYMS: 

kale kygieuic saiiitary vigorous 

kealtkful salubrious sound well 

kearty salutary strong ivkolesome 

Healthy is most correctly used to signify possessing or en- 
joying health or its resulte; as, a healthy person; a healthy 
condition. Healthful signifies promotive of health, tending 
or adapted to confer, preserve, or promote health; as a 
healthful climate. Wholesome food in a healthful climate 
makes a healthy man. With healthful are ranged the words 
hygienic, salubrious, salutary, sanitary, and wholesome, while 
the other words are associated with healthy. Salubrious is 
always used in the physical sense, and is chiefly applied to 
air or climate. Salutary is now chiefly used in the moral i 
sense; as, a salutary lesson. 

ANTONYMS: 

delicate exhausted fragile sick wasted worn down| 

diseased failing frail unhealthy weak Worn out 

emaciated fainting ill unsound worn 
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SYNONYMS: 
abet befriend 

HELP 

foster 

succor 

sustain 

aid 

cooperate 

second 

support 

uphold 

assist ' 

enoonrage 

stand by 


Help expresses greater dependence and deeper need than 
aid. In extremity we say “God help me!” rather than “God 
aid me!” In time of danger we cry ^Hielp! help!” rather 
than ^^aid! aid!” To aid is to second another's own exertions. 
We can speak of helping the helpless, but not of aiding them. 
Help includes aid, but aid may fall short of the meaning of 
help. In law to aid or abet makes one a principal. (Com- 
pare synonyms for accessory.) To cooperate is to aid as an 
equal; to assist implies a subordinate and secondary relation. 
One assists a fallen friend to rise; he cooperates with him 
in helping others. Encourage refers to mental aid, as uphold 
now usually does; succor and support, oftenest to material as- 
sistance. We encourage the timid or despondent, succor the 
endangered, support the weak, uphold those who else might 
be shaken or east down. Compare abet; promote. 
ANTONYMS: 

counteract discourage oppose resist thwart withstand 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Help in an enterprise with money; help to success; against 
the enemy. 

HERETIC 

SYNONYMS: 

apostate dissenter nonconfoi^ist renegade traitor 
deserter heresiarch. pervert scMsmatio 

Etymologically, a heretic is one who takes or chooses his 
own belief, instead of the belief of his church; hence, a 
heretic is one who denies commonly accepted views, or who 
holds opinions contrary to the recognized standard or tenets 
of any established religious, philosophical, or other system, 
school, or party; the religious sense of the word is the pre- 
dominant one; a schismatic is primarily one who produces 
a split or rent in the church. A heretic differs in doctrine 
from the religious body with which he is connected; a scMs^ 
maiic differs in doctrine or practise, or in both. A heretic may 
be reticent, or even silent; a schismatic introduces divisions. A 
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heresiarch is the author of a heresy or the leader of a heretical 
party, and is thus at once a heretic and a schismatic. An 
apostate is one who forsalses a faith that he formerly pro- 
fessed. 

He [the Roman emperor Julian] had been a professed Christian, but 
he fell from Ohnstiamty, and turned Pagan; and, therefore, is called the 
apostate. Edwards Hist. Redemption, per. ni, ch. 3, p. 321. 

A pervert is one who is regarded as “perverted^' from a true 
to a false faith; the same person is often called a pervert by 
those whom he leaves and a “convert” by those whom he 
joins. With advancing ideas of religious liberty, the odious 
sense once attached to these words is largely modified, and 
heretic is often used playfully. Dissenter and nonconformist 
are terms specifically applied to English subjects who hold 
themselves aloof from the Church of England; the former 
term is extended to non-adherents of the established church 
in some other countries, as Russia. A deserter is one who 
forsakes duty or allegiance; a soldier who becomes a de- 
serter may simply abscond, or he may “desert to the enemy,” 
— one of the most unpardonable of military offenses; a rene- 
gade may be a deserter in either sense, though the latter is 
the prevailing one; in the ancient struggles against the Mo- 
hammedan powers a Christian who joined the Turks or 
Moors was distinctively called a renegade. A traitor is one 
who basely betrays his associates either in religious, civil, 
or military life (compare treasoit under fraud). 

Judas Iscariot, which also was the traitor. LuTce vi, 16, 

HETEROGENEOUS 

STNOITTMS: 

confused mingled unHomogeneous 

conglomerate miscellaneous unlike 

discordant mixed va r iant 

dissimilar non-komogeneous various 

Substances quite unlike are heterogeneous as regards each 
other. A heterogeneous mixture is one whose constituents are 
not only unlike in kind, but unevenly distributed; cement is 
composed of substances such as lime, sand, and clay, which 
are heterogeneous as regards each other, but the cement is 
said to be homogeneous if the different constituents are evenly 
mixed throughout, so that any one portion of the mixture i§ 
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exactly like any other. A substance may fail of being homo- 
geneous and yet not be heterogeneous, in which case it is said 
to be non-homogeneous or unhomo geneous; a bar of iron that 
contains flaws, air-bubbles, etc., or for any other reason is not 
of uniform structure and density throughout, though no foreign 
substance be mixed with the iron, is said to be non-homo- 
geneous. A miscellaneous mixture may or may not be hetero- 
geneous; if the objects are alike in kind, but diiferent in 
size, form, quality, use, etc., and without special order or 
relation, the collection is miscellaneous; if the objects differ in 
kind, such a mixture is also, and more strictly, heterogeneous ; 
a pile of unassorted lumber is miscellaneous; the contents 
of a school-boy’s pocket are commonly miscellaneous and 
might usually be termed heterogeneous as well. See complex. 

ANTONYMS: 

alike identical pure similar 

homogeneous like same uniform 

HIDE 

STNONTMS: 

bury cover eutomb overwhelm suppress 

clow disguise inter screen veil 

conceal dissemble mash secrete 

Hide is the general term, including all the rest, signifying to 
put out of sight or beyond ready observation or approach; a 
thing may be hidden by intention, by accident, or by the im- 
perfection of the faculties of the one from whom it is hidden; 
in their games, children hide the slipper, or hide themselves 
from each other; a man unconsciously hides a picture from 
another by standing before it, or hides a thing from himself 
by laying something else over it. Even an unconscious object 
may hide another; as, a cloud hides the sun, or a building 
hides some part of the prospect by intervening between it 
and the observer’s position. As an act of persons, to conceal 
is always intentional; one may hide his face in anger, grief, 
or abstraction; he conceals his face when he fears recogni- 
tion. A house is hidden by foliage; the bird’s nest is art- 
fully concealed. Secrete is a stronger word than conceal, 
and is used chiefly of such material objects as may be sep- 
arated from the person, or from their ordinary surroundings, 
and put in unlooked-for places; a man conceals a scar on his 
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face, but 'does not secrete it; a thief secretes stolen goods; an 
officer may also be said to sectete himself to watch the thief. A 
thing is covered by putting something over or around it, whether 
by accident or design; it is soecned by putting something be- 
fore it, always with some purpose of protection from observa- 
tion, inconvenience, attack, censure, etc. In the figurative use, a 
person may Mde honorable feelings; he conceals an evil or hos- 
tile intent. Anything which is effectually covered and Mdden 
under any mass or accumulation is buried. Money is buried in 
the ground ; a body is buned in the sea; a paper is buried under 
other documents. Whatever is buried is Mdden or concealed; 
but there are many ways of hiding or concealing a thing without 
burying it. So a person may be covered with wraps, and not 
buried under them. Bury may be used of any object, entomb 
and mter only of a dead body. Figuratively, one may be said to 
be buried in business, in study, etc. Compare imijiirse; pal- 
liate. 

ANTONYMS; 

admit disclose exhume 

advertise discover expose 

avow disinter lay hare 

betray divulge lay open 

confess exhibit make known 

HIGH 

SYNONYMS: 

elevated exalted noble steep towering 

eminent lofty proud tall nplifted 

Beepj while an antonym of high in usage, may apply to the 
very same distance simply measured in an opposite direction, 
high applying to vertical distance measured from below up- 
ward, and deey to vertical distance measured from above down- 
ward; as, a deep valley nestling between high mountains. High 
is a relative term signifying greatly raised above any object, 
base, or surface, in comparison with what is usual, or with 
some standard; a table is high if it exceeds thirty inches; a 
hill is not high at a hundred feet. That is tall whose height is 
greatly in excess of its breadth or diameter, and whose actual 
height is great for an object of its kind; as, a tall tree; a tail 
man; tall grass. That is lofty which is imposing or majestic 
in height; we term a spire tall with reference to its altitude, or 
lofty with reference to its majestic appearance. That is 


manifest show 

promulgate tell 

publish uncover 

raise unmask 

reveal unveil 
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elevated which is raised somewhat above its surroundings; that 
is eminent which is far above them; as, an elevated platform, 
an eminent promontory. In the figurative sense, elevated is less 
than emmenty and this less than exalted; we speak of high, 
lofty, or elevated thoughts, aims, etc., in the good sense, but 
sometimes of high feelings, looks, words, etc., in the invidious 
sense of haughty or arrogant. A high ambition may be merely 
selfish; a lofty ambition is worthy and noble. Towering, in 
the literal sense compares with lofty and majestic; but in the 
figurative sense, its use is almost invidious; as a towering 
passion ; a towering ambition disregards and crushes all oppos- 
ing considerations, however rational, lovely, or holy. Compare 
Steep. 

ANTONYMS: 


base 

deep 

degraded 

depressed 

dwarfed 

inferior 

low 

mean 

short 

stunted 



HINDER 



SYNONYMS: 




baffle 

balk 

bar 

block 

ckeok 

clog 

coanteract 

defer 

delay 

deter 

embarrass 

encumber 

foil 

frustrate 

hamper 

impede 

interrupt 

obstruct 

oppose 

postpone 

prevent 

prolong 

resist 

retard 

stay 

stop 

thwart 


To hinder is to keep from action, progress, motion, or growth, 
or to make such action, progress, motion, or growth later in 
beginning or completion than it would otherwise have been. 
An action is prevented by anything that comes in before it to 
make it impossible; it is hindered by anything that keeps it 
from either beginning or ending so soon as it otherwise would, 
or as expected or intended. It is more common, however, to 
say that the start is delayed, the progress hindered. An action 
that is hindered does not take place at the appointed or appro- 
priate time ; that which is prevented does not take place at all ; 
to hinder a thing long enough may amount to preventing it. A 
railroad-train may be hindered by a snow-storm from arriving 
on time; it may by special order be prevented from starting. 
To retard is simply to make slow by any means whatever. To 
obstruct is to hinder, or possibly to prevent advance or passage 
by putting something in the way; to oppose or resist is to hinder • 
or possibly to prevent by directly contrary or hostile action, 
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resist being the stronger term and having more suggestion of 
physical force; obstructed roads hinder the march of an enemy, 
though there may be no force strong enough to oppose it; one 
opposes £t measure, a motion, an amendment, or the like ; it is a 
criminal offense to resist an ofScer in the discharge of his 
duty; the physical system may resist the attack of disease or 
the action of a remedy. Compare conquer; defer; impedi- 
ment; obstruct; protract. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for quiQKm, 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Hinder one in his progress; from acting promptly; by 
opposition. 

HISTORY 

SYNONYMS: 

acootmt biogpraphy mnnimeiLi record 

annals chronicle narration register 

archives memoir narrative story 

autobiography memorial recital 

History is a systematic record of past events. Annals and 
chronicles relate events with little regard to their relative 
importance, and with complete subserviency to their succession 
in time. Annals are yearly records ; chronicles follow the order 
of time. Both necessarily lack emphasis, selection, and per- 
spective. Archives are public records, which may be annals, 
or chronicles, or deeds of property, etc. Memoirs generally 
record the lives of individuals or facts pertaining to individual 
lives. A biography is distinctly a written account of one per- 
son’s life and actions; an autobiography is a biography written 
by the person whose life it records. Annals, archives, chroni- 
cles, biographies, and memoirs and other records furnish the 
materials of history. History recounts events with careful 
attention to their importance, their mutual relations, their 
causes and consequences, selecting and grouping events on the 
ground of interest or importance. History is usually applied 
to such an account of events affecting communities and nations, 
though sometimes we speak of the history of a single eminent 
life. Compare record. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for fiction. 
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SYNONYMS: 

blessed devoted Hallowed saintly 

consecrated divine sacred set apart 

Sacred is applied to that which is to be regarded as inviolable 
on any account, and so is not restricted to divine things ; there- 
fore in its lower applications it is less than holy. That which 
is sacred may be made so by institution, decree, or association; 
that which is holy is so by its own nature, possessing intrinsic 
moral purity, and, in the highest sense, absolute moral perfec- 
tion. God is holy; his commands are sacred. Holy may be 
applied also to that which is hallowed; as, “the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground,” Ex. in, 5. In such use holy is 
more than sac^edy as if the very qualities of a spiritual or 
divine presence were imparted to the place or object. Divine 
has been used with great looseness, as applying to anything 
eminent or admirable, in the line either of goodness or of mere 
power, as to eloquence, music, etc., but there is a commendable 
tendency to restrict the word to its higher sense, as designating 
that which belongs to or is worthy of the Divine Being. Com- 
pare perfect; pure. 

ANTONYMS: 

abominable impure unconsecrated unsanctifled 

common polluted unhallowed wicked 

cursed secular unholy worldly 


HOME 

SYNONYMS: 

abode dwelling Habitation HeartHstone ingleside 
domicil fireside HeartH House residence 

Abode, dwelling, and habitation are used with little difference 
of meaning to denote the place where one habitually lives; 
abode and habitation belong to the poetic or elevated style. 
Even dwelling is not used in familiar speech; a person says 
“my house, “my home/^ or more formally “my residence.^^ 
Home, from the Anglo-Saxon, denoting originally a dnjuelling, 
came to mean an endeared dwelling as the scene of domestic 
love and happy and cherished family life, a sense to which 
there is an increasing tendency to restrict the word — desirably 
so, since we have other words to denote the mere dwelling-place ; 
we say “The wretched tenement could not be called home/’ or 
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“The humble cabin was dear to him as the home of his child- 
hood." 

B.om6\ not mezely foui &qtiaie walls, 

Though with pi etui es hung and gilded; 

Home IS whoze affection calls — 

Where its shizne the heart has builded. 

Thus the word comes to signify any place of rest and peace, 
and especially heaven, as the souFs peaceful and eternal dwell- 
ing-place. 


HONEST 

SYNONYMS: 


candid frank ingenuous 

equitable genuine just 

fair good sincere 

faithful honorable straightforward 


true 

trustworthy 

trusty 

upright 


One who is honest in the ordinaiy sense acts or is always 
disposed to act with careful regard for the rights of others, 
especially in matters of business or property; one who is 
honorable scrupulously observes the dictates of a personal honor 
that is higher than any demands of mercantile law or public 
opinion, and will do nothing unwoiiby of his own inherent 
nobility of soul. The honest man does not steal, cheat, or 
defraud ; the honorable man will not take an unfair advantage 
that would be allowed him; he will make a sacrifice which no 
one could require of him, when his own sense of right demands 
it. One who is honest in the highest and fullest sense is scrupu- 
lously careful to adhere to all known truth and right even in 
thought. In this sense honest differs from honorable as having 
regard rather to absolute truth and right than to even the 
highest personal honor. Compare candid; justice. 


ANTONYMS; 

deceitful faithless hypocritical perfidious unfaithful 

dishonest false l^dng traitorous unscrupulous 

disingenuous fraudulent mendacious treacherous untrue 


HORIZONTAL 

SYNONYMS: 

even flat level plain plane 

horizontal signifies in the direction of or parallel to the 
horizon. For practical purposes level and horizontal are identi- 
cal, though level, as the more popular word, is more loosely 
used of that which has no especially noticeable elevations or 
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inequalities ; as, a level road. Flaty according to its derivation 
from the Anglo-Saxon flet, a door, applies to a surface only, 
and, in the first and most usual sense, to a surface that is 
horizontal or level m al] directions; a line may be Icvelj a floor 
is fiat; fiat is also applied in a derived sense to any plane sur- 
face without irregularities or elevations, as a picture may be 
painted on the fiat surface of a perpendicular wall. Vlane 
applies only to a surface, and is used with more mathematical 
exactness than fiat. The adjective plain, originally the same 
word as plane, is now rarely used except in the figurative 
senses, but the original sense appears in the noun, as we speak 
of ^'a wide plain. AVe speak of a horizontal line, a flat morass, 
a level road, a plain country, a plane surface (especially in the 
scientific sense) . That which is level may not be even, and that 
which is even may not be level; a level road may be very rough ; 
a slope may be even. 

ANTONYMS: 

broken inclined rolling rugged sloping 

hilly irregular rough slanting uneven 

HUMANE 

SYNONYMS: 

henevolent compassionate human pitying 

henig^ant for^ving kind sympathetic 

charitable gentle kind-hearted tender 

clement gracious merciful tender-hearted 

Human denotes wbat pertains to mankind, with no suggestion 
as to its being good or evil ; as, the human race ; human quali- 
ties; we speak of human achievements, virtues, or excellences, 
human follies, vices, or crimes. Humane denotes what may 
rightly be expected of mankind at its best in the treatment of 
sentient beings; a humane enterprise or endeavor is one that 
is intended to prevent or relieve suffering. The humane man 
will not needlessly inflict pain upon the meanest thing that 
lives; a merciful man is disposed to withhold or mitigate the 
suffering even of the guilty. The compassionate man sym- 
pathizes with and desires to relieve actual suffering, while one 
who is humane would forestall and prevent the suffering which 
he sees to be possible. Compare mercy; pitiful; pity. 
ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for barbarous. 
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SYNONYMS: 

chase hunting inquisition pursuit search 

A hunt may be either the aet of pursuing or the act of seek- 
ing, or a combination of the two. A chase or pursuit is after 
that which is fleeing or departmg ; a search is for that which is 
hidden ; a hunt may be for that which is either hidden or flee- 
ing; a search is a minute and careful seeking, and is especially 
applied to a locality ; we make a search of or through a house, 
for an object, in which connection it would be colloquial to say 
a hunt. Hunt never quite loses its association with fleld-sports, 
where it includes both search and chase; the search tni the 
game is hunted out, and the chase till it is hunted down. Figu- 
ratively, we speak of literary pursuits, or of the pursuit of 
knowledge; a search for reasons; the chase of fame or honor; 
hunt, in flgurative use, inclines to the unfavorable sense of 
inquisition, but with more of dash and aggressiveness; as, a 
hunt for heresy. 

HYPOCRISY 

SYNONYMS: 

affectation formalism pretense sham 

cant Pharisaism sanctimoniousness 

dissimulation pietism sanctimony 

Pretense (from L. prcetendo) primarily signifies the holding 
something forward as having certain rights or claims, whether 
truly or falsely; in the good sense, it is now rarely used except 
with a negative; as, there can be no pretense that this is due; 
a false pretense implies the possibility of a true pretense; but, 
alone and unlimited, pretense commonly signifies the offering 
of something for what it is not. Hyx>ocrisy is the false pretense 
of moral excellence, either as a cover for actual wrong, or for 
the sake of the credit and advantage attaching to virtue. Cant 
(from L. cantus, a song), primarily the singsong iteration of 
the language of any party, school, or sect, denotes the mechani- 
cal and pretentious use of religious phraseology, without cor- 
responding feeling or character; sanctimoniousness is the 
assumption of a saintly manner without a saintly character. As 
cant is hypocrisy in utterance, so sanctimoniousness is hypocrisy 
in appearance, as in looks, tones, etc. Pietism, originally a 
word of good import, is now chiefly nsed for an unregulated 
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emotionalism; formalism is an exaggerated devotion to forms, 
rites, and ceremonies, without corresponding earnestness of 
heart; sham (identical in origm with shame) is a trick or de- 
vice that puts one to shame, or that shamefully disappoints 
expectation or falsifies appearance. Affectation is in matters of 
intellect, taste, etc., much what hypocrisy is in morals and 
religion; affectation might be termed petty hypocrisy. Com- 
pare DECEPTION. 

ANTONYMS: 

candor genuineness ingenuousness sincerity truth 
frankness honesty openness transparency truthfulness 

HYPOCRITE 

SYNONYMS: 

cheat deceiver dissembler impostor pretender 

A hypocrite (from Gr. hypohrites, one who answers on the 
stage, an actor, especially a mimic actor) is one who acts a 
false part, or assumes a character other than the real. Deceiver 
is the most comprehensive term, including all the other words 
of the group. The deceiver seeks to give false impressions of 
any matter where he has an end to gain; the dissembler or 
hypocrite seeks to give false impressions in regard to himself. 
The dissembler is content if he can keep some base conduct or 
evil purpose from being discovered; the hypocrite seeks not 
merely to cover his vices, but to gain credit for virtue. The 
cheat and impostor endeavor to make something out of those 
they may deceive. The cheat is the inferior and more merce- 
nary, as the thimble-rig gambler; the impostor may aspire to a 
fortune or a throne. Compare hypocrisy. 

ANTONYMS: 

The antonyms of hypocrite are to be found only in phrases 
embodying lie adjectives candid, honest, ingenuous, sincere, 
true, etc. 

HYPOTHESIS 

SYNONYMS: 

conjeoture scbeme suppositiou system 

guess speenlation. smuoiise theory 

A hypothesis is a statement of what is deemed possibly true, 
assumed and reasoned upon as if certainly true, with a view of 
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reaching truth not yet surely knoTvn ; especially, in the sciences, 
a hypothesis is a comprehensive tentative explanation of certain 
phenomena, which is meant to include all other facts of the 
same class, and which is assumed as true till there has been 
opportunity to bring all related facts into comparison; if the 
hypothesis explains all the facts, it is regarded as verified; 
till then it is regarded as a worMng hypothesis, that is, one 
that may answer for present practical purposes. A hypothesis 
may be termed a comprehensive guess, A guess is a swift con- 
clusion from data directly at hand, and held as probable or 
tentative, while one confessedly lacks material for absolute 
certainty. A conjecture is more methodical than a guess, while 
a supposition is still slower and more settled ; a conjecture, like 
a guess, is preliminary and tentative; a suppiosition is more 
nearly final ; a surmise is more floating and %isionary, and often 
sinister; as, a surmise that a stranger may be a pickpocket. 
Theory is used of the mental coordination of facts and prin- 
ciples, that may or may not prove correct; a machine may be 
perfect in theory, but useless in fact. Scheme may be used as 
nearly equivalent to theory, but is more frequently applied to 
proposed action, and in the sense of a somewhat visionary plan. 
A speculation may be wholly of the brain, resting upon no facts 
worthy of consideration; system is the highest of these terms, 
having most of assurance and fixity; a system unites many 
facts, phenomena, or doctrines into an orderly and consistent 
whole; we speak of a system of theology, of the Copernican 
system of the universe. Compare system. 

ANTONYMS; 

certainty demonstration discovery evidence fact proof 

IDEA 

SYNONYMS: 

apprelteiLsioiL design impression plan 

arobetype fancy judgment pnrpose 

lielief fantasy model sentiment 

conceit ideal notion snpposition 

concept image opinion theory 

conception imagination pattern thonglit 

Idea is in Greek a form or an image. The word signified in 
early philosophical use the archetype or primal image which the 
Platonic philosophy supposed to be the model or pattern that 
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existing objects imperfectly embody. This high sense has nearly 
disappeared from the word idea^ and has been largely appro- 
priated by ideal, though somethmg of the original meaning still 
appears when in theological or philosophical language we sjieak 
of the ideas of G-od. The present popular use of idea makes it 
to signify any product of mental apprehension or activity, con- 
sidered as an object of knowledge or thought; this coincides 
with the primitive sense at but a single point — that an idea 
is mental as opposed to anything substantial or physical ; thus, 
almost any mental product, as a belief, conception, design, 
opinion, etc., may now be called an idea.^ Compare f^cy; 

IDEAL. 

ANTONYMS: 

actuality fact reality substance 

IDEAL 

SYNONYMS: 

archetype model pattern standard 

idea original prototype 

An ideal is that which is conceived or taken as the highest 
type of excellence or ultimate object of attainment. The 
archetype is the primal form, actual or imaginary, according 
to which any existing thing is constructed; the prototype has 
or has had actual existence; in the derived sense, as in metrol- 
ogy, a prototype may not be the original form, but one having 
equal authority with that as a standard. An ideal may be 
primal, or may be slowly developed even from failures and by 
negations ; an ideal is meant to be perfect, not merely the thing 
that has been attained or is to be attained, but the best con- 
ceivable thing that could by possibility be attained. The artistes 
ideal is his own mental image, of which his finished work is but 
an imperfect expression. The original is the first specimen, 
good or bad ; the original of a master is superior to all copies. 
The standard may be below the ideal. The ideal is imaginary, 
and ordinarily unattainable; the standard is concrete, and 
ordinarily attainable, being a measure to which all else of its 
kind must conform; as, the standard of weights and measures, 
of corn, or of cotton. The idea of virtue is the mental con- 
cept or image of virtue in general; the ideal of virtue is the 
mental concept or image of virtue in its highest conceivable 
perfection Compare exaimtle; idea. 
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ANTONYMS: 

accomplishment action doing fact practise 

achievement attainment embodiment incarnation reahty 
act development execution performance leahzation 


IDIOCY 

SYNONYMS: 

fatuity foolislinesa incapacity stupidity 

folly imbecility senselessness 

Idiocy is a state of mental unsoundness amounting almost 
or qmte to total absence of understanding. Imbecility is a 
condition of mental weakness, which may or may not be as 
complete as that of idiocy, but is at least such as to incapacitate 
for the serious duties of hfe. Incapacity, or lack of legal 
qualification for certain acts, necessarily results from imbecility, 
but may also result from other causes, as from insanity or from 
age, sex, etc. ; as, the incapacity of a minor to make a contract. 
Idiocy or imbecility is weakness of mind, while insanity is 
disorder or abnormal action of mind. Folly and foolishness 
denote a want of mental and often of moral balance. Fatuity 
is sometimes used as equivalent to idiocy, but more frequently 
signifies conceited and excessive foolishness or folly. Stupidity 
is dulness and slowness of mental action which may range all 
the way from lack of normal readiness to absolute imbecility. 
Compare insanitt. 

ANTONYMS: 

acuteness brilliancy common sense sagacity soundness 

astuteness capacity intelligence sense wisdom 


IDLE 

SYNONYMS: 

inactive inert slothful trifling nnocenpied 

indolent lazy slngg^sb. nnemil^oyed vacant 

Idle in all uses rests upon its root meaning, as derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon idel, which signifies vain, empty, useless. Idle 
thus denotes not primarily the absence of action, but vain action 
— ^the absence of useful, effective action ; the idle schoolboy may 
be very actively whittling his desk or tormenting his neighbors. 
Doing nothing whatever is the secondary meaning of idle. One 
may be temporarily idle of necessity; if he is habitually idle, it 
is Hs own fault. Lassy signifies indisposed to exertion, averse 
to labor; idleness is in fact; laziness is in disposition or inclina- 
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tion, A lazy person may chance to be employed in useful work, 
but he acts without energy or impetus. We speak figuratively 
of a lazy stream. The inert person seems like dead matter 
(characterized by inertia), powerless to move; the sluggish 
moves heavily and toilsomely; the most active person may 
sometimes find the bodily or mental powers sluggish. Slothful 
belongs in the moral realm, denoting a self-indulgent aversion 
to exertion. ^^The slothful hideth his hand in his bosom; it 
grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth,'^ Prov, xxvi, 15. 
Indolent is a milder term for the same quality; the indolent 
man loves inaction. Compare vain*. 

ANTONYMS) 

active busy diligent employed industrious occupied working 


IGNORANT 

SYNONYMS: 

illsinformed xmeiiligliteaLed imleamed 'autauglit 

illiterate Tuunformed unlettered untutored 

uneducated uxdnstrueted unskilled 

Ignorant signifies destitute of education or knowledge, or 
lacking knowledge or information; it is thus a relative term. 
The most learned man is still ignorant of many things; persons 
are spoken of as ignorant who have not the knowledge that has 
become generally diffused in the world; the ignorant savage 
may be well instructed in matters of the field and the chase, and 
is thus more properly untutored than ignorant. Illiterate is 
without letters and the knowledge that comes through reading. 
Unlettered is similar in meaning to illiterate^ but less absolute; 
the unlettered man may have acquired the art of reading and 
writing and some elementary knowledge; the uneducated man 
has never taken any systematic course of mental training. 
Ignorance is relative; illiteracy is absolute; we have statistics 
of illiteracy; no statistics of ignorance are possible. 


ANTONYMS: 

educated 

learned skilled 

wellslnformed 

instructed 

sage trained 

IMAGINATION 

wise 

SYNONYMS: 

fancy 

fantasy 

pkantasy 


The old psychology treated of the Beproductive Imagination, 
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which simply reproduces the images that the mind has in any 
way acquired, and the Productive Imagination which modifies 
and combines mental images so as to produce what is ratually 
new. To this Beproduetive Imagination President Noah Porter 
and others have given the name of phantasy or fantasy (many 
psychologists preferring the former spelling). Phantasy or 
fantasy, so understood, presents numerous and varied images, 
often combining them into new forms with exceeding vividness, 
yet without any true constructive power, but with the mind 
adrift, blindly and passively following the laws of association, 
and with reason and will in torpor; the mental images being 
perhaps as varied and as vivid, but also as purposeless and 
unsystematized as the visual images in a kaleidoscope, such 
fantasy (often loosely called imagination) appears in dreaming, 
revery, somnambulism, and intoxication. Fantasy in ordinary 
usage simply denotes capricious or erratic fancy, as appears 
in the adjective fantastic. Imagination and fancy differ from 
fantasy in bringing the images and their combinations under 
the control of the will; imagination is the broader and higher 
term, including fancy; imagination is the act or power of imag- 
ing or of reimaging objects of perception or thought, of combin- 
ing the products of knowledge in modified, new, or ideal forms 
— the creative or constructive power of the mind; while fancy 
is the act or power of forming pleasing, graceful, whimsical, 
or odd mental images, or of combining them with little regard 
to rational processes of construction; imagination in its lower 
form. Both fancy and imagination recombine and modify 
mental images; either may work with the other's materials; 
imagination may glorify the tiniest flower; fancy *may play 
around a mountain or a star ; the one great distinction between 
them is that fancy is superficial, while imagination is deep, 
essential, spiritual. Wordsworth, who was the first clearly to 
draw the distinction between the fancy and the imagination, 
states it as follows: 

To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to combine, belong as well to 
the imagination as to the fancy; bnt either the materials evoked and com- 
bined aie different; or they are brought together under a different law, and 
for a different purpose JPancy does not require that the materials which 
she makes use of should he susceptible of changes in their constitution 
from her touch; and where they admit of modification, it is enough for her 
purpose if it be slight, limited, and evanescent. Directly the reverse of 
these are the desires and demands of the imagination She recoils from 
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everything hut the plastic, the phant, and the indefinite. She leaves it to 
fancy to describe Queen Mah as coming: 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. 

Having CO speak of stature, she does not tell you that her gigantic angel 
was as tall as Pompey’s Pillar; much less that he was twelve cubits or twelve 
hundred cubits high, or that his dimensions equalled these of Teneriffe or 
Atlas; because these, and if they were a million times as high, it would be 
the same, are bounded. The expression is, “His stature reached the sky I 
the illimitable firmament I” — ^When the magination frames a compansoi', 
. . . a sense of the truth of the likeness from the moment that it is 

perceived grows — and continues to grow — ^upon the mind, the resemblanoB 
depending less upon outline of form and feature than upon expression 
and effect, less upon casual and outstanding than upon inherent and 
internal properties * 

Poetical Works, Pref to Ed. of 1815, p. 646, app. [t. & H. 1851.] 

So far as actual images are concerned, both fancy and 
imagination are limited to the materials furnished by the exter- 
nal world; it is remarkable that among all the representations 
of gods or demigods, fiends and demons, griffins and chimsaras, 
the human mind has never invented one organ or attribute that 
is not presented in human or animal life ; the lion may have a 
human head and an eaglets wings and claws, but in the various 
features, individually, there is absolutely nothing new. But 
imagination can transcend the work of fancy j and compare an 
image drawn from the external world with some spiritual truth 
born in the mind itself, or infuse a series of images with such a 
spiritual truth, molding them as needed for its more vivid 
expression. 

The imagination modifies images, and gives unity to variety; it sees all 
things in one. . . . There is the epic imagination, the perfection of 

which is in Milton; and the dramatic, of which Shakespeare is the abso- 
lute master. Oolbbidgz] Table Talk June 28, 1834. 

Fancy keeps the material image prominent and clear, and 
works not only with it, but for it ; imagination always uses the 
material object as the minister of something greater than itself, 
and often almost loses the object in the spiritual idea with 
which she has associated it, and for which alone she values it- 
Fancy flits about the surface, and is airy and playful, sometimes 
petty and sometimes false; imagination goes to the heart of 


* The whole discussion from which the quotation is taken is worthy of, 
and will well repay careful study. 
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things, and is deep, earnest, serious, and seeks always and 
ever3rwhere for essential truth. Fancy sets off, variegates, and 
decorates; imagination transforms and exalts. Fancy delights 
and entertains; imagination moves and thrills. Imagination is 
not only poetic or literary, but scientific, philosophical, and 
practical. By imagination the architect sees the unity of a 
building not yet begun, and the inventor sees the unity and 
varied interactions of a machine never yet constructed, even 
a unity that no human eye ever can see, since when the machine 
is in actual motion, one part may hide the connecting parts, 
and yet all keep the unity of the inventor’s thought. By imagi^- 
nation a Newton sweeps sun, planets, and stars into unity with 
the earth and the apple that is drawn irresistibly to its surface, 
and sees them all within the circle of one grand law. Science, 
philosophy, and mechanical invention have little use for fancy, 
but the creative, penetrative power of imagination is to them 
the breath of life, and the condition of all advance and success. 
See also fancy; idea. 


IMMEDIATELY 

SYTXOKTMiSi 

at oxLce instanter presently straigKtway 

directly instantly right away this instant 

forthwith now right off without delay 

The strong and general human tendency to procrastination is 
shown in the progressive weakening of the various words in this 
group. Immediately primarily signifies without the interven- 
tion of anything as a medium, hence without the intervention of 
any, even the briefest, interval or lapse of time. By and by, 
which was once a synonym, has become an antonym of im~ 
mediately, meaning at some (perhaps remote) future time. 
Directly, which once meant with no intervening time, now 
means after some little while ; presently no longer means in this 
very present, but before very long. Even immediately is sliding 
from its instantaneousness, so that we are fain to substitute at 
once, instantly, etc., when we would make promptness emphatic. 
Bight away and right off are vigorous conversational expres- 
sions in the United States. 

ANTONYMS: 

after a while by and by hereafter in the future some time 
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IMMERSE 

STNONTMS; 

Tinry dip douse duck immerge plunge sink submerge 

Dip is Saxon, while immerse is Latin for the same initial act : 
dip is accordingly the more popular and commonplace, 'immerse 
the more elegant and dignified expression in many cases. To 
speak of baptism by immersion as dipping now seems rude; 
though entirely proper and usual in early English. Baptists 
now universally use the word immense. To dip and to immerse 
alike signify to hury or submerge some object in a liquid; but 
dip implies that the object dipped is at once removed from the 
liquid, while immerse is wholly silent as to the removal. Im- 
merse also suggests more absolute completeness of the action; 
one may dip his sleeve or dip a sponge in a liquid, if he but 
touches the edge; if he immerses it, he completely sinks it 
under, and covers it with the liquid. Submerge implies that the 
object can not readily be removed, if at all; as, a submerged 
wreck. To plunge is to immerse suddenly and violently, for 
which douse and duck are colloquial terms. Dip is used, also, 
unlike the other words, to denote the putting of a hollow vessel 
into a liquid in order to remove a portion of it; in this sense 
we say dip upj dip out. Compare synonyms for BijEY. 
PREPOSITION: 

The object is immersed in water. 

IMMINENT 

SYNONYMS: 

impeudiug tkreateniug 

Imminent^ from the Latin, with the sense of projecting over, 
signifies liable to happen at once, as some calamity, dangerous 
and close at hand. Impending, also from the Latin, with the 
sense of hanging over, is closely akin to imminent, but some- 
what less emphatic. Imminent is more immediate, impending 
more remote, tJireatemng more contingent. An impending 
evil is almost sure to happen at some uncertain time, perhaps 
very near; an imminent peril is one liable to befall very 
speedily ; a threatening peril may be near or remote, but always 
with hope that it may be averted. 

ANTONYMS: 

chimerical doubtful problematical unllktf/ 

contingent improbable unexpected 
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SYNONYMS: 

bar elog encnmbrance obstacle 

barrier difficulty Mndrance obstruction 

Difficulty makes an undertaking otherwise than easy. That 
which rests upon one as a burden is an encumbrance. An 
impediment is primarily something that cheeks the foot or in 
any way makes advance slow or difficult; an obstacle is some- 
thing that stands across the way, an obstruction something that 
is built or placed across the way. An obstruction is always 
an obstacle, but an obstacle may not always be properly termed 
an obstruction; boxes and bales placed on the sidewalk are 
obstructions to travel; an ice-floe is an obstacle to navigation, 
and may become an obstruction if it closes an inlet or channel. 
A hindrance (kindred with hind, behind) is anything that 
makes one come behind or short of his purpose. An impedi- 
ment may be either what one finds in his way or what he 
carries with him; impedimenta was the Latin name for the 
ba^age of a soldier or of an army. The tendency is to view 
an impediment as something constant or, at least for a time, 
continuous; as, an impediment in one^s speech. A difficulty 
or a hindrance may be either within one or without; a speaker 
may find difficulty in expressing himself, or difficulty in holding 
the attention of restless children. An encumbrance is always 
what one carries with him; an obstacle or an obstruction is 
always without. To a marching soldier the steepness ot 
a mountain path is a difficulty, loose stones are impediments, 
a fence is an obstruction, a cliff or a boulder across the way 
an obstacle; a knapsack is an encumbrance, 

ANTONYMS: 

advantage aid assistance benefit help relief succor 

IMPORTANT 

SYNONYMS: 

considerable essential of consequence relevant 

critical grave of importance serious 

deciding great of moment significant 

decisive influential powerful substantial 

determinative material prominent weighty 

determining momentous 

That is considerable which is worthy to be considered; con- 
siderable is thus a word of much latitude, and is a concessive 
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word; to say that any matter is considerable implies that it is 
not to be overlooked, but may very possibly be surpassed. 
That is important which imports or means much with reference 
to some desired result; important is thus a stronger word than 
considerable. Momentous is stronger still, signifying of such 
weight or consequence as to make other matters seem trivial 
by comparison. The Anglo-Saxon weighty is less emphatic 
than momentouSy more substantial than important; weighty 
matters have power by and of themselves, with less reference 
to an ejffect upon the result than important matters; many 
weighty reasons may be overmatched by one momentous con- 
sideration. That which is essentialy or material, is so involved 
in the essence, or subject-matter of what is in hand that it 
can not be separated from it in fact or thought; material ad- 
heres closely to the matter as existing; as, a material difference; 
material evidence; or a material witness; essential starts at 
^the existing essence; as the essential properties of matter; 
but goes on to a result to be secured ; as, an essential condition 
of success. That which is determinative tends to determine 
or fix a result; that which is determining does fix it. That 
which is decisive or deciding forces decision. That which is 
critical may determine the result at a crisis; as, a critical mo- 
ment; a critical issue. That which is relevant has real and 
necessary relation to the matter in hand. Indispensable, neces- 
sary, and supreme reach far beyond what is considerable, 
important or momentous to that which is absolutely controlling, 
and are thus closely allied with essential. Compare necessary. 

ANTONYMS; 

feeble 
flimsy 
frivolous 
idle 

immaterial 
inconsiderable 
indifferent 


SYNONYMS: 
assurance 
boldness 
effrontery 
forwardness 

Impertinence primarily denotes what does not pertain or 
belong to the occasion or the person, and hence comes to signify 


insignificant 

light 

mean 

minor 

needless 

negligible 


nonsessential 

paltry 

petty 

secondary 

slight 

trifling 


trivial 

unimportant 

uninfluential 

unnecessary 

useless 

worthless 


IMPUDENCE 


imi^ertinence intrusiveness presumption 
incivility officiousness rudeness 
insolence pertness sauciness 
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impudence 

inconsruous 


interference by word or act not consistent with the age, position, 
or relation of the person interfered with or of the one who 
interferes; especially, forward, presumptuous, or meddlesome 
speech. Impudence is shameless impertinence. What would be 
arrogance in a superior becomes impertinence or impudence in 
an inferior. Impertinence has less of intent and determination 
than impudence. We speak of thoughtless impertinence j 
shameless impudence. Insolence is literally that which is 
against custom, i. e., the violation of customary respect and 
courtesy. Officiousness is thrusting upon others unasked and 
undesired service, and is often as well-meant as it is annoying. 
Rudeness is the behavior that might be expected from a 
thoroughly uncultured person, and may be either deliberate 
and insulting or unintentional and even unconscious. Compare 
arrogance; assurance; effrontery; pertness. 

ANTONYMS: 

bashfulness diffidence ' lowliness modesty 

coyness humility meekness submissiveness 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

The impudence of, or impudence from, a subordinate to a 
superior. 


SYNONYMS: 

absurd 

conflicting 

contradictory 

contrary 

discordant 

discrepant 

illsmatcbed 


INCONGRUOUS 

inapposite 

inappropriate 

incoherent 

incommensurable 

incompatible 

inconsistent 


inharmonious 

irreconcilable 

mismatched 

mismated 

repugnant 

unsuitable 


Two or more things that do not fit well together, or are not 
adapted to each other, are said to be incongruous; a thing is 
said to be incongruous that is not adapted to the time, place, 
or occasion ; the term is also applied to a thing made up of ill- 
assorted parts or inharmonious elements. Discordant is applied 
to all things that jar in association like musical notes that are 
not in accord; inharmonious has the same original sense, but 
is a milder term. Incompatible primarily signifies unable to 
sympathize or feel alike; inconsistefit means unable to stand 
together. That which is incoherent lacks coherence or cohesion ; 
the word may be used of material substances; as, incoherent 
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volcanic ashes; or it may be used of thought or argument 
which lacks logical cohesion. It is oftenest applied to speech, 
as of one under excitement, delirium, or intoxication. Things 
are incompatible which can not exist together in harmonious 
relations, and whose action when associated tends to ultimate 
extinction of one by the other. Inconsistent applies to things 
that can not be made to agree in thought with each other, or 
with some standard of trath or right ; slavery and freedom are 
inconsistent with each other in theory, and incompatible in fact. 
Incongruous applies to relations, unsuitable to purpose or use; 
two colors are incongruous which can not be agreeably as- 
sociated; either may be unsuitable for a person, a room, or an 
occasion. Incommensurable is a mathematical term, applying 
to two or more quantities that have no common measure or 
aliquot part. 

ANTONYMS: 

accordant compatible harmonious 

agreeing consistent suitable 

PREPOSITION: 

The illustrations were incongruous with the theme. 

INDUCTION 

SYNONYMS: 

deduction inference 

Beduction is reasoning from the general to the particular; 
induction is reasoning from the particular to the general. 
Deduction proceeds from a general principle through an ad- 
mitted instance to a conclusion. Induction^ on the other hand, 
proceeds from a number of collated instances, through some 
attribute common to them all, to a general principle. The 
proof of an induction is by using its conclusion as the premise 
of a new deduction. Thus what is ordinarily known as scientific 
induction is a constant interchange of induction and deduction. 
In deduction^ if the general rule is true, and the special case 
falls under the rule, the conclusion is certain; induction can 
ordinarily give no more than a probable conclusion, because 
we can never be sure that we have collated all instances. An 
induction is of the nature of an inference, but while an infers 
ence may be partial and hasty, an induction is careful, and 
aims to be complete. Compare demonstratioit ; HYPOTHESia 
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industry 


SYNONYMS: 

active busy employed occupied 

assiduous diligent engaged sedmous 

Industrious signifies zealously or habitually applying one- 
self to any work or business. Busy applies to an activity^ 
which may be temporary, industrious to a habit of life. We 
say a man is husy just now; that is, occupied at the moment 
with something that takes his full attention. It would be ridie-' 
ulous or satirical to say, he is industrious just now. But lousy 
can be used in the sense of industrious j as when we say he is a 
husy man. Diligent indicates also a disposition, which is 
ordinarily habitual, and suggests more of heartiness and voli- 
tion than industrious. We say one is a diligent, rather than an 
industrious, reader of the Bible. In the use of the nouns, we 
speak of plo'dding industry but not of plodding diligence. Com- 
pare active; industry. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for idle. 

INDUSTRY 

SYNONYMS: 

application diligence labor persistence 

assiduity effort pains sedulonsness 

attention exertion patience 

constancy intentness perseverance 

Industry is the quality, action, or habit of earnest, steady, 
and continued attention or devotion to any useful or productive 
work or task, manual or mental. Assiduity (from L. ad, to, 
and sedeo, sit), as the etymology suggests, sits down to a task 
until it is done. Diligence (from L. diligo, love, choose) invests 
more effort and exertion, with love of the work or deep interest 
in its accomplishment; application (from L. ad, to, and plico, 
fold) bends to its work and concentrates all one’s powers upon 
it with utmost intensity; hence, application can hardly be as 
unremitting as assiduity. Constancy is a steady devotion of 
heart and principle. Patience works on in spite of annoyances ; 
perseverance overcomes hindrances and difficulties; persistence 
strives relentlessly against opposition; persistence has very 
frequently an unfavorable meaning, implying that one persists 
in spite of considerations that should induce him to desist. 


infinite 

inherent 
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Industry is diligence applied to some avocation, business, or 
profession. Labor and pains refer to the exertions of the 
worker and the tax upon him, while assiduity^ perseverance, 
etc., refer to his continuance in the work. 

ANTONYMS: 

changreableness idleness inconstancy neglect remissness 

fickleness inattention indolence negligence sloth 


INFINITE 

SYNONYMS; 

ahsolnte illimitalile limitless 
honndless immeasnrahle measureless 
countless innumerable numberless 
eternal interminable unbounded 


unconditioned 

unfathomable 

unlimited 

unmeasured 


Infinite (from L. in, not, and finis, limit) signifies without 
bounds or hmits in any way, and may be applied to space, 
time, quantity, or number. Countless, innumerable, and 
numberless, which should be the same as infinite, are in com- 
mon usage vaguely employed to denote what it is difficult or 
practically -impossible to count or number, though perhaps 
falling far short of infimte; as, countless leaves, the countless 
sands on the seashore, numberless battles, innumerable delays. 
So, too, boundless, illimitable, limitless, measureless, and ww- 
limited are loosely used in reference to what has no apparent 
or readily determinable limits in space or time ; as, we speak of 
the boundless ocean. Infinite space is without bounds, not only 
in fact, but in thought; infinite time is truly etemaL Com- 
pare synonyms for eternal. 


ANTONYMS: 

bounded 

bnef 

circumscribed 

evanescent 


finite 

limited 

little 

measurable 


moderate 

narrow 

restricted 

shallow 


short 

small 

transient 

transitory 


INFLUENCE 

SYNONYMS: 

actuate draw impel induce move stir 

compel drive incite instigate persuade sway 

dispose excite incline lead prompt urge 

To influence (from L. in, in or into, and fiuo, flow) is to 
affect, modify, or act upon by physical, mental, or moral 
power, especially in some gentle, subtle, and gradual way; as, 
vegetation is influenced by light; every one is influenced to 
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some extent by public opinion ; influence is chiefly used of power 
acting from without, though it may be used of motives regarded 
as forces acting upon the will. Actuate refers solely to mental 
or moral power impelling one from within. One may influence^ 
but can not directly actuate another; but one maybe actuated 
to cruelty by hatred which another’s misrepresentation has 
aroused. Prompt and stir are words of mere suggestion toward 
some course of action; dispose, draw, incline, influence, and 
lead refer to the use of n^d means to awaken in another a 
purpose or disposition to act. To excite is to arouse one from 
lethargy or indifference to action. Incite and instigate, to 
spur or goad one to action, differ in the fact that incite may be 
to good, while instigate is always to evil (compare abet). To 
urge and impel signify to produce strong excitation toward 
some act. We are urged from without, impelled from within. 
Drive and compel imply irresistible influence accomplishing its 
object. One may be driven either by his own passions or by 
external force or urgency; one is compelled only by some exter- 
nal power; as, the owner was compelled by his misfortunes to 


sell his estate. 

Compare compeu; urivb. 


ANTOKTMS: 




deter 

hinder 

inhibit 

restrain 

discourage 

dissuade 

impede 

prevent 

retard 

PREPOSITIONS: 



Actuated to crime by revenge. 




INHERENT 


STNONTMS: 




congenital 

indispensable 

innate 

native 

essential 

indwelling 

inseparable 

natural 

immanent 

infixed 

internal 

subjective 

inborn 

ing^rained 

inhering 

intrinsic 

inbred 

inwrongbt 



Inherent signifies permanently united as an element or 
original quality, naturally existent or incorporated in something 
so as to have become an integral part. Immanent i& a philo- 
sophic word, to denote that which dwells in or pervades any sub- 
stance or spirit without necessarily being a part of it, and with- 
out reference to any working out (compare subjective). That 
which is inherent is an inseparable part of that in which it 
inheres, and is usually thought of with reference to some out- 
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workmg or effect; as, an inherent difficulty. God is said to be 
immanent (not %nherent) in the universe. Frequently intrinsic 
and inherent can be interchanged, but inherent applies to 
qualities, while intrinsic applies to essence, so that to speak of 
intrinsic excellence conveys higher praise than if we say in- 
herent excellence. Inherent and intrinsic may be said of per- 
sons or things; congenital, inborn, inbred, innate apply to 
living beings. Congenital is frequent in medical and legal use 
with special application to defects; as, congenital idiocy. 
Innate and inborn are almost identical, but innate is preferred 
in philosophic use, as when we speak of innate ideas; that 
which is inborn, congenital, or innate may be original with the 
individual, but that which is inbred is inherited. Ingrained 
signifies dyed in the grain, and denotes that which is deeply 
wrought into substance or character. 

ANTONYMS; 

accidental extrinsic outwara superficial supplemental 

casual fortuitous subsidiary superfluous transient 

external incidental superadded superimposed unconnected 

INJURY 

SYNONYMS: 

blemislL evil injustice outrage 

damage Jiarm loss prejudice 

detriment liiirt miscliief wrong 

disadvantage impairment 

Injury (from L. in, not, and jus, juris, right, law) signifies 
primarily somethmg done contrary to law or right; hence, 
something contrary to some standard of right or good ; whatever 
reduces the value, utility, beauty, or desirableness of anything 
is an injury to that thmg; of persons, whatever is so done as 
to operate adversely to one in his person, rights, property, or 
reputation is an injury; the word is especially used of whatever 
mars the integrity of the body or causes pain; as, when rescued 
from the wreck his injuries were found to be very slight. 
Injury is the general term including all the rest. Damage 
(from L. damnum, loss) is that which occasions loss to the 
possessor; hence, any impairment of value, often with the sug- 
gestion of fault on the part of the one causing it; damage re- 
duces value, utility, or beauty; detriment (from L. deter ere, to 
rub or wear away) is similar in meaning, but far milder. Det- 
riment may affect value only: damage always affects real worth 
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or utility; as a rule, the slightest use of an article by a pur- 
chaser operates to its detriment if again offered for sale, though 
the article may have received not the slightest damage. Damage 
is partial ; loss is properly absolute as far as it is predicated at 
all; the loss of a ship implies that it is gone beyond recovery; 
the loss of the rudder is a damage to the ship ; but since the loss 
of a part still leaves a part, we may speak of a partial or a total 
loss. Evil commonly suggests suffering or sin, or both; as, the 
evils of poverty, the social evil. Harm is closely synonymous 
with injury; it may apply to body, mind, or estate, but always 
affects real worth, while injury may concern only estimated 
value. A hurt is an injury that causes pain, physical or men- 
tal ; a slight hurt may be no real harm. Mischief is disarrange- 
ment, trouble, or harm usually caused by some voluntary 
agent, with or without injurious intent; a child’s thoughtless 
sport may do great mischief; wrong is harm done with evil 
intent. An outrage combines insult and injury. Compare 
synonyms for blemish; criminal; m justice. 

ANTONYMS: 

advantage benefit boon improvement service 

amelioration blessing help remedy utility 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The injury of the cause ; an injury to the structure; injury by 
fire ; by or from collision, interference, etc. 


INJUSTICE 

SYNONYMS: 

grievanoe injury unfairness unrighteousness wrong 
iniquity 

Injustice is a violation or denial of justice, an act or omission 
that is contrary to equity or justice; as, the injustice of unequal 
taxes. In legal usage, a wrong involves injury to person, prop- 
erty, or reputation, as the result of evil intent; injustice 
applies to civil damage or loss, not necessarily involving injury 
to person or property, as by misrepresentation of goods which 
does not amount to a legal warranty. In popular usage, injus- 
tice may involve no direct injury to person, property, interest, 
or character, and no harmful intent, while wrong always in- 
volves both; one who attributes another’s truly generous act to 
a selfish motive does him an injustice. Iniquity, in the original 
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sense, is a want of or a deviation from equity; but it is now 
applied in the widest sense to any form of ill-doing. Compare 
synonyms for criminal; sin. 

ANTONYMS: 

equity faithfulness Impartiality lawfulness righteousness 

fairness honesty integrity rectitude uprightness 

fair play honor justice right 


INNOCENT 


SYNONYMS: 

blameless 

clean 

clear 

exemplary 

faultless 


guileless 

guiltless 

harmless 

immaculate 

innocuous 


innoxious 

inoffensive 

pnre 

right 

righteous 


sinless 

spotless 

stainless 

upright 

virtuous 


Innocent^ in the full sense, signifies not tainted with sin ; not 
having done wrong or violated legal or moral precept or duty; 
as, an innocent babe. Innocent is a negative word, expressing 
less than righteous , upright, or virtuous, which imply knowledge 
of good and evil, with free choice of the good. A little child 
or a lamb is innocent; a tried and faithful man is righteous, 
upright, virtuous. Immaculate, pure, and sinless may be used 
either of one who has never known the possibility of evil or of 
one who has perfectly and triumphantly resisted it. Innocent 
is used of inanimate substances in the sense of harmless; as, an 
innocent remedy, that is, one not dangerous, even if not help- 
ful. Innocent, in a specific case, signifies free from the guilt 
of a particular act, even though the total character may be 
very evil; as, the thief was found to be innocent of the murder. 
Exemplary is applied to conduct so excellent as to set a good 
and worthy example (compare condign). See candid; pure. 


ANTONYMS: 

Compare synonyms for criminal. 


INQUISITIVE 

SYNONYMS: 

curious meddlesome peeping sorntinizing 

inquiring meddling prying searching 

intrusive 

An inquisitive person is one who is bent on finding out all 
that can be found out by inquiry, especially of little and per- 
sonal matters, and hence is generally meddlesome and prymg^ 
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Inquisitive may be used in a good sense, tbough in such connec- 
tion inquiring is to be preferred; as, an inquiring mind. As 
applied to a state of mind, curious denotes a keen and rather 
pleasurable desire to know fully something to which one’s 
attention has been called, but without the active tendency that 
inquisitive implies ; a well-bred person may be curious to know, 
but will not be inquisitive in trying to ascertain, what is of 
interest in the affairs of another. 

ANTONYMS: 

apathetic heedless indifferent uninterested 

careless inattentive unconcerned 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Inquisitive about, concerning, in regard to, regarding trifles. 


INSANITY 

SYKTOXYMS: 

aberration delirinm frenzy mania 

alienation dementia ballncination monomania 

craziness derangement Innacy madness 

Of these terms insanity is the most exact and comprehensive, 
including in its widest sense all morbid conditions of mind due 
to diseased action of the brain or nervous system, but in its 
more frequent restricted use applied to those forms in which 
the mental disorder is persistent, as distinguished from those in 
which it is temporary or transient. Craziness is a vague popu- 
lar term for any sort of disordered mental action, or for con- 
duct suggesting it. Lunacy originally denoted intermittent 
insanity, supposed to be dependent on the changes of the moon 
(from L. tuna) : the term is now applied in general and legal 
use to any form of mental unsoundness except idiocy. Madness 
is the old popular term, now less common, for insanity 'in its 
widest sense, but with suggestion of excitement, akin to mania. 
In the derived sense, lunacy denotes what is insanely foolish, 
madness what is insanely desperate. Derangement is a common 
euphemism for insanity. Delirium is always temporary, and is 
specifically the insanity of disease, as in acute fevers. Demen- 
tia is a general weakening of the mental powers: the word is 
specifically applied to senile insanity, dotage. Aberration is 
eccentricity of mental action due to an abnormal state of the 
perceptive faculties, and is manifested by error in perceptions 
and rambling thought. Hallucination is the apparent perception 
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of that which does not exist or is not present to the senses, as 
the seeing of specters or of reptiles in delirium tremens. Mono- 
mania is mental derangement as to one subject or object. 
Frenzy and mania are forms of raving and furious insanity. 
Compare synonyms for delusion ; idiocy. 

ANTONYMS: 

clearness good sense lucidity rationality sanity 


INTERPOSE 

SYNONYMS: 

arbitrate intercept intermeddle meddle 

intercede interfere interrupt mediate 

To interpose is to place or come between other things or 
persons, usually as a means of obstruction or prevention of 
some effect or result that would otherwise occur, or be expected 
to take place. Intercede and interpose are used in a good sense ; 
intermeddle always in a bad sense, and interfere frequently so. 
To intercede is to come between persons who are at variance, 
and plead with the stronger in behalf of the weaker. One may 
interpose with authority; he intercedes by petition. To inter- 
meddle is to thrust oneself into the concerns of others with a 
petty officiousness; meddling commonly arises from idle curios- 
ity; ^^every fool will be meddling Prov. xx, 3; to interfere is 
to intrude into others^ affairs with more serious purpose, with 
or without acknowledged right or propriety. Intercept is ap- 
plied to an object that may be seized or stopped while in tran- 
sit ; as, to intercept a letter or a messenger ; interrupt is applied 
to an action which might or should be continuous, but is broken 
in upon (from L. rumpere, to break) by some disturbing 
power; as, the conversation was interrupted. One who arbi- 
trates or mediates must do so by the request or at least with the 
consent of the contending parties; the other words of the group 
imply that he steps in of his own accord. 

ANTONYMS: 

avoid keep aloof keep out retire stand back 

hold aloof keep away let alone stand aside stand off 

hold off keep clear let be stand away withdraw 

PREPOSITION: 

Interpose between the combatants; in the matter. 
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INVOLVE 

SYNOinrMSs 

complicate embarrass entangle imply overwhelm 

contain embroil implicate inclnde 

To involve (from L. in, in, and volvo, roll) is to roll or wind 
up with or in so as to combine inextricably or inseparably, or 
nearly so; as, the nation is involved in war; the bookkeeper’s 
accounts, or the writer’s sentences are involved. Involve is a 
stronger word than implicate, denoting more complete entangle- 
ment. As applied to persons, implicate is always used in an 
unfavorable sense, and involve ordinarily so; but implicate 
applies only to that which is wrong, while involve is more 
commonly used of that which is unfortunate ; one is implicated 
in a crime, involved in embarrassments, misfortunes, or per- 
plexities. As regards logical connection, that which is included 
is usually expressly stated ; that which is implied is not stated, 
but is naturally to be inferred; that which is involved is neces- 
sarily to be inferred ; as, a slate roof is included in the contract ; 
that the roof shall be water-tight is implied; the contrary sup- 
position involves an absurdity. See complex. 

ANTONYMS; 

disconnect distinguisli extricate separate 

disentangle explicate remove 

JOURNEY 

SYNONYMS; 

excursioxL pilgrimage transit trip 

expedition tour travel voyage 

A journey (from F. journee, from L. diurnus, daily) was 
primarily a day’s work; hence, a movement from place to place 
within one day, which we now describe as “a day’s journey^^) 
in its extended modern use a journey is a direct going from a 
starting-point to a destination, ordinarily over a considerable 
distance; we speak of a day’s journey, or the journey of life. 
Travel is a passing from place to place, not necessarily in a 
direct line or with fixed destination ; a journey through Europe 
would be a passage to some destination beyond or at the farther 
boundary; travel in Europe may be in no direct course, but 
may include many journeys in different directions. A voyage, 
which was formerly a journey of any kind, is now a going to a 
considerable distance by water, especially by sea; as, a voyage 
to India. A trip is a short and direct journey. A tour is a 
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journey that returns to the starting-point, generally over a 
considerable distance; as, a bridal tour or business tour. An 
excursion is a brief tour or journey^ taken for pleasure, often 
by many persons at once; as, an excursion to Chautauqua. 
Passage is a general word for a journey by any conveyance, 
especially by water; as, a rough passage across the Atlantic; 
transit, literally the act of passing over or through, is used 
specifically of the conveyance of passengers or merchandise; 
rapid transit is demanded for suburban residents or perishable 
goods. Pilgrimage, once always of a sacred character, retains 
in derived uses something of that sense; as, a pilgrimage to 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

PltEPOSlTIONS: 

A journey from Naples to Rome; through Mexico; across the 
continent; over the sea; a journey into Asia; among savages; 
by land, by rail, for health, on foot, on the cars, etc. 

JUDGE 

STKOKYMS: 

arbiter arbitrator justioe referee umpire 

A judge, in the legal sense, is a judicial officer appointed or 
elected to preside in courts of law, and to decide legal questions 
duly brought before him; the name is sometimes given to other 
leg^Iy constituted officers; as, the judges of election; in other 
relations, any person duly appointed to pass upon the merits of 
contestants or of competing articles may be called a judge; as, 
the judges at an agricultural fair or at a race-track; in the 
widest sense, any person who has good capacity for judging is 
called a judge; as, a person is said to be a judge of pictures, 
or a good judge’ of a horse, etc. In most games the judge is 
called an umpire; as, the umpire of a game of ball or cricket. 
A referee is appointed by a court to decide disputed matters 
between litigants; an arbitrator is chosen by the contending 
parties to decide matters in dispute without action by a court. 
In certain eases an umpire is appointed by a court to decide 
where arbitrators disagree. Arbiter, with its suggestion of 
final and absolute decision, has come to be used only in a high 
or sacred sense; as, war must now he the arbiter; the Supreme 
Arbiter of our destinies. The judges of certain courts, as the 
United States Supreme Court, are technically known as justices. 
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JUSTICE 

SYNONYMS: 

equity impartiality legality rightfulness 

fairness integrity rectitude trutli 

fair play justness riglit uprightness 

faithfulness law righteousness virtue 

honor lawfulness 

In its governmental relations, human or divine, justice is the 
giving to every person exactly what he deserves, not necessarily 
involving any consideration of what any other may deserve; 
equity (the quality of being equal) is giving every one as much 
advantage, privilege, or consideration as is given to any other; 
it is that which is equally right or just to all concerned; equity 
is equal justice and is thus a close synonym for fairness and 
impartiality, but it has a philosophical and legal precision that 
those words have not. In legal proceedings cases arise for 
which the law has not adequately provided, or in which general 
provisions, just in the main, would work individual hardship. 
The system of equity, devised to supply the insufficiencies of 
law, deals with cases ^'to which the law by reason of its univer- 
sality can not apply.” ^^Equity, then, ... is the soul and 
spirit of all law; positive law is construed and rational law is 
made by it.” Blackstone bk. iii, eh. 27, p. 429. In personal 
and social relations justice is the rendering to every one what 
is due or merited, whether in act, word, or thought; in matters 
of reasoning, or literary work of any kind, justice is close, 
faithful, imprejudiced, and unbiased adherence to essential 
truth or fact; we speak of the justice of a statement, or of 
doing justice to a subject. Integrity, rectitude, right, righteous- 
ness and virtue denote conformity of personal conduct to the 
moral law, and thus necessarily include justice, which is ^ving 
others that which is their due. Lawfulness is an ambiguous 
word, meaning in its narrower sense mere legality, which may 
be very far from justice, but in its higher sense sonifying ac- 
cordance with the supreme law of right, and thus including per- 
fect justice. Justness refers rather to logical relations than to 
practical matters; as, we speak of the justness of a statement 
or of a criticism. See judge, n, 

ANTONYMS: 

dishonesty inequity partiality unlawfulness untruth 

favoritism injustice unfairness unreasonableness wronf 
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PREPOSITIONS: 

The justice of the king; to or for the oppressed. 


SYNONYMS: 
carry defend 

carry on detain 
celebrate fulfil 
conduct guard 

conserve 


KEEP 

bold preserve 

maintain protect 

obey refrain 

observe restrain 


retain 

support 

sustain 

witkkold 


Keepj signifying generally to have and retain in possession, is 
the terse, strong Saxon term for many acts which are more ex- 
actly discriminated by other words. We keep, observe, or cele- 
hr ate a festival; we keep or hold a prisoner m custody; we- 
keep or preserve silence, keep the peace, preserve order — pre- 
serve being the more formal word; we keep or maintain a horse, 
a servant, etc.; a man supports his family; we keep or obey a 
commandment ; keep or fulfil a promise. To conserve anything 
is to keep or preserve it in its present state; as, to conserve 
the interests of employers or of workingmen. In the expres- 
sions to keep a secret, keep one’s own council, keep faith, or 
keep the faith, such words as preserve or maintain could not 
be substituted without loss. A person keeps a shop or store, 
conducts or carries on a business ; he keeps or carries a certain 
line of goods; we may keep or restrain one from folly, crime, 
or violence; we keep from or refrain from evil, ourselves. 
Keep in the sense of guard or defend implies that the defense 
is effectual. Compare celebrate; restrain. 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Keep in hand, in mind, in or within the house; from evil; out 
of mischief, keep to the subject; keep for a person, an occa- 
sion, etc. 


KILL 

SYNONYMS; 

assassinate despatck massacre put to deatk slay 

butcker execute murder slaughter 

To kill is simply to deprive of life, human, animal, or vege- 
table, with no suggestion of how or why. Assassinate, execute, 
murder apply only to the taking of human life; to murder is 
to kill -with premeditation and malicious intent; to execute is to 
kill in fulfllmont of a legal sentence; to assassinate is to kill 
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by assault; this word is chiefly applied to the killing of public 
or eminent persons through alleged political motives, whether 
secretly or openly. To slay is to kill by a blow, or by a weapon. 
Butcher and slaughter apply primarily to the killing of cattle; 
massacre is applied primarily and almost exclusively to human 
beings, signifying to kill them indiscriminately in large 
numbers ; to massacre is said when there is no chance of success- 
ful resistance; to butcher when the killing is especially brutal; 
soldiers mown down in a hopeless charge are said to be 
slaughtered when no brutality on the enemy's part is implied. 
To despatch is to kill swiftly and in general quietly, always with 
intention, with or without right. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To kill with or by sword, famine, pestilence, care, grief, etc.; 
killed for his money, by a robber, with a dagger. 


KIN 

SYNONYMS: 

affinity blood family race 

allianee oonsangninity kind relationsMp 

biTtk descent kindred 

Kind is broader than kin, denoting the most general relation^ 
ship, as of the whole human species in mankind, h^xmankind^ 
etc.; km and kindred denote direct relationship that can be 
traced through either blood or marriage, preferably the former; 
either of these words may signify collectively all persons of the 
same blood or members of the same family, relatives or rela- 
tions. Affinity is relationship by marriage, consanguinity is 
relationship by blood. There are no true antonyms of kin or 
kindred, except those made by negatives, since strangers, aliens, 
foreigners, and foes may still be kin or kindred. 


KNOWLEDGE 

SYNONYMS: 


acanaintance erudition 
apprekension experience 
cognition information 

cognizance Intelligence 

comprekension Intuition 


learning 

Ugkt 

lore 

perception 


recognition 

sckolarskip 

science 

wisdom 


Knowledge is all that the mind knows, from whatever source 
deiived or obtained, or by whatever process; the a^regate of 
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facts, truths, or principles acquired or retained by the mind, in- 
cluding alike the intuitions native to the mind and all that has 
been learned respecting phenomena, causes, laws, principles, 
literature, etc. There is a tendency to regard knowledge as 
accurate and systematic, and to a certain degree complete. 
Informction is knowledge of fact, real or supposed, derived 
from persons, books, or observation, and is regarded as casual 
and haphazard. We say of a studious man that he has a great 
store of knowledge, or of an intelligent man of the world, that 
he has a fund of varied information. Lore is used only in 
poetic or elevated style, for accumulated knowledge, as of a 
people or age, or in a more limited sense for learning or erudi- 
tion, We speak of perception of external objects, apprehen- 
sion of intellectual truth. Simple perception gives a limited 
knowledge of external objects, merely as such; the cognition 
of the same objects is a knowledge of them in some relation; 
cognizance is the formal or official recognition of something as 
an object of knowledge; we take cognizance of it. Intuition is 
primary knowledge antecedent to all teaching or reasoning, 
experience is knowledge that has entered directly into one's own 
life; as, a child's experience that fire will bum. Learning is 
much higher than information, being preeminently wide and 
systematic knowledge, the result of long, assiduous study; 
erudition is recondite learning secured only by extraordinary 
industry, opportunity, and ability. Compare acquaintaitce ; 
education; science; wisdom. • 

ANTOKYMS: 

ignorance inexperience misconception rudeness 

illiteracy misapprehension misunderstanding unfamiliarity 

LANGUAGE 

STKONYMS: 

’barbarism expression patois vemaonlar 

dialect idiom speech vocabulary 

diction mother tongue tongrae 

Language (from F. langage, from L. lingua, the tongue) 
signified originally expression of thought by spoken words, but 
now in its widest sense it signifies expression of thought by any 
means; as, the language of the eyes, the language of flowers. 
As regards the use of words, language in its broadest sense 
denotes all the uttered sounds and their combinations into words 
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and sentences that human beings employ for the communication 
of thought, and, in a more hmited sense, the words or combina- 
tions forming a means of communication among the members 
of a single nation, people, or race. Speech involves always the 
power of articulate utterance ; we can speak of the language of 
animals, but not of their speech, A tongue is the speech or 
language of some one people, country, or race. A dialect 
is a special mode of speaking a language peculiar to some 
locality or class, not recognized as in accordance with the best 
usage; a barbarism is a perversion of a language by ignorant 
foreigners, or some usage akin to that. Idiom refers to the 
construction of phrases and sentences, and the way of forming 
or using words ; it is the peculiar mold in which each language 
casts its thought. The great difficulty of translation is to give 
the thought expressed in one language in the idiom of another. 
A dialect may be used by the highest as well as the lowest within 
its range; a patois is distinctly illiterate, belonging to the 
lower classes ; those who speak a patois understand the cultured 
form of their own language, but speak only the degraded form, 
as in the case of the Italian lazzaroni or the former negro slaves 
in the United States. Vernacularj from the Latin, has the same 
general sense as the Saxon mother tongue, of one’s native 
language, or that of a people; as, the Scriptures were trans- 
lated into the vernacular. Compare dicjtiois'. 


SYNONYMS: 

abundant 

ample 

big 

broad 

bulky 

capacious 


LARGE 


coarse gigantic 

colossal grand 

commodious g^eat 

considerable buge 

enormous immense 

extensive 


long 

massive 

spacious 

vast 

wide 


Large denotes extension in more than one direction, and be- 
yond the average of the class to which the object belongs; we 
speak of a large surface or a large solid, but of a long line; a 
large field, a large room, a large apple, etc. A large man is a 
man of more than ordmary size ; a great man is a man of re- 
markable mental power. Big is a more emphatic word than 
large, but of less dignity. We do not say that George 
Washington was a big man. 
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ANTOmrMS; 

bnef 

diminutive 

inconsiderable 

infinitesimal 

insignificant 


limited minute 

little narrow 

mean paltry 

microscopic petty 


scanty small 

short tiny 

slender trifling 

slight trivial 


SYNONYMS: 

concealed 

dormant 

Mdden 

imperceptible 

implicit 

implied 


LATENT 

included potential 
inherent recondlite 
invisible secret 
involved torpid 
occult nncomprebended 


undeveloped 

unknown 

unobserved 

nnperceived 

unseen 


That which is latent (from L. lateo^ he hidden) is hidden 
from ordinary observation (compare hide) ; as, latent powers; 
a latent motive ; a disease is said to be latent between the time 
of its contraction and its manifestation. Dormant (from 
L. dormio, sleep) applies to the winter condition of hiber- 
nating animals, when they seem asleep, or are even apparently 
lifeless; we speak of dormant energies (which have acted, and 
may yet again be aroused) ; a dormant volcano; torpid (from 
L. torpeoj be numb) is practically equivalent to dormant as 
applied to a hibernating animal; torpid merely denotes the in- 
sensibility, which dormant accounts for as a form of sleep; 
hence, torpid applies to whatever is sluggish, dull, and lethargic, 
without the same suggestion of possible arousal as in dormant; 
we should not speak of torpid energy. Potential applies 
to that which is possible, but not actual; a potential poet 
or orator has the qualities, though yet undeveloped, that 
may make a poet or an orator; potential energy or force is 
energy or force that under certain conditions is sure to come 
into action; potential has not the same suggestion as dormant 
of power that has been previously active. That is recondite 
which is hidden from ordinary and easy perception and intel- 
ligence, and only to be known (if at all) by unusual and difficult 
research. Occult always carries the sense of mystery; original- 
ly applied to the unknown or ill-understood forces or facts of 
physical science, the word is now extended to whatever is 
recondite and mysterious, not to be discovered or understood 
by the ordinary action of the human faculties, or not to be 
known by any action of the material senses, but only by an 
illuminated spiritual perception. Compare mysterioxts. 
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ANTONYMS; 

active developed exposed unconcealed 

apparent evident manifest visible 

conspicuous explicit perceptible 

LAW 

SYNOXTMS: 

canon economy legislation principle 

code edict mandate regulation 

command enactment order rule 

commandment formula ordinance statute 

decree jurisprudence polity 

LaWj in its ideal, is tlie statement of a principle of right in 
mandatory form, by competent authority, with adequate penalty 
for disobedience; in common use, the term is applied to any 
legislative act, however imperfect or unjust. Command and 
commandment are personal and particular; as, the commands 
of a parent; the ten commandmients. An edict is the act of an 
absolute sovereign or other authority; we speak of the edict 
of an emperor, the decree of a court. A mandate is specific, 
for an occasion or a purpose; a superior court issues its 
mandate to an inferior court to send up its records. Statute 
is the recognized legal term for a specific lam; enactment is the 
more vague and general expression. We speak of algebraic or 
chemical formulas, municipal ordinances, military orders, army 
regulations, ecclesiastical canons, the rules of a business house. 
Law is often used, also, for a recognized principle, whose viola- 
tion is attended with injury or loss that acts like a penalty ; as, 
the laws of business; the laws of nature. In more strictly 
scientific use, a natural law is simply a recognized system of 
sequences or relations ; as, Kepler's laws of planetary ^stances. 
A code is a system of laws; jurisprudence is the science of law, 
or a system of laws scientifically considered, classed, and inter- 
preted ; legislation, primarily the act of legislating, denotes also 
the body of statutes enacted by a legislative body. An economy 
(from Gr. oikonomia, primarily the management of a house) 
is any comprehensive system of administration; as, domestic 
economy; but the word is extended to the administration or 
government of a state or people, signifying a body of laws and 
regulations, with the entire system, political or religious, espe- 
cially the latter, of which they form a part; as, the code of 
Draco, Roman jurisprudence, British legislation, the Mosaic 
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economy. Law is also used as a collective noun for a system of 
laws or recognized rules or regulations, including not only all 
special laws, but the principles on which they are based. The 
Mosaic economy is known also as the Mosaic law, and we speak 
of the English common law, or the laiv of nations. Pohliy 
(from Gt. politeia, from polis, a city) signifies the form, 
constitution, or method of government of a nation, state, 
church, or other institution; in usage it differs from economy 
as applying rather to the system, while economy applies espe- 
cially to method, or to the system as administered ; an economy 
might be termed a polity considered with especial reference 
to its practical administration, hence commonly with special 
reference to details or particulars, while polity has more 
reference to broad principles, 

LIBERTY 

STNONTMS: 

emancipatioxL freedom independence license 

In general terms, it may be said that freedom is absolute, lib- 
erty relative; freedom is the absence of restraint, liberty is 
primarily the removal or avoidance of restraint ; in its broadest 
sense, it is the state of being exempt from the domination of 
others or from restricting circumstances. Freedom and liberty 
are constantly interchanged; the slave is set at liberty, or gains 
his freedom; but freedom is the nobler word. Independence is 
said of states or nations, freedom and liberty of individuals; 
the independence of the United States did not secure liberty or 
freedom to its slaves. Liberty keeps quite strictly to the 
thought of being clear of restraint or compulsion; freedom 
takes a wider range, applying to other oppressive influences; 
thus we speak of freedom from annoyance or intrusion. 
License is, in its limited sense, a permission or privilege granted 
by adequate authority, a bounded liberty; in the wider sense, 
license is an ignoring and defiance of all that should restrain, 
and a reckless doing of all that individual caprice or passion 
may choose to do — a base and dangerous counterfeit of free- 
dom. Compare allow; permission. 

AJfTOmrMS: 

captivity imprisonment oppression slavery 

compulsion necessity serfdom superstition 

constraint obligation servitude thraldom 
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SYNOXTMS; 

beam 

blaze 

brilliancy 

effulgence 

flame 

flare 

flash 

flicker 


LIGHT 


glare 

gleam 

gleaming 

glimmer 

glistening 

glistering 

glitter 


glow 

illumination 

incandescence 

luster 

radiance 

scintillation 

sheen 


shimmer 

shine 

shining 

sparkle 

splendor 

twinkle 

twinkling 


Lirfhty strictly denoting a form of radiant energy, is used as a 
general term for any luminous effect discernible by the eye, 
from the faintest phosphorescence to the blaze of the noonday 
sun. A flame is both hot and luminous ; if it contains few solid 
particles it will yield little light, though it may afford intense 
heat, as in the ease of a hydrogen-/?ame. A blaze is an exten- 
sive, brilliant flame. A flare is a wavering flame or blaze; a 
flash is a light that appears and disappears in an instant; as, a 
flash of lightning; the flash of gunpowder. The glare and glow 
are steady, the glare painfully bright, the glow subdued; as, 
the glare of torches; the glow of dying embers. Shine and 
shining refer to a steady or continuous emission of light; 
sheen is a faint shining, usually by reflection. 


And the sJieen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 

Where the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Byeon Destruction of Sennacherib, st. 7. 


Glimmer, glitter, and shimmer denote wavering light. We 
speak of the glimmer of distant lamps through the mist; of 
the shimmer of waves in swalight or moonlight. A gleam is 
not wavering, but transient or intermittent ; a sudden gleam of 
light came through the half-open door ; a glitter is a hard light; 
as, the glitter of burnished arms. Glistening is a shining as 
from a wet surface. Luster denotes commonly a reflection 
from a polished surface, as of silk or gems. A sparkle is a 
sudden light, as of sparks thrown out; scintillation is the more 
exact and scientific term for the actual emission of sparks, also 
the figurative term for what suggests such emission; as, scintil- 
lations of wit or of genius. Twinkle and twinkling are used of 
the intermittent light of the fixed stars. Splendor denotes an 
especial abundance and glory of light that may be beautiful, 
dazzling, or overwhelming; as the splendor of sunrise or sun- 
set; the splendor of the Great White Throne. Illumination 
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is a wide-spread, brilliant lights as when all the windows of a 
house or of a street are lighted. The light of incandescence is 
intense and white like that from metal at a white heat. Com- 
pare BRIGHT. 

ANTONYMS: 

blackness darkness dusk gloominess shade 

dark dimness gloom obscurity shadow 


LIKELY 

SYNONYMS: 

apt conceivable liable probable 

credible coxijeoixiral presumable reasonable 

Apt implies a natural fitness or tendency ; an impetuous per- 
son is apt to speak hastily. Liable refers to a contingency re- 
garded as unfavorable; as, the ship was liable to founder at 
any moment. Likely refers to a contingent event regarded as 
very probable, and usually, though not always, favorable; as, 
an industrious worker is likely to succeed. Credible signifies 
readily to be believed; as, a credible narrative; likely in such 
connection is used ironically to signify the reverse ; as, a likely 
story ! A thing is conceivable of which the mind can entertain 
the possibility; a thing is conjectural which is conjectured as 
possible or probable without other support than a conjecture, 
or tentative judgment; a thing is presumable which, from 
what is antecedently known, may be taken for granted in 
advance of proof. Beasonable in this connection signifies such 
as the reason can be satisfied with, independently of external 
grounds for belief or disbelief; as, that seems a reasonable 
supposition. Compare apparent. 

ANTONYMS: 

doubtful improbable questionable unreasonable 

dubious incredible unlikely 


LISTEN 

SYNONYMS: 

attend bark barken bear beed list 

Between listen and hear is a difference like that between the 
words look and see. (Compare synonyms for look.) To hear is 
simply to become conscious of sound, to listen is to make a con- 
scious effort or endeavor to hear. We may hear without listen- 
ing, as words suddenly uttered in an adjoining room; or we 
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may listen without hearing, as to a distant speaker. In listening 
the ear is intent upon the sound; in attending the mind is intent 
upon the thought, though listening implies some attention to 
the meaning or import of the sound. To heed is not only to 
attend, but remember and observe. Harken is nearly obsolete. 
ANTONYMS: 

be deaf to ignore neglect scorn slight 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We listen for what we expect or desire to hear; we listen to 
what we actually do hear; listen for a step, a signal, a train; 
listen to the debate. 


LITERATURE 

SYNONYMS: 

bellesdettres literary productions publications 

books literary works writings 

Literature is collective, including in the most general sense all 
the written or printed productions of the human mind in all 
lands and ages, or in a more limited sense, referring to all that 
has been published in some land or age, or in some department 
of human knowledge ; as, the literature of Greece ; the literature 
of the Augustan age; the literature of politics or of art. 
Literature, used absolutely, denotes what has been called “po- 
lite literature” or belles-lettres, L e., the works collectively that 
embody taste, feeling, loftiness of thought, and purity and 
beauty of style, as poetry, history, fiction, and dramatic com- 
positions, including also much of philosophical writing, as the 
“Republic” of Plato, and oratorical productions, as the orations 
of Demosthenes. In the broad sense, we can speak of the 
literature of science ; in the narrower sense, we speak of litera- 
ture and science as distinct departments of knowledge. Litera- 
ture is also used to signify literary pursuits or occupations; 
as, to devote one’s life to literature. Compare knowledge; 
SCIENCE. 


LOAD5 n. 

SYNONITMS: 

burden ebarge encumbrance incubus pack 

cargo clog freight lading weight 

A burden (from the Anglo-Saxon byrthen, from the verb 

beran, bear) is what one has to bear, and the word is used 
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always of that which is borne by a living agent. A load (from 
the Anglo-Saxon lad, a way, course, carrying, or carriage) is 
what is laid upon a person, animal, or vehicle for conveyance, 
or what is customarily so imposed; as, a two-horse load. 
Weight measures the pressure due to gravity; the same weight 
that one finds a moderate load when in his full strength becomes 
a heavy burden in wearmess or weakness. ^A ship^s load is 
called distinctively a cargo, or it may be known as freight or 
lading. Freight denotes merchandise in or for transportation 
and is used largely of transportation or of merchandise trans- 
ported by rail, which is, in commercial language, said to be 
“shipped.” A load to be fastened upon a horse or mule is 
called a pack, and the animal is known as a pack-horse or pack- 
mule. 


LOCK 

STXONYMSs 

bar caicb fastening book 

bolt clasp hasp latcb 

A bar is a piece of wood or metal, usually of considerable 
size, by which an opening is obstructed, a door held fast, etc. 
A bar may be movable or permanent; a bolt is a movable rod 
or pin of metal, sliding in a socket and adapted for securing a 
door or window. A lock is an arrangement by which an en- 
closed bolt is shot forward or backward by a key, or other de- 
vice; the holt is the essential part of the lock. A latch or 
catch is an accessible fastening designed to be easily movable, 
and simply to secure against accidental opening of the door, 
cover, etc. A hasp is a metallic strap that fits over a staple, 
calculated to be secured by a padlock; a simple hook that fits 
into a staple is also called a hasp. A clasp is a fastening that 
can be sprung into place, to draw and hold the parts of some 
enclosing object firmly together, as the clasp of a book. 


LOOK 

STNOITTMS: 

bebold diacem inspect see view 

conteinplate gaze regard stare watcb 

descry glance scan survey 

To see is simply to become conscious of an object of vision ; 
to look is to make a conscious and direct endeavor to see. To 
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behold is to fix the sight and the mind with distinctness and con- 
sideration upon something that has come to be clearly before 
the eyes. We may look without seeing y as in piteh-darkness, 
and we may see without looking, as in ease of a flash of light- 
ning. To gaze is to look intently, long, and steadily upon an 
object. To glance is to look casually or momentarily. To stare 
is to look with a fixed intensity such as is the e^eet of sur- 
prise, alarm, or rudeness. To scan is to look at minutely, to 
note every visible feature. To inspect is to go below the sur- 
face, uncover, study item by item. View and survey are com- 
prehensive, survey expressing the greater exactness of measure- 
ment or estimate. Watch brings in the element of time and 
often of wariness; we watch for a movement or change, a 
signal, the approach of an enemy, etc. Compare appear. 


LOVE 

SYNONYMS: 

ajffectioxL charity firiendsliip regard 

attachment devotion liMng tenderness 

attraction fondness 

Afection is kindly feeling, deep, tender, and constant, going 
out to some person or object, being less fervent and ardent 
than love, whether applied to persons or things. Love is an 
intense and absorbing emotion, drawing one toward a person 
or object and causing one to appreciate, delight in, and crave 
the presence or possession of the person or object loved, and 
to desire to please and benefit the person, or to advance the 
cause, truth, or other object of afj'ection; it is the yearning or 
outgoing of soul toward something that is regarded as excellent, 
beautiful, or desirable; love may be briefly defined as strong 
and absorbing ajfection for and attraction toward a person or 
object. Love may denote the sublimest and holiest spiritual 
affection as when we are taught that '^Grod is love/’ Charity 
has so far swung aside from this original meaning that prob- 
ably it never can be recalled (compare benevoleitce) . The 
Revised Version uses love in place of charity in 1 Cor. xiii, 
and elsewhere. Love is more intense, absorbing, and tender 
than friendship, more intense, impulsive, and perhaps passion- 
ate than affection; we speak of fervent love, but of deep or 
tender affection, or of close, firm, strong friendship. Love is 
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used specifically for personal affection between the sexes in tho 
highest sense, the love that normally leads to marriage, and sub- 
sists throughout all happy wedded life. Love can never prop- 
erly denote mere animal passion, which is expressed by such 
words as appetite, desire, lust. One may properly be said to 
have love for animals, for inanimate objects, or for abstract 
qualities that enlist the affections, as we speak of love for a 
horse or a dog, for mountains, woods, ocean, or of love of 
nature, and love of virtue. Love of articles of food is better 
expressed as liking, as love, in its full sense, expresses some- 
thing spiritual and reciprocal, such as can have no place in 
connection with objects that minister merely to the senses. 
Compare attachment; peiendship, 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for antipathy; enmity; hatred. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Love of country; for humanity; love to God and man. 


SYNONYMS: 
become 
bring about 
bring into being 
bring to pass 
build 
cause 
compel 
compose 


MAKE 


constitute 

constrain 

construct 

create 

do 

effect 

establish 

execute 


fabricate 

fashion 

force 

frame 

get 

make out 
make up 
manufacture 


occasion 

originate 

perform 

produce 

reach 

render 

require 

shape 


Make is essentially causative ; to the idea of caicse all its vari- 
ous senses may be traced (compare synonyms for cause). To 
make is to cause to exist, or to cause to exist in a certain form 
or in certain relations; the word thus includes the idea of create, 
as in Gen, i, 31, ^'And God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.” Make includes also the idea 
of compose, constitute; as, the parts make up the whole. 
Similarly, to cause a voluntary agent to do a certain act is to 
make him do it, or compel him to do it, compel fixing the at- 
tention more on the process, make on the accomplished fact. 
Compare compel; do; influence; (make better) amend; 
(make haste) quicken; (make known) announce; avow; 
CONFESS; (make prisoner) ariojst;' (make up) add; (make 
void) CANCEL. 
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ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for abolish; break; demolish. 

PKEPOSITIONS: 

Make of, out of, or from certain materials, into a certain 
form, for a certain purpose or person; made witJi hands, hy 
hand; made hy a prisoner, with* a jack-knife. 


MARRIAGE 

SYNONYMS: 

conjugal nnion matrimony sponsals wedlock 

espousal nuptials union 

espousals sponsal wedding 

Matrimony denotes the state of those who are united in the 
relation of husband and wife; marnage denotes primarily the 
act of so uniting, but is extensively used for the state as well. 
Wedlock, a word of specific legal use, is the Saxon term for 
the state or relation denoted by matrimony. Wedding denotes 
the ceremony, with any attendant festivities, by which two 
persons are united as husband and wife, nuptials being the 
more formal and stately term to express the same idea. 

ANTONYMS: 

bachelorhood divorce maidenhood virginity widowhood 
celibacy 

PKEPOSITIONS: 

Marriage of or between two persons; of one person to or 
with another; among the Greeks. 

MASCULINE 

SYNONYMS: 

male manful manlike manly mannisk virile 

We apply male to the sex, masculine to the qualities, especial- 
ly to the stronger, hardier, and more imperious qualities that 
distinguish the male sex; as applied to women, masculine has 
often the depreciatory sense of unwomanly, rude, or harsh; 
as, a masculine face or voice, or the like; though one may say 
in a commendatory way, she acted with masculine courage or 
decision. Manlike may mean only having the outward appear- 
ance or semblance of a man, or may be closely equivalent to 
manly. Manly refers to all the qualities and traits worthy of 
a man; manful, especially to the valor and prowess that be- 
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come a man; we speak of a manful struggle, manly decision; 
we say manly gentleness or tenderness ; we could not say man- 
ful tenderness. Mannish is a depreciatory word referring to 
the mimicry or parade of some superficial qualities of manhood ; 
as a mannish boy or woman. Masculine may apply to the 
distinctive qualities of the male sex at any age ; virile applies to' 
the distinctive qualities of mature manhood only, as opposed not 
only to feminine or womanly but to childishj and is thus an 
emphatic word for sturdy, intrepid, etc. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for feminine. 

MASSACRE 

SYNONYMS: 

bloodslLed butchery carnage havoc slaughter 

A massacre is the indiscriminate killmg in numbers of the 
unresisting or defenseless; butchery is the killing of men 
rudely and ruthlessly as cattle are killed in the shambles. 
Havoc may not be so complete as massaci e, nor so coldly brutal 
as butchery, but is more widely spread and furious; it is de- 
struction let loose, and may be applied to organizations, in- 
terests, etc., as well as to human life; ^^as for Saul, he made 
havoc of the church,” Acts viii, 3. Carnage (from Latm caro, 
carnis, flesh) refers to widely scattered or heaped up corpses 
of the slain; slaughter is similar in meaning, but refers more 
to the process, as carnage does to the result; these two words 
only of the group may be used of great destruction of life in 
open and honorable battle, as when we say the enemy was re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, or the carnage was terrible. 

MEDDLESOME 

SYNONYMS: 

impertineut iutrusive meddling obtrusive officious 

The meddlesome person interferes unasked in the affairs of 
others; the intrusive person thrusts himself uninvited into their 
company or conversation; the obtrusive person thrusts himself 
or his opinions conceitedly and undesirably upon their notice; 
the officious person thrusts his services, unasked and unde- 
sired, upon others. Obtrusive is oftener applied to words, 
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qualities, actions, etc., than to persons; intrusive is used chief- 
ly of persons, as is officious, though we speak of officious at- 
teiitious, liilf'usire remarks; meddlebome is used indifferently 
of persons, or of words, qualities, actions, etc. Compare I3i- 
pudbnce; inquisitr’e; interpose; mix. 

ANTONYMS: 

modest reserved retiring shy unassuming unobtrusive 

MEEK 

SYirOXYMSi 

compUaii.t knmkle soft imostentatioiis 

deferential lowly subdued nnpretentions 

demure mild submissive yielding^ 

gentle modest nnassnming 

Humble and lowly referred originally to position or station; 
humble (from L. humilis, from humus, the ground or earth), 
signifying on or near the ground; as, a humble cottage; lowly 
(from ME. low) signifies lying or being low; as, a lowly 
abode; a lowly flower; hence, all that is below the average 
or recognized standard of means, position, authority, etc., is 
humble or lotoly; thus humble and lowly came to include all 
that is compliant, deferential, submissive, unpretentious and 
yielding, esteemed such virtues on the part of inferiors toward 
superiors in an aristocratic or monarchical society; a humble 
apology expresses either great sense of demerit or special def- 
erence toward the person offended, the former courteous 
phrase for closing a letter was ^‘Your humble servant.” With 
the spread of democratic principles these qualities are made 
less of as between man and man, but every true student or 
thinker is humble in view of the vast reach of knowledge, the 
limits of human thought, the immensity of the universe; every 
righteous soul is humble before the perfect standard of moral 
right and the deficiency of human attainment; every devout 
spirit before the divine majesty. Lowly expresses less of 
abasement than humble, and more of subdued and gentle resig- 
nation; 

From tbe recesses of a lowly spirit 
Our humble prayer ascends. 

0, Father, hear it I 

Sm John BowarNra Chant 

One who is gentle is free from sternness or rudeness — ^kindly, 
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peaceful, calm, and mild; we speak of gentle words; a gentle 
hand; a gentle touch; one who is meek is at once gentle, 
patient, and peaceable, and disposed to be submissive and 
yielding under injury and provocation, rather than to resist; 
to be meek is not necessarily to be weak or timid, for meekness 
has been characteristic of very strong natures^ faithful to 
affection or righteousness through all danger, even to death; 
on the other hand one may be timid, weak, and outwardly 
gentle and submissive, but by no means meek, as has often been 
proved by some sudden change of fortune. Meekness is of the 
spirit. Demure relates to demeanor and appearance; it is 
oftenest used of women; one who is demure has the mien and 
air of modesty, gentleness, and meekness, but there is always 
in the word the suggestion of latent feelings or qualities that 
may be quite different from the controlled appearance. Com- 
pare MODESTY. 


ANTONYMS 

arrogant 

assuming 

bold 

choleric 

contentious 

fierce 

fiery- 


furious 

haughty 

highsspinted 

impertinent 

impudent 

lofty 


obstinate 

presuming 

presumptuous 

raging 

resentful 

revengeful 


selfsasserting 

stubborn 

vengeful 

vindictive 

wilful 

wrathful 


Compare synonyms for pride, 


MELODY 

SYNOmrMS: 

harmony music symphony unison 

Harmony is simultaneous; melody is successive; harmony is 
the pleasing correspondence of two or more notes sounded at 
once, melody the pleasing succession of a number of notes con- 
tinuously following one another. A melody may be wholly in 
one part; harmony must be of two or more parts. Accordant 
notes of different pitch sounded simultaneously produce har- 
mony; unison is the simultaneous sounding of two or more 
notes of the same pitch. When the pitch is the same there 
may be unison between sounds of very different volume and 
quality, as a voice and a bell may sound in unison. Tones 
sounded at the interval of an octave are also said to be in 
unison, although this is not literally exact; this usage arises 
from the fact that bass and tenor voices in attempting to sound 
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the same note as the soprano and alto will in fact sound a note 
an octave below. Music may denote the simplest melody or 
the most complex and perfect harmony. A symphony (apart 
from its technical orchestral sense) is any pleasing consonance 
of musical sounds, vocal or instrumental, as of many accordant 
voices or instruments. 


MEMORY 

SYNONYMS: 

recollection reminiscence retrospection 

remembrance retrospect 

Memory is the faculty by which knowledge is retained or 
recalled; in a more general sense, memory is a retention of 
knowledge within the grasp of the mind, while remembrance is 
the having what is known consciously before the mind. Be- 
membrance may be voluntary or involuntary; a thing is brought 
to remembrance or we call it to remembrance; the same is true 
of memory. Becollection involves volition, the mind making a 
distinct effort to recall something, or fixing the attention active- 
ly upon it when recalled. Beminiscence is a half-dreamy 
memory of scenes or events long past ; retrospection is a distinct 
turning of the mind back upon the past, bringing long periods 
under survey. Betrospection is to reminiscence much what 
recollection is to remembrance, 

ANTONYMS: 

forgetfulness oblivion obliviousness oversight unconsciousness 


SYNONYMS: 

benevolence 

benignity 

blessing 

clemency 

compassion 


MERCY 


favor 

forbearance 

forgiveness 

gentleness 

grace 


bind ness 
lenience 
leniency 
lenity 


mildness 

pardon 

pity 

tenderness 


Mercy is the exercise of less severity than one deserves, or in 
a more extended sense, the granting of kindness or favor be- 
yond what one may rightly claim. Chrace is favor^ kindness j or 
blessing shown to the undeserving; forgiveness, mercy, and 
pardon are exercised toward the ill-deserving. Pardon remits 
the outward penalty which the offender deserves; forgiveness 
dismisses resentment or displeasure from the heart of the one 
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offended; mercy seeks the highest possible good of the of- 
fender. There may be mercy without pardon, as in the miti- 
gation of sentence, or in all possible alleviation of necessary 
severity; there may be eases where pardon would not be mercy, 
since it would encourage to repetition of the offense, from which 
timely punishment might have saved. Mercy is also used in 
the wider sense of refrainmg from harshness or cruelty toward 
those who are in one’s power without fault of their own; as, 
they besought the robber to have mercy. Clemency is a colder 
word than mercy, and without its religious associations, signify- 
ing mildness and moderation in the use of power where sever- 
ity would have legal or military, rather than moral sanction; 
it often denotes a habitual mildness of disposition on the part 
of the powerful, and is a matter rather of good nature or policy 
than of principle. Leniency or lenity denotes an easy-going 
avoidance of severity; these words are more general and less 
magisterial than clemency; we should speak of the leniency of 
a parent, the clemency of a conqueror. Compare pedy. 
AKTONTMS: 

cruelty implacability punishment severity 

hardness justice revenge sternness 

harshness penalty rigor vengeance 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The mercy of God to or toward sinners; have mercy on or 
upon one. 


METER 

STDTONTMS: 

enplLony measure rliytlim verse 

Euphony is agreeable linguistic sound, however produced; 
meter, measure, and rhythm denote agreeable succession of 
sounds in the utterance of connected words; euphony may ap- 
ply to a single word or even a single syllable ; the other words 
apply to lines, sentences, paragraphs, etc.; rhythm and meter 
may be produced by accent only, as in English, or by accent 
and quantity combined, as in Greek or Italian; rhythm or 
measure may apply either to prose or to poetry, or to music, 
dancing, etc. ; meter is more precise than rhythm, applies only 
to poetry, and denotes a measured rhythm with regular divi- 
sions into verses, stanzas, strophes, etc. A verse is strictly a 
metrical line, but the word is often used as S3Tionymous with 
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stanza. Verse, in the general sense, denotes metrical writing 
without reference to the thought involved; as, prose and verse. 
Compare melody; poetry. 

MIND 

SYKONYMS; 

brain instinct reason spirit 

consciousness intellect sense tbongbt 

disposition intelligence sonl nnderstanding 

3Imd, in a general sense, includes all the powers of sentient 
being apart from the physical factors in bodily faculties and 
activities; in a limited sense, mind is nearly synonjunous with 
intellectj but includes disposition, or the tendency toward ac- 
tion, as appears in the phrase, “to have a mind to work.” As 
the seat of mental activity, bram (colloquially brains) is often 
used as a synonym for mind, intellect, intelligence. Thought, 
the act, process, or power of thinking, is often used to denote 
the thinking faculty, and especially the reason. The instinct 
of animals is now held by many philosophers to be of the same 
nature as the intellect of man, but inferior and limited; yet the 
apparent difference is very great. 

An instinct is a propensity prior to experience and independent of in- 
struction. Palet Natural Philosophy ch. 18. 

In this sense we speak of human instincts, thus denoting 
tendencies independent of reasoning or instruction. The soul 
includes the intellect, sensibilities, and will ; beyond what is ex- 
pressed by the word mind, the soul denotes especially the 
moral, the imm ortal nature; we say of a dead body, the soul 
(not the mind) has fled. Spirit is used especially in eontra- 
^stinetion from matter; it may in many eases be substituted 
for soul, but soul has co mm only a fuller and more determinate 
meaning; we can conceive of spirits as having no moral na- 
ture; the fairies, elves, and brownies of mythology might be 
termed spirits, but not souls. In the figurative sense, spirit 
denotes animation, excitability, perhaps impatience; as, a lad 
of spirit; he sang with spirit; he replied with spirit. Soul 
denotes energy and depth of feeling, as when we speak of 
soulful eyes; or it may denote the very life of anything; as, 
“the hidden soul of harmony,” Milton U Allegro 1. 144. 
Sense may be an antonym of intellect, as when we speak of the 
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sense of hearing; but sense is used also as denoting clear 
mental action, good judgment, acumen; as, he is a man of 
sense^ or, he showed good sense; sense, even in its material sig- 
nification, must be reckoned among the activities of mind, 
though dependent on bodily functions; the mind, not the eye, 
really sees; the mind, not the ear, really hears. Consciousness 
includes all that a sentient being perceives, knows, thinks, or 
feels, from whatever source arising and of whatever character, 
kind, or degree, whether with or without distinct thinking, feel- 
ing, or willing; we speak of the consciousness of the brute, of 
the savage, or of the sage. The intellect is that assemblage of 
faculties which is concerned with knowledge, as distinguished 
from emotion and volition. Understanding is the Saxon word 
of the same general import, but is chiefly used of the reason- 
ing powers; the understanding, which Sir Wm. Hamilton has 
called “the faculty of relations and comparisons,” is dis- 
tinguished by many philosophers from reason, in that ^Weason 
is the faculty of the higher cognitions or a priori truth.” 

AlSTTOmrMS: 

body brawn brute force material substance matter 

MINUTE 

STKQNTMS: 

ciToTUustantial dixoinutive little slender 

commiiLiited exact particular small 

critioal fine precise tiny 

detailed 

That is minute which is of exceedingly limited dimensions, 
as a grain of dust, or which attends to matters of exceedingly 
slight amount or apparent importance; as, a minute account; 
minute observation. That which is broken up into minute 
particles is said to be comTndnuted; things may be termed fine 
which would not be termed comminuted; as, fine sand; fine 
gravel; but, in using the adverb, we say a substance is finely 
comminuted, comminuted referring more to the process, fine to 
the result. An account extended to very minute particulars is 
circumstantial, detailed, particular; an examination so extended 
is critical, exact, precise. Compare UNE. 

ANTOXYMS: 

See synonyms for large. 
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SYNONYMS: 

adversity 

affliction 

bereavement 

blow 

calamity 

cbastening 

cbastisement 

disappointment 


MISFORTUNE 


disaster 

distress 

eclipse 

failnre 

bardsbip 

barm 

ill 


ill fortune 

ill luck 

misadventure 

misobance 

misery 

misbap 

reverse 


rnin 

sorrow 

stroke 

trial 

tribulation 

trouble 

visitation 


Misfortune is adverse fortune or any instance thereof, any 
untoward event, usually of lingering character or consequences, 
and such as the sufferer is not deemed directly responsible for; 
as, he had the misfortune to be bom blind. Any considerable 
disappointment^ failure^ or misfortune^ as regards outward cir- 
cumstances, as loss of fortune, position, and the like, when 
long continued or attended with enduring consequences, con- 
stitutes adversity. For the loss of friends by death we com- 
monly use affliction or bereavement. Calamity and disaster 
are used of sudden and severe misfortunes, often overwhelm- 
ing; ill fortune and ill luck, of lighter troubles and failures. 
We speak of the misery of the poor, the Jia^dsliips of the 
soldier. Affliction, chastening, trial, and tribulation have all an 
especially religious bearing, suggesting some disciplinary pur- 
pose of God with beneficent design. Affliction may be keen 
and bitter, but brief; tribulation is long and wearing. We 
speak of an affliction, but rarely of a tribulation, since tribu- 
lation is viewed as a continuous process, which may endure 
for years or for a lifetime; but we speak of our daily trMs. 
Compare catastrophe. 


ANTONYMS: 

blessing consolation 

boon good fortune 

comfort good luck 


gratification 

happmess 

loy 


pleasure 

prosperity 


success 

triumph 


SYNONYMS: 

amalgamate 

associate 

blend 

combine 


MIX 


commingle 

commix 

compound 

confound 


confuse 

fuse 

incorporate 

intermingle 


join 

meddle 

mingle 

unite 


To mix is to put together promiscuously and indiscriminately, 
so that the parts or elements become, for the time at least, one 
mass, assemblage, or body; we may mix milk and water, but 
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water and oil can not be mixed. Mingle is almost equivalent 
to m%x, but in mingling there is often more consideration of the 
separate units; mingled races may live together in the same 
city or country, and yet preserve their racial individuality so 
as not to become mixed races; we may speak of a descendant 
as of the mingled blood of distinct races; mixed blood, the 
same in sense, is inferior in usage; “a person of mixed, blood” 
is said reproachfully, implying lack of pure descent from the 
point of view of the speaker; mingle is everywhere a word of 
more dignity than mix. Mingle is commonly preferred to mix 
in figurative use; we speak of mingled emotions, rather than of 
mixed emotions; in fact, the use of mix outside the material 
realm is rare. Combine denotes a closer union than rmngle or 
mix; this is especially noticeable in chemistry, where substances 
chemically combined form a compound, with properties differ- 
ent from those of either constituent; oxygen and nitrogen are 
mechanically mingled or '"mixed in the atmosphere, which sup- 
ports life; if they were chemically combined, the earth would 
be overflowed with nitric acid, destroying the possibility of life. 
To compound is to mix in definite proportions, so as to form a 
composite product; as, to compound an ointment; to compound 
two or more words so as to produce another of extended, di- 
minished, or otherwise different meaning. To blend is to mix 
or mingle in such a way as to retain some of the properties of 
each of the things blended; this word is used especially of 
colors and tones, implying gradual and harmonious union, one 
shading off almost or quite imperceptibly into the other, as 
the bands of color in the rainbow blend at their edges, so that 
the eye can fix no definite dividing line. 

Moonlight, and the first timid tremblings o£ the dawn were by this time 
hlendtng, 

DeQuinoey Miscell. Essays, T%sion of Sudden Death, p. 170. 

So, different races, languages, qualities, or feelings may be 
said to be blended. To confuse is to mix in a disorderly or 
irrational way; a confused statement, argument, or composi- 
tion has the different parts so out of order or relation that the 
mind can not follow them to any dear result. To confound in 
this connection is to confuse identity, to take one thing for 
another that is in some way similar; as, to confou/nd means with 
ends; do not confound Isaac DTsraeli with Benjamin Disraeli; 
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When we confuae, we throw into indistinctness; when we confound we 
falsely identify. In the former we wrongly put one or more things among 
others, in the latter we substitute them wrongly for others. 

C. J. S^TH iSynnni/ms Discriminated, p. 261. 

But the distinction thus strictly drawn is not strictly ob- 
served m usage; we read in Genesis that God confounded the 
language of the builders of Babel; yet the event is technically 
known as the “confusion of tongues”; 

Confuse, v 4. To take one idea or thing for another . — Century Dic- 
tionaiy. 

Confuse, v. 3. To mistake for another; to confound; ... he has 
confused the two authors of the same name. — Webster's New International 
Dictionary (1910). 

Let us not confuse liberty with hcense 

Fabrab Sermons and Addresses in Am , ser. sdv. 
With rum upon rum, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded. 

Milton Paradise Lost, bk. li, 1. 995. 


Intransitively mingle or mix signifies to take part, be, act, or 
move with, in, or among; as, a man mingles in a crowd, or 
mixes with politicians or in polities; mingle, so used, denotes 
less closeness of association than mix; both words, so used, are 
often close synonyms for associate (see associate). To meddle 
is to mix or mingle unnecessarily, ofBciously, or impertinently 
in or with the affairs of others; one may mingle with a com- 
pany, but not meddle with their affairs (compare meddlesome). 
Things which are mixed or mingled may become joined, as 
the different materials in conglomerate rock ; but distinct pieces 
of wood may be so perfectly joined in cabinet work that neither 
eye nor hand can detect the juncture except by tracing the 
grain, and yet be neither mixed nor mingled. Compare attach. 


ANTONYMS: 

analyze 

assort 

classify 

detach 

disconnect 

discriminate 

disengage 


disjoin 

dissever 

dissociate 

disunite 

divide 

eliminate 


part 

remove 

segregrate 

separate 

sever 

sift 


sort 

sort out 

sunder 

unravel 

untangle 

untwine 


MOB 

STNOimUS: 

canaille dregs of tbe people 
crowd lower classes 


masses rabble 
populace tbe vulgar 


The populace are poor and ignorant, but may be law-abiding; 
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a moh is disorderly and lawless, but may be rich and influential. 
The rahhle is despicable, worthless, purposeless; b. mob may 
have elective desperate purpose. A crowd may be drawn by 
mere curiosity; some strong, pervading excitement is needed 
to make it a mob. Compare people. 


MODEL 

SYNONTMSs 

arelietype facsimile original representation 

copy image pattern standard 

design imitation prototype type 

example mold 

A pattern is always, in modern use, that which is to be 
copied; a model may be either the thing to be copied or the 
copy that has been made from it; as, the models in the Patent 
Office. A pattern is commonly superficial; a model is usually 
in relief. A pattern must be closely followed in its minutest 
particulars by a faithful copyist; a model may allow a great 
degree of freedom. A sculptor may idealize his living model; 
his workmen must exactly copy in marble or metal the model 
he has made in clay. Compare example; idea; ideal. 


MODESTY 

SYNOmrMS: 

backwardness constraint reserve timidity 

basbfnlness coyness skyness nnobtrnsiveness 

coldness diffidence 

BasJifulness is a shrinking from notice without assignable 
reason. Coyness is a half encouragement, half avoidance of 
offered attention, and may be real or affected. Diffidence is 
self-distrust; modesty , a humble estimate of oneself in com- 
parison with others, or with the demands of some undertaking. 
Modesty has also the specific meaning of a sensitive shrinking 
from anything indelicate. Shyness is a tendency to shrink 
from observation; timidity j a distinct fear of criticism, error, 
or failure. Reserve is the holding oneself aloof from others, or 
holding back one^s feelings from expression, or one's affairs 
from communication to others. Reserve may be the retreat of 
shyness, or, on the other hand, the contemptuous withdrawal of 
pride and haughtiness. Compare abash; pride; tacitukst 
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ANTONYMS: 

abandon 

arrogance 

assumption 

assurance 

boldness 

conceit 


confidence 

egotism 

forwardness 

frankness 

freedom 


haughtiness 

impudence 

indiscretion 

loquaciousness 

loquacity 


pertness 
sauciness 
selfsconceit 
seifs sufiBciency 
sociability 


MONEY 

sinroinrMS: 

1 ) 1115 ^ capital coin funds notes silver 

bnllion casli currency gold property specie 

Money is the authorized medium of exchange ; coined money 
is called com or specie. What are termed in England bank- 
notes are in the United States commonly called tills; as, a five- 
dollar till. The notes of responsible men axe readily transfer- 
able in commercial circles, but they are not money; as, the stock 
was sold for $500 in money and the balance in merchantable 
paper. Cash is specie or money in hand, or paid in hand; as, 
the cash account; the cash price. In the legal sense, property 
is not money, and money is not property; for property is that 
which has inherent value, while money, as such, has but repre- 
sentative value, and may or may not have intrinsic value. 
Bullion is either gold or silver uncoined, or the coined metal 
considered without reference to its coinage, but simply as 
merchandise, when its value as bullion may be very different 
from its value as money. The word capital is used chiefly of 
accumulated property or money invested in productive enter- 
prises or available for such investment. 


MOROSE 

SYNONYMS: 

aorimouious dogged illmatured splenetic 

churlisli. gloomy ‘ severe sulky 

crabbed gruff snappisb sullen 

crusty ill'bumored sour surly 

The sullen and sulky are discontented and resentful in re- 
gard to that against which they are too proud to protest, or 
consider all protest vain; sullen denotes more of pride, sulky 
more of resentful obstinacy. The morose are bitterly dissatis- 
fied with the world in general, and disposed to vent their ill 
nature upon others. The sullen and sulky are for the most 
part silent; the morose growl out bitter speeches. A surly 
person is in a state of latent anger, resenting approach a« in- 
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truision, and ready to take offense at anything; thus we speak 
of a surly dog. Sullen and sulky moods may be transitory; one 
who is morose or surly is commonly so by ^sposition or habit. 

ANTONYMS: 

aimable complaisant gentle kind pleasant 

benignant friendly goodmatured loving sympathetic 

bland genial indulgent mild tender 


MOTION 

SYNOXYIMCS: 

act change movement process transition 

action move passage transit 

Motion is change of place or position in space; transition is 
'passing from one point or position in space to another. 
Motion may be either abstract or concrete, more frequently the 
former; movement is always concrete, that is, considered in 
connection with the thing that moves or is moved; thus, we 
speak of the movements of the planets, but of the laws of 
planetary motion; of mihtary movements, but of perpetual 
motion. Move is used chiefly of contests or competition, as in 
chess or politics; as, it is your move; a shrewd move of the 
opposition. Action is a more comprehensive word than motion. 
We now rarely speak of mental or spiritual motions, but 
rather of mental or spiritual acts or processes, or of the laws 
of mental action, but a formal proposal of action in a deliber- 
ative assembly is termed a motion. Compare act. 
ANTONYMS: 

immobility quiescence quiet repose rest stillness 


MOURN 

SYNONYMS: 

bemoan deplore lament me 

bewail g^rieve reg^ret sorrow 

To mourn is to feel or express sadness or distress because of 
some loss, affliction, or misfortune; mourning is thought of as 
prolonged, grief or regret may be transient. One may grieve 
or mourn, regret, rue, or sorrow without a sound; he bemoans 
with suppressed and often inarticulate sounds of grief; he 
bewails with passionate utterance, whether of inarticulate cries 
or of spoken words. He laments in plaintive or pathetic words, 
as the prophet Jeremiah in his ^^Lamentations.^^ One deplores 
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with settled sorrow which may or may not find relief in words. 
One IS made to rue an act by some misfortune resultmg, or by 
some penalty or vengeance inflicted because of it. One regrets 
a shght misfortune or a hasty word; he sorrows over the death 
of a friend. 

ANTONYMS: 

be joyful exult joy make merry rejoice triumph 

MUTUAL 

SYNONYMS: 

common correlative intercliangeable joint reciprocal 

That is common to which two or more persons have the same 
or equal claims, or in which they have equal interest or par- 
ticipation; in the strictest sense, that is mutual (from L. wzz*- 
tarCy to change) which is freely mterehanged; that is reciprocal 
in respect to which one act or movement is met by a correspond- 
ing act or movement in return; we speak of our common eoxin- 
try, mutual affection, reciprocal obligations, the reciprocal ac- 
tion of cause and effect, where the effect becomes in turn a 
cause. Many good writers hold it incorrect to say “a mutual 
friend,” and insist that “a* common friend” would be more ac- 
curate; but common friend” is practically never used, be- 
cause of the disagreeable suggestion that attaches to common, 
of ordinary or inferior. ‘^Mutual friend” has high literary au- 
thority (of Burke, Scott, Dickens, and others), and a consider- 
able usage of good society in its favor, the expression being 
quite naturally derived from the thoroughly correct phrase 
mutual friendship. 

ANTONYMS: 

detached distinct separated unconnected unrequited 

disconnected disunited severed unreciprocated unshared 

dissociated separate sundered 


SYNONYMS: 

abstruse 

cabalistic 

dark 

enigmatical 

bidden 

inoomprebensible 


MYSTERIOUS 

inexplicable 

inscmtable 

mystic 

mystical 

obscure 

occult 


recondite 

secret 

transcendental 

unfathomable 

unfathomed 

unknown 


That is mysterious in the true sense which is beyond human 
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eompreliension, as the decrees of God or the origin of life. 
That is mystic or mystical which has associated with it some 
hidden or recondite meaning, especially of a religious kind; as, 
the mystic Babylon of the Apocalypse. That is dark which 
we can not personally see through, especially if sadly perplex- 
ing; as, a dark providence. That is secret which is intentionally 
hidden. Compare dark:; latent. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for clear. 


NAME 

SYNONYMS: 

agnomen denomination prenomen snmame 

appellation designation style title 

cognomen epithet 

Name in the most general sense, signifying the word by 
which a person or thing is called or known, includes all other 
words of this group ; in this sense every noun is a name; in the 
more limited sense a name is personal, an appellation is de- 
scriptive, a title is official. In the phrase, William the Con- 
queror, king of England, William is the man^s name, which 
belongs to him personally, independently of any rank or 
achievement; Conqueror is the appellation which he won by his 
acquisition of England; king is the title denoting his royal 
rank. An epithet (from Gr. epithet on, something added, from 
epi, on, and tithemiy put) is something placed upon a person or 
thing; the epithet does not strictly belong to an object like a 
name, but is given to mark some assumed characteristic, good 
or bad; an epithet is always an adjective, or a word or phrase 
used as an adjective, and is properly used to emphasize a 
characteristic but not to add information, as in the phrase 
'^the sounding sea”; the idea that an epithet is always op- 
probrious, and that any word used opprobriously is an epithet 
is a popular error. Designation may be used much in the 
sense of appellation, but is more distinctive or specific in mean- 
ing; a designation, properly so-called rests upon some inherent 
quality, while an appellation may be fanciful. Among the 
Romans the prenomen was the individual part of a man's name, 
the ^ffiomen” designated the gens to which he belonged, the 
cognomen showed his family and was home by all patricians. 
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and the agnomen was added to refer to his achievements or 
character. When scientists name an animal or a plant, they 
give it a binary or binomial technical name comprising a ge- 
neric and a specific appellation. In modern use, a personal 
namCj as John or Mary, is given in infancy, and is often called 
the given name or Christian name, or simply the first name 
(rarely the prenomen) \ the cognomen or surname is the family 
name which belongs to one by right of birth or marriage. 
Style is the legal designation by which a person or house is 
known in official or business relations; as, the name and style 
of Baring Brothers. The term denomination is applied to a 
separate religious organization, without the opprobrious mean- 
ing attaching to the word ^^sect”; also, to designate any class 
of like objects collectively, especially money or notes of a 
certain value; as, the sum was in notes of the denomination 
of one thousand dollars. Compare term. 


NATIVE 

STNOimiS: 

indigeiLous innate natal natural original 

Native denotes that which belongs to one by birth ; natal that 
which pertains to the event of birth; natural denotes that 
which rests upon inherent qualities of character or being. We 
speak of one's native country, or of his natal day; of natural 
ability, native genius. Compare inherent; primeval; radical. 

ANTONYMS: 

acquired alien artificial assumed foreign unnatural 


NAUTICAL 

SYNONYMS: 

marine maritime naval ocean oceanic 

Marine (from L. mare, sea) signifies belonging to the ocean, 
maritime, a secondary derivative from the same root, bordering 
on or connected with the ocean; as, marine products; marine 
animals; maritime nations; maritime Nautical (from Gr. 

nauies, a sailor) denotes primarily anything connected with 
sailors, and hence with ships or navigation; naval (from L, 
navis, from Gr. naus, a ship) refers to the armed force of a 
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nation on the sea, and, by extension, to similar forces on lakes 
and rivers; as, a naval force; a nautical almanac. Ocean, used 
adjectively, is applied to that which belongs to or is part of 
the ocean; oceanic may" be used in the same sense, but is espe- 
cially applied to that which borders on (or upon) or is con- 
nected with, or which is similar to or suggestive of an ocean; 
we speak of ocean currents, oceanic islands, or, perhaps, of an 
oceanic intellect. 


NEAT 

SYNONYMS: 

clean dapper nice prim tidy 

cleanly natty orderly spruce trim 

That which is clean is simply free from soil or defilement of 
any kind. Things are orderly when m due relation to other 
things; a room or desk is orderly when every article is in place; 
a person is orderly who habitually keeps things so. Tidy de- 
notes that which conforms to propriety in general ; an unlaced 
shoe may be perfectly clean, but is not tidy. Neat refers to 
that which is clean and tidy with nothing superfiuous, con- 
spicuous, or showy, as when we speak of plain but neat attire ; 
the same idea of freedom from the superfluous appears in the 
phrases neat speech,” or “a neat turn,” “a neat reply,” etc. 
A clean cut has no ragged edges; a neat stroke just does what 
is intended. Nice is stronger than neat, implying value and 
beauty ; a cheap, coarse dress may be perfectly neat, but would 
not be termed nice. Spruce is applied to the show and affecta- 
tion of neatness with a touch of smartness, and is always a 
term of mild contempt; as, a spruce serving-man. Trim de- 
notes a certain shapely and elegant firmness, often with supple- 
ness and grace; as, a trim suit; a trim figure. Prim applies 
to a precise, formal, affected nicety. Dapper is spruce with 
the suggestion of smallness and slightness; natty, a diminutive 
of neat, suggests minute elegance, with a tendency toward the 
exquisite; as, a dapper little fellow in a natty business suit. 

ANTONYMS: 

dirty negligent slouchy uncared for 

disorderly rough slovenly unkempt 

dowdy rude soiled untidy 
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BLeeegsity 

NECESSARY 

STXONTMS: 

essential inevitable needed required unavoidable 

indispensable infallible needful requisite undeniable 

That is necessary which must esdst, occur, or be true; which 
in the nature of things can not be otherwise. That which is 
essential belongs to the essence of a thing, so that the thing 
can not exist in its completeness without it; that which is 
inddspensahle may be only an adjunct, but it is one that can 
not be spared; vigorous health is essential to an arctic explorer; 
warm clothing is indispensahle. That which is requisite (or re- 
quired) is so in the judgment of the person requiring it, but 
may not be so absolutely; thus, the requisite is more a matter 
of personal feeling than the indispensable. Inevitable (from 
L. in, not, and emto, shun) is primarily the exact equivalent of 
the Saxon unavoidable; both words are applied to things 
which some at least would escape or prevent, while that which 
is necessary may meet with no objection; food is necessary, 
death is inevitable; a necessary conclusion satisfies a thinker; 
an inevitable conclusion silences opposition. An mfallible 
proof is one that necessarily leads the mind to a sound con- 
clusion. Needed and needful are more concrete than neces- 
sary, and respect an end to be attained; we speak of a neces- 
sary inference ; necessary food is what one can not live without, 
while needful food is that without which he can not enjoy 
comfort, health, and strength. 

ANTONYMS: 

casual needless optional useless 

contingent non=essential unnecessary worthless 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Necessary to a sequence or a total; for or to a result or a 
person; unity is necessary to (to constitute) completeness; 
decision is necessary for command, or for a commander. 


SYNONYMS: 


NECESSITY 


compulsion 

destiny 

emergency 

essential 

exigency 

•extremity 


fatality 

fate 

indispensability 

indispensableness 

need 

requirement 


requisite 

sine qua non 

nnavoidableness 

urgency 

want 


Necessity is the quality of being necessary, or the quality of 
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that which can not but be, become, or be true, or be accepted 
as true. Need and want always imply a lack; necessity may be 
used in this sense, but in the higher philosophical sense 
necessity simply denotes the exclusion of any alternative 
either in thought or fact; righteousness is a necessity (not a 
need) of the divine nature. Need suggests the possibility of 
supplying the deficiency which want expresses; to speak of a 
personas want of decision merely points out a weakness in his 
character; to say that he has need of decision implies that he 
can exercise or attain it. As applied to a deficiency, necessity 
is more imperative than need; a weary person is in need of 
rest; when rest becomes a necessity he has no choice but to 
stop work. An essential is something, as a quality, or ele- 
ment, that belongs to the essence of something else so as to 
be inseparable from it in its normal condition, or in any com- 
plete idea or statement of it. Compare necessary; predes- 
tination. 

ANTONYMS: 

choice doubt dubiousness freedom possibility 

contingency doubtfulness fortuity option uncertainty 

X>BEF0SIT10NS: 

The necessity of surrender; a necessity for action; this is a 
necessity to me. 


SYNONYMS: 

carelessness 

default 

disregard 

disrespect 

failure 

keedlessness 


NEGLECT 

inadvertence 

inattention 

indifference 

neglectfnlness 

negligence 

omission 


oversight 

remissness 

scorn 

slackness 

sUght 

thonghtlessness 


Neglect (from L. necj not, and lego, gather) is the failing to 
take such care, show such attention, pay such courtesy, etc., 
as may be rightfully or reasonably expected. Negligence, which 
is the same in origin, may be used in almost the same sense, 
but with a slighter force, as when Whittier speaks of ^%e 
negligence which friendship loves”; but negligence is often 
used to denote the quality or trait of character of which the 
act is a manifestation, or to denote the habit of neglecting 
that which ought to be done. Neglect is transitive, negligence 
is intransitive; we speak of neglect of his books, friends, or 
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duties, in which eases we could not use negligence; negligence 
in dress imphes want of care as to its arrangement, tidiness, 
etc.; neglect of one's garments would imply leaving them ex- 
posed to defacement or injury, as by dust, moths, etc. Neglect 
has a passive sense which negligence has not; the child was 
suffering from neglect, i, e., from being neglected by others; 
the child was suffering from negligence would imply that he 
himself was neglectful. The distinction sometimes made that 
neglect denotes the act, and negligence the habit, is but partial- 
ly true; one may be guilty of habitual neglect of duty; the 
wife may suffer from her husband's constant neglect, while the 
negligence which causes a railroad accident may be that of a 
moment, and on the part of one ordinarily careful and atten- 
tive; in such eases the law provides punishment for criminal 
negligence. 

AKTONTMS: 

See synon3mis for OAEE. 

PBEPOSITIONSs 

Neglect of duty, of the child by the parent; there was neglect 
on the part of the teacher. 


NEW 

SYNOKTMS: 

fresh modem xkew^made upstart 

juvenile new-fangled novel young 

late new-fashioned recent youthful 

That which is new has lately come into existence, possession, 

or use ; a new house is just built, or in a more general sense is 
one that has just come into the possession of the present owner 
or occupant. Modern denotes that which has begun to exist in 
the present age, and is still existing; recent denotes that which 
has come into existence within a comparatively brief period, 
and may or may not be existing still. Modern history pertains 
to any period since the middle ages; modern literature, modern 
architecture, etc., are not strikingly remote from the styles 
and types prevalent to-day. That which is late is somewhat 
removed from the present, but not far enough to be called old. 
That which is recent is not quite so sharply distinguished from 
the past as that which is new; recent publications range over a 
longer time than new books. That which is novel is either ab- 
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solutely or relatively unprecedented in kind; a novel con- 
trivance is one that has never before been known; a novel 
experience is one that has never before occurred to the same 
person; that which is new may be of a familiar or even of an 
ancient sort, as a new copy of an old book. Young and gouthfui 
are applied to that which has life; that which is young is pos- 
sessed of a comparatively new existence as a living thing, pos- 
sessing actual youth; that which is youthful manifests the at- 
tributes of youth. (Compare youthful.) Fresh applies to 
that which has the characteristics of newness or youth, while 
capable of deterioration by lapse of time; that which is un- 
worn, unspoiled, or unfaded; as, a fresh countenance, fresh 
eggs, fresh flowers. New is opposed to old^ modern to ancient, 
recent to remote, young to old, aged, etc. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for old. 

NIMBLE 

SYNONYMS: 

active alert bastliiLg prompt speedy «piT 

agile brisk lively sprightly swift 

Nimble refers to lightness, freedom, and quickness of motion 
within a somewhat narrow range, with readiness to turn sud- 
denly to any point ; swift apphes commonly to more sustained 
motion over greater distances; a pickpocket is nimble-Ongeved, 
a dancer mm&Ze-footed; an arrow, a race-horse, or an ocean 
steamer is swift; Shakespeare’s ^‘nimble lightnings” is said of 
the visual appearance in sudden zigzag flash across the sky. 
Figuratively, we speak of a mmble wit, swift intelligence, swift 
destruction. Alert, which is strictly a synonym for ready, 
comes sometimes near the meaning of nimble or quick, from 
the fact that the ready, wide-awake person is likely to be 
lively, quick, speedy. Compare active; alert. 

ANTONYMS: 

clumsy dilatory dull heavy inactive inert slow sluggish unready 

NORMAL 

SYNONYMS: 

oommon. natural ordinary regular typical usual 

That which is natural is according to nature; that which is 
normal is according to the standard or rule which is observed 
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or claimed to prevail in nature; a deformity may be natural^ 
symmetry is normal; the normal color of the crow is black, 
while the normal color of the sparrow is gray, but one is as 
natural as the other. Typical refers to such an assemblage of 
qualities as makes the specimen, genus, etc., a type of some 
more comprehensive group, while normal is more commonly 
applied to the parts of a single object; the specimen was 
typical; color, size, and other characteristics, normal. The 
regular is etymologically that which is according to rule, 
hence that which is steady and constant, as opposed to that 
which is fitful and changeable; the normal action of the heart 
is regular. That which is common is shared by a great number 
of persons or things; disease is common, a normal state of 
health is rare. Compare general; usual. 

AITTONYMS: 

abnormal irregular peculiar singular unprecedented 

exceptional monstrous rare uncommon unusual 

NOTWITHSTANDING, conj, 

SYNONYMS; 

altbougb bowbeit xievertbeless tbongb 

but however still yet 

However simply waives discussion, and (like the archaic 
howbeit) says ^‘be that as it may, this is true”; nevertheless 
concedes the truth of what precedes, but claims that what fol- 
lows is none the less true; notwithstanding marshals the two 
statements face to face, admits the one and its seeming con- 
tradiction to the other, while insisting that it can not, after all, 
withstand the other ; as, notwithstanding the force of the enemy 
is superior, we shall conquer. Yet and still are weaker than 
notwithstanding, while stronger than hut. Though and al- 
though make as little as possible of the concession, dropping 
it, as it were, incidentally; as, ^‘though we are guilty, thou art 
good”; to say “we are guilty, but thou art good,” would make 
the concession of guilt more emphatic. Compare but; yet. 

NOTWITHSTANDING, piep, 

SYNONYMS: 

despite iu spite of 

Notwithstanding simply states that circumstances shall not 
be or have not been allowed to withstand; despite and in spite 
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of refer primarily to personal and perhaps spiteful opposi- 
tion; as, he failed notwithstanding his good intentions; or, he 
persevered in spite of the most bitter hostility. When despite 
and in spite of are applied to inanimate things, it is with 
something of personification; ^Hn spite of the storm” is said 
as if the storm had a hostile purpose to oppose the under- 
taking. 

OATH 

SYNONYMS: 

adjuration. onrse profane swearing 

affidavit cursing profanity 

anathema denunciation reprobation 

ban execration swearing 

blaspheming imprecation sworn statement 

blasphemy msdediction vow 

In the highest sense, as in a court of justice, '^an oath is a 
reverent appeal to God in corroboration of what one says,” 
Abbott Law Diet.; an affidavit is a sworn statement made in 
writing in the presence of a competent officer; an adjuration 
is a solemn appeal to a person in the name of God to speak 
the truth. An oath is made to man in the name of God; a 
VOW;, to God without the intervention, often without the knowl- 
edge, of man. In the lower sense, an oath may be mere hlas- 
phemy or profane swearing. Anathema, curse, execration, and 
imprecation are modes of invoking vengeance or retribution 
from a superhuman power upon the person against whom they 
are uttered. Anathema is a solemn ecclesiastical condemnation 
of a person or of a proposition. Curse may be just and au- 
thoritative; as, the curse of God; or, it may be wanton and 
powerless; ^^so the curse causeless shall not come,” Prov. xxvi, 
2. Execration expresses most of personal bitterness and hatred ; 
imprecation refers especially to the coming of the desired evil 
upon the person against whom it is uttered. Malediction is a 
general wish of evil, a less usual but very expressive word. 
Compare testimony. 

ANTONYMS: 

benediction benison blessing 

OBJECT, V. 

STNOmrMS: 

coutravene disapprove gainsay oppose take exception 
demur except to besitate scruple 

To object (from L. oh, before, against, + jacio, throw) is, 
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as it were, to throw something across the way of what is 
advanced or proposed, to bring, offer, or urge (something) in 
opposition, usually followed by to (sometimes by against) 
before the thing opposed; as, to object to suspension of the 
rules; to object to the introduction of personalities. Object 
may be used transitively; as, to object the youth of the can- 
didate against the appointment; this use is now somewhat rare 
in the active voice, but common in the passive, especially with 
a clause for the subject; as, that we can not help all should 
not be objected as a reason against helping any. To except 
or take exception, in this connection, is to object at or to a 
single point or item: followed by to or against; as, I favor the 
purpose of the resolution, but take exception to the closing 
words; the use of the verb except in this sense is now rare, 
but the phrase, take exception, is common; 

But anytliing that is new will he excepted to hy minds of a certain order. 

Fitzedwaed Hall Modern English, p. 334. 

To demur (ult, from L. de, from, + mora, delay) is to object 
irresolutely, as one who delays in hope of preventing: fol- 
lowed by at or to; as, at that he demurred; the counsel de- 
murred to the evidence; to demur to a view or proposal; also, 
frequently used without a preposition; 

If he accepts it, why should you demurs 

Beownih'G Eing and Book, pt. i, p. 159. 

To demur is to hesitate in the spirit of opposition; to scruple 
is to hesitate on conscientious groimds. Compare hesitatb 
under rLucruATB; oppose under hinder. 

AKTONYMS: 

accede admire applaud assent concur 

accept admit approve comply consent 

OBSCURE 

SYKONTMS: 

abstruse darksome dusky involved 

ambigrnous deep enig^matioal muddy 

oloudy dense bidden mysterious 

complex difficult inoomprebensible profound 

complicated dim indistinct turbid 

dark doubtful intricate unintellig:ible 

That is obscure which the eye or the mind can not clearly 
discern or see through, whether because of its own want of 
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transparency, its depth or intricacy, or because of mere defect 
of light. That which is complicated is likely to be obscure, 
but that may be obscure which is not at all complicated and 
scarcely complex^ as a muddy pool. In that which is abstruse 
(from L. ahsj from, and trudoj push) as if removed from the 
usual com’se of thought or out of the way of apprehension or 
discovery, the thought is remote, hidden; in that which is 
obscure there may be nothing to hide ; it is hard to see the bot- 
tom of the profound, because of its depth, but the most shal- 
low turbidness is obscure. Compare complex^ dark 3 dippi- 
ctjlt; mysterious. 

AKTONTMSs 

See synonyms for clear. 

OBSOLETE 

SYNONYMS: 

ancient arcbaic obsolescent out of date 

antignated disused old rare 

Some of the oldest or most ancient words are not obsolete, 
as father, mother, etc, A word is obsolete which has quite 
gone out of reputable use; a word is archaic which is falling 
out of reputable use, or, on the other hand, having been obso- 
lete, is taken up tentatively by writers or speakers of in- 
fluence, so that it may perhaps regain its position as a living 
word; a word is rare if there are few present instances of 
its reputable use. Compare old. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for new. 


OBSTINATE 

SYNONYMS: 

contumacious beadstrong mulish resolute 

decided heady obdurate resolved 

determined immovable opinionated stubborn 

dogged indomitable persistent unconquerable 

Arm inflexible pertinacious unflinching 

flzed intractable refractory unyielding 

The headstrong person is not to be stopped in his own course 
of action, while the obstinate and stubborn is not to be driven 
to another’s way. The headstrong act; the obstinate and stub- 
born may simply refuse to stir. The most amiable person may 
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be obstinate on some one point; the stubborn person is for the 
most part habitually so, we speak of obstinate determination^ 
stubborn resistance. Stubborn is the term most frequently ap- 
plied to the lower animals and inanimate things. Refractory 
implies more activity of resistance; the stubborn horse balks; 
the refractory animal plunges, reare, and kicks; metals that 
resist ordinary processes of reduction are termed refractory. 
One is obdurate who adheres to his purpose in spite of appeals 
that would move any tender-hearted or right-minded person. 
Contumacious refers to a proud and insolent defiance of au- 
thority, as of the summons of a court. Pertinacious demand 
is contrasted with obstinate refusal. The unyielding conduct 
which we approve we call decided, -firm, inflexible, resolute; 
that which we condemn we are apt to term headstrong, obstU 
nate, stubborn. Compare perverse. 

ANTONYMS: 

amenable dutiful pliable tractable 

complaisant gentle pliant undecided 

compliant irresolute submissive wavering 

docile obedient teachable yielding 


OBSTRUCT 

SYNONYMS: 


arrest 

block 

clog 

impede 

retard 

bar 

ekeck 

embarrass 

intermpt 

stay- 

barricade 

ekoke 

hinder 

oppose 

stop 


To obstruct is literally to build up against; the road is ob~ 
structed by fallen trees ; the passage of liquid through a tube is 
obstructed by solid deposits. To bar or block is to prevent ad- 
vance by some substantial obstacle, as by a bar or block across 
a path or entrance ; these words are thus closely allied to check, 
but express more finality; a movement which is checked may 
be resumed; if barred or blocked, it is effectually brought to 
an end, unless the obstacle can be removed; as, action is barred 
by the statute of limitations; the roads were bZocA;ed with snow; 

It required [by the Articles of Confederation] the vote of nine States 
to pass any bill, and five could block the wheels of government. 

Depew Orations, April 30, 18^9. 

We may hinder one's advance by following and clinging to 
him; we obstruct his course by standing in his way or putting 
a barrier across bis path. Anything that makes one's progress 
slower, whether from within or from without, impedes; an 
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obstruction is always from without. To stop is to bring 
movement to an end, or a moving object to enforced rest. To 
arrest is to cause to stop suddenly; obstructing the way may 
have the effect of arresting progress. Compare baffiiE; check ; 
hihder; impediment. 

ANXONTMS: 

accelerate aid facilitate free open promote 

advance clear forward further pave the way for 


OLD 

SYNONYMS: 

aged decrepit ixaLmemorial senile 

ancient elderly olden time-honored 

antiquated gray patriarchal time-worn 

antique hoary remote venerable 

That is termed old which has existed long, or which existed 
long ago. Ancient j from the Latin, through the French, is the 
more stately, old, from the Saxon, the more familiar word. 
Familiarity, on one side, is near to contempt; thus we say, an 
old coat, an old hat. On the other hand, familiarity is afen to 
tenderness, and thus old is a word of endearment; as, “the old 
homestead,” “the old oaken bucket.” “Tell me the old, old 
story!” has been sung feelingly by millions; “tell me that 
ancient story” would remove it out of all touch of human 
sympathy. Olden is a statelier form of old, and is applied 
almost exclusively to time, not to places, buildings, persons, 
etc. As regards periods of time, the familiar are also the 
near; thus, the old times are not too far away for familiar 
thought and reference; the olden times are more remote, 
ancient times still further removed. Gray, hoary, and molder-^ 
ing refer to outward and visible tokens of age. Aged applies 
chiefly to long-extended human life. Decrepit, gray, and 
hoary refer to the effects of age on the body exclusively; 
senile upon the mind also; as, a decrepit frame, senile gar- 
nilousness. One may be aged and neither decrepit nor senile. 
Elderly is applied to those who have passed middle life, but 
scarcely reached old age. Bemote (from L. re, back or away, 
and moveo, move), primarily refers to space, but is extended 
to that which is far off in time; as, at some remote period. 
Venerable expresses the involuntary reverence that we 3deld 
to the majestic and long-enduring, whether in the material 
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world or in human life and character. Compare antique; 
obsolete; peiheval. 

ANTONYMS: 

Compare synonyms for new; you thfu l. 

OPERATION 

SYNONYMS: 

action effect force performance result 

agency ezecntion influence procedure 

Operation is action considered with reference to the thing 
acted upon, and may apply to the action of an intelligent 
agent or of a material substance or force; as, the operation 
of a medicine. Performance and execution denote intelligent 
action, considered with reference to the actor or to that which 
he accomplishes; performance accomplishing the wiU of the 
actor, execution often the will of another; we speak of the 
performance of a duty, the execution of a sentence. Compare 
ACT. 

ANTONYMS: 

failure ineffectiveness inutility uselessness 

inaction inefficiency powerlessness 

ORDER 

SYNONYMS: 

command injunction mandate requirement 

direction instruction proliibition 

Instruction implies superiority of knowledge, direction of 
authority on the part of the giver; a teacher gives instructions 
to his pupils, an employer gives directions to his workmen. 
Order is still more authoritative than direction; soldiers, sail- 
ors, and railroad employees have simply to obey the orders of 
their superiors, without explanation or question; an order in 
the commercial sense has the authority of the money which 
the one ordering the goods pays or is to pay. Command is a 
loftier word, as well as highly authoritative, less frequent in 
common life ; we speak of the commands of Cod, or sometimes, 
by polite hyperbole, ask of a friend, ^^ave you any commands 
for me?” A requirement is imperative, but not always formal, 
nor made by a personal agent; it may be in the nature of 
things; as, the requirements of the position. Prohibition is 
wholly negative; it is a command not to do; injunction is now 
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oftenest so used, especially as the requirement by legal au- 
thority that certain action be suspended or refrained from, 
pending final legal decision. Compare array; ciiAas; law; 
prohibit; systeh. 

ANTONYMS: 

allowance consent leave libeity license permission permit 

OSTENTATION 

SYNONYMS: 

boast bravado pageant pomp show 

boasting display pageantry pomposity vaunt 

brag flonrisb parade pompousness vaunting 

Ostentation is an ambitious showing forth of whatever is 
thought adapted to win admiration or praise; ostentation may 
be without words; as, the ostentation of wealth in fine resi- 
dences, rich elotlnng, costly equipage, or the like; when in 
words, ostentation is rather in manner than in direct state- 
ment; as, the ostentation of learning. Boasting is in direct 
statement, and is louder and more vulgar than ostentation. 
A brag or bravado is a boast or ostentation of courage, which 
may, perhaps, be real, but is more commonly false and pre- 
tentious. There may be great display or show with little sub- 
stance; ostentation suggests something substantial to be shown. 
Pageant, pageantry, parade, and pomp refer principally to 
affairs of arms or state ; as, a royal pageant; a military parade. 
Pomp is some material demonstration of wealth and power, 
as in grand and stately ceremonial, rich furnishings, proces- 
sions, etc., considered as worthy of the person or occasion in 
whose behalf it is manifested; pomp is the noble side of that 
which as ostentation is considered as arrogant and vain. 
Pageant and pageantry are inferior to pomp, denoting spec- 
tacular display designed to impress the public mind, and since 
the multitude is largely ignorant and thoughtless, the words 
pageant and pageantry have a suggestion of the transient and 
unsubstantial. Parade (from L. paro, prepare) is an exhibi- 
tion as of troops in camp going through the evolutions that 
are to be used in battle, and suggests a lack of earnestness 
and direct or immediate occasion or demand; hence, in the 
more general sense, a parade is an uncalled for exhibition, and 
so used is a more disparaging word than ostentation; ostenta- 
tion may spring merely from undue self-gratulation, parade 
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implies a desire to impress others with a sense of one’s abilities 
or resources, and is always offensive and somewhat contempti- 
ble; as, a parade of wealth or learmng:. Pomposity and pomp' 
ousness are the affectation of pomp. 

AXTONYMS; 

diffidence quietness letirement timidity 

modesty resewe shrinking unobtrusiveness 

OUGHT 

SYNONYM: 

should 

One ought to do that which he is under moral obligation or 
in duty bound to do. Ought is the stronger word, holding 
most closely to the sense of moral obligation, or sometimes of 
imperative logical necessity; should may have the sense of 
moral obligation or may apply merely to propriety or ex- 
pediency, as in the proverb, ““The liar should have a good 
memory,” L e., he will need it. Ought is sometimes used of 
abstractions or inanimate things as indicating what the mind 
deems to be imperative or logically necessary in 'view of all 
the conditions; as, these goods ought to go into that space; 
these arguments ought to convince him; should in such con- 
nections would be correct, but less emphatic. Compare dutt. 

OVERSIGHT 

SYNONYMS: 

care control management surveillance 

charge direction superintendence watch 

command inspection supervision watchfulness 

A person may look over a matter in order to survey it care- 
fully in its entirety, or he may look over it with no attention to 
the thing itself because his gaze and thought are concentrated 
on something beyond ; oversight has thus two contrasted senses, 
in the latter sense denoting inadvertent error or omission, and 
in the former denoting watchful supervision, commonly imply- 
ing constant personal presence; superintendence requires only 
so much of presence or communication as to know that the 
superintendent’s 'wishes are carried out; the superintendent of 
a railroad will personally oversee very few of its operations; 
the railroad company has supreme direction of all its affairs 
without superintendence or oversight. Control is used chiefly 
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with reference to restraint or the power of restraint; a good 
horseman has a restless horse under perfect control; there is 
no high character without se\l-control. Surveillance is an in- 
vidious term signifying watching with something of suspicion. 
Compare care; neglect. 

PAIN 

SYNONYMS: 

ache distress suffering torture 

agony pang throe twinge 

anguish paroxysm torment woe 

Pain is the most general term of this group, including all 
the others; pam is a disturbing sensation from which nature 
revolts, resulting from some injurious external interference 
(as from a wound, bruise, a harsh word, etc.), or from some 
lack of what one needs, craves, or cherishes (as, the pain of 
hunger or bereavement), or from some abnormal action of 
bodily or mental functions (as, the pains of disease, envy, or 
discontent). Suffering is one of the severer forms of pain. 
The prick of a needle causes pain, but we should scarcely 
speak of it as suffering. Distress is too strong a word for 
little hurts, too feeble for the intensest suffering^ but commonly 
applied to some continuous or prolonged trouble or need; as, 
the distress of a shipwrecked crew, or of a destitute family. 
Ache is lingering pain, more or less severe; pang, a pain short, 
sharp, intense, and perhaps repeated. We speak of the pangs 
of hunger or of remorse. Throe is a violent and thrilling pain. 
Paroxysm applies to an alternately recurring and receding 
pain, which comes as it were in waves; the paroxysm is the 
rising of the wave. Torment and torture are intense and ter- 
rible sufferings. Agony and anguish express the utmost pain 
or suffering of body or mind. Agony of body is that with 
which the system struggles; anguish that by which it is 
crushed. 

ANTONYMS: 

comfort delight ease enjoyment peace rapture relief solace 

PALLIATE 

SYNONYMS: 

apologize for conceal extenuate Mde screen 

cloak cover gloss over mitigate veil 

Cloak, from the French, and palliate, from the Latin, are 
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the same in original signification, but have diverged in mean- 
ing; a cloak may be used to hide completely the person or 
some object carried about the person, or it may but partly 
veil the figure, makmg the outlines less distinct; cloak is used 
in the former, palliate in the latter sense; to cloak a sin is 
to hide it from discovery; to palliate it is to attempt to hide 
some part of its blameworthiness. ‘^When we palliate our 
own or others’ faults we do not seek to cloke them altogether, 
but only to extenuate the guilt of them in part.” Trench 
Study of Words leet. vi, p. 266. Either to palliate or to ex- 
tenuate is to admit the fault: but to extenuate is rather to 
apologize for the offender, while to palliate is to disguise the 
fault; hence, we speak of extenuating but not of palliating 
eireumstanees, since circumstances can not change the inherent 
wrong of an act, though they may lessen the blameworthiness 
of him who does it; palliating a bad thing by giving it a mild 
name does not make it less evil. In reference to diseases, to 
palliate is really to diminish their violence, or partly to re- 
lieve the sufferer. Compare alleviate; hide. 

PARDON, 

STNOIfYMS: 

absolve condone forg:ive pass by remit 

acgnit excuse overlook pass over 

To pardon is to let pass, as a fault or sin, without resent- 
ment, blame, or punishment. Forgive has reference to feel- 
ings, pardon to consequences ; hence, the executive may pardon^ 
but has nothing to do officially with forgiving. Personal in- 
jury may be forgiven by the person wronged; thus, God at 
once forgives and pardons; the pardoned sinner is exempt 
from punishment ; the forgiven sinner is restored to the divine 
favor. To pardon is the act of a superior, implying the right 
to punish; to forgive is the privilege of the humblest person 
who has been wronged or offended. In law, to remit the whole 
penalty is equivalent to pardoning the offender; but a part 
of the penalty may be remitted and the remainder inflicted, as 
where the penalty includes both fine and imprisonment. To 
condone is to put aside a recognized offense by some act which 
restores the offender to forfeited right or privilege, and is the 
act of a private individual, without legal formalities. To 
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excuse is to overlook some slight offense, error, or breach of 
etiquette; pardon is often used by courtesy in nearly the same 
sense. A person may speak of excusing or forgiving himself, 
but not of pardoning himself. Compare absolve; pabdon, n. 

ANTONYMS: 

castigate chastise convict doom recompense sentence 

chasten condemn correct punish scourge visit 

PARDON, n. 

SYNONYMS: 

absolution amnesty forgiveness oblivion 

acquittal forbearance mercy remission 

Acquittal is a release from a charge, after trial, as not guilty^ 
Pardon is a removal of penalty from one who has been ad- 
judged guilty. Acquittal is by the decision of a court, common- 
ly of a jury; pardon is the act of the executive. An innocent 
man may demand acquittal^ and need not plead for pardon. 
Pardon supposes an offense ; yet, as our laws stand, to grant a 
pardon is sometimes the only way to release one who has been 
wrongly convicted. Oblivion^ from the Latin, signifies over- 
looking and virtually forgetting an offense, so that the of- 
fender stands before the law in all respects as if it had never 
been committed. Amnesty biings the same idea through the 
Greek. Pardon affects individuals; amnesty and oblivion are 
said of great numbers. Pardon is oftenest applied to the ordi- 
nary administration of law; amnesty, to national and military 
affairs. An amnesty is issued after war, insurrection, or re- 
bellion; it is often granted by ‘^an act of oblivion/’ and in- 
cludes a full pardon of all offenders who come within its pro- 
visions. Absolution is a religious word (compare synonyms 
for absolve). Remission is a discharge from penalty; as, the 
remission of a fine. 

ANTONYMS: 

penalty punishment retaliation retribution vengeance 

PREPOSITIONS: 

A pardon to or for the offenders; for all offenses; the pardon 
of offenders or offenses. 

PART, 

SYNONYMS: 

Compare synonyms for part, n . 
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PBEPOSITIONS: 

Part into shares; part in the middle; part one from another; 
part among the claimants; part between contestants (archaic) ; 
in general, to part from is to relinquish companionship; to 
part with is to relinquish possession; we part from a person 
or from something thought of with some sense of companion- 
ship; a traveler parts from his friends; he may be said also to 
part from his native shore; a man parts with an estate, a 
horse, a eop3nnght; part imtJi may be applied to a person 
thought of in any sense as a possession; an employer parts 
with a clerk or serv^’ant; but part with is sometimes used by 
good writers as meaning simply to separate from. 

PART, w. 

SYNONYMS: 

atom fraction particle section 

component fragment partition seg:ment 

coxLstitnent ingredient piece sliare 

division instalment portion subdivision 

element member 

Party a substance, quantity, or amount that is the result of 
the division of something greater, is the general word, includ- 
ing all the others of this group. A fragment is the result of 
breaking, rending, or disruption of some kind, while a piece 
may be smoothly or evenly separated and have a certain com- 
pleteness in itself. A piece is often taken for a sample; a 
fragment scarcely would be. Division and fraction are al- 
ways regarded as in connection with the total; divisions may 
be equal or unequal; a fraction is one of several equal parts 
into which the whole is supposed to be divided. A portion is 
a part viewed with reference to some one who is to receive it 
or some special purpose to which it is to be applied; in a 
restaurant one portion (i. e., the amount designed for one 
person) is sometimes, by special order, served to two; a share 
is a part to which one has or may acquire a right in connec- 
tion with others; an instalment is one of a series of propor- 
tionate payments that are to be continued till the entire claim 
is discharged; a particle is an exceedingly small part. A com- 
ponenty constituentj ingredienty or element is a part of some 
compound or mixture; an element is necessaiy to the existence, 
as a component or constituent is necessary to the completeness 
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of that which it helps to compose; an ingredient may be for- 
eign or accidental. A subdwtston is a division of a division. 
We speak of a segment of a circle. Compare particle; por- 
TIOK^ 

PARTICLE 

STKONTMS: 

atom element jot scintilla tittle 

bit grain mite scrap wbit 

corpuscle iota molecule sbred 

A particle is a very small p&rt of any material substance; 
as, a particle of sand or of dust; it is a general term, not ac- 
curately determinate in meaning. A hit is primarily a hite, 
and applies to solids. One may say, “a hit of bread,” “a hit 
of money,” but not ^‘a little hit of water”; “a hit of soap,” 
but not “a hit of soup.” Atom (from Gr. o- iirivative, not, 
and temnoy cut) etymologically signifies that which can not be 
cut or divided, and is the smallest conceivable particle of 
matter, regarded as absolutely homogeneous and as having but 
•one set of properties; atoms are the ultimate particles of 
matter. A molecule is made up of atoms, and is regarded as 
separable into its constituent parts; as used by physicists, a 
molecule is the smallest conceivable part which retains all the 
characteristics of the substance; thus, a molecule of water is 
made up of two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen. 
Element in chemistry denotes, without reference to quantity, 
a substance regarded as simple, i. e, one incapable of being 
resolved by any known process into simpler substances; the 
element gold may be represented by an ingot or by a particle 
of gold-dust. In popular language, an element is any essential 
constituent; the ancients believed that the universe was made 
up of the four elements, earth, air, fixe, and water; a storm 
is spoken of as a manifestation of the fury of the elements. 
We speak of corpuscles of blood. Compare part. 
ANTOITYMS: 

aggregate entirety mass quantity sum sum total total whole 


PATIENCE 

SYNOXYMSt 

oalumess forbearance long-suffering snbialssion 

composure fortitude passiveness sufferance 

endurance leniency resignation 

Patience is the quality or habit of mind shown in bearing 
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passively and uncomplainingly any pain, evil, or hardship that 
may fall to one's lot. Endurance hardens itself against suffer- 
ing, and may be merely stubborn; fortitude is endurance ani- 
mated by eourag'e; endurance may by modifiers be made to 
have a passive force, as when we speak of “passive endurance” ; 
patience is not so hard as endurance nor so self-effacing as 
submission. Submission is ordinarily and resignation always 
applied to matters of great moment, while patience may apply 
to slight worries and annoyances. As regards our relations to 
our fellow men, forbearance is abstaining from retaliation or 
revenge; patience is keeping kindliness of heart under vex- 
atious conduct; long-suffering is continued patience. Patience 
may also have an active force denoting uncomplaining steadi- 
ness in doing, as in tilling the soil. Compare apathy; in- 
DUSTEY. 

ANTOinrMS: 

See synonyms for anger. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Patience m or um/d sufferings; patience (rarely fourord) 
opposers or offenders; patience under afflictions ; (rarely) 
patience of heat or cold, etc. 

PAY, w. 

STNONTMS: 

allowance Mre recompense salary 

compensation iLonorarinm remuneration stipend 

earnings payment requital wages 

fee 

An allowance is a stipulated amount furnished at regular in- 
terv’als as a matter of discretion or gratuity, as of food to be- 
sieged soldiers, or of money to a child or ward. Compensation 
is a comprehensive word signifying a return for a service done. 
Bemuneration is applied to matters of great amount or im- 
portance. Recompense is a still wider and loftier word, with 
less suggestion of calculation and market value; there are 
services for which affection and gratitude are the sole and 
sufficient recompense; earnings, fees, hire, pay, salary, and 
wages are forms of compensation and may be included in cowi- 
pensation, remuneration, or recompense. Pay is /Jommercial 
and strictly signifies an exact pecuniary equivalent for a thing 
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or service, except when the contrary is expressly stated, as 
when we speak of ^^high or ^‘poor pay” Wages denotes 
what a worker receives. Earnings is often used as exactly 
equivalent to wages, but may be used with reference to the real 
value of work done or service rendered, and even applied to 
inanimate things; as, the earnings of capital- Hire is distinct- 
ly mercenary or menial, but as a noun has gone out of popular 
use, though the verb to hire is common. Salary is for literary 
or professional work, wages for handicraft or other compara- 
tively inferior service; a salary is regarded as more permanent 
than wages j an editor receives a salary, a compositor receives 
wages. Stipend has become exclusively a literary word. A 
fee is given for a single service or privilege, and is sometimes 
in the nature of a gratuity. Compare requite. 

PEOPLE 

STNOirOCS: 

oomitLonwealtli nation race tribe 

community population state 

A community is in general terms the aggregate of persons in- 
habiting any territory in common and viewed as having com- 
mon interests; a commonwealth is such a body of persons hav- 
ing a common government, especially a republican govern- 
ment; as, the commonwealth of Massachusetts. A community 
may be very small; a commonwealth is ordmarily of consider- 
able extent. A people is the aggregate of any public corn^ 
munity, either in distinction from their rulers or as including 
them ; a race is a division of mankind in the line of origin and 
ancestry; the people of the United States includes members of 
almost every race. The use of people as signifying persons 
collectively, as in the statement "The hall was full of people” 
has been severely criticized, but is old and accepted English, 
and may fitly be classed as idiomatic, and often better than 
persons, by reason of its collectivism. As Dean Alford sug- 
gests, it would make a strange transformation of the old 
hymn "All people that on earth do dwell” to sing "All persons 
that on earth do dwell.” A state is an organized political 
community considered in its corporate capacity as "a body 
politic and corporate”; as, a legislative act is the act of the 
state; every citizen is entitled to the protection of the state. 
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A nation is an organized political community considered with 
reference to the persons composing it as having certain definite 
boundaries, a definite number of citizens, etc. The members 
of a people are referred to as persons or individuals; the in- 
dividual members of a state or nation are called citizens or 
subjects. The population of a country is simply the aggregate 
of persons residing within its bordei’s, without reference to 
racBy organization, or allegiance; unnaturalized residents form 
part of the population, but not of the natioyi, possessing none 
of the rights and being subject to none of the duties of citi- 
zens. In American usage, State signifies one commonwealth 
of the federal union known as the United States. Tribe is now 
almost wholly applied to rude peoples with very imperfect 
political organization; as, the Indian tribes; nomadic tribes. 
Compare mob. 


PERCEIVE 

SYNONYMS: 

apprelteiLd comprehend conceive understand 

We perceive what is presented through the senses. We ap- 
prehend what is presented to the mind, whether through the 
senses or by any other means. Yet perceive is used in the 
figurative sense of seeing through to a conclusion, in a way 
for which usage would not allow us to substitute apprehend; 
as, “Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet,” John iv, 19. 
That which we apprehend we catch, as with the hand; that 
which we conceive we are able to analyze and recompose in 
our mind; that which we comprehend, we, as it were, grasp 
around, take together, seize, embrace wholly within^ the mind. 
Many things may be apprehended which can not be compre^ 
hended; a child can apprehend the distinction between right 
and wrong, yet the philosopher can not comprehend it in its 
fulness. We can apprehend the will of God as revealed in 
conscience or the Scriptures; we can conceive of certain at- 
tributes of Deity, as his truth and justice; but no finite in- 
telligence can comprehend the Divine Nature, in its majesty, 
power, and perfection. Compare antioipate; akeubst; catch; 

KNOWLEDGE. 

ANTONYMS: 

fail of ignore lose misapprehend misconceive miss overlook 
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PERFECT 

SYNONYMS: 

absolute consummate boly spotless 

accurate correct ideal stainless 

blameless entire immaculate unblemished 

complete faultless sinless undefiled 

completed finished 

That is perfect to which nothing can be added, and from 
which nothing can be taken without impairing its excellence, 
marring its symmetry, or detracting from its worth; in this 
fullest sense God alone is perfect^ but in a limited sense any- 
thing may be perfect m its Mnd; as a perfect flower; a copy 
of a document is perfect when it is accurate in every particu- 
lar; a vase may be called perfect when entire and unblemished, 
even though not artistically faultless; the best judges never 
pronounce a work of art perfect, because they see always 
ideal possibilities not yet attained; even the ideal is not perfect, 
by reason of the imperfection of the human mind; a human 
character faultlessly holy would be morally perfect though 
finite. That which is absolute is free from admixture (as ab- 
solute alcohol) and in the highest and fullest sense free from 
imperfection or limitation; as, absolute holiness and love are 
attributes of God alone. In philosophical language, absolute 
signifies free from all necessary, or even from all possible re- 
lations, not dependent or limited, unrelated and unconditioned ; 
truth immediately known, as intuitive truth, is absolute; God, 
as self-existent and free from all limitation or dependence, is 
called the absolute Being, or simply the Absolute, Compare 
initocent; infinite; radical. 

ANTONYMS: 

bad defective imperfect meager scant 

blemished deficient incomplete perverted short 

corrupt deformed inferior poor spoiled 

corrupted fallible insufficient ruined worthless 

defaced faulty marred 


PERMANENT 

SYNONYMS: 

abiding fined invariable stable 

obangeless immutable lasting steadfast 

constant imperisbable perpetual nnobangeable 

durable Indelible persistent uncbanging 

enduring indestructible 

Durable (from L. durm, hard) is said almost wholly of 
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material substances that resist wear; lasting is said of either 
material or immaterial things. Permanent is a word of wider 
meaning; a thing is permanent which is not liable to change; 
as, a permanent color; buildings upon a farm are called per- 
manent improvements. Enduring is a higher word, applied to 
that which resists both time and change; as, enduring fame. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for TRANSneiirT. 

PERMISSION 

SYNONYMS: 

allowance antliorization leave license 

anihority consent liberty permit 

Authority unites the right and power of control; age, wis- 
dom, and character give authority to their possessor; a book 
of learned research has authority, and is even called an author- 
ity. Permission justifies another in acting without interference 
or censure, and usually implies some degree of approval. Au- 
thority gives a certain right of control over all that may be 
affected by the action. There may be a failure to object, 
which constitutes an implied permission, though this is more 
properly expressed by allowance; we allow what we do not 
oppose, permit what we expressly authorize. The noun permit 
implies a formal written permission. License is a formal per- 
mission granted by competent authority to an individual to do 
some act or pursue some business which would be or is made 
to be unlawful without such permission; as, a license to preach, 
to solemnize marriages, or to sell intoxicating liquors. A 
license is permission granted rather than authority conferred; 
the sheriff has authority (not permission nor license) to make 
an arrest. Consent is permission by the concurrence of wills 
in two or more persons, a mutual approval or acceptance of 
something proposed. Compare allow. 

ANTONYMS: 

denial objection lirevention refusal 

hindrance opposition prohibition resistance 
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SYNONYMS: 
liad evil 

'baneful foul 

deadly barmful 

deleterions linrtfiil 
destructive injurious 
detrimental insalubrious 


miscbievous pestilential 
noisome poisonous 

noxious ruinous 

obnoxious unbealtbful 
perverting unwholesome 
pestiferous 


Pernicious (from L. per, through, and neco, kill) signifies 
having the power of destroying or injuring, tending to hurt or 
kill. Pernicious is stronger than injurious; that which is in- 
jurious is capable of doing harm; that which is permeious is 
likely to be destructive. Noxious (from L. noceo, hurt) is a 
stronger word than noisome, as referring to that which is in- 
jurious or destructive. Noisome now always denotes that 
which is extremely disagreeable or disgusting, especially to the 
sense of smell; as, the noisome stench proclaimed the presence 
of noxious gases. 


ANTONYMS: 

advantageous favorable helpful profitable serviceable 

beneficent good invigorating rejuvenating useful 

beneficial healthful hfesgiving salutary wholesome 


PERPLEXITY 

STiromraiS: 

amazement bewilderment distraction doubt 
astonishment confusion disturbance embarrassment 

Perplexity (from L. per, through, and plecto, plait) is the 
drawing or turning of the thoughts or faculties by turns in 
different directions or toward contrasted or contradictory con- 
clusions; confusion (from L. confusus, from confundo, pour 
together) is a state in which the mental faculties are, as it 
were, thrown into chaos, so that the clear and distinct action 
of the different powers, as of perception, memory, reason, and 
will is lost; bewilderment is akin to confusion, but is less over- 
whelming, and more readily recovered from; perplexity, ac- 
cordingly, has not the unsettling of the faculties implied in 
confusion, nor the overwhelming of the faculties implied in 
amazement or astonishment; it is not the magnitude of the 
things to be known, but the want of full and definite knowl- 
edge, that causes perplexity. The dividing of a woodland path 
may cause the traveler the greatest perplexity, which may be- 
come bewilderment when he has tried one path after another 
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and lost his bearmgs completely. With an excitable person 
bewilderment may deepen into confusion that will make him 
unable to think clearly or even to see or hear distinctly. Amaze- 
ment results from the sudden and uuimagined occurrence of 
great good or evil or the sudden awakemng of the mind to 
unthought-of truth. Astonishment often produces bewilder- 
menty which the word was formerly understood to imply. 
Compare amazement; anxiety; doubt; predicament. 

PERSUADE 

SYNONYMS: 

allure dispose iucliue move 

bring over entice induce prevail on or upon 

coax impel influence urge 

convince incite lead xrin over 

Of these words convince alone has no direct reference to 
moving the wiU, denoting an effect upon the understanding 
only; one may be convinced of his duty without doing it, or 
he may be convinced of truth that has no manifest connection 
with duty or action, as of a mathematical proposition. To 
persuade is to bring the will of another to a desired decision 
by some influence exerted upon it short of compulsion; one 
may be convinced that the earth is round ; he may be persuaded 
to travel round it ; Ifiit persuasion is so largely dependent upon 
conviction that it is commonly held to be the orator^s work 
first to convince in order that he may persuade. Coax is a 
slighter word than persuade, seeking the same end by shal- 
lower methods, largely by appeal to personal feeling, with or 
without success; as, a child coaxes a parent to buy him a toy. 
One may be brought over, induced, or prevailed upon by means 
not properly included in persuasion, as by bribery or intimi- 
dation ; he is won over chiefly by personal influence. Compare 
INPLUENCE. 

ANTONYMS: 

deter discourage dissuade hinder hold hack repel restrain 

PERTNESS 

SYNONYMS: 

bolduess fonvardness liveliness smartness 
briskness impertinence sauoiness sprigbtliness 
^ppancy impudence 

Liveliness and sprightliness are pleasant and commendable; 
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smartness is a limited and showy acuteness or shrewdness, 
usually with unfavorable suggestion; pertness and sauciness 
are these qualities overdone, and regardless of the respect due 
to superiors. Impertinence and impudence may be gross and 
stupid; pertness and sauciness are always vivid and keen. 
Compare impudence. 

ANTONYMS: 

bashfulness demureness diffidence humility modesty shyness 


PERVERSE 

SYNONYMS: 

contrary froward petulant untoward 

factions intractable stubborn wayward 

fractions obstinate ungovernable wilful 

Perverse (from L. perversusj turned the wrong way) sig- 
nifies wilfully wrong or erring, unreasonably set against right, 
reason, or authority. The stubborn or obstinate person will 
not do what another desires or requires; the perverse person 
will do anything contrary to what is desired or required of 
him. The petula/nt person frets, but may comply ; the perverse 
individual may be smooth or silent, but is wilfully intractable. 
Wayward refers to a perverse disregard of morality and duty ; 
froward is practically obsolete; untoward is rarely heard ex- 
cept in certain phrases; as, untoward, circumstances. Compare 
OBSTINATE. 

ANTONYMS: 

accommodating complaisant genial kind 

amenable compliant governable obliging 


PHYSICAL 

SYNONYMS: 

bodily corporeal natural tan^ble 

corporal material sensible visible 

Whatever is composed of or pertains to matter* may be 
termed material j physical (from Or. physis, nature) applies 
to material things considered as parts of a system or organic 
whole; hence, we speak of material substances, physical forces, 
physical laws. Bodily, corporal, and corporeal apply primarily 
to the human body; bodily and corporal both denote pertain- 
ing or relating to the body; corporeal signifies of the nature 
of or like the body; corporal is now almost wholly restricted 
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to signify applied to or inflicted upon the body; we speak of 
bodily sufferings, bodily presence, corporal punishment, the 
corporeal frame. 

ANTONYMS: 

hyperphysical intangible invisible moral unreal 

immaterial intellectual mental spiritual unsubstantial 

PIQUE 

SYNONYMS: 

displeasure irritation. resentment umbrage 

grudge offense 

'Pique, from the French, signifies primarily a prick or a 
sting, as of a nettle; the word denotes a sudden feeling of 
mingled pain and anger, but slight and usually transient, aris- 
ing from some neglect or offense, real or imaginary. Umbrage 
is a deeper and more persistent displeasure at being over- 
shadowed (from L. umbra, a shadow) or, subjected to any 
treatment that one deems unworthy of him. It may be said, 
as a general statement, that pique arises from wounded vanity 
or sensitiveness, umbrage from wounded pride or sometimes 
from suspicion. Besentment rests on more solid grounds, and 
is deep and persistent. Compare ai^ger. 

ANTONYMS: 

approval contentment gratification satisfaction 

complacency delight pleasure 

PITIFUL 

SYNONYMS: 

abject meau paltry sorrowful 

base miserable pathetic touching 

contemptible mournful piteous woeful 

despicable moving pitiable wretched 

lamentable 

Pitiful originally signified full of pity; as, “the Lord is very 
pitiful and of tender mercy,” James v, 11, but this usage is 
now archaic, and the meaning in question is appropriated by 
such words as merciful and compassionate. Pitiful and piti- 
able now refer to what may be deserving of pity, pitiful being 
used chiefly for that which is merely an object of thought, 
pitiable for that which is brought directly before the senses; 
as, a pitiful story; a pitiable object; a pitiable condition. 
Since pity, however, always implies weakness or inferiority in 
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that which is pitied, pitiful and pitiable are often used, by an 
easy transition, for what might awaken pity, but does awaken 
contempt; as, a pitiful excuse; he presented a pitiable appear- 
ance. Piteous is now rarely used in its earlier sense of feeling 
pity, but in its derived sense applies to what really excites the 
emotion; as, a piteous cry. Compare humane; mercy; pity. 


ANTOKTMS: 

august 

beneficent 

commanding 

dignified 


exalted helpful 

glorious lofty 

grand mighty 

great noble 


sublime 

superb 

superior 


PITY 

SYNOSmUCS: 

commiseration condolence sympathy 

compassion mercy tenderness 

Pity is a feeling of grief or pain aroused by the weakness, 
misfortunes, or distresses of others, joined with a desire to 
help or relieve. Sympathy (feeling or suffering with) implies 
some degree of equality, kindred, or union; pity is for what is 
weak or unfortunate, and so far, at least, inferior to ourselves ; 
hence, pity is often resented where sympathy would be wel- 
come. We have sympathy with one in joy or grief, in pleasure 
or pain, pity only for those in suffering or need; we may have 
sympathy with the struggles of a giant or the triumphs of a 
conqueror; we are moved with pity for the captive or the 
slave. Pity may be only in the mind, but mercy does some- 
thing for those who are its objects. Compassion, like pity, is 
exercised only with respect to the suffering or unfortunate, 
but combines with the tenderness of pity the dignity of sym- 
pathy and the active quality of mercy. Commiseration is as 
tender as compassion, but more remote and hopeless; we have 
commiseration for sufferers whom we can not reach or can not 
relieve. Condolence is the expression of sympathy. Compare 

MERCY. 

AXTONTMS: 

barbarity ferocity harshness pitilessness severity 

brutality hardsheartedness inhumanity rigor sternness 

cruelty hardness mercilessness ruthlessness truculence 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Pity on or upon that which we help or spare ; pity for that 
which we merely contemplate; “have pity upon me, 0 ye my 
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friends,” Job xix, 21; “pity for a horse o’er-driven,” Teni^y- 
SON In Memoriam Isii, st. 1, 

PLANT 

SYNOmrMS; 

seed seed down set set out sow 

We set or set out slips, cuttings, young trees, etc., though 
we may also be said to plant them; we plant com, potatoes, 
etc., which we put in definite places, as in hills, with some care ; 
we sow wheat or other small grains and seeds which are scat- 
tered in the process. Though by modem agricultural machin- 
ery the smaller grains are almost as precisely planted as corn, 
the old word for broadcast scattering is retained. Land is 
seeded or seeded down to grass. 

AWTTOITYMS: 

eradicate extirpate root up uproot weed out 

PLEAD 

SYNONYMS; 

advocate ask beseech implore solicit 

argue beg entreat press urge 

To plead for one is to employ argument or persuasion, or 
both in his behalf, usually with earnestness or importunity; 
similarly one may be said to plead for himself or for a cause, 
etc., or with direct object, to plead a ease; in legal usage, 
pleading is argumentative, but in popular usage, pleading 
always implies some appeal to the feelings. One argues a case 
solely on rational grounds and supposably with fair consider- 
ation of both sides; he advocates one side for the purpose of 
carrying it, and under the influence of motives that may range 
all the way from cold self-interest to the highest and noblest 
impulses; he pleads a cause, or pleads for a person with still 
more intense feeling. Beseech, entreat, and implore imply 
impassioned earnestness, with direct and tender appeal to 
personal considerations. Fress and urge imply more deter- 
mined or perhaps authoritative insistence. Solicit is a weak 
word denoting merely an attempt to secure one’s consent or 
cooperation, sometimes by sordid or corrupt motives. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Plead with the tyrant, for the captive ; plead against the op- 
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pression or the oppressor; plead to the indictment; at the bar; 
before the court; in open court. 


PLEASANT 

STNONYMS: 

agreeable good-natured kindly pleasing 

attractive kind obliging pleasurable 

That is pleasing from which pleasure is received, or may 
readily he received, without reference to any action or intent 
in that which confers it; as, a pleasing picture; a pleasing 
landscape. Whatever has active qualities adapted to give 
pleasure is pleasant; as, a pleasant breeze; a pleasant (not a 
pleasing) day. As applied to persons, pleasant always refers 
to a disposition ready and desirous to please; one is pleasant, 
or in a pleasant mood, when mclined to make happy those 
with whom he is dealing, to show kindness and do any reason- 
able favor. In this sense pleasant is nearly akin to hind, but 
kind refers to act or intent, while pleasant stops with the dis- 
position; many persons are no longer in a pleasant mood if 
asked to do a troublesome kindness. Pleasant keeps always 
something of the sense of actually giving pleasure, and thus 
surpasses the meaning of good-natured; there are good-natured 
people who by reason of rudeness and ill-breeding are not 
pleasant companions. A pleasing face has good features, 
complexion, expression, etc.; a pleasant face indicates a hind 
heart and an obliging disposition, as well as hindly feelings in 
actual exercise; we can say of one usually good-natured, ^^on 
that occasion he did not meet me with a pleasant face.” 
Pleasant, in the sense of gay, merry, jocose (the sense still re- 
tained in pleasantry), is now rare, and would not be understood 
outside of literary circles. Compare amiable; comfortable; 

DELIGHTFUL. 


ANTOmrSIS: 

arragant displeasing glum 

austere dreary grim 

crabbed forbidding harsh 

disagreeable gloomy hateful 


illshumored 

illsnatured 

offensive 

repellent 


repelling 

repulsive 

unkind 

unpleasant 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Pleasant to, with, or toward persons; about a matter. 



PLENTIFUL 


STNONTMS: 

abounding bonntifnl generous plenteous 

abnndant complete large profuse 

adequate copious lavish replete 

affluent enough liberal rich 

ample exuberant luxuriant sufficient 

bounteous full overflowing teeming 

Enough is relative, denoting a supply equal to a given de- 
mand. A temperature of 70® Fahrenheit is enough for a liv- 
ing-room; of 212® enough to boil water; neither is enough to 
melt iron. Sufficient, from the Latin, is an equivalent of the 
Saxon enough, with no perceptible difference of meaning, but 
only of usage, enough being the more blunt, homely, and forci- 
ble word, while sufficient is in many eases the more elegant or 
polite. Sufficient usually precedes its noun; enough usually 
and preferably follows. That is ample which gives a safe, but 
not a large, margin beyond a given demand; that is abundant, 
affluent, bountiful, liberal, plentiful, which is largely in excess 
of manifest need. Plentiful is used of supplies, as of food, 
water, etc.; as, ^‘a plentiful ram,” Ps. Ixviii, 9. We may also 
say a copious rain; but copious can be applied to thought, 
language, etc., where plentiful can not well be used. Affluent 
and liberal both apply to riches, resources; liberal, with espe- 
cial reference to giving or expending. (Compare synonyms 
for adequate; wealth.) Affluent, referring especially to 
riches, may be used of thought, feeling, etc. Neither affluent, 
copious, nor plentiful can be used of time or space; a field 
is sometimes called plentiful, not with reference to its extent, 
but to its productiveness. Complete expresses not excess or 
overplus, and yet not mere sufficiency, but harmony, propor- 
tion, fitness to a design or ideal. Ample and abundant may 
be applied to any subject. We have time enough, means 
that we can reach our destination without haste, but also with- 
out delay; if we have ample time, we may move leisurely, and 
note what is by the way; if we have abundant time, we may 
pause to converse with a friend, to view the scenery, or to rest 
when weary. Lavish and profuse imply a decided excess, 
oftenest in the ill sense. We rejoice in abundant resources, 
and honor generous hospitality; lavish or profuse expenditure 
suggests extravagance and wastefulness. Luxuriant is used espe- 
cially of that which is abundant in growth ; as, a luxuriant crop. 
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ANTONTSIS: 

deficient inadequate 

drained insufficient 

exhausted mean 

impoverished miserly 

PBEPOSITION: 

Plentiful in resources. 

POETRY 

SYNONYMS: 

meter numbers poesy song 

metrical composition poem rime verse 

Poetry is that form of literature that embodies beautiful 
thought, feeling, or action in melodious, rhythmical, and (usu- 
ally) metrical language, in imaginative and artistic construc- 
tions. Poetry in a very wide sense may be anything that 
pleasingly addresses the imagination ; as, the poetry of motion. 
In ordinary usage, poetry is both imaginative and metrical. 
There may be poetry without rime, but hardly without meter, 
or what in some languages takes its place, as the Hebrew 
parallelism; but poetry involves, besides the artistic form, 
the exercise of the fancy or imagination in a way always 
beautiful, often lofty or even sublime. Failing this, there 
may be verse, rime, and meter, but not poetry. There is much 
in literature that is beautiful and sublime in thought and 
artistic m construction, which is yet not poetry, because quite 
devoid of the element of song, whereby poetry differs from 
the most lofty, beautiful, or impassioned prose. Compare 

METER. 

ANTONYMS: 

prosaic speech prosaic writing prose 

POLITE 

SYXommxs: 

accompUsbed courtly genteel urbane 

ceremonions cultivated gracious welbbebaved 

civil cultured obliging well=bred 

complaisant elegant polisbed well-mannered 

couiAeous 

A civil person observes such propriety of speech and manner 
as to avoid being rude; one who is polite (literally polished) 
observes more than the necessary proprieties, conforming to 
all that is graceful, becoming, and thoughtful in the mter- 


narrow 

niggardly 

poor 

scant 


scanty 

scarce 

scrimped 

short 


small 

sparing 

stingy 

straitened 
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course of refined society. A man may be civil with no con- 
sideration for others, simply because self-respect forbids him 
to be rude ; but one who is polite has at least some care for the 
opinions of others, and if polite in the highest and truest 
sense, which is coming to be the prevailing one, he cares for 
the comfort and happiness of others in the smallest matters. 
Civil is a colder and more distant word than polite; courteous 
is fuller and richer, dealing often with greater matters, and is 
used only in the good sense; ceremonious is akin in meaning 
to civil; ceremonious observance, like civility^ may accompany 
true politeness, or may be used as a substitute for it; becoming 
thus particularly bitter and galling; 

. . . . assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 

Pope Prologue to Satires^ 1. 201 
When love begins to sicken and decay. 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

Shake SPE ART! Julius Ccesar act iv, sc. 2, L 20. 

Courtly suggests that which befits a royal court, and is used 
of external grace and stateliness without reference to the 
prompting feeling; as, the courtly manners of the ambassador. 
Genteel refers to an external elegance, which may be showy 
and superficial, and the word is thus inferior to polite or 
courteous. Urbane refers to a politeness that is genial and 
successful in giving others a sense of ease and cheer. Polished 
refers to external elegancies of speech and manner without 
reference to spirit or purpose; as, a polished gentleman or a 
polished scoundrel ; cultured refers to a real and high develop- 
ment of mind and soul, of which the external manifestation is 
the smallest part. Complaisant denotes a disposition to please 
or favor beyond what politeness would necessarily require. 

ANTONYMS: 


awkward 

clownish 

illsmannered 

insulting 

uncouth 

bluff 

coarse 

impertinent 

raw 

unmannerly 

blunt 

discourteous 

Impolite 

rude 

unpolished 

boorish 

illsbehaved 

impudent 

rustic 

untaught 

brusk 

illsbred 

insolent 

uncivil 

untutored 


POLITY 

SYNONYMS: 

constitution policy form or system of government 

Polity is the permanent system of government of a state, a 
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cimrcli, or a society; policy is the method of management with 
reference to the attainment of certain ends ; the national polity 
of the United States is republican; each administration has a 
policy of its own. Policy is often used as equivalent to ex- 
pediency; as, many think honesty to be good pohcy. Pohty 
used in ecclesiastical use serves a valuable purpose in dis- 
tinguishing that which relates to administration and govern- 
ment from that which relates to faith and doctrine; two 
churches identical in faith may differ in polity y or those agree- 
ing in polity may differ in faith. Compare LAW, 

PORTION 

STNOmrMiS: 

lot parcel part proportion share 

When any whole is divided into parts, any part that is al- 
lotted to some person, thing, subject, or purpose is called a 
portion, though the division may be by no fixed rule or rela- 
tion; a father may divide his estate by will among his children 
so as to make their several portions great or small, according 
to his arbitrary and unreasonable caprice. When we speak 
of a part as a proportion, we think of the whole as divided ac- 
cording to some rule or scale, so that the different parts bear 
a contemplated and intended relation or ratio to one another; 
thus, the portion allotted to a child by will may not be a fair 
proportion of the estate. Proportion is often used where part 
or portion would be more appropriate. Compare paet. 

POVERTY 

STNONTMS: 

beggary indigence panpeziam privation 

destitution mendicancy penury want 

distress need 

Poverty denotes strictly lack of property or adequate means 
of support, but in common use is a relative term denoting any 
condition below that of easy, comfortable living; privation de- 
notes a condition of painful lack of what is useful or desir- 
able, though not to the extent of absolute distress; indigence is 
lack of ordinary means of subsistence; destitution^ is lack of 
the comforts, and in part even of the necessaries of life ; penury 
is especially cramping poverty, possibly not so sharp as desti- 
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tution^ but continuous, while that may be temporary; pauper- 
ism is such destitution as throws one upon organized public 
charity for support; beggary and mendicancy denote poverty 
that appeals for indiscriminate private charity. 


SYNONYMS: 

ability 

aptitnde 

authority 

capabili^ 

capacity 

cleverness 

cogency 


POWER 


command 

competency 

dexterity 

dominion 

ejBS.cacy 

e£S.ciency 

energy 


expertness 

faculty 

force 

might 

potency 

potentiality 

qualification 


readiness 

rule 

skill 

strength 

susceptibility 

sway 

talent 


Power is the most general term of this group, including every 
quality, property, or faculty by which any change, effect, or 
result is, or may be, produced; as, the power of the legislature 
to enact laws, or of the executive to enforce them; the power 
of an acid to corrode a metal; the power of a polished surface 
to reflect light. Ability is nearly coextensive with powevy but 
does not reach the positiveness and vigor that may be included 
in the meaning of power^ ability often implying latent, as dis- 
tinguished from active power; we speak of an exertion of 
power, but not of an exertion of ability. Power and ability 
include capacity, which is power to receive; but ability is often 
distinguished from capacity, as power that may be manifested 
in doing, as capacity is in receiving; one may have great capac- 
ity for acquiring knowledge, and yet not possess ability to 
teach. Efficiency is active power to effect a definite result, 
the power that actually does, as distinguished from that which 
may do. Competency is equal to the occasion, readiness prompt 
for the occasion- Faculty is an inherent quality of mind or 
body; talent, some special mental ability . Dexterity and skill 
are readiness and facility in action, having a special end; 
talent is innate, dexterity and skill are largely acquired. Our 
abilities include our natural capacity, faculties, and talents, 
with all the dexterity, skill, and readiness that can be acquired. 
Efficacy is the power to produce an intended effect as shown in 
the production of it; as, the efficacy of a drug. Efficiency is 
effectual agency, competent power; efficiency is applied in 
mechanics as denoting the ratio of the effect produced to the 
power expended in producing it; but this word is chiefly used 
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of intelligent agents as denoting the quality that brings all 
one’s power to bear promptly and to the best purpose on the 
thing to be done. Compare address; dexterity; skileul. 

ANTONYMS: 

awkwardness helplessness inability incompetence stupidity 
dulness imbecility inaptitude inefficiency unskilfulness 

feebleness impotence incapacity maladroitness weakness 


SYNONYMS: 

aoolaixn 

acclamation 

adulation 

applause 

approbation 


PRAISE 

approval compliment laudation 

blandishment encomium panegyric 

cheering eulogy plaudit 

cheers flattery sycophancy 

commendation 


Praise is the hearty approval of an individual, or of a num- 
ber or multitude considered individually, and is expressed by 
spoken or written words; applause j the spontaneous outburst 
of many at once. Applause is expressed in any way, by 
stamping of feet, clapping of hands, waving of handkerchiefs, 
etc., as well as by voice; acclamation is the spontaneous and 
hearty approval of many at once, and strictly by the voice 
alone. Thus one is chosen moderator by acclamoftion when he 
receives a unanimous viva voce vote; we could not say he was 
nominated by applause. Acclaim is the more poetic term for 
acclamation^ commonly understood in a loftier sense; as, a 
nation’s acclaim. Plaudit is a shout of applause, and is com- 
monly used in the plural; as, the plaudits of a throng. Ap- 
plause is also used in the general sense of po'aise. Approba- 
tion is a milder and more qualified word than praise; while 
praise is always uttered, approbation may be silent. ^‘Appro- 
bation speaks of the thing or action. . . . Praise is always 
personal,” A. W. Am> J. C. Hare Guesses at Truth first 
series, p. 549. [macm. 1866.] Acceptance refers to an object 
or action; approbation may refer to character or natural 
traits. Approval always supposes a testing or careful ex- 
amination, and frequently implies official sanction; approba- 
tion may be upon a general view. The industry and intelli- 
gence of a clerk win his employer’s approbation; his decision 
in a special instance receives his approval. Commendation is 
approbation or approval formally expressed. Praise is always 
understood as genuine and sincere, unless the contrary is ex- 
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pressly stated; compliment is a light form of praise that may 
or may not be sincere; -flattery is insincere and ordinarily ful- 
some praise; blandishment is one of the smooth, cajoling arts 
of the flatterer in speech or action. 


ANTONYMS: 

abuse 

animadversion 

blame 

censure 

condemnation 


contempt 

denunciation 

disapprobation 

disapproval 

disparagement 


hissing 

ignonainy 

obloquy 

reproach 

reproof 


repudiation 

scorn 

slander 

vilification 

vituperation 


PRAY 

STITOirrMS: 

ask kid entreat invoke request 

beg call upon implore petition snpplicate 

beseeck conjure importune plead 

To pray, in the religious sense, is devoutly to address the 
Supreme Being with reverent petition for divine grace or any 
favor or blessing, and in the fullest sense with thanksgiving 
and praise for the divine goodness and mercy; the once com- 
mon use of the word to express any earnest request, as pray 
you to come iu,” is now rare, unless in writings molded on older 
literature, or in certain phrases, as “Pray sit down”; even in 
these "please” is more common; "I beg you” is also frequently 
used, as expressing a polite humility of request. Beseech and 
entreat express great earnestness of petition; implore and sup- 
plicate denote the utmost fervency and intensity, supplicate 
implying also humility. Compare ask; plead. 


PRECARIOUS 

SYNONYMS: 

doubtful Hazardous risky unsettled 

dubious insecure unassured unstable 

equivocal perilous uncertain unsteady 

Uncertain is applied to things that human knowledge can 
not certainly determine or that human power can not certainly 
control; precarious originally meant dependent on the will of 
another, and now, by extension of meaning, dependent on 
chance or hazard, with manifest unfavorable possibility verg- 
ing toward probability; as, one holds office by a precarious 
tenure, or land by a precarious title; the strong man’s hold on 
life is uncertain, the invalid’s is precarious. 
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AirTONTMS: 

actual firm infallible stable sure undoubted 

assured immutable real steady undeniable unquestionable 

certain incontestable settled strong 


PRECEDENT 

STNONTUS: 

antecedent case instance pattern 

antihority example obiter dictum warrant 

A precedent is an authoritative case^ example, or instance. 
The eommumsiQ of the early Christians in Jerusalem is a 
wonderful example or instance of Christian liberahty, but 
not a precedent for the universal church through all time. 
Cases decided by irregular or unauthorized tribunals are not 
precedents for tiie regular administration of law. An obiter 
dictum is an opmion outside of the ease in hand, which can 
not be quoted as an authoritative precedent. Compare cause 5 
EXAJVIPLE. 

♦ 

PREDESTINATION 

STNOmmS: 

fate foreknowledge foreordination necessity 

Predestination is a previous determination or decision, which, 
in the divine action, reaches on from eternity. Fate is heathen, 
an irresistible, irrational power determining all events with no 
manifest connection with reason or righteousness; necessity is 
philosophical, a bhnd something in the nature of things bind- 
ing the slightest action or motion in the eham of inevitable, 
eternal sequence; foreordination and predestination are Chris- 
tian, denotmg the rational and righteous order or decree of the 
supreme and all-wise God. Foreknowledge is simply God’s 
antecedent knowledge of all events, which some hold to be en- 
tirely separable from his foreordination, while others hold 
foreordination to be inseparably involved in foreknowledge, 

ANTONYMS: 

accident choice freedom independence 

chance free agency free will uncertainty 

FBEFOSITIONS: 

Predestination of believers to eternal life. 
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PREDICAMENT 

SYNONTMSs 

difficulty fix pHglit quandary strait 

dilemma perplexity puzzle scrape 

Bilemmaj perplexity, puzzle, quandary, and strait, as applied 
to practical matters, denote some difficulty of choice. The 
dilemma was originally a form of argument driving the dis- 
putant to a choice between two (later extended to more than 
two) conclusions equally unfavorable, called ‘^the horns of the 
dilemma”; the dilemma has also been called “horned syl- 
logism.” An example from the Greek (whence the name 
originated) is: 

**Do not engage in public affairs; for, if yon do what is just, men will 
hate yon, bnt, if yon do what is nnjnst, the gods will hate yon.’* 

Hence, in practical affairs, a dilemma is a situation where 
one must choose between opposite ends or courses of action 
that seem equally undesirable. A quandary is a situation of 
perplexity or puzzle where one must study anxiously to avoid 
a disagreeable outcome; a quandary has been defined as “a 
puzzling predicament” A strait, in this connection, is a per- 
plexing situation commonly involving some difficult but neces- 
sary choice, while the alternatives may be favorable or un- 
favorable; it was when offered the choice of famine, pesti- 
lence, or defeat at the hands of the enemy that David said: 

I am in a great strait: Let me fall now into the hand of the Lord, for 
very great are his mercies, but let me not fall into the hand of man. 

1 Chron. xzi, 13. 

With the vision of heaven contrasted with continued min- 
istry to human needs, Paul wrote: 

For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, etc, 

PhU. i, 23. 


In such a strait the wisest may well be perplexed, and the boldest 
staggered. Bubkb Thoughts on ... . Present Discontents, i, 516. 

A predicament or plight, as these words are now used, is a 
situation or condition that is unfavorable or disagreeable, or 
may be shocking or even dangerous, or on the contrary may 
be merely comical; a predicament may be mental or social, 
as well as physical; plight is restricted almost wholly to some 
physical condition ; one who mistakenly intrudes into a 
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stranger’s dining-room is in an awkward predicament; one 
who falls into a ditch emerges in sorry, shocking, or wretched 
plight. Scrape is a colloquial term for any difficult or em- 
bairassing situation, a predicament or plight, especially as 
resulting from one’s own acts; fix is used colloquially in nearly 
the same sense, but with special emphasis on the perplexity 
involved. Compare alternative ; doubt ; perplexity ; reddle. 


ANTOITSTMCS: 

assurance content 

calmness contentment 

certainty decision 

comfort ease 

confidence 


firmness 

fixity 

resolution 

rest 


satisfaction 

self-reliance 

self-confidence 

self-satisfaction 


PREJUDICE 

SYNOXTMSs 

bias preconception presumption 

partiality prepossession unfairness 

A presumption (literally, a taking beforehand) is a partial 
decision formed in advance of argument or evidence, usually 
grounded on some general principle, and always held subject 
to revision upon fuller information. A prejudice or prepos- 
session is grounded often on feeling, fancy, associations, etc. 
A prejudice against foreigners is very common in retired com- 
munities. There is always a presumption in favor of what 
exists, so that the burden of proof is upon one who advocates 
a change. A prepossession is always favorable, a prejudice 
always unfavorable, unless the contrary is expressly stated. 
Compare injury. 


ANTONYMS: 

certainty com’lction evidence reason 

conclusion demonstration proof reasoning: 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Against; rarely in favor of, in one^s favor. 


SYNONYMS: 

affectation 

air 

assumption 

cloab 

color 


PRETENSE 


disgroise pretext 

dissimulation ruse 
excuse seeming 

mask semblance 

pretension sHow 


simulation 

subterfuge 

trick 

wile 


A pretense, in the unfavorable, which is also the usual sense, 
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is something advanced or displayed for the purpose of con- 
cealing the reality. A person makes a pretense of something 
for the credit or advantage to be gained by it; he makes T^'hat 
is allowed or approved a pretext for doing what would be op- 
posed or condemned; a tricky schoolboy makes a pretense of 
doing an errand which he does not do, or he makes the actual 
doing of an errand a pretext for playing truant. A ruse is 
something (especially something slight or petty) employed to 
blind or deceive so as to mask an ulterior design, and enable 
a person to gain some end that he would not be allowed to 
approach directly. A pretension is a claim that is or may be 
contested; the word is now commonly used in an unfavorable 
sense. Compare artifice; hyprocrisy. 

ANTONYMS: 

actuality fiankness ingenuousness simplicity 

candor guilelessness openness sincerity 

fact honesty reality truth 

PREVENT 

STiromrus: 

anticipate forestall obviate preclude 

The original sense of prevent, to come before, act in ad- 
vance of, which is now practically obsolete, was still in good 
use when the authorized version of the Bible was made, as 
appears in such passages as, “When Peter was come into the 
house, Jesus prevented him” (i. c., addressed him first), Matt 
y^ii, 25; “Thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness” 
(i. e,, by sending the blessings before the desire is formulated 
or expressed), Ps, xxi, 3. Anticipate is now the only single 
word usable in this sense; to forestall is to take or act in ad- 
vance in one’s own behalf and to the prejudice of another or 
others, as in the phrase “to forestall the market.” But to 
anticipate is very frequently used in the favorable sense; as, 
his thoughtful l^dness anticipated my wish (t. e., met the 
wish before it was expressed) : or we say, ‘T. was about to 
accost him when he anticipated me” (by speaking first) ; or 
one anticipates a payment (by making it before the time) ; 
in neither* of these cases could we use forestall or prevent To 
obviate (literally, to stop the way of or remove from the way), 
is to prevent by interception, so that something that would 
naturally withstand or disturb may be kept from doing so; to 
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preclude (literally, to close or shut in advance) is to prevent 
by anticipation or by logical necessity; walls and bars pre- 
cluded the possibility of escape; a supposition is precluded; 
Si necessity or difficulty is obviated. Prevent, which at first had 
only the anticipatory meaning, has come to apply to the stop- 
ping of an action at any stage, the completion or conclusion 
only being thought of as negatived by anticipation; the enemy 
passed the outworks and were barely prevented from captur- 
ing the fortress. Compare hinder; prohibit. 
PREPOSITION: 

He was prevented by illness from joining the expedition. 


PREVIOUS 

SYNONYMS: 

above'mentioued anterior forward preceding 

above-named earlier front preliminary 

aforesaid foregoing introductory prior 

antecedent former precedent 

Antecedent may denote simple priority in time, implying no 
direct connection between that which goes before and that 
which follows; as, the striking of one clock may be always 
antecedent to the striking of another with no causal connec- 
tion between them. Antecedent and previous may refer to that 
which goes or happens at any distance in advance, preceding 
is limited to that which is immediately or next before; an 
antecedent event may have happened at any time before; the 
preceding transaction is the one completed just before the one 
with which it is compared; a previous statement or chapter 
may be in any part of the book that has gone before; the 
preceding statement or chapter comes next before without an 
interval. Previous often signifies first by right; as, a previous 
engagement. Foregoing is used only of that which is spoken 
or written; as, the foregoing statements. Anterior, while it 
can be used of time, is coming to be employed chiefly with 
reference to place; as the anterior lobes of the brain. Prior 
bears exclusive reference to time, and commonly where that 
which is first in time is first also in right; as, a prior demand. 
Former is used of time, or of position in written or printed 
matter, not of space in general. We can say former times, a 
former chapter, etc., but not the former part of a garden; we 
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should say the front part of the garden, the forward ear of a 
train. Former has a close relation, or sharp contrast, with 
something following; the former always implies the latter, 
even when not fully expressed, as in Acts i, 1, and Eecles. 
vii, 10. 

ANTONYMS : 

J-ftei consequent hind hindmost latter subsequeni 

concluding following hinder later posterior succe^ng 

PREPOSITION: 

Such was the state of things previous to the revolution. 
[Previous to is often used adverbially, in constructions where 
previously to would be more strictly correct; as, these ar- 
rangements were made previous to my departure.] 


PRICE 

SYNONYMS: 

cliarge expenditure outlay worth 

cost expexLse value 

The cost of a thing is all that has been expended upon it, 
whether in discovery, production, refinement, decoration, trans- 
portation, or otherwise, to brmg it to its present condition in 
the hands of its present possessor; the price of a thing is what 
the seller asks for it. In regular business, as a rule, the seller's 
price on his wares must be more than their cost to him; when 
goods are sold, the price the buyer has paid becomes their cost 
to himself. In exceptional eases, when goods are sold at cost, 
the seller's price is made the same as the cost of the goods to 
him, the cost to the seller and the cost to the buyer becoming 
then identical. Price always implies that an article is for 
sale; what a man will not sell he declines to put a price on; 
hence the significance of the taunting proverb that “every man 
has his price” Value is the estimated equivalent for an arti- 
cle, whether the article is for sale or not; the market value is 
what it would bring if exposed for sale in the open market; 
the intrinsic value is the inherent utility of the article con- 
sidered by itself alone; the market value of an old and rare 
volume may be very great, while its intrinsie value may be 
practically nothing. Value has always more reference to 
others' estimation (literally, what the thing will avail with 
others) than worthy which regards the thing in and by itself; 
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thus, intrinsic mlue is a weaker expression than intrinsic 
worth. Charge has especial reference to services, expense to 
minor outlays; as, the charges of a lawyer or physician; travel- 
ing expenses; household expenses. 


SYNONYMS: 

arrogance 

assumption 

conceit 

disdain 

haughtiness 

insolence 


PRIDE 

ostentation 

presumption 

reserve 

self-complacency 

self-conceit 

self-esteem 


self- exaltation 

self-respect 

superciliousness 

vainglory 

vanity 


Haughtiness thinks highly of itself and poorly of others. 
Arrogance claims much for itself and concedes little to others. 
Pride is an absorbing sense of one’s own greatness; haughti- 
ness feels one’s own superiority to others; disdain sees con- 
temptuously the inferiority of others to oneself. Presumption 
claims place or privilege above one’s right; pride deems noth- 
ing too high. Insolence is open and rude expression of con- 
tempt and hostility, generally from an inferior to a superior, 
as from a servant to a master or mistress. In the presence of 
superiors overweening pride manifests itself in presumption or 
insolence; in the presence of inferiors, or those supposed to be 
inferior, pnde manifests itself by arrogance^ disdain^ haughti- 
ness, superciliousness, or in either ease often by cold reserve. 
(See RESERVE under modesty.) Pride is too self-satisfied to 
care for praise; vanity intensely craves admiration and ap- 
plause. Superciliousness, as if by the uplifted eyebrow, as 
its etymology suggests (from L. supercilium, eyebrow, from 
super, over, and cihum, eyelid), silently manifests mingled 
haughtiness and disdain. Assumption quietly takes for granted 
superiority and privilege which others would be slow to con- 
cede. Conceit and vanity are associated with weakness, pride 
with strength. Conceit may be founded upon nothing; pride 
is founded upon something that one is, or has, or has done; 
vanity, too, is commonly founded on something real, though 
far slighter than would afford foundation for pride. Vanity 
is eager for admiration and praise, is elated if they are ren- 
dered, and pained if they are withheld, and seeks them; pride 
could never solicit admiration or praise. Conceit is somewhat 
stronger than self-conceit. Self-conceit is ridiculous; conceit 
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is offensive. Self-respect is a thoroughly worthy feeling; self- 
esteem is a more generous estimate of one^s own character and 
abilities than the rest of the world are ready to allow. Vain- 
glory is more pompous and boastful than vanity. Compare 
egotism; OSTENTATIOir. 

ANTONYMS: 

humility lowliness meekness modesty s^f-abasement self-distrust 


SYNONYMS: 

aboriginal 

ancient 

antocbtbonic 

immemorial 


PRIMEVAL 


indigenous 

native 

old 

original 


patriarcbal 

primal 

primary 

prime 


primitive 

primordial 

pristine 

uncreated 


Aboriginal (from L. ah^ from, and origo^ origin) signifies 
pertaining to the aborigines or earliest known inhabitants of a 
country in the widest sense, including not merely human beings 
but inferior animals and plants as well. AutocJithonic (from 
Gr. autos ^ self, and chtlion, eai’th) signifies sprung from the 
earth, especially from the soil of one^s native land. Prinrueval 
(from L. primum, first, and cevwm^, age), signifies strictly be- 
longing to the first ages, earliest in time, but often only the 
earliest of which man knows or conceives, immemorial. Abo- 
riginal, autocMhonic, and primeval combine the meanings of 
ancient and original; aboriginal inhabitants, autocJithonic 
races, primeval forests. Prime and primary may signify either 
first in time, or more frequently first in importance; primary 
has also the sense of elementary or preparatory; we spea^ of 
a prime minister, a primary school. Primal is chiefly poetic, 
in the sense of prime; as, the primal curse. Primordial is 
first in an order of succession or development ; as, a primordial 
leaf. Primitive frequently signifies having the origmal char- 
acteristics of that which it represents, as well as standing first 
in time; as, the primitive church. Primitive also very fre- 
quently signifies having the original or early characteristics 
without remoteness in time. Primeval simplicity is the sim- 
plicity of the earliest ages ; primitive simplicity may be found 
in retired villages now. Pristine is an elegant word, used al- 
most exclusively in a good sense of that which is original and 
perhaps ancient; as, pristine purity, innocence, vigor. That 
which is both an original and natural product of a soil or coun- 
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try is said to be indigenous; that which is actually produced 
there is said to be native , though it may be of foreign extrac- 
tion; humming-birds are indigenous to America; canaries 
may be native, but are not indigenous. Immemorial refers 
solely to time, independently of quality, denoting, in legal 
phrase, ^^that whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary^^; as, an immemorial custom; an immemorial abuse. 
Compare old. 

ANTONTMS: 

adventitious fresh late new 

exotic foreign modern novel recent 

Compare synonyms for istew. 

PRINCIPAL, a. 

SYNOIYYMS: 

capital foremost preeminent prominent 

cardinal greatest predominant snpereminent 

cMef liigliest predominating superior 

controlling leading prevailing supreme 

dominant main prime surpassing 

first 

Capital (from L. caput, head) signifies standing at the head, 
being of the first rank or importance; chief (from P. chef, 
ult. from L. caput, head) is often nearly equivalent to capital, 
but differs much in usage; chief lays more emphasis on the 
idea of importance than of rank; a capital city may not be 
the chief city; a capital letter stands foremost in a word or 
sentence, but is not called the chief letter. Cardinal (from L. 
car do, hinge) denotes that on which something else turns or 
hinges; hence signifying of fundamental or vital importance; 
as, the cardinal virtues; the cardinal points (north, south, 
east, and west) of the compass. Main (partly from AS. 
mcegen, power, and partly from L. magnus, great) is often 
interchangeable with chief, but in most exact usage main de- 
notes what is more deeply essential and pervading; as, the 
mofin point; the main chance; we say %y main force” or 
^^main strength,” where chief force” or ‘^chief strength” could 
not be substituted; one many assume as the chief point of de- 
bate what is not the main question at issue. Principal (from 
L. principalis, in the same sense) signifies first, chief, or high- 
est in rank, character, authority, value, or importance; prin- 
cipal is largely interchangeable with chief and main, but with 
various differences of usage; we speak of the principal street 
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or the mam street, but not of the chief street; of the principal 
citizens or the chief citizens, but not of the main citizens. 
Fnncipoly which is both adjeetiTe and noun (compare chiet, 
n.) can not be too carefully distin^ished from principle (a 
source, cause, general truth or law, etc.) ; principle is never an 
adjective, and as a noun differs wholly in meaning from the 
noun principal. Promment signifies literally jutting out; 
predominant, ruling, having mastery, excelling in power, in- 
fluence, number, degree, etc.; surpassing j reaching beyond or 
over, overpassing, or overtopping. Supreme applies to that 
than which no greater can exist in fact or thought; as, the 
Supreme Being. 

AKTOmrMS: 

accessory auxiliary inferior subject 

added contributory minor subordinate 

additional helping negligible subsidiary 

assistant inconsiderable secondary supplemental 

PROFIT 

STNOmnUS: 

advantage expediency proceeds service 

avail gain receipts nsefnlness 

benefit good retnm ntility 

emolument improvement returns value 

The returns or receipts include all that is received from an 
outlay or investment; the profit is the excess (if any) of the 
receipts over the outlay; hence, in government, morals, etc., the 
profit is what is really good, helpful, useful, valuable. Utility 
is chiefly used in the sense of some immediate or personal and 
generally some material good. Advantage is that which gives 
one a vantage-ground, either for coping with competitors or 
with difSleulties, needs, or demands; as to have the advantage 
of a good education; it is frequently used of what one has be- 
yond another or secures at the expense of another; as, to have 
the advantage of another in an argument, or take advantage 
of another in a bargain. Gain is what one secures beyond what 
he previously possessed. Benefit is anything that does one 
good. Emolument is profit, return, or value accruing through 
official position. Expediency has respect to profit or ad/oan- 
tage, real or supposed, considered apart from or perhaps in 
opposition to right, in actions having a moral character. Com- 
pare UTILITY, 
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ANTONYMS; 

damage detriment harm injury* ruin 

destruction disadvantage hurt loss waste 

TBNPOSITIONS: 

The profit of labor j on capital; %n business. 


PROGRESS 

sTiroimas: 

advance development increase 

advancement growth proficiency 

attainment improvement progression 

'Progress (from L. proj forward, and gradior^ go) is a moving 
onward or forward, whether in space or in the mental or 
moral realm, and may be either mechanical, individual, or 
social. Attainment, development, and proficiency are more 
absolute than the other words of the group, denoting some 
point of advantage or of comparative perfection reached by 
forward or onward movement; we speak of attainments in 
virtue or scholarship, proficiency in music or languages, the 
development of new powers or organs; proficiency includes 
the idea of sldll. Advance may denote either a forward move- 
ment or the point gamed by forward movement, but always 
relatively with reference to the point from which the movement 
started ; as, this is a great advance. Advance admits the possi- 
bility of retreat; progress (from L. progredi, to walk for- 
ward) is steady and constant forward movement, admitting 
of pause, but not of retreat; advance suggests more clearly a 
point to be reached, while progress lays the emphasis upon the 
forward movement; we may speak of slow or rapid progress, 
but more naturally of swift advance. Progress is more fre- 
quently used in abstractions; as, the progress of ideas; pro- 
gression fixes the attention chiefly upon the act of moving for- 
ward. In a thing good in itself all advance or progress is 
improvement; there is a growing tendency to restrict the words 
to this favorable sense, using increase indifferently of good or 
evil; one may say without limitation, am an advocate of 
progress” 

ANTONYMS; 

check delay falling off retrogression stop 

decline falling back relapse stay stoppage 
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FKEPOSITIONS: 

The progress of truth; progress tn virtue; toward perfection; 
from a lower to a higher state. 


PROHIBIT 

SYNONYMS: 

debar forbid iabibit preclude 

disallow binder interdict prevent 

To prohibit is to give some formal command against, and 
especially to make some authoritative legal enactment against. 
Debar is said of persons, disallow of acts; one is debarred from 
anything when shut off, as by some irresistible authority or 
necessity; one is prohibited from an act in express terms; he 
may be debarred by silent necessity. An act is disallowed by 
the authority that might have allowed it ; the word is especially 
apphed to acts which are done before they are pronounced 
upon; thus, a government may disalloic the act of its com- 
mander in the field or its admiral on the high seas. Inhibit 
and interdict are chiefiy known by their ecclesiastical use. As 
between forbid and prohibit, forbid is less formal and more 
personal, prohibit more official and judicial, with the implica- 
tion of readiness to use such force as may be needed to give 
effect to the enactment; a parent forbids a child to take part 
in some game or to associate with certain companions; the 
slave-trade is now prohibited by the leading nations of the 
world. Many things are prohibited by law which can not be 
wholly prevented, as gambling and prostitution; on the other 
hand, things may be prevented which are not prohibited, as 
the services of religion, the payment of debts, or military con- 
quest. That which is precluded need not be prohibited. Com- 
pare abolish; hinder; prevent. 


ANTONYMS: 

allow 
authorize 
command 
consent to 
direct 


empower 

enjoin 

give consent 
give leave 
give permission 


let 

license 
order 
permit 
put up with 


require 

sanction 

suffer 

tolerate 

warrant 


PREPOSITIONS: 

An act is prohibited by law; a person is prohibited by law 
from doing a certain act. Prohibit was formerly construed, 
as forbid still is, with the infinitive, but the construction with 
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from and the verbal noun has now entirely superseded the 
older usage. 


PROMOTE 

SYNONYMS: 

advance encourage forward prefer raise 

aid exalt foster pnsli urge forward 

assist excite further push on urge on 

elevate foment help 

To promote (from L. pro^ forward, and moveo, move) is to 
cause to move forward toward some desired end or to raise to 
some higher position, rank, or dignity. We promote a person by 
advancing, elevating, or exalting him to a higher position or 
dignity. A person promotes a scheme or an enterprise which 
others have projected or begun, and which he encourages, for- 
wards, furthers, pushes, or urges on, especially when he acts 
as the agent of the prime movers and supporters of the enter- 
prise. One who excites a quarrel originates it; to promote a 
quarrel is strictly to foment and urge it on, the one who pro- 
motes keeping himself in the background. Compare abet; 

QUICKEIT. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for abase; allay. 


PROPITIATION 

SYNONYMS: 

atonemeut expiation reconciliation satisfaction 

Atonement (at-one-ment), origmally denoting reconciliation, 
or the bringing into agreement of those who have been 
estranged, is now chiefly used, as in theology, in the sense of 
some offering, sacrifice, or suffering sufficient to win forgive- 
ness or make ‘up for an offense; especially and distinctively of 
the sacrificial work of Christ in his humiliation, suffering, and 
death. Expiation is the enduring of the full penalty of a 
wrong or crime. Propitiation is an offering, action, or sacri- 
fice that makes the governing power propitious toward the 
offender. Satisfaction in this connection denotes the rendering 
a full legal equivalent for the wrong done. Propitiation ap- 
peases the lawgiver; satisfaction meets the requirements of 
the law. 
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ANTONYMS: 



alienation 

chastisement 

condemnation 

curse penalty 

estrangement punishment 

offense reprobation 

retribution 

vengeance 

wrath 

SYNONYMS: 

PROPITIOUS 



anspicioxis beiiignaiLt favorable gracioas kindly 
benign clement friendly kind mercifnl 


That which is auspicious is of favorable omen; that which is 
propitious is of favoring influence or tendency; as, an auspi- 
cious morning; a propitious breeze. Propitious applies to per- 
sons, implying kind disposition and favorable inclinations, 
especially toward the suppliant; auspicious is not used of per- 
sons. 

ANTONYMS: 

adverse forbidding lll=disposed repellent unfriendly 

antagonistic hostile inauspicious unfavorable unpropitious 

PBNPOSmON: 

May heaven be propitious to the enterprise. 


PROPOSAL 

SYNONYMS: 

bid offer overture proposition 

An offer or proposal puts something before one for accep- 
tance or rejection, proposal being the more formal word; a 
proposition sets forth truth (or what is claimed to be truth) 
in formal statement. The proposition is for consideration, 
the proposal for action; as, a proposition in geometry, a pro- 
posal of marriage; but proposition is often used nearly in 
the .sense of proposal when it concerns a matter for delibera- 
tion; as, a proposition for the surrender of a fort. A bid is 
commercial and often verbal; as, a bid at an auction; proposal 
is used in nearly the same sense, but is more formal. An 
overture opens negotiation or conference, and the word is 
especially used of some movement toward reconciliation; as, 
overtures of peace. 

ANTONYMS: 

acceptance denial disapproval refusal rejection repulse 


propose 


PROPOSE 
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STNONTM: 

purpose 

In its most frequent use, propose differs from purpose in 
that what we purpose lies in our own mind, as a decisive act 
of will, a determination; what we propose is offered or stated 
to others. In this use of the word, what we propose is open 
to deliberation, as what we purpose is not. In another use of 
the word, one proposes something to or by himself which may 
or may not be stated to others. In this latter sense propose 
is nearly identical with purpose, and the two words have often 
been used interchangeably. But in the majority of cases what 
we purpose is more general, what we propose more formal and 
definite; I purpose to do right; I propose to do this specific 
thing because it is right. In the historic sentence, “I propose 
to move immediately on your works, purpose would not have 
the same sharp directness. 


PROTRACT 

SYNONYMS: 

continue draw out lengrfcben procrastinate 

defer elongate postpone prolong 

delay extend 

To protract is to cause to occupy a longer time than is usual, 
expected, or desired. We defer a negotiation which we are 
slow to enter upon; we protract a negotiation which we are 
slow to conclude; delay may be used of any stage in the pro- 
ceedings; we may delay a person as well as an action, but 
defer and protract are not used of persons. Elongate is not 
used of actions or abstractions, but only of material objects 
or extension in space ; protract is very rarely used of concrete 
objects or extension in space; we elongate a line, protract a 
discussion. Protract has usually an unfavorable sense, imply- 
ing that the matter referred to is already unduly long, or 
would be so if longer continued; continue is neutral, applying 
equally to the desirable or the undesirable. Postpone implies 
a definite intention to resume, as defer also does, though less 
decidedly; both are often used with some definite limitation of 
time; as, to postpone till, until, or to a certain day or hour. 
One may defer, delay, or postpone a matter intelligently and 
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for good reason; lie procrastinates through indolence and ir- 
resolution. Compare hinder. 

ANTONYMS: 

abbreviate conclude curtail hurry reduce 

abridge contract hasten limit shorten 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To protract a speech by verbosity, through an unreasonable 
time, tOy till or until a late hour. 

PROVERB 

SYNONYMS: 

adage^ apothegm byword maxim precept saying 

aphorism axiom dictum motto saw truism 

The proverb or adage gives homely truth in condensed, prac- 
tical form, the adage often pictorial. “Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick” is a proverb; “The eat loves fish, but dares not 
wet her feet,” is an adage. Both the proverb and the adagcj 
but especially the latter, are thought of as ancient and widely 
known. An aphorism partakes of the character of a definition; 
it is a summary statement of what the author sees and believes 
to be true. An apothegm is a terse statement of what is plain 
or easily proved. The aphorism is philosophical, the apothegm 
practical. A dictum is a statement of some person or school, 
on whom it depends for authority; as, a dictum of Aristotle. 
A saying is impersonal, current among the common people, de- 
riving its authority from its manifest truth or good sense; as, 
it is an old saying, “the more haste, the worse speed.” A saw 
is a saying that is old, but somewhat worn and tiresome. Pre- 
cept is a command to duty; rmtto or maxim is a brief state- 
ment of cherished truth, the maxim being more uniformly and 
directly practical; “God is love” may be a motto, “Fear God 
and fear naught,” a maxim. The precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount will furnish the Christian with invaluable masnms 
or mottoes. A byword is a phrase or saying used reproachfully 
or contemptuously. 

PROWESS 

SYNONYMS: 

bravery conrage gallantry heroism intrepidity valor 

Bravery, courage, heroism, and intrepidity may be silent, 
spiritual, or passive ; they may be exhibited by a martyr at the 
stake. Prowess and valor imply both daring and doing; we do 
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not speak of the prowess of a martyr, a child, or a passive 
sufferer. Valor meets odds or perils with courageous action, 
doing its utmost to conquer at any risk or cost; prowess has 
power adapted to the need ; dauntless valor is often vain against 
superior prowess. Courage is a nobler word than bravery j in- 
volving more of the deep, spiiitual, and enduiing elements of 
character; such an appreciation of peril as would extinguish 
bravery may only intensify courage ^ which is resistant and 
self -conquering ; courage applies to matters in regard to which 
valor and prowess can have no place, as submission to a 
surgical operation, or the facing of censure or detraction for 
conscience sake. Compare brave; fortitude. 

ANTONYMS: 

cowardice cowardliness effenunaey fear pusillanimity timidity 


SYNONYMS: 

care 

carefulness 

caution 

circumispection 

conaideration 


PRUDENCE 

discretion 

forecast 

foresight 

forethought 

frugality 


judgment 

judiciousness 

providence 

wisdom 


Prudence may be briefly deflned as good judgment and fore- 
sight^ inclining to caution and frugality in practical affairs. 
Care may respect only the present; prudence and providence 
look far ahead and sacriflce the present to the future, prudence 
watching, saving, guarding, providence planning, doing, pre- 
paring, and perhaps expending largely to meet the future de- 
mand. Frugality is in many eases one form of prudence. In 
a besieged city prudence will reduce the rations, providence 
will strain every nerve to introduce supplies and to raise the 
siege. Discretion is an instinctive perception of what is wise 
or proper, with caution and resolution to act accordingly; in 
a different sense discretion may mean freedom to act accord- 
ing to one’s personal judgment; as, in face of an express 
provision of law, a judge has no discretion. Foresight merely 
sees the future, and may even lead to the recklessness and 
desperation to which prudence and providence are so strongly 
opposed. Forethought is thinking in accordance Tvith wise 
views of the future, and is nearly equivalent to providence, 
but it is a more popular and less comprehensive term; w# 



speak of man’s forethought^ God’s providence^ Compare case; 
frugality; wisdom. 

ANTONYMS: 

folly imprudence rashness thoughtlessness 

heedlessness indiscretion recklessness wastefulness 

improvidence prodigality 

PURCHASE 

SYNONYMS: 

acquire barter for get procnre 

bargain for buy obtain secure 

Buy and purchase are close synonyms, signifying to ohtcdn 
or secure as one’s own by paying or promising to pay a price; 
in numerous eases the two words are freely interchangeable, 
but with the difference usually found between words of Saxon 
and those of French or Latin origin. The Saxon huy is used 
for all the homely and petty concerns of common life, the 
French purchase is often restricted to transactions of more 
dignity; yet the Saxon word buy is commonly more emphatic, 
and in the higher ranges of thought appeals more strongly to 
the feelings. One may either buy or purchase fame, favor, 
honor, pleasure, etc., but when our feelings are stirred we 
speak of victory or freedom as dearly bought, ^^Buy the 
truth, and sell it not” {Prov. xxiii, 23) would be greatly weak- 
ened by the rendering ‘^Purchase the truth, and do not dispose 
of it.” Compare business; get; price; sale. 

ANTONYMS: 

barter dispose of exchange put to sale sell 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Purchase at a price; at a public sale; of or from a person; 
for cash; Vjith money; on time. 

PURE 

SYNONYMS: 

absolute guiltless simple uumix ed 

obaste boly spotless unpolluted 

classic immaculate stainless unspotted 

classical incorrupt true unstained 

clean innocent unadulterated unsullied 

clear mere unblemisbed untainted 

continent perfect uncorrupted untamisbed 

genuine real undefiled upright 

guileless sheer unmingled virtuous 

That is pure which is free from mixture or contact with any- 
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thing that weakens, impairs, or pollutes. Material substances 
are called pure in the strict sense when free from foreign ad- 
mixture of any kind; as, pure oxygen; the word is often used 
to signify free from any defiling or objectionable admixture 
(the original sense); we speak of water as pure when it is 
bright, clear, and refreshing, though it may contain mineral 
salts in solution; in the medical and chemical sense, only dis- 
tilled water {aqua pur a) is pure. In moral and religious use 
pure is a strong word, denoting positive excellence of a high 
order; one is innocent who knows nothing of evil, and has ex- 
perienced no touch of temptation; one is pure who, with 
knowledge of evil and exposure to temptation, keeps heart 
and soul unstained. Virtuous refers primarily to right ac- 
tion; pure to right feeling and motives; as, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart; for they shall see God,’^ Matt, v, 8. Compare 
MNE; INITOCENT. 


AUTONYMS s 




adulterated 

gross 

lewd 

sullied 

defiled 

immodest 

mixed 

tainted 

dirty 

impure 

obscene 

tarnished 

filthy 

indecent 

polluted 

unchaste 

foul 

indelicate 

stained 

unclean 


PUT 



SYNONYMS: 




deposit 

lay 

place 

set 


JPut is the most general term for bringing an object to some 
point or within some space, however exactly or loosely; we 
may put a horse in a pasture, or put a bullet in a rifle or into 
an enemy. Flace denotes more careful movement and more 
exact location; as, to place a crown on one^s head, or a gar- 
rison in a city. To lay is to place in a horizontal position; 
to set is to place in an upright position; we lay a cloth, and 
set a dish upon a table. To deposit is to put in a place of 
security for future use; as, to deposit money in a bank; the 
original sense, to lay down or let down (quietly), is also com- 
mon; as, the stream deposits sediment. 
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QUEER 

SYNONYMS: 


anomalous 

bizarre 

comical 

crotchety 

curious 

droll 

eccentric 


erratic 

extraordinary 

fantastic 

funny 

grotesque 

laughable 

ludicrous 


odd 

peculiar 

preposterous 

quaint 

ndiculous 

singular 


strange 

uncommon 

unique 

unmatched 

unusual 

whimsical 


Odd is uiimated, as an odd shoe, and so xmeven, as an odd 
number. Singular is alone of its kind; as, the singular num- 
ber. What is singular is odd, but 'w^hat is odd may not be 
singular; as, a drawerful of odd gloves. A strange thing 
is something hitherto unknown in fact or in cause. A singular 
coincidence is one the happening of which is unusual; a 
strange coincidence is one the cause of which is hard to ex- 
plain. That which is peculiar belongs especially to a person 
as his own; as, Israel was called Jehovah’s ^‘peculiar people,’^ 
L e,, especially chosen and cherished by him; in its ordinary 
use there is the implication that the thing peculiar to one is 
not common to the majority nor quite approved by them, 
though it may be shared by many; as, the Shakers are pecu- 
liar. Eccentric is off or aside from the center, and so off or 
aside from the ordinary and what is considered the normal 
course; as, genius is commonly eccentric. Eccentric is a 
higher and more respectful word than odd or queer. Erratic 
signifies wandering, a stronger and more censorious term than 
eccentric. Queer is transverse or oblique, aside from the com- 
mon in a way that is comical or perhaps slightly ridiculous. 
Quaint denotes that which is pleasingly odd and fanciful, 
often with something of the antique; as, the quaint architec- 
ture of medieval towns. That which is funny is calculated to 
provoke laughter; that which is droll is more quietly amusing. 
That which is grotesque in the material sense is irregular or 
misshapen in form or outline or Hi-proportioned so as to 
be somewhat ridiculous; the French "bizarre is practically 
equivalent to grotesque. 


ANTONYMS: 

common 

customary 


familiar 

natural 


normal 

ordinary 


regular 

usual 
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SYNONYMS: 

accelerate 

advance 

despatch 

drive 


QUICKEN 

drive on hasten 

expedite hurry 

facilitate make haste 

further press forward 


promote 
speed 
urge 
urge on 


To quicken, in the sense here considered, is to increase speed, 
move or cause to move more rapidly, as through more space 
or with a greater number of motions in the same time. To 
accelerate is to increase the speed of action or of motion. A 
motion whose speed increases upon itself is said to be acceler- 
ated, as the motion of a fallmg body, which becomes swifter 
with every second of time. To accelerate any 'work is to 
hasten it toward a finish, commonly by quickening all its 
operations in orderly unity toward the result. To despatch is 
to do and be done with, to get a thing off one^s hands. To 
despatch an enemy is to kill him outright and quickly; to 
despatch a messenger is to send him in haste; to despatch a 
busmess is to bring it quickly to an end. Despatch is com- 
monly used of single items. To promote a cause is in any 
way to bring it forward, advance it in power, prominence, etc. 
To speed is really to secure swiftness; to hasten is to attempt 
it, whether successfully or unsuccessfully. Hurry always in- 
dicates something of confusion. The hurried man forgets dig- 
nity, appearance, comfort, courtesy, everything but speed; he 
may forget something vital to the matter in hand; yet, be- 
cause reckless haste may attain the great object of speed, 
hurry has come to be the colloquial and popular word for act- 
ing quickly. To facilitate is to quicken by making easy; to 
expedite is to quicken by removing hindrances. A good gen- 
eral wdll improve roads to facilitate the movements of troops, 
hasten supplies and perfect discipline to promote the general 
efficiency of the force, despatch details of business, expedite 
all preparations, in order to accelerate the advance and victory 
of his army. 


ANTONYMS: 

check clogr delay drag hinder impede obstruct retard 


SYNONYMS: 


QUOTE 


oite extract plag:larize repeat 

excerpt paraphrase recite 

To quote is to give an author^s words, either exactly, as in 
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direct quotation, or in substance, as in indirect quotation j to 
cite is, etymologically, to call up a passage, as a witness is 
summoned. In cuing a passage its exact location by chapter, 
page, or otherwise, must be given, so that it can be promptly 
called into evidence; in quoting ^ the location may or may not 
be given, but the words or substance of the passage must be 
given. In citing, neither the author’s words nor his thought 
may be given, but simply the reference to the location where 
they may be found. To quote, in the proper sense, is to give 
credit to the author whose words are employed. To para- 
phrase is to state an author’s thought more freely than in in- 
direct quotation, keeping the substance of thought and the 
order of statement, but changing the language, and commonly 
interweaving more or less explanatory matter as if part of the 
original writing. One may paraphrase a work with worthy 
motive for homiletic, devotional, or other purposes (as in the 
metrical versions of the Psalms), or he may plagiarize atro- 
ciously in the form of paraphrase, appropriating all that is 
valuable in another’s thought, with the hope of escaping de- 
tection by change of phrase. To plagiarize is to quote without 
credit, appropriating another’s words or thought as one’s 
own. To recite or repeat is usually to quote orally, though 
recite is applied in legal phrase to a particular statement of 
facts which is not a quotation; a kindred use obtains in ordi- 
nary speech; as, to recite one’s misfortunes. 


RACY 

STNONYktS: 

flavorous lively pimgeiit spley 

forcible piquant rick spirited 

Bacy applies in the first instance to the pleasing flavor char- 
acteristic of certain wines, often attributed to the soil from 
which they come. Pungent denotes something sharply irritat- 
ing to the organs of taste or smell, as pepper, vinegar, am- 
monia; piquant denotes a quality similar in kind to pungent 
but less in degree, stimulating and agreeable; pungent spices 
may be deftly compounded into a piquant sauce. As applied 
to literary products, racy refers to that which has a striking, 
vigorous, pleasing originality; spicy to that which is stimulat- 
ing to the mental taste, as spice is to the physical; piquant 
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and pungent in their figurative use keep very close to their 
literal sense. 

ANTONYMS: 

cold flat 

dull flavorless 


SYNONYMS: 
liasic 
complete 
constitutional 
entire 
essential 
extreme 
fundamental 

The widely divergent senses in which the word radical is 
used, by which it can be at some time interchanged with any 
word in the above listj are all formed upon the one primary 
sense of having to do with or proceeding from the root (from 
L. radix) ; a radical difference is one that springs from the 
root, and is thus constitutional, essential, fundamental, organic, 
original; a radical change is one that does not stop at the 
surface, but reaches down to the very root, and is entire, 
thorough, toTal; since the majority find superficial treatment 
of any matter the easiest and most comfortable, radical mea- 
sures, which strike at the root of evil or need, are apt to be 
looked upon as extreme, 

ANTONYMS: 

conservative incomplete palliative slight tentative 

inadequate moderate partial superficial trial 

RARE 

STiroirms: 

curious odd scarce unlq,ue 

extraordinary peculiar singular unparalleled 

incomparable precious strange unprecedented 

infrequent remarkable nnoommon unusual 

Unique is alone of its kind; rare is infrequent of its kind; 
great poems, are rare; ^Taradise Lost” is unique. To say of a 
thing that it is rare is simply to affirm that it is now seldom 
found, whether previously common or not; as, a rare old book; 
a rare word; to call a thing scarce implies that it was at some 
time more plentiful, as when we say food or money is scarce, A 


insipid 

prosy 


stale 

stupid 


tasteless 

vapid 


RADICAL 


ingrained 

innate 

native 

natural 

organic 

original 


perfect 

positive 

primitive 

tborongh 

tborongbgoing 

total 
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particular fruit or coin may be rare; scarce applies to demand 
and use, and almost always to concrete things; to speak of 
virtue, genius, or heroism as scarce would be somewhat ludi- 
crous. Rare has the added sense of precious, which is some- 
times, but not necessarily, blended with that above given; as, 
a rare gem. Extraordinary, signifpng greatly beyond the 
ordinary, is a neutral word, capable of a high and good sense 
or of an in\idious, opprobrious, or contemptuous signification ; 
as, extraordinary genius; extraordinary wickedness; an extra- 
ordinary assumption of power; extraordinary antics; an extra- 
ordinary statement is incredible without overwhelming proof. 

ANTONYMS: 

See synonyms for general; cte^ial ; usual. 

REACH 

SYNONYMS: 

arrive attain, come to enter gain get to land 

To reach, in the sense here considered, is to come to by mo- 
tion or progress. Attain is now oftenest used of abstract re- 
lations; as, to attain success. When applied to concrete mat- 
ters, it commonly signifies the overcoming of hindrance and 
difficulty; as, the storm-beaten ship at length attained the har- 
bor. Come is the general word for moving to or toward the 
place where the speaker or writer is or supposes himself to be. 
To reach is to come to from a distance that is actually or rel- 
atively considerable; to stretch the journey, so to speak, across 
the distance, as, in its original meaning, one reaches an obj'eet 
by stretching out the hand. To gain is to reach or attain 
something eagerly sought; the wearied swimmer reaches or 
gains the shore. One comes in from his garden; he reaches 
home from a journey. To arrive is to come to a destination, 
to reacli a point intended or proposed. The European steamer 
arrives in port, or reaches the harbor; the dismantled wreck 
drifts ashore, or comes to land. Compare attain. 

ANTONYMS: 

depart go leave set sail weigh anchor 

embark go away set out start 
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REAL 

STNONTMS: 

actual demonstrable genuine tme 

antbentio developed positive unquestionable 

certain essential substantial veidtable 

Beal (from L. res, a tiling) signifies having existence, not 
merely in thought, but in fact, or being in fact according to 
appearance or claim; denoting the thmg as distinguished from 
the name, or the existent as opposed to the non-existent. Actual 
has respect to a thing accomplished by doing, real to a thing 
as existing by whatever means or from whatever cause, positive 
to that which is fixed or established, developed to that which 
has reached completion by a natural process of unfolding. 
Actual is in opposition to the supposed, conceived, or reported, 
and furnishes the proof of its existence in itself; real is op- 
posed to feigned or imaginary, and is capable of demonstra- 
tion; positive j to the uncertain or doubtful; developed, to that 
which is undeveloped or incomplete. The developed is suscep- 
tible of proof; the positive precludes the necessity for proof. 
The present condition of a thing is its actual condition; ills 
are real that have a substantial reason; proofs are positive 
when they give the mind certainty; a plant is developed when 
it has reached its completed stage. Beal estate is land, together 
with trees, water, minerals, or other natural accompaniments, 
and any permanent structures that man has built upon it. 
Compare authentic. 

AirrOXTMS: 

conceived feigned illusory supposed unreal 

fabulous fictitious imaginary supposititious untrue 

fanciful bypotnetlcal reported theoretical visionary 


REASON, t;. 

STirONYMS: 

argue debate dispute question 

contend demonstrate estabUsb wrangle 

controvert disonss prove 

To reason is to examine by means of the reason, to prove by 
reasoning, or to influence or seek to influence others by rea- 
soning or reasons- Persons may contend either from mere ill 
will or self-interest, or from the highest motives; '^That ye 
should earnestly contend for the faith which was once de- 
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livered to the saints/' Jude 3. To argue (from L. arguoj 
show) IS to make a matter clear by reasoning; to discuss (from 
L. diSj apart, and quatiOj shake) is, etymologically, to shake 
it apart for examination and analysis. Demonstrate strictly 
applies to mathematical or exact reasoning; prove may be 
used in the same sense, but is often appKed to reasoning upon 
matters of fact by what is called probable evidence, which can 
give only moral and not absolute or mathematical certainty. 
To demonstrate is to force the mind to a conclusion by irre- 
sistible reasoning; to prove is rather to establish a fact by 
evidence; as, to p7^ove one innocent or guilty. That which has 
been either demonstrated or proved so as to secure general 
acceptance is said to be established. Beason is a neutral word, 
not, like argucj debatCy discuss^ etc., naturally or necessarily 
implying contest. We reason about a matter by bringing up 
all that reason can give us on any side. A dispute may be 
personal, fractious, and petty; a debate is formal and orderly; 
if otherwise, it becomes a mere wrangle. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We reason with a person about a subject, for or against an 
opinion; we reason a person into or out of a course of action; 
or we may reason down an opponent or opposition; one rea- 
sons from a cause to an effect. 


REASON, 

STNONTMS: 

accoimt cause end object 

aim consideration g^ronnd principle 

argument design motive purpose 

While the caitse of any event, act, or fact, as commonly 
understood, is the power that makes it to be, the reason of or 
for it is the explanation given by the human mind ; but reason 
is, in popular language, often used as equivalent to caitse y 
especially in the sense of final cause. In the statement of any 
reasoning, the argument may be an entire syllogism, or the 
premises considered together apart from the conclusion, or in 
logical strictness the middle term only by which the particular 
conclusion is connected with the general statement. But when 
the reasoning is not in strict logical form, the middle term 
following the conclusion is called the reason; thus in the state- 
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ment tyrants deserve death; Csesar was a tyrant; There- 
fore CsBsar deserved death,” ^‘Csesar was a tyrant” would in 
the strictest sense be called the argument; but if we say ^^Caesar 
deserved death because he was a tyrant,” the latter clause 
would be termed the reason. Compare cause; reason‘d -u.; 
M.IKD} REASONING. 

PBEFOSITIONS: 

The reason of a thing that is to be explained; the reason for 
a thing that is to be done. 

REASONING 

STNONTMS: 

argument argumentation debate ratiocination 

Argumentatioyi and debate^ in the ordinary use of the words, 
suppose two parties alleging reasons for and against a proposi- 
tion; the same idea appears figuratively when we speak of a 
debate or an argument with oneself, or of a debate between 
reason and conscience. Reasoning may be the act of one alone, 
as it is simply the orderly setting forth of reasons, whether 
for the instruction of inquirers, the confuting of opponents, 
or the clear establishment of truth for oneself. Reasoning may 
be either deductive or inductive. Argument or argumentation 
was formerly used of deductive reasoning only. With the rise 
of the inductive philosophy these words have come to be ap- 
plied to inductive processes also; but while reasoning may be 
informal or even (as far as tracing its processes is concerned) 
unconscious, argument and argumentation strictly imply logical 
form. Reasoning, as denoting process, is a broader term than 
reason or argument; many arguments or reasons may be in- 
cluded in a single chain of reasoning. 

REBELLIOUS 

SYNOITTMS: 

contTunacions matixLoiis imcontrollable 

disobedient refractory ungovernable 

insubordinate seditions unmanageable 

intractable 

Rebellious signifies being in a state of rebellion (see rebel- 
lion under revolution), and is even extended to inanimate 
things that resist control or adaptation to human use. Urir 
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governable applies to that which suecessfully defies authority 
and powers unmanageable to that which resists the utmost ex- 
ercise of skill or of skill and power combined; rebellioriSj to 
that which is defiant of authority, whether successfully or un- 
successfully; seditious, to that which partakes of or tends to 
excite a rebellious spirit, seditious suggesting more of covert 
plan, scheming, or conspiracy, rebellious more of overt act or 
open violence. While the unmanageable or ungovernable de- 
fies control, the rebellious or seditious may he forced to sub- 
mission; as, the man has an ungovernable temper; the horses 
became unmanageable; he tamed his rebellious spirit. In- 
subordinate applies to the disposition to resist and resent con- 
trol as such ; mutinous, to open defiance of authority, especially 
in the army, navy, or merchant marine. A contumacious act 
or spirit is contemptuous as well as defiant. Compare obsti- 
nate; REVOLUTION. 

ANTONYMS! 

compliant docile manageable subservient 

controllable dutiful obedient tractable 

deferential gentle subimssive yielding 

PBEPOSITIONS: 

Eebellious to or against lawful authority. 

RECORD 

SYNONYMS: 

accoimt enrolment instrument register 

arcHive entry inventory roll 

catalogCne enumeration memorandum selLednle 
clironicle liistory memorial scroll 

document inscription mnniment 

A memorial is any object, whether a writing, a monument, 
or other permanent thing that is designed or adapted to keep 
something in remembrance. Becord is a word of wide signifi- 
cation, applying to any writing, mark, or trace that serves as 
a memorial giving enduring attestation of an event or fact; 
an extended account, chronicle, or history is a record; so, too, 
may be a brief inventory or memorandum; the inscription on 
a tombstone is a record of the dead ; the striae on a rock-surface 
are the record of a glacieris passage. A register is a formal 
or ofScial written record, especially a series of entries made for 
preservation or reference; as, a register of births and deaths. 
Archives, in the sense here consideredj are documents or 
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records, often legal records, preserved in a public or official 
depository; the word archives is also applied to the place 
where such documents are regularly deposited and preserved. 
Muniments (from L. munio, fortify) are records that enable 
one to defend his title. Compare history; story. 

RECOVER 

STNOKTMS: 

be cured or bealed beal recuperate restore 

be restored reanimate regain resume 

cure recruit repossess retrieve 

The transitive use of recover in the sense of cure, heal, etc., 
as in 2 Kin gs v, 6, ^^That thou mayest recover him of his 
leprosy/^ is now practically obsolete. The chief transitive use 
of recover is in the sense to obtain again after losing, regain, 
repossess, etc.; as, to recover stolen goods; to recover health. 
The intransitive sense, he cured, be restored, etc., is very com- 
mon; as, to recover from sickness, terror, or misfortune. 

ANTONYMS: 

die fail grow worse relapse sink 

PREPOSITIONS: 

From; rarely of; (Law) to recover judgment against, to 
recover damages of or from a person. 

REFINEMENT 

SYNONYMS: 

civilization cultivation culture elegance politeness 

Civilization applies to nations, denotmg the sum of those 
civil, social, economic, and political attainments by which a 
community is removed from barbarism; a people may be civil- 
ized while still far from refinement or culture, but civilization 
is susceptible of various degrees and of continued progress. 
Refinement applies either to nations or individuals, denoting 
the removal of what is coarse and rude, and a corresponding 
attainment of what is delicate, elegant, and beautiful. Culti- 
vation, denoting primarily the process of cultivating the soil 
or growing crops, then the improved condition of either which 
is the result, is applied in similar sense to the human mind 
and character, but in this usage is now largely superseded by 
the term culture, which denotes a high development of the best 
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qualities of man’s mental and spiritnal nature, with especial 
reference to the esthetic faculties and to graces of speech and 
manner, regarded as the expression of a retined nature. Culture 
in the fullest sense denotes that degree of teflnement and de- 
velopment which results from continued cultiiation through 
successive generations; a man’s faculties may be brought to a 
high degree of cultivation in some specialty, while he himself 
remains uncultured even to the extent of coarseness and rude- 
ness. Compare humake; POLim 

ANTONYMS: 

barbarism brutality coarseness rudeness savagery 

boorishness clownishness grossness rusticity vulgarity 


REFUTE 

SYNONYMS: 

confoimd confute disprove overtbrow repel 

To refute and to confute are to answer so as to admit of no 
reply. To refute a statement is to demonstrate its falsity by 
argument or countervailing proof; confute is substantially the 
same in meaning, though differing in usage. Refute applies 
either to arguments and opinions or to accusations; confute is 
not applied to accusations and charges, but to arguments or 
opinions. Refute is not now applied to persons, but confute 
is in good use in this application; a person is confuted when 
his arguments are refuted, 

RELIABLE 

SYNONYMS: 

trustwortby trusty 

The word reliable has been sharply challenged, but seems to 
have established its place in the language. The objection to 
its use on the ground that the suffix -able can not properly be 
added to an intransitive verb is answered by the citation of 
such words as "available,” "conversable,” 'laughable,” and the 
like, while, in the matter of usage, relial^le has the authority of 
Coleridge, Martineau, Mill, Irving, Newman, Gladstone, and 
others of the foremost of recent English writers. The objec- 
tion to the application of reliable to persons is not sustained 
by the use of the verb "rely,” which is applied to persons in 
the authorized version of the Scriptures, in the writings of 
Shakespeare and Bacon, and in the usage of good speakers 
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and writers. Trusty and trustworthy refer to inherent qual- 
ities of a high order, trustworthy being especially applied to 
persons, and denoting moral integrity and truthfulness; we 
speak of a trusty sword, a trusty servant; we say the man is 
thoroughly trustworthy, Eeliable is inferior in meaning, de- 
noting merely the possession of such quahties as are needed 
for safe rehance; as, a reliable pledge; reliable information. 
A man is said to be reliable with reference not only to moral 
qualities, but to judgment, knowledge, skill, habit, or perhaps 
pecuniary abihty; a thoroughly trustworthy person might not 
be reliable as a witness on account of unconscious sympathy, 
or as a security by reason of insufficient means. A reliable 
messenger is one who may be depended on to do his errand 
correctly and promptly; a trusty or trustworthy messenger is 
one who may be admitted to knowledge of the views and pur- 
poses of those who employ him, and who will be faithful be- 
yond the mere letter of his commission. We can speak of a 
railroad-train as reliable when it can be depended on to ar- 
rive on time; but to speak of a reliable friend would be cold, 
and to speak of a warrior girding on his reliable sword would 
be ludicrous. 


RELIGION 

STNONYAIS: 

devotion godliness morality piety theology 

faith holiness pietism righteonsness worship 

Piety is primarily filial duty, as of children to parents, and 
hence, in its highest sense, a loving obedience and service to 
God as the Heavenly Father; pietism often denotes a mystical, 
sometimes an affected piety; religion is the reverent acknowl- 
edgment both in heart and in act of a divine being. Beligion^ 
in the fullest and highest sense, includes all the other words 
of this group. Worship may be external and formal, or it 
may be the adoring reverence of the human spirit for the 
divine, seeking outward expression. Devotion^ which in its 
fullest sense is self-consecration, is often used to denote an 
act of worship, especially prayer or adoration; as, he is en- 
gaged in his devotions. Morality is the system and practise 
of duty as required by the moral law, consisting chiefly in out- 
ward acts, and thus may be observed without spiritual recti- 
tude of heart; morality is of necessity included in all true re- 
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ligiofiy which involves both outward act and spiritual service. 
Godliness (primarily godlikeness) is a character and spirit 
like that of God. Holiness is the highest, sinless perfection of 
any spirit, whether divine or human, though often used for 
purity or for consecration. Theology is the science of religion^ 
or the study and scientific statement of all that the human mind 
can know of God. Faith^ strictly the belief and trust which 
the soul exercises toward God, is often used as a compre- 
hensive word for a whole system of religion considered as the 
object of faith; as, the Christian faith; the Mohammedan faith, 
ANTONYMS: 

atheism godlessness irreligion sacrilege ungodliness 

blasphemy impiety profanity unbelief wickedness 

RELUCTANT 

SYirOXYMS: , 

averse disinclined loatk slow 

backward indisposed opposed nnxpillins 

Beluctant (from L. re^ back, and lucto, strive, struggle) 
signifies struggling against what one is urged or impelled to 
do, or is actually doing; averse (from L. a, from, and verto, 
turn) signifies tui*ned away as with dislike or repugnance; 
loath (from AS. lath, evil, hateful) signifies havmg a repug- 
nance, disgust, or loathing for, though the adjective loath is 
not so strong as the verb loathe. A dunce is always averse to 
study; a good student is disinclined to it when a fine morning 
tempts him out; he is indisposed to it in some hour of weari- 
ness. A man may be slow or bacJctoard in entering upon that 
to which he is by no means averse. A man is loath to believe 
evil of his friend, reluctant to speak of it, absolutely unwilling 
to use it to his injury. A legislator may be opposed to a cer- 
tain measure, whfie not averse to what it aims to accomplish. 
Compare antipathy. 

ANTONYMS: 

desirous disposed eager favorable inclined willing 

REMARK 

SYNONYMS: 

annotation comment note obserration utterance 

A remark is a saying or brief statement, oral or written, 
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commordy made without much premeditation; a comment is an 
explanatory or critical remark, as upon some passage in a 
literary work or some act or speech in common life. A note 
is something to call attention, hence a brief written statement ; 
in correspondence, a note is briefer than a letter. A note 
upon some passage in a book is briefer and less elaborate than 
a comment. Annotations are especially brief notes, commonly 
marginal, and closely following the text. Comments, ohserva- 
tions, or remarks may be oral or written, comments being often- 
est written, and remarks oftenest oral. An observation is 
properly the result of fixed attention and refieetion; a remark 
may be the suggestion of the instant. Remarks are more in- 
formal than a speech. 


REND 

STNOKYMS: 

break cleave mangle rive sever snnder 

burst lacerate rip mptnre slit tear 

Bend and tear are applied to the separating of textile sub- 
stances into parts by force violently applied {rend also to 
frangible substances), tear being the milder, rend the stronger 
word. Rive is a woodworkers’ word for parting wood in the 
grain without a clean cut. To lacerate is to tear roughly the 
flesh or animal tissue, as by the teeth of a wild beast; a 
lacerated wound is distinguished from a wound made by a 
clean cut or incision. Mangle is a stronger word than lacerate; 
lacerate is more superficial, mangle more complete. To burst 
or rupture is to tear or rend by force from within, burst de- 
noting the greater violence; as, to burst a gun; to rupture a 
blood-vessel; a steam-boiler may be ruptured when its sub- 
stance is made to divide by internal pressure without explo- 
sion. To ripj as usually applied to garments or other articles 
made by sewing or stitching, is to divide along the line of a 
seam by cutting or breaking the stitches ; the other senses bear 
some resemblance or analogy to this ; as, to np open a wound. 
Compare break. 

AmromrMS: 

heal join mend reunite secure sew solder stitch unite weld 
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RENOUNCE 

SYNONYMS: 


abandon 

disavow 

disown 

recant 

repudiate 

abjure 

discard 

forswear 

refnse 

retract 

deny 

disclaim 

recall 

reject 

revoke 


Abjure, discard, forswear, recall, recant, renounce, retract, 
and revoke, like abandon, imply some previous connection. 
Renounce (from L. re, back, and niintio, bear a message) is 
to declare against and give up formally and definitively; as, to 
renounce the pomps and vanities of the world. Recant (from 
L. re, back, and canto, sing) is to take back or deny formally 
and publicly, as a belief that one has held or professed. Re- 
tract (from L. re, back, and traJio, draw) is to take back some- 
thing that one has said as not true or as what one is not 
ready to maintain; as, to retract a charge or accusation; one 
recants what was especially his own, he retracts what was di- 
rected against another. Repudiate (from L. re^ back, or away, 
and pudeo, feel shame) is primarily to renounce as shameful, 
hence to ^Kvorce, as a wife ; thus in general to put away with 
emphatic and determined repulsion; as, to repudiate a debt. 
To deny is to affirm to be not true or not binding; as, 
to deny a statement or a relationship; or to refuse to grant 
as something requested; as, his mother could not deny him 
what he desired. To discard is to east away as useless or 
worthless; thus, one discards a worn garment; a coquette diV 
cards a lover. Revoke (from L. re, back, and voco, call), 
etymologically the exact equivalent of the English recall, is to 
take back something given or granted; as, to revoke a com- 
mand, a will, or a grant; recall may be used in the exact sense 
of revoke, but is often applied to persons, as revoke is not; 
we recall a messenger and revoke the order with which he was 
charged. Abjure (from L. ab, away, and juro, swear) is 
etymologically the exact equivalent of the Saxon forswear, 
signifying to put away formally and under oath, as an error, 
heresy, or evil practise, or a condemned and detested person. 
A man abjures his reh^on, recants his belief, abjures or re- 
newness his allegiance, repudiates another’s claim, renounces 
bis own, retracts a false statement. A person may deny, dis- 
avow, disclaim, disown what has been truly or falsely imputed 
to or supposed to be his. He may deny his signature, 
disavow the a^ of his agent, disown his child; he may re- 
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pudiate a just claim or a base suggestion. A native of tbe 
United States can not abjure or renounce allegiance to the 
King of England, but will promptly deny or repudiate it. 
Compare 

AXTOmrMS: 

acknowledge assert cherish defend maintain proclaim uphold 
advocate avow claim hold own retain vindicate 

REPENTANCE 

SYNONYMS: 

compunction contrition regret self' condemnation 

contoiteness penitence remorse sorrow 

B egret is sorrow for any painful or annoying matter. One 
is moved with penitence for wrong-doing. To speaJc of regret 
for a fault of our own marks it as slighter than one regarding 
which we should express penitence, Repentance is sorrow for 
sin with self-condemnationy and complete turning from the 
sin. Penitence is transient, and may involve no change of 
character or conduct. There may be sorrow without repen- 
tanccj as for consequences only, but not repentance without 
sorrow. Compunction is a momentary sting of conscience, in 
view either of a past or of a contemplated act. Contrition is 
a subduing sorrow for sin, as against the divine holiness and 
love. Bemorse is, as its derivation indicates, a biting or gnaw- 
ing back of guilt upon the heart, with no turning of heart 
from the sin, and no suggestion of divine forgiveness. 
ANTONYMS: 

approval content obduracy selfscomplacency 

comfort hardness obstinacy selfscongratulation 

complacency impenitence self;approval stubbornness 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Repentance of or in heart, or from the hearty repentance 
for sins; before or toioard Gk)d; unto life. 

REPORT 

SYKONTBXS: 

account narrative rehearsal statement 

description recital relation story 

narration record mmor tale 

Account carries the idea of a commercial summary. A 
statement is definite, confined to essentials and properly to 
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matters within the personal knowledge of the one who states 
them; as, an ante-mortem statement. A yiarrative is a some- 
what extended and embellished account of events in order of 
time, ordinarily with a view to please or entertain. A de- 
scription gives especial scope to the pictorial element. A re- 
port (from L. re, back, and porto, bring), as its etymologj’ 
implies, is something brought back, as by one sent to obtain 
information, and may be concise and formal or highly de- 
scriptive and dramatic. Compare allegory; history; 

R£iOORU. 

REPROOF 

SYNONYMS: 

admonition chiding disapproval reprimand 

animadversion comment objurgation reproach 

blame condemnation rebnke reproval 

censure criticism reflection upbraiding 

check denunciation reprehension 

Blame, censure, and disapproval may either be felt or 
uttered; comment, criticism, rebuke, reflection, reprehension, 
and reproof are always expressed. The same is true of adr 
monition and animadversion. Comment and criticism may be 
favorable as well as censorious; they imply no superiorily or 
authority on the part of him, who utters them; nor do reflect 
tion or reprehension, which are simply turning the mind back 
upon what is disapproved. Reprehension is supposed to be 
calm and just, and with good intent; it is therefore a serious 
matter, however mild, and is capable of great force, as ex- 
pressed in the phrase severe reprehension. Reflection is often 
from mere ill feeling, and is likely to be more personal and less 
impartial than reprehension; we often speak of unkind or un- 
just reflections. Rebuke, literally a stopping of the mouth, is 
administered to a forward or hasty person; reproof is ad- 
ministered to one intentionally or deliberately wrong; both 
words imply authority in the reprover, and direct expression 
of disapproval to the face of the person rebuked or reproved. 
Reprimand is official censure formally administered by a 
superior to one under his command. Animadversion is censure 
of a high, authoritative, and somewhat formal kind. Rebuke 
may be given at the outset, or in the midst of an action; 
animadversion, reflection, reprehension, reproof, always follow 
the act; admonition is anticipatory, and meant to be pre- 
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ventive. Check is allied to rebuke, and given before or during 
action ; chiding is nearer to reproof, but with more of personal 
bitterness and less of authority. Compare cootemn; re- 
prove. 

ANTONYMS: 

applause approval encomium panegyric 

approbation commendation eulogy praise 


SYNONYMS: 

admonisb 

blame 

oensnre 

cbasten 

ebeck 

ckide 


REPROVE 


condenm 
expostulate witk 
find fault witk 
rebnke 

remonstrate witk 
reprekend 


reprimand 
reproaok 
take to task 
npkraid 
warn 


To censure is to pronounce an adverse judgment that may or 
may not be expressed to the person censured; to reprom is to 
mnsure authoritatively, openly, and directly to the face of the 
person reproved; to rebuke is to reprove with sharpness, and 
i^ften with abruptness, usually in the midst of some action or 
course of action deemed censurable j to reprimand is to reprove 
officially; to blame is a familiar word signifying to pass cen- 
sure upon, make answerable, as for a fault; blame and censure 
apply either to persons or acts; reprove and rebuke are ap- 
plied chiefly, and reprimand exclusively, to persons. To re- 
proach is to censure openly and vehemently, and with intense 
personal feeling as of grief or anger; as, to reproach one for 
ingratitude; reproach knows no distinction of rank or char- 
acter ; a subject may reproach a king or a criminal judge. To 
expostulate or remonstrate with is to mingle reasoning and 
appeal with censure in the hope of winning one from his evil 
way, expostulate being the gentler, remonstrate the severer 
word. Admonish is the mild^ of reproving words, and may 
even be used of giving a caution or warning where no wrong 
is implied, or of simply reminding of duty which might be 
forgotten. Censure, rebuke, and reprove apply to wrong that 
has been done; warn and admonish refer to anticipated error 
or fault. When one is admonished because of wrong already 
done, the view is still future, that he may not repeat or con- 
tinue in the wrong. Compare condemn; reprooe. 
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ANTOmrMS: 

abet approve countenance impel instigate 

applaud cheer encourage incite urge "on 


REQUITE 

STNOmrMS: 

avenge pnnisb remunerate revenge 

compensate q.xiit repay reward 

pay reciprocate retaliate satisfy 

pay off recompense return settle witb 

To repay or to retaliate, to punish or to reward, may be to 
make some return very inadequate to the benefit or injury re- 
ceived, or the right or wrong done; but to requite (according 
to its etymology) is to make so full and adequate a return as to 
quit oneself of all obligation of favor or hostility, of punish- 
ment or reward. Requite is often used in the more general 
sense of recompense or repay, but always with the suggestion, 
at least, of the original idea of full equivalent; when one 
speaks of requiting kindness with ingratitude, the expression 
gains force from the comparison of the actual with the proper 
and appropriate return. Compare pay. 

AITTONYMS: 

absolve excuse forgive overlook pass over 

acquit forget neglect pardon slight 

PREPOSITION: 

To requite injury with injury is human, but not Christian. 


RESPONSIBLE 

SYNONYMS; 

accoimtable ameiiable axLswerable liable 

Accountable, answerable, and responsible axe so close to 
each other in meaning that it is difficult to separate them ex- 
cept along fine lines of usage; a steward or agent is account- 
able to the extent of his trust; he is answerable for money or 
goods misappropriated; answerable has more suggestion of 
challenge, implying that one may be formally or legally cited 
to answer; accoimtable has more of commercial su^estion, as 
of one balancing a trust committed against return or service 
rendered; one is accoimtable to some superior, answerable to 
some law or tribunal; responsible is the more general term, 
including both accoimtable and answerable, but carrying 9 
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more diffused and less technical sense of obligation; when we 
say, “Every man is responsible for his own actions, we do 
not think definitely of any authority, law, or tribunal before 
which he must answer, but rather of the general law of right, 
the moral constitution of the universe; responsible may be 
said with reference to some specific authority, as the British 
government is said to be by a responsible ministry — responsi- 
ble j that is, to the people through the parliament; we do not 
speak of an accountable or answerable ministry. Amenable 
is almost exactly equivalent to answerable, but more rarely 
used, denoting subjection to authority or jurisdiction, so that 
one may be called to make formal answer. 

The sovereign of this country is not amenable to any form of trial known 
to the laws. Letters of Junius, pref. 

(Eor the derived meaning of amenable see dooile.) Liable 
signifies subject to some action or effect — usually unfavorable; 
as, metals are liable to be corroded by acids; hence liable re- 
fers to some legal obligation which may or may not come into 
exercise; one may be liable for the debts of another (who may, 
however, pay them himself) ; a person may be liable for dam- 
ages (which no legal action may be taken to collect) ; because 
of this element of contingency, we do not say that a steward 
or agent is liable for the amount of his trust, but accountable, 
answerable, or responsible. In a derived sense a responsible 
man, a responsible citizen is one able and ready to meet any 
reasonable responsibility, pecuniary or other, that may de- 
volve upon him. 

ANTONYMS: 

absolute irresponsible unconditioned unlimited 

arbitrary lawless uncontrolled unrestrained 

free supreme unfettered 


REST 

STiroinniis: 

calm pause quietness slumber 

calmness peace quietude stay 

cessation peacefulness recreation stillness 

ease quiescence repose stop 

intermission quiet sleep tranquillity 

Lose denotes freedom from cause of disturbance, whether 
external or internal. Quiet denotes freedom from agitation, or 
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especially from annoying sounds. "Rest is a cessation of activ- 
ity, especially of v^earying or painful activity. Recreation i& 
some pleasing activity of certain organs or faculties that 
affords rest to other parts of our nature that have become 
weary. Repose is a laying down, piimarily of the body, ana 
figurathely a similar freedom from toil or sti’am of mind. 
Repose is more complete than rest; a pause is a momentary 
cessation of activity ; a blacksmith finds a temporary rest while 
the iron is heating, but he does not yield to repose; in a pause 
of battle a soldier rests on his arms ; after the battle the victor 
reposes on his laurels. Sleep is the perfection of repose, the 
most complete rest; slumber is a light and ordinarily pleasant 
form of sleep. In the figurative sense, rest of mind, soul, con- 
science, is not mere cessation of activity, but a pleasing, tran- 
quil relief from all pamful and wearying activity; repose is 
even more deep, tranquil, and complete. 

ANTONTTMS: 

agitation disturbance movement stir tumult 

commotion excitement restlessness strain tmrest 

disquiet motion rush toil work 

RESTIVE 

STNOimaS: 

balky impatient rebellions restless 

fidgety intractable recalcitrant skittisk 

fractions mnlisk refractory stubborn 

fretfnl mntinons resentfnl nnrnly 

frisky obstinate restifi vicions 

Balky, mulish, obstinate, and stubborn are synonyms of 
restive only in an infrequent if not obsolete use; the supposed 
sense of “tending to rest,” “standing stubbornly still,” is 
scarcely supported by any examples, and those cited to support 
that meaning often fail to do so. The disposition to offer 
active resistance to control by any means whatever is what is 
commonly indicated by restive in the best English speech and 
literature. Dryden speaks of “the pampered colt” as ‘^restiff 
to the rem” ; but the rein is not used to propel a horse forward, 
but to bold him in, and it is against this that he is “restif.^^ 
A horse may be made restless by flies or by martial music, 
but with no refractoriness; the restive animal impatiently re- 
sists or struggles to break from control, as by bolting, flinging 
bis rider, or otherwise. IVith this the metaphorical use of the 
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word agrees, which is always in the sense of such terms as 
impatient j intractable, rebellious, and the like; a people restive 
under despotism are not disposed to under it, but to re- 

sist it and fling it ofl. 

ANTOmrMS: 

docile manageable passive quiet tractable 

gentle obedient peaceable submissive yielding 


SYNONYMS i 
abridge 
bridle 
cbeck 

circnmscnbe 

confine 


RESTRAIN 


constrain 

curb 

binder 

bold 

bold back 


bold in 
keep 

keep back 
keep down 
keep in 


keep under 

repress 

restrict 

suppress 

withhold 


To restrain is to hold back from aetmg, proceeding, or ad- 
vancing, either by physical or moral force. Constrain is posi- 
tive; restrain is negative; one is constrained to an action; he 
is restrained from an action. Constrain refers almost exclu- 
sively to moral force, restrain frequently to physical force, as 
when we speak of putting one under restraint. To restrain 
an action is to hold it partially or wholly in check, so that it 
is under pressure even while it acts ; to restrict an action is to 
fix a limit or boundary which it may not pass, but within which 
it is free. To repress, literally to press back, is to hold in 
check, and perhaps only temporarily, that which is still very 
active; it is a feebler word than restrain; to suppress is finally 
and effectually to put down; suppress is a much stronger 
word than restrain; as, to suppress a rebellion. Compare 
arrest; bie-d; keep. 


ANTONYMS: 

aid arouse encourage free incite release 

animate emancipate excite impel let loose set free 


RETIREMENT 

SYNONYMS: 

loueliness privacy seclusion solitude 

In retirement one withdraws from association he has had 
with others; we speak of the retirement of a public man to 
private life, though he may still be much in company. In 
seclusion one shuts himself away from the society of all ex- 
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eept intimate friends or attendants ; in solitude no other person 
IS present. While seclusion is ordinarily voluntaryj solituae 
may be enforced; we speak of the solitude rather than the 
seclusion of a prisoner. As “private” denotes what concerns 
ourselves indmdually, privacy denotes freedom from the pres- 
ence or observation of those not concerned or whom we desire 
not to have concerned in our aSairs; privacy is more com- 
monly temporary than seclusion; we speak of a moment’s 
privacy. There may be loneliness without solitude^ as amid 
an unsympathizmg crowd, and solitude without loneliness^ as 
when one is glad to be alone. 

AirromrMS: 

association companionship company converse fellowship society 

REVELATION 

SYNONYMS: 

apocalypse disclosure manifestation 

Revelation (from L. re^ back, and velum j veil), literally an 
unveiling, is the act or process of making known what was be- 
fore secret or hidden, or what may still be future. Apocalypse 
(from Gr. apoy from, and kalypto, cover), literally an uncover- 
ing, comes into English as the name of the closing book of 
the Bible. The Apocalypse unveils the future, as if to the 
very gaze of the seer; the whole gospel is a disclosure of the 
mercy of God; the character of Christ is a manifestation of 
the divine holiness and love: all Scripture is a revelation of 
the divine will. Or we might say that nature is a mamfesta- 
tion of the divine character and will, of which Scripture is 
the fuller and more express revelation. 

ANTONYMS: 

cloud concealment mystery shrouding 

cloudiness hiding obscuration veiling 

REVENGE 

STNONTMSs 

avenging Tetaliation retribniion vengeance 
reqnital 

Revenge is the act of making return for an injury done to 
oneself by doing injury to another peirson. Retaliation and 
revenge are personal and often bitter. Retaliation may be 
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partial; revenge is meant to be complete, and may be excessive. 
Vengeance, -which once meant an indignant vindication of jus- 
tice, now sigmfies the most furious and unsparing revenge. 
Revenge emphasizes more the personal injury in return for 
which it is inflicted, vengeance the ill desert of those upon 
whom it is inflicted. A requital is strictly an even return, 
such as to quit one of obligation for what has been received, 
and even if poor and unworthy is given as complete and ade- 
quate. Avenging and retribution give a solemn sense of exact 
justice, avenging being more personal in its infliction, whether 
by God or man, and retribution the impersonal visitation of 
the doom of righteous law. Compare avenge; hatred; re- 
quite. 

ANTOKTMS: 

compassion forgiveness mercy pity 

excuse grace pardon reconciliation 

PBEPOSITIOKS: 

To take revenge upon the enemy, for the injury. 


STKOmrMS: 

anarchy 

confusion 

disintegration 

disorder 

insubordination 


REVOLUTION 

insurrection 

lawlessness 

xnntiny 

rebellion 


revolt 

riot 

sedition 

tumnlt 


The essential idea of revolution is a change in the form of 
government or constitution, or a change of rulers, otherwise 
than as provided by the laws of succession, election, etc.; 
while such change is apt to involve armed hostilities, these 
make no necessary part of the revolution. The revolution by 
which Dom Pedro was dethroned, and Brazil changed from an 
empire to a republic, was accomplished without a battle, and 
almost without a shot. Anarchy refers to the condition of a 
state when human government is superseded or destroyed by 
factions or other causes. Lawlessness is a temper of mind or 
condition of the community which may result in anarchy. 
Confusion, disorder, riot, and tumult are incidental and tempo- 
rary outbreaks of lawlessness, but may not be anarchy. In- 
subordination is individual disobedience. Sedition is the 
plotting, rebellion the fighting, against the existing govern- 
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ment, but always with the purpose of establishing some other 
government in its place. When rebellion is successful it is 
called revolution; but there may be revolution without rebel- 
lion; as, the English Be volution of 16SS. A revolt is an up- 
rising against existing authority without the comprehensive 
views of change in the form or administration of government 
that are involved in revolution. Anarchy ^ when more than 
temporary disorder^ is a proposed disintegration of society, in 
which it is imagined that social order might exist without gov- 
ernment. Slaves make insurrection; soldiers or sailors break 
out in mutiny; subject provinces rise in revolt. Compare 
SOOIALISir. 


ANTONYMS: 


authority 

domination 

government 

obedience 

sovereignty 

command 

domimon 

law 

order 

submission 

control 

empire 

loyalty 

rule 

supremacy 


REVOLVE 

SYNONYMS: 

roll rotate tam 

Any round body rolls which continuously touches with suc- 
cessive portions of its surface successive portions of another 
surface; a wagon-wheel rolls along the ground. *To rotate is 
said of a body that has a circular motion about its own center 
or axis; to revolve is said of a body that moves in a curving 
path, as a circle or an eUipse, about a center outside of itself, 
so as to return periodically to the same relative position that 
it held at some previous time. A revolving body may also 
either rotate or roll at the same time; the earth revolves around 
the sun, and rotates on its own axis; in popular usage, the 
earth is often said to revolve about its own axis, or to have a 
daily "revolution,” but rotate and "rotation” are the more ac- 
curate terms- A cylinder over which an endless belt is drawn 
is said to roll as regards the belt, though it rotates as regards 
its own axis. Any object that is in contact with or connected 
with a rolling body is often said to roll; as, the ear rolls 
smoothly along the track. Objects whose motion approximates 
or suggests a rotary motion along a supporting surface are 
also said to roll; as, ocean waves roll in upon the shore, or 
the ship rolls in the trough of the sea. Turn is a conversa- 
tional and popular word often used vaguely for rotate or re- 
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uoZue^ or for any motion about a fixed point, especially for a 
motion less than a complete “rotation” or “revolution”; a man 
turns his head or twns on his heel; the gate turns on its 
hinges. 

ANTONYMS: 

bind chafe grind slide slip stand stick 

REWARD 

SYNONYMS: 

amends meed reparation retribution 

compensation recompense requital satisfaction 

gpoLerdon remuneration 

Compensation, recompense, and remuneration denote return 
recognized as adequate for something given or given up; no 
one of these words has the strictly commercial meaning of 
earnings, hire, pay, wages, or the like (compare pay) ; a sol- 
dier’s pay is neither compensation, recompense, nor remunera- 
tion for the hardships, toils, and perils of war; these three 
words are especially used of return for service done or loss 
sustained; recompense and remuneration are personal, but 
compensation is extended to inanimate things, as the counter- 
balancing effects of physical or chemical forces, mechanical de- 
vices in machinery, etc. Amends, reparation, and satisfaction 
are used specifically of some return that is designed to make 
good some loss sustained or injury suffered. Bequital is an 
exact word, denoting complete and full return for either good 
or evil (compare requite), and thus extending all the way 
from favor to retaliation or retribution, Reward denotes some- 
thing given in return for good or evil done or received; 

To him that soweth righteousness shall be a sure reward. 

Prov. xi, 18, 

Woe unto the wicked* it shall be ill with him, for the ^reward of his 
hands shaU be given him. 1$. ih, ii. 

Reward is thus as wide in range as requital, but does not 
carry the same sense of full equivalence. Reward, without any 
limiting word or phrase, is now commonly understood in the 
favorable sense of some desirable return for service rendere(^, 
as when a reward is offered for the return of lost property or 
the capture of a criminal; a reward may not be a material ob- 
ject, nor of value except to the recipient; a parent’s grateful 
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smile may be a child's sufficient reward for sendee rendered j 
a nation's gratitude may be a patriot's reward; an old and often 
repeated saying has described ^^virtue as its ovrn reward”; 

This IS the one and suflScient reward of all virtue, . . . that right 

and wrong actions gradually harden into character 

J. P. Claeke Evety-Dau Eeligioii, ch. 8, p. 123. 

A prize is a reward won in competition or contest. Meed and 
guerdon are somewhat archaic words, guerdon denoting a re- 
ward given as an honor or favor, and meed a reward of desert 
or merit* 

Spare not for spoiling of thy steed. 

The best of mine shall be thy meed. 

Scott Lady of the Lake. 

Retribution^ sl word of high and solemn import, signifies the 
just requital of any act or course of moral wrong by the in- 
fliction of loss or suffering as a punishment. Compare re- 
VEN-GE. 

RIDDLE, «. 

SYNONYMS: 

conxLZLdinim enigma paradox prot>lem puzzle 

Conundrum f a word of unknoTO origin^ signifies some ques- 
tion or statement in which some hidden and fanciful resem- 
blance is involved, the answer often depending upon a pun; 
an enigma is a dark saying, a paradox is a true statement that 
at first appears absurd or contradictory; a problem is some- 
thing thrown out for solution; puzzle (from oppose) referred 
originally to the intricate arguments by which disputants op- 
posed each other in the old philosophic schools. The riddle 
is an ambiguous or paradoxical statement with a hidden mean- 
ing to be guessed by the mental acuteness of the one to whom 
it is proposed; the riddle is not so petty as the conundrum^ 
and may require much acuteness for its answer; a problem 
may require simply study and scholarship, as a problem in 
mathematics; a puzzle may be in something other than verbal 
statement, as a dissected map or any perplexing mechanical 
contrivance. Both enigma and puzzle may be applied to any 
matter difficult of answer or solution, enigma conveying an 
idea of greater dignity, puzzle applying to something more 
commonplace and mechanical; there are many dark enigmas in 
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liiiman life and in the course of providence; the location of a 
missing object is often a puzzle. 

ANTONYMS: 

answer axiom explanation proposition solution 

RIGHT, 

SYNONYMS: 

claim franchise liberty prerogative 

exemption immunity license privilege 

A right is that which one may properly demand upon con- 
siderations of jnstiee, morality, eqmty, or of natural or posi- 
tive law. A. right may be either general or special, natural or 
artificial. “Life, libeity, and the pursmt of happiness” are 
the natural and inalienable rights of all men; rights of prop- 
erty, inheritance, etc., are individual and special, and often 
artificial, as the right of inheritance by primogeniture. A 
privilege is always special, exceptional, and artificial; it is 
something not enjoyed by all, or only to be enjoyed on certain 
special conditions, a peculiar benefit, favor, advantage, etc. 
A privilege may be of doing or avoiding; in the latter case it 
IS an exemption or immunity; as, a privilege of hunting or 
fishing; exemption from military service; immunity from ar- 
rest. A franchise is a specific right or privilege granted by 
the government or established as such by governmental au- 
thority; as, the elective franchise; a railroad franchise. A 
prerogative is an official right or privilege, especially one in- 
herent in the royal or sovereign iDOwer; in a wider sense it is 
an exclusive and peculiar privilege which one possesses by 
reason of being what he is; as, reason is the prerogative of 
man; kings and nobles have often claimed prerogatives and 
privileges opposed to the inherent rights of the people. Com- 
pare DTjrr; justice. 

RISE 

SYNONYMS: 

arise ascend emanate flow issue proceed spring 

To rise is to mbve up or upward whether slowly or quickly, 
whether through the least or greatest distance; the waves rise; 
the mists rise; the river rises after heavy rains; as said of per- 
sons, to rise is to come to an erect position after kneeling, 
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Sitting, reclining, or lying doTna; as, to rise from a sick-bed; 
my friend rose as I entered; the guests rose to depart; so a 
deliberate assembly or a committee is said to rise 'W'iien it 
breaks up a session; a sun or star rises “when to our apprehen- 
sion it comes above the horizon and begins to go up the skj'. 
To ascend is to go far up^vard, and is often used in a stately 
sense; as, Christ ascended to heaven. The shorter form rise 
is now generally preferred to the longer form arise^ except in 
poetic or elevated style. The sun rises or arises; the river 
springs at a bound from the foot of the glacier and flows 
through the lands to the ocean. Smoke issiies from a chimney 
and ascends toward the sky. light and heat emanate from the 
sun. 

ANTONYMS: 

decline descend drop fall go down set settle sink 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Rise from slumber; rise to duty; rise at the summons; we 
rose with the lark. 


ROBBER 


SYNONYMS: 

bandit 

brigand 

buccaneer 

burglar 


depredator 

despoiler 

footpad 

forager 


freebooter 

bighwayman 

marauder 

pillager 


pirate 

plunderer 

raider 

thief 


A rohher seeks to obtain the property of others by force or 
intimidation; a thief by stealth and secrecy. In early English 
thief was freely used in both senses, as in Shakespeare and 
the Authorized Version of the English Bible, which has “two 
thie'ces” {Matt, xxvii, 38), where the Revised Version more 
correctly substitutes “two robbers/^ 


ROYAL 

SYNONYMS: 

august kingly majestio princely 

kingUke magnificent munificent regal 

Eogal denotes that which actually belongs or pertains to a 
monarch; the rogal residence is that which the king occupies, 
royal raiment that which the king wears. Eegal denotes that 
wMeh in outward state is appropriate for a king; a subject may 
assume regal magnificence in residence, dress, and equipage. 



rastio 

gagaoions 
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Kingly denotes that which is worthy of a king in personal 
qualities, especially of character and conduct; as, a kingly 
bearing; a kingly resolve. Princely is especially used of trea- 
sure, expenditure, gifts, etc,, as princely munificence, a princely 
fortune, where regal could not so well be used and royal would 
change the subject. The distinctions between these words are 
not absolute, but the tendency of the best usage is as here 
suggested. 

ANTONYMS: 

beggarly contemptible mean poor servile slavish vile 

RUSTIC 

SYNONYMS: 

agricultural coarse pastoral xmcoutli. 

artless countrified plain unpolislied 

awkward country rude nnsopkisticated 

tioorislL koideuislL rural untaugli.t 

liucolic inelegant sylvan verdant 

clownisH outlandish 

Rural and rustic are alike derived from the Latin rus, coun- 
try, and may be alike defined as pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or dwelling in the country; but in usage rural refers espe- 
cially to scenes or objects in the country, considered as the 
work of nature; rustic refers to their effect upon man or to 
their condition as affected by human agency; as, a rural 
scene; a rustic party; a rustic lass. We speak, however, of the 
rural population, rural simplicity, etc. Rural has always a 
favorable sense; rustic frequently an unfavorable one, as de- 
noting a lack of culture and refinement; thus, rustic politeness 
expresses that which is well-meant, but awkward; similar ideas 
are suggested by a rustic feast, rustic garb, etc. Rustic is, 
however, often used of a studied simplicity, an artistic rude- 
ness, which is pleasing and perhaps beautiful; as, a rustic 
cottage; a rustic chair. Pastoral refers to the care of flocks, 
and to the shepherd's life with the pleasing associations sug- 
gested by the old poetic ideal of that life; as, pastoral poetry. 
Bucolic is kindred to pastoral, but is a less elevated term, and 
sometimes slightly contemptuous. 

ANTONYMS: 

accomplished cultured polished refined urbane 

citydike elegant polite urban wellsbred 
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SACRAMENT 


rnstic 

gagaciom 


SYNONYMS : 

ceremony Iiord’s Snpper ordinance service 

communion observance rite solemnity 

eucbarist 

Any religious act, especially a public act, viewed as a means 
of servmg God is called a seriice; the word commonly includes 
the entire series of exercises of a single occasion of public wor- 
ship. A religious service ordained as an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace is called a sacrament. 
Ceremony is a form expressing reverence, or at least respect; 
we may speak of religious ceremonies, the ceremonies of polite 
society, the ceremonies of a coronation, an inauguration, etc. 
An observance has more than a formal obligation, reacliing or 
approaching a religious saeredness; a stated religious obser^- 
vance, viewed as established by authority, is called an ordi- 
nance; viewed as an established custom, it is a rite. The 
terms sacrament and ordinance, in the religious sense, are often 
used interchangeably; the ordinance derives its sacredness from 
the authority that ordained it, while the sacrament possesses 
a sacredness due to something in itself, even when viewed 
simply as a representation or memorial. The Lord^s Supper 
is the Scriptural name for the observance commemorating the 
death of Christ; the word communion is once applied to it 
'(1 Cor. X, 16), but not as a distinctive name; at an early 
period, however, the name communion was so applied, as de- 
noting the communing of Christians with their Lord, or with 
one another. The term eucliarist describes the Lord^s Supper 
as a thanksgiving service; it is also called by preeminence the 
sacrament, as the ratifying of a solemn vow of consecration to 
Christ. 

SAGACIOUS 

SYNONYMS: 

able intelligent pexspicacioiu sensible 

acute keen quick of scent skarp 

apt keen^sigkted quick'seented skarp'Witted 

cleax^sigkted keen-witted rational skrewd 

discerning judicious sage wise 

Sagacious refers to a power of tracing the hidden or recon- 
dite by slight indications, as by instinct or intuition ; the word 
was formerly applied to mere keenness of sense-perception, 
as of a hound in following a trail. Sagacious is now restricted 
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to acuteness of mental discernment, or to a swift certainty of 
instinct that accomplishes results such as might seem due to 
reflection and reasoning; as the beaver has been held sagor* 
dous in cutting down trees and building dams. In human 
affairs sagacious refers to a power of ready, far-reaching, 
and accurate inference from observed facts perhaps in 
themselves very slight, that seems like a special sense; or 
to a similar readiness to foresee the results of any action, 
especially upon human motives or conduct — a kind of prophetic 
common sense. Sagacious is a broader and nobler word than 
shrewdy and not capable of the invidious sense which the latter 
word often bears; on the other hand, sagacious is less lofty 
and comprehensive than wise in its full sense, and more lim- 
ited to matters of direct practical moment. Compare astute; 
WISDOM. 

ANTONYMS: 

absurd foolish ignorant obtuse silly sottish undiscerning 

dull futile irrational senseless simple stupid umntelligent 


SALE 

SYNONYMS: 

Barg^ain Barter cBaage deal ezoBange trade 

A bargain is strictly an agreement or contract to buy and 
sell, though the word is often used to denote the entire trans- 
action and also as a designation for the thing sold or pur- 
chased- Change and exchange are words of wider signiflca- 
tion, applying only incidentally to the transfer of property or 
value; a change secures something different in any way or by 
any means ; an exchange secures somethiug as an equivalent or 
return, though not necessarily as payment for what is given. 
Barter is the exchange of one commodity for another, the word 
being used generally -with reference to portable commodities. 
Trade in the broad sense may apply to vast businesses (as the 
ho6k4rade)y but as denoting a single transaction is used chiefly 
in regard to things of moderate value, when it becomes nearly 
synonymous with barter. Sale is commonly, and with increas- 
ing strictness, limited to the transfer of property for money, 
or for something estimated at a money value or considered as 
equivalent to so much money in hand or to be paid. A deal in 
the political sense is a bargain, substitution, or transfer for the 
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satlggy 


benefit of certain persons or parties against ail others; as, the 
nomination was the result of a deal; in business it may have a 
similar meaning, but it frequently signifies simply a sale or ex- 
change, a dealing; as, a b^vy deal in stocks. 

SAMPLE 

SYNONYMS: 

case exemplificatioii. instance 

example Ulnsi^ilon specimen 

A sample is a portion taken at random out of a quantity 
supposed to be homogeneous, so that the qualities found in the 
sample may reasonably be expected to be found in the whole; 
as, a sample of sugar; a sample of cloth. A specimen is one 
unit of a senes, or a fragment of a mass, all of which is sup- 
posed to possess the same essential qualities; as, a specimen of 
coinage, or of architecture, or a specimen of quartz. Xo other 
unit or portion may be exactly like the specimen, while all the 
rest is supposed to be exactly like the sample. An instance is 
a sample or specimen of action. Compare exa:xiple. 

ANTONYMS: 

abnormality aggregate exception monstrosity total whole 


SATISFY 

SYNONYMS: 

cloy fill sate suffice 

content glnt satiate surfeit 

To satisfy is to furnish just enough to meet physical, mental, 
or spiritual desire. To sate or satiate is to gratify desire so 
fuUy as for a time to extinguish it. To cloy or surfeit is to 
gratify to the point of revulsion or di^ust. Glut is a strong 
but somewhat coarse word applied to the utmost satisfaction of 
vehement appetites and passions; as, to glut a vengeful spirit 
with slaughter; we speak of glutting the market with a supply 
so excessive as to extinguish the demand. Much less than is 
needed to satisfy may suffice a frugal or abstemious person; 
less than a sufficiency may content one of a patient and sub- 
missive spirit. Compare pay; eequite. 

ANTONYMS: 

check disapi>oint restrain starve straiten 

deny refuse restrict stint tantaJize 


soliolar 

aecnrity 
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PREPOSITIONS: 

Satisfy mth food, with gifts, etc.; satisfy one (in the sense 
of make satisfaction) for labors and sacrifices; satisfy oneself 
by or upon inquiry. 


SCHOLAR 

STNONYMS: 

disciple learner pnpil savant student 

The primary sense of a scholar is one who is being schooled; 
thence ^e word passes to denote one who is apt in school work, 
and finally one who is thoroughly schooled, master of what the 
schools can teach, an erudite, accomplished person; when used 
without qualification, the word is generally understood in this 
latter sense ; as, he is manifestly a scholar. Pupil signifies one 
under the close personal supervision or instruction of a teacher 
or tutor. Those under instruction in schools below the aca- 
demic grade are technically and officially termed pupils. The 
word pupil is uniformly so used in the Reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the United States, but popular Ameri- 
can usage prefers scholar in the original sense; as, teachers 
and scholars enjoyed a holiday. Those under instaction in 
Sunday-schools are uniformly designated as Sunday-school 
scholars. Student is applied to those in the higher grades or 
courses of study, as the academic, collegiate, scientific, etc. 
Student suggests less proficiency than scholar in the highest 
sense, the student being one who is learning, the scholar one 
who has learned. On the other hand, student suggests less of 
personal supervision than pupil j thus, the college student often 
becomes the private pupil of some instructor in special studies. 
For disciple^ etc., compare synonyms for adhbebitt. 
ANTONYMS: 

dunce fool idiot idler ignoramus illiterate person 


SYNONYMS: 

art 


SCIENCE 

knowledge 


Knowledge of a single fact, not known as related to any 
other, or of many facts not known as having any mutual re- 
lations or as comprehended under any general law, does not 
reach the meaning of science^ science is knowledge reduced to 
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law and embodied in system. The knowledge of various coun- 
tries gathered by an observant traveler may be a heterogeneous 
medley of facts, which gain real value only when coordinated 
and arranged by the man of science. Art always relates to 
something to be done, science to something to be known. Not 
only must art be discriminated from science, but art in the in- 
dustrial or mechanical sense must be distinguished from art 
in the esthetic sense; the former aims chiefly at utility, the 
latter at beauty. The mechanic arts are the province of the 
artisan, the esthetic or fine arts are the province of the artist; 
all the industrial arts, as of weaving or printing, arithmetic or 
navigation, are governed by exact rules. Art in the highest 
esthetic sense, while it makes use of rules, transcends all rule ; 
no rules can be given for the production of a painting like 
RaflaePs “Transfiguration,” a statue like the Apollo Belvedere, 
or a poem like the Iliad. Science does not, like the mechanic 
arts, make production its direct aim, yet its possible pro- 
ductive application in the arts is a constant stimulus to scien- 
tific investigation ; the science, as in the case of chemistry or 
electricity, is urged on to higher development by the demands 
of the art, while the art is perfected by the advance of the 
science. Creative art seeking beauty for its own sake is closely 
akin to pure science seeking knowledge for its own sake. Com- 
pare knowledge; liteeature. 

SECURITY 

SYNONYMS: 

liail earnest gage pledge surety 

The first four words agree in denoting something given or 
deposited as an assurance of something to be given, paid, or 
done. An earnest is of the same kind as that to be given, a 
portion of it delivered in advance, as when part of the pur- 
chase-money is paid, according to the common expression, “to 
bind the bargain.” A pledge or security may be wholly differ- 
ent in kind from that to be given or paid, and may greatly 
exceed it in value. Security may be of real or personal prop- 
erty — anything of sufficient value to make the creditor secure; 
a pledge is always of personal property or chattels. Every 
pawnshop contains unredeemed pledges; land, merchandise, 
bonds, etc., are frequently offered and accepted as security. 


self-abnegation 

sensation 
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A person may become security or surety for another’s pay- 
ment of a debt, appearance in court, etc. ; in the latter case, he 
is said to become tail for that person; the person accused gives 
hail for himself. Gage survives only as a literary word, chiefly 
in certain phrases; as, “the gage of battle” 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Security for the payment of a debt ; security to the state, for 
the prisoner, in the sum of a thousand dollars. 


SELF-ABNEGATION 

STNONYMSi 

self-control self-devotion self=renunclation 

self-denial selfdmmolation self=sacrifice 

Self-control is holding oneself within due limits in pleasures 
and duties, as in all things else; self-denial, the giving up of 
pleasures for the sake of duty. Self-renunciation surrenders 
conscious rights and claims; self-abnegation forgets that there 
is anything to surrender. There have been devotees who prac- 
tised very little self-denial with very much self-renunciation. A 
mother will care for a sick child with complete self-abnegation, 
but without a thought of self-denial. Self-devotion is heart- 
consecration of self to a person or cause with readiness for 
any needed sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is the strongest and eom- 
pletest term of all, and contemplates the gift of self as actually 
made. We speak of the self-sacrifice of Christ, where any 
other of the above terms would be feeble or inappropriate. 
Compare ab jtegatioit ; abstinence. 

ANTONYMS: 

selfsgratiflcation selfsindulg-ence selfishness self=seeking selfswill 


SYNONYMS: 
cast despatch 

dart discharge 

delegate dismiss 

depute drive 


SEND 


emit 

fling 

forward 

hnrl 


impel propel 

lance sling 

lannch throw 
project transmit 


To send is to cause to go or pass from one place to another, 
and always in fact or thought away from the agent or agency 
that controls the act. Send in its most common use involves 
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self'abne^^atioii 

sensation 


personal agency without personal presence; according to the 
adage, you want your business done, go; if not, send”, 
one sends a letter or a bullet, a messenger or a message. In 
all the derived uses this same idea controls; if one sends a ball 
into his own heart, the action is away from the directing hand, 
and he is viewed as the passive recipient of his own act; it is 
with an approach to personification that we speak of the bow 
sending the arrow, or the gun the shot. To despatch is to send 
hastily or very promptly, ordmarily with a destination in view ; 
to dismiss is to send away from oneself without reference to a 
destination; as, to dismiss a clerk, an application, or an annoy- 
ing subject. To discharge is to send away so as to relieve a 
person or thing of a load; we discharge a gun or discharge 
the contents; as applied to persons, discharge is a harsher 
term than dismiss. To emit is to send forth from within, with 
no reference to a destination; as. the sun emits light and heat. 
Transmit j from the Latin, is a dignified term, often less vigor- 
ous than the Saxon sendj but preferable at times in literary or 
scientific use; as, to transmit the crown, or the feud, from gen- 
eration to generation ; to transmit a charge of electricity. Trans- 
mit fixes the attention more on the intervening agency, as send 
does upon the points of departure and destination. 

ANTONYMS: 

bring convey give hold receive 

carry get hand keep retain 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To send from the hand to or toward (rarely at) a mark; send 
to a friend by a messenger or by mail; send a person into 
banishment; send a shell among the enemy. 


SENSATION 

SYNONYMS: 

emotioiL feeling perception sense 

Sensation is thfe mind’s consciousness due to a bodily affec- 
tion, as of heat or cold; perception is the cognition of some 
external object which is the cause or occasion of the sensation; 
the sensation of heat may be connected with the perception of 
a fire. While sensations are connected with the body, emotions, 
as joy, grief, etc,, are wholly of the mind. “As the most of 
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sensibility 
severe 

them [the sensations\ are positively agreeable or the opposite, 
they are nearly aMn to those emotions, as hope or terror, or 
those passions, as anger and envy, which are acknowledged 
by all to belong exclusively to the spirit, and to involve no re- 
lation whatever to matter or the bodily organism. Such feel- 
ings are not infrequently styled sensations, though improper- 
ly.” Porter Human Intellect § 112, p. 128. [s. 1890.] Feeling 
is a general term popularly denoting what is felt, whether 
through the body or by the mind alone, and includes both sen- 
sation and emotion, A sense is an organ or faculty of sensor 
tion or of perception. 


SENSIBILITY 

STNOKYMS: 

feeling impressibility sensitiveness snsceptibility 

Sensibility in the philosophical sense, denotes the capacity of 
emotion or feeling, as distinguished from the intellect and the 
will. (Compare synonyms for sensation.) In popular use 
sensibility denotes sometimes capacity of feeling of any kind; 
as, sensibility to heat or cold; sometimes, a peculiar readiness 
to be the subject of feeling, especially of the higher feelings; 
as, the sensibility of the artist or the poet; a person of great 
or fine sensibility. Sensitiveness denotes an especial delicacy 
of sensibility, ready to be excited by the slightest cause, as 
displayed, for instance, in the ^^sensitive-plant.” Susceptibility 
is rather a capacity to take up, receive, and, as it were, to con- 
tain feeling, so that a person of great susceptibility is capable 
of being not only readily but deeply moved; sensitiveness is 
more superficial, susceptibility more pervading. Thus, in 
physics, the sensitiveness of a magnetic needle is the ease with 
which it may be deflected, as by another magnet; its suscepti- 
bility is the degree to which it can be magnetized by a given 
magnetic force or the amount of magnetism it will hold. So 
a person of great sensitiveness is quickly and keenly affected 
by any external influence, as by music, pathos, or ridicule, 
while a person of great susceptibility is not only touched, but 
moved to his inmost souL 

AKTOXYMS: 

coldness hardness 

deadness insensibility 


numbness 

unconsciousness 
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severe 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The sensibility of the organism to atmospheric changes^ 


SYNONYMS: 

anstere 

bard 

barsb 

inexorable 


SEVERE 

inflexible rigorous 
morose stem 

relentless stiff 
rigid strict 


unyielding 

uncompromising 

unmitigated 

unrelenting 


That is severe which is devoid of all softness, mildness, ten- 
derness, indulgence or levity, or (in literature and art) devoid 
of unnecessary ornament, amplification, or embellishment of 
any kind; as, a severe style; as said of anything painful, 
severe signifies such as heavily taxes endurance or resisting 
power; as, a severe pain, fever, or winter. Rigid signifies 
primarily stiff, resisting any effort to change its shape; a corpse 
is said to be rigid in death; hence, in metaphorical sense, a 
rigid person or character is one that resists all efforts to 
change the will or course of conduct; a rigid rule or statement 
is one that admits of no deviation. Rigorous is nearly akin to 
rigid, but is a stronger word, having reference to action or 
active qualities, as rigid does to state or character; a rigid rule 
may be rigorously enforced. Strict (from L. stringo, bind) 
signifies bound or stretched tight, tense, strenuously exact. 
Stern unites harshness and authority with strictness or sever- 
ity; stern, as said even of inanimate objects, suggests some- 
thing authoritative or forbidding. Austere signifies severely 
simple or temperate, strict in self-restraint or discipline, and 
similarly unrelenting toward others. We speak of austere 
morality, rigid rules, rigorous discipline, stern commands, se- 
vere punishment, harsh speech or a harsh voice, hard require- 
ments, strict injunctions, and strict obedience. Strict discipline 
holds one exactly and unflinchingly to the rule; rigorous dis- 
cipline punishes severely any infraction of it. The austere 
character is seldom lovely, but it is always strong and may be 
grand, commanding, and estimable. 


ANTONYMS: 

affable easy gentle lenient pliable sweet tractable 

bland genial indulgent mild soft tender yielding 
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SYNONYMS: 


agitate 

jar 

quake 

skiver 

totter 

brandiflli 


quaver 

shudder 

tremble 

flap 

quiver 

sway 

vibrate 

fluctuate 

jouuce 

reel 

swing 

wave 

flutter 

oscillate 

rook 

tkriU 

waver 


A thing is shaken which is subjected to short and abruptly 
checked movements, as forward and backward, up and down, 
from side to side, etc. A tree is shaken with a mighty wind^^; 
a man slowly shakes his head. A thing rocks that is sustained 
from below; it swings if suspended from above, as a pendulum, 
or pivoted at the side, as a crane or a bridge-draw; to oscillate 
is to swing with a smooth and regular returning motion; a 
vibrating motion may be tremulous or jarring. The pendulum 
of a clock may be said to swing ^ vibrate, or oscillate; a steel 
bridge vibrates under the passage of a heavy train; the term 
vibrate is also applied to molecular movements. Jolting is a 
lifting from and letting down suddenly upon an unyielding sur- 
face ; as, a carriage jolts over a rough road. A jarring motion 
is abruptly and very rapidly repeated through an exceedingly 
limited space; the jolting of the carriage jars the windows. 
Battling refers directly to the sound produced by shaking. To 
joggle is to shake slightly; as, a passing touch joggles the desk 
on which one is writing. A thing trembles that shakes per- 
ceptibly and with an appearance of uncertainty and instabil- 
ity, as a person under the influence of fear; a thing shivers 
when all its particles are stirred with a slight but pervading 
tremulous motion, as a human body under the influence of cold ; 
shuddering is a more pronounced movement of a similar kind, 
in human beings often the effect of emotional or moral recoil ; 
hence, the word is applied by extension to such feelings even 
when they have no such outward manifestation; as, one says, 
shudder at the thought.” To quiver is to have slight and 
often spasmodic contractile motions, as the flesh under the sur- 
geon^s knife. Thrill is applied to a pervasive movement felt 
rather than seen; as, the nerves thrill with delight; quiver is 
similarly used, but suggests somewhat more of outward mani- 
festation. To agitate in its literal use is nearly the same as to 
shake, though we speak of the sea as agitated when we could 
not say it is shaken; the Latin agitate is preferred in scientific 
or technical use to the Saxon shake, and especially as applied 
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sluike 

sbelter 


to the action of mechanical contrivances; in the metaphorical 
use agitate is more transitory and superficial, shake more 
fundamental and enduring; a person's feelings are agitated by 
distressmg news; his courage, his faith, his credit, or his testi- 
mony is shaken. Sway applies to the movement of a body 
su^ended from above or not firmly sustained from below, and 
the motion of which is less pronounced than swinging, smoother 
than vibrating, and not necessarily constant as oscillating; as, 
the swaying of a reed in the wind. Sway used transitively 
especially applies to motions of grace or dignity; brandish 
denotes a threatening or hostile motion; a monarch sways the 
scepter; the ruffian brandishes a club. To reel or totter always 
implies hability to fall; reeling is more violent than swaying, 
tottering more irregular; a drunken man reels; we speak of 
the tottering step of age or infancy. An extended mass which 
seems to lack solidity or cohesion is said to quake; as, a quak- 
ing bog. Quaver is applied almost exclusively to tremulous 
sounds of the human voice. Flap, flutter, and fluctuate refer 
to wave-like movements, flap generally to such as produce a 
sharp sound; a cock flaps his wings; flutter applies to a less 
pronounced and more irregular motion; a captive bird or a 
feeble pulse flutters. Compare fluctuate. 

SHELTER 

STKONTMS: 

cover guard protect eliield 

defend liarlior screen ward 

Anything is covered over which something is completely ex- 
tended ; a vessel is covered with a lid ; the head is covered with 
a hat. That which covers may also defend or protect; thus, 
troops interposed between some portion of their own army 
and the enemy are often called a covering party. To shelter 
is to cover so as to protect from injury or annoyance; as, the 
roof shelters from the storm; woods shelter from the heat. 
To defend (from L. defenders, to strike away) implies the 
actual, protect (from L. protegere, to cover before) implies 
the possible use of force or resisting power; guard implies 
sustained vigilance with readiness for conflict; we defend a 
person or < thing against actual attack; we guard or protect 
against possible assault or injury. A powerful person may 
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protect one who is weak by simply declaring himself his friend ; 
he defends him by some form of active championship. An in- 
animate object may protect^ as a garment from cold; defend 
is used but rarely, and by somewhat violent metaphor, in such 
connection. JProtect is more complete than guard or defend; 
an object may be faithfully guarded or bravely defended^ in 
vain, but that which is protected is secure. To shield is to 
interpose something over or before that which is assailed, so 
as to save from harm, and has a comparatively passive sense; 
one may guard another by standing armed at his side, defend 
him by fighting for him, or shield him from a missile or a blow 
by interposing his own person. Rarhor is generally used in 
an unfavorable sense; confederates or sympathizers harbor a 
criminal; a person harbors evil thoughts or designs. See 
CHERISH. Compare synonyms for hide; defense. 
ANTONYMS: 

betray cast out expel expose give up refuse reject surrender 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Shelter under a roof from the storm; in the fortress, behind 
or within the walls, from attack. 

SIGN 

SYNONYMS: 

augury mark presage symptom 

emblem note prognostic token 

indication omen signal type 

manifestation portent symbol 

A sign (from L. signum) is any distinctive mark by which a 
thing may be recognized or its presence known, and may be 
intention^ or accidental, natural or artificial, suggestive, de- 
scriptive, or wholly arbitrary; thus, a blush may be a sign of 
shame; the footprint of an animal is a sign that it has passed; 
the sign of a business house now usually declares what is done 
or kept within, but formerly might be an obj^ect having no 
connection with the business, as ^^the sign of the trout^^; the 
letters of the alphabet are signs of certain soumls. While a 
sign may be involuntary, and even unconscious, a signal is 
always voluntary, and is usually concerted; a ship may show 
signs of distress to the casual observer, but signals of ^stress 
are a distinct appeal for aid. A symptom is a vital phenom- 
enon resulting from a diseased condition; in medical language 
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sign 

siai 


a sign is an indication of any physical condition, whether 
morbid or healthy; thus, a hot skin and rapid pulse are 
symptoms of pneumonia; dulness of some portion of the lungs 
under percussion is one of the physical signs. Compare 

augur; characteristic; EiCBLEM. 


SYNONYMS: 

crime 

criminality 

delinquency 

depravity 

evil 

fault 

guilt 


SIN 


undoing 

immorality 

iniquity 

misdeed 

offense 

transgression 

ungodliness 


unrigliteonsness 

vice 

vicionsness 

irickedness 

wrong 

wrong’^doing 


Sin is any lack of holiness, any defect of moral purity and 
truth, whether in heart or life, whether of commission or omis- 
sion. "All wnrighteousness is 1 John v, 17. Transgres- 
sion, as its etymology indicates, is the stepping over a specihc 
enactment, whether of God or man, ordinarily by overt act, but 
in the broadest sense, in volition or desire. Sin may be either 
act or state ; transgression is always an act, mental or physical. 
Crime is often used for a flagrant violation of right, but in 
the technical sense denotes specific violation of human law. 
Guilt is desert of and exposure to punishment because of sin. 
Depravity denotes not any action, but a perverted moral con- 
dition &om which any act of sin may proceed. Sin in the 
generic sense, as denoting a state of heart, is synonymous 
with depravity; in the specific sense, as in the expression a sin, 
the term may be synonymous with transgression, crime, offense, 
misdeed, etc., or may denote some moral activity that could 
not be characterized by terms so positive. Immorality de- 
notes outward violation of the moral law. Sin is thus the 
broadest word, and immorality next in scope; all crimes, prop- 
erly so called, and all immoralities, are sins; but there may be 
sin, as ingratitude, which is neither crime, transgression, nor 
immorality; and there may be immorality which is not crime, 
as falsehood. Compare crimtstaii. 


ANTONYMS: 

blamelessness goodness integrity rectitude sinlessness 

excellence holiness morality right uprightness 

godliness innocence purity righteousness virtue 

Compare synonyms for virtue. 
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STNOmTMS: 

carol cliaxit eliirp chirrup hum warhle 

To sing is primaxily and ordinarily to utter a succession of 
articulate musical sounds with the human voice. The word has 
come to include any succession of musical sounds; we say the 
bird or the rivulet sings j we speak of ^'the singing quality^^ of 
an instrument, and by stiU wider extension of meaning we say 
the teakettle or the cricket sings. To chant is to sing in solemn 
and somewhat uniform cadence; chant is ordmarily applied to 
non-metrical religious compositions. To carol is to sing joy- 
ously, and to warhle (kindred with whirl) is to sing with trills 
or quavers, usually also with the idea of joy. Carol and warhle 
are especially applied to the singing of birds. To chir<p is to 
utter a brief musical sound, perhaps often repeated in the 
same key, as by certain small birds, insects, etc. To chirrup 
is to utter a somewhat similar sound; the word is often used 
of a brief, sharp sound uttered as a signal to animate or 
rouse a horse or other animal. To hum is to utter murmuring 
sounds with somewhat monotonous musical cadence, usually 
with closed lips; we speak also of the hum of machinery, etc. 

SKETCH 

SYKONYMS: 

brief draft painting portrayal 

delineation drawing picture representation 

design outline plan skeleton 

A sTcetch is a rough, suggestive presentation of anything, 
whether graphic or literary, commonly intended to be pre- 
liminaiy to a more complete or extended treatment. An out’- 
line gives only the bounding or determining lines of a figure 
or a scene; a sketch may give not only lines, but shading and 
color, but is hasty and incomplete. The lines of a sketch are 
seldom so full and continuous as those of an outline^ being, 
like the shading or color, little more than indications or sug- 
gestions according to which a finished picture may be made; 
the artistes first representation of a sunset, the hues of which 
change so rapidly, must of necessity be a sketch. Draft and 
plan apply especially to mechanical drawing, of which outline, 
sketch, and drawing are also used; a pla7i is strictly a vi^w 
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from above, as of a building or machine, giving the lines of 
a horizontal section, originally at the level of the ground, now 
m a wider sense at any height; as, a plan of the cellar; a plan 
of the attic. A mechanical drawing is always understood to 
be in full detail; a draft is an incomplete or unfinished draw- 
ing; a design is such a preliminary sketch as indicates the ob- 
ject to be accomplished or the result to be attained, and is 
understood to be original. One may make a drawing of any 
well-known mechanism, or a drawing from another man's de- 
sign; but if he says, '‘The design is mine,” he claims it as his 
own mvention or composition. In written composition, an 
outline gives simply the main diinsions, and in the ease of a 
sermon is often called a skeleton; a somewhat fuller sugges- 
tion of iQustration, treatment^ and style is given in a sketch. 
A lawyer’s brief is a siieeinct statement of the main facts in- 
volved in a ease, and of the main heads of his argument on 
points of law, with reference to authorities cited; the brief 
has none of the vagueness of a sketchy being sufficiently exact 
and complete to form, on occasion, the basis for the decision of 
the court without oral argument, when the ease is said to be 
"submitted on brief J’ Compare BESiGiT. 


SYXONYMS: 

agnostic 

atlieist 


SKEPTIC 

deist doubter 

disbeliever freethinker 


infidel 

nnbeliever 


The skeptic doubts divine revelation ; the disbeliever and the 
unbeliever reject it, the disbeliever with more of intellectual 
dissent^ the unbeliever (m the common acceptation) with in- 
difference or with opposition of heart as well as of intellect. 
Infidel is an opprobrious term that might once almost have 
been said to be geographical in its range. The Crusaders 
called all Mohammedans infidels, and were so called by them in 
return; the word is commonly applied to any decided opponent 
of an accepted religion. The atheist denies &at there is a Gk)d ; 
the deist admits the existence of God, but denies that the 
Christian Scriptures are a revelation from him; the agnostic 
denies either that we do know or that we can know whether 
there is a God. 


ANTONYMS: 

believer 


CJlirlstlan 



sbUlnl 

slow 


SKILFUL 
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SYNONYMS: 

accomplislied apt dexterous Happy proficient 

adept clever expert ingeuious skilled 

adroit deft Handy practised trained 

Skilful signifies possessing and using neadily practical 
knowledge and ability, having alert and well-trained faculties 
with reference to a given work. One is adept in that for 
which he has a natural gift improved by practise; he is 
expert in that of which training, experience, and study have 
given him a thorough mastery; he is dexterous in that which 
he can do effectively, with or without training, especially in 
work of the hand or bodily activities. In the ease of the noun, 
'^an expert” denotes one who is “experienced” in the fullest 
sense, a master of his branch of knowledge. A skilled work- 
man is one who has thoroughly learned his trade, though he 
may be naturally quite dull; a skilful workman has some nat- 
ural brightness, ability, and power of adaptation, in addition 
to his acquired knowledge and dexterity. Compare ci^ver; 
dexterity; power. 

ANTONYMS: 

awkward clumsy inexpert shiftless unskilled untrained 

bungling helpless maladroit unhandy untaught 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Skilful at or in a work, with a pen or tool of any kind. 


SLANDER 

SYNONYMS: 

asperse defame disparage revile 

HackHite depreciate libel traduce 

calnmuiate detract malign vilify 

decry 

To slander a person is to utter a false and injurious report 
concerning him; to defame is specifically and directly to at- 
tack one’s reputation; to defame by spoken words is to slander y 
by written words, to libel. To asperse is, as it were, to be- 
spatter with injurious charges; to malign is to circulate studied 
and malicious attacks upon character; to traduce is to exhibit 
one’s real or assumed traits in an odious light; to revile or 
vilify is to attack with vile abuse. To disparage is to represent 
one’s admitted good traits or acts as less praiseworthy than 
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they would naturally be thought to be, as for instance, by 
ascribing a man’s benevolence to a desire for popularity or 
display. To libel or slander is to make an assault upon char- 
acter and repute that comes within the scope of law; the 
slander is uttered, the libel written, printed, or pictured. To 
backbite is to speak something secretly to one’^. injury; to 
calumniate is to invent as well as utter the injurious charge. 
One may ‘'abuse/’ '‘assail,” or vilify another to his face; he 
asperses, calumniates, slanders, or traduces him behind his 
back. Compare disparage. 

ANTONTMS: 

defend eulogize extol laud praise vindicate 

SLANG 

STNONTMS: 

cant coUognialism vnlgarism 'vulgarity 

A colloquialism is an expression not coarse or low, and per- 
haps not incorrect, but below the literary grade ; educated per- 
sons are apt to allow themselves some colloquialisms in familiar 
conversation, whi6h they would avoid in writing or public 
speaking. Slang, in the primary sense, denotes expressions 
that are either coarse and rude in themselves or chiefly cur- 
rent among the coarser and ruder part of the community; 
there are also many expressions current in special senses in 
certain communities that may be characterized as slang; as, 
college slang; club slang; racing slang. In the evolution of 
language many words originally slang are adopted by good 
writers and speakers, and ultimately take their place as ac- 
cepted English. A vulgarism is an expression decidedly in- 
correct, and the use of which is a mark of ignorance or low 
breeding. Cant, as used in this connection, denotes the bar- 
barous jargon used as a secret language by thieves, tramps, 
etc. Compare diction; language. 

SLOW 

SYKONYMS: 

da'wdling drowsy inert slaclc 

delaying dnll lingering slng^sli 

deliberate gradnal moderate ’tardy 

dilatory inactive procrastinating 

Slow signifies moving through a relatively short distance, or 
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with a relatively small number of motions in a given time ; slow 
also applies to that which is a relatively long while in begin- 
ning or accomplishing something; a watch or a clock is said 
to be slow when its indications are behind those of the standard 
time- Tardy is applied to that which is behind the proper or 
desired time, especially in doing a work or arriving at a place. 
Deliberate and dilatory are used of persons, though the latter 
may be used also of things, as of a stream; a person is de- 
liberate who takes a noticeably long time to consider and de- 
cide before acting or who acts or speaks as if he were de- 
liberating at every point; a person is dilatory who lays aside, 
or puts off as long as possible, necessary or required action; 
both words may be applied either to undertaking or to doing. 
Gradual (from L- gradus, a step) signifies advancing by steps, 
and refei*s to slow but regular and sure progression. Slack 
refers to action that seems to indicate a lack of tension, as of 
muscle or of will, sluggish to action that seems as if reluctant 
to advance. 

ANTOrnTMS: 

See synonyms for nemble. 


SNEER 

SYNOlTirMS: 

gibe jeer mock scoff taunt 

A sneer may be simply a contemptuous facial contortion, or 
it may be some brief satirical utterance that throws a con- 
temptuous side-light on what it attacks without attempting 
to prove or disprove ; a depreciatory implication may be given 
in a sneer such as could only be answered by elaborate argu- 
ment or proof, which would seem to give the attack undue im- 
portance : 

WTio can refute a sneer t Palet Moral Philosophy bk. v. cb. ix. 

A fling is careless and commonly pettish ; a taunt is intentional- 
ly insulting and provoking; the sneer is supercilious; the taunt 
is defiant. The jeer and gibe are uttered; the gibe is bitter, 
and often sly or covert; the jeer is rude and open. A scoff 
may be in act or word, and is commonly directed against that 
which claims honor, reverence, or worship. Compare banter. 
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PBEPOSITION: 

Only an essentially vicious mind is capable of a sneer of 
virtue. 


SOCIALISM 

STKONTMS: 

coUectivisin communism Pabfanism 

Socialism y as defined by its advocates, is a theory of civil 
polity that aims to secure the reconstruction of society, in- 
crease of wealth, and a more equal distribution of the products 
of labor through the public collective ownership of land and 
capital (as distinguished from property), and the public col- 
lective management of aU industries. Its aim is extended 
industrial cooperation; socialism is a purely economic term, 
applying to landownership and productive capital. Many 
socialists call themselves collectivists, and their system col- 
lectivism, Communism would divide all things, including the 
profits of individual labor, among members of the community; 
many of its advocates would abolish marriage and the family 
relation. Anarchism is properly an antonym of soctaUsm, as 
it would destroy, by violence if necessary, all existing govern- 
ment and social order, leaving the future to determine what, 
if anything, should be raised upon their ruins. 

SOUND 

SYNONYMS: 

noise note tone 

Sound is the sensation produced through the organs of hear- 
ing or the physical cause of this sensation. Sound is the most 
comprehensive word of this group, applying to anything that 
is audible. Tone is sound considered as having some musical 
quality or as expressive of some feeling; noise is sound con- 
sidered without reference to musical quality or as distinctly 
unmusical or discordant. Thus, in the most general sense 
noise and sound scarcely differ, and we say almost indifferent- 
ly, heard a sound/^ or "I heard a noise We speak of a 
fine, musical, or pleasiug sound, but never thus of a noise. In 
music, tone may denote either a musical sound or the interval 
between two such sounds, but in the most careful usage the 
latter is now distinguished as the 'interval,” leaving tone to 
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stand only for the sound. Note in music strictly denotes the 
character representing a sound, but in loose popular usage it 
denotes the sound also, and becomes practically equivalent to 
tone. Aside from its musical use, tone is chiefly applied to 
that quality of the human voice by which feeling is expressed ,* 
as^ he spoke in a cheery tone; the word is similarly applied to 
the voices of birds and other animals, and sometimes to inani^ 
mate objects. As used of a musical instrument, tone denotes 
the general quality of its sounds collectively considered. 


SYNONYMS: 

ansLOTULce 

articnlate 

ckai 

ckatter 


SPEAK 


conrerse discourse 

declaim enunciate 

declare express 

deliver pronounce 


say 

talk 

tell 

utter 


To uttet is to give forth as an audible sound, articulate or 
not. To talk is to utter a succession of connected words, ordi- 
narily with the expectation of being listened to. To speak is 
to give articulate utterance even to a single word; the officer 
speaks the word of command, but does not talk it. To speak 
is also to utter words with the ordinary intonation, as dis- 
tinguished from singing. To chat is ordinanly to utter in a 
familiar, conversational way; to chatter is to talk in an empty, 
ceaseless way like a magpie. 


PBNPOSITIONS: 

Speak to (address) a person; speak with a person (converse 
with him) ; speak of or about a thmg (make it the subject of 
remain) ; speak on or upon a subject; in parliamentary lan- 
guage, speak to the question. 


SPEECH 

SYNONYMS: 

address disseriatiou oration speaking 

discourse karangue oratory talk 

disoLuisition language sermon utterance 

Speech is the general woi'd for utterance of thought in lan~ 
guage. A speech may be the delivering of one's sentiments in 
the simplest way; an oration is an elaborate and prepared 
speech; a harangue is a vehement appeal to passion, or a 
speech that has **omething disputatious and combative in it. 
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A discourse is a set speech on a definite subject, intended to 
convey instruction. Compare coxveksatiox ; dictiox; lan- 
guage. 

AKTONTMS: 

hush silence speechlessness stillness taciturnity 

SPONTANEOUS 

STvoinrMSs 

automatic impalsiTe involuntary voluntary 

tree instinctive unbidden milling 

That is spontaneous vrliich is freely done, mith no external 
compulsion and, in human actions, without special premedita- 
tion or distinct determination of the will; that is voluntary 
which is freely done with distinct act of will; that is involun- 
tary which is independent of the will, and perhaps in opposi- 
tion to it; a willing act is not only in accordance with will, but 
with desire. Thus voluntary and mvoluntary, which are an- 
tonyms of each other, are both partial synonyms of spontane- 
oics. We speak of spontaneous generation, spontaneous com- 
bustion, spontaneous sympathy, an involuntary start, an un- 
bidden tear, voluntary agreement, willing submission. A babels 
smile in answer to that of its mother is spontaneous; the smile 
of a pouting child wheedled into good humor is involuntary. 
In physiology the action of the heart and lungs is called in- 
voluntary; the growth of the hair and nails is spontaneous; 
the action of swallowing is voluntary up to a certain point, 
beyond which it becomes involuntary or automatic. In the 
fullest sense of that which is not only without the will but 
distinctly in opposition to it, or compulsory, involuntary be- 
comes an antonym, not only of voluntary but of spontaneous) 
as, involuntary servitude. A spontaneous outburst of applause 
is of necessity an act of volition, but so completely dependent 
on sympathetic impulse that it would seem frigid to call it 
voluntary^ while to call it involuntary would imply some previa 
ous purpose or inclination not to applaud. 

SPY 

STNOKTMS: 

detective emissary scout 

The scout and the spy are both employed to obtain informar 


staisi 

sta^e 


m 


tion of the numbers, movements, etc., of an enemy. The scout 
lurks on the outskirts of the hostile army with such conceal- 
ment as the case admits of, but without disguise; a spy enters 
in disguise within the enemy’s lines. A scout ^ if captured, has 
the rights of a prisoner of war; a is held to have forfeited 
all rights, and is liable, m case of capture, to capital punish- 
ment. An emissary is rather political than military; sent 
rather to secretly Muenee opponents than to bring informa- 
tion concerning them; so far as he does the latter, he is not 
only an emissary, but a spy. 


STAIN 

SYNONYMS: 

blot discolor dishonor soil stilly tinge 

color disgrace dye spot tarmsh tint 

To color is to impart a color desired or undesired, tempo- 
rary or permanent, or, in the intransitive use, to assume a 
color in any way; as, he colored with shame and vexation. To 
dye is to impart a color intentionally and with a view to 
permanence, and especially so as to pervade the substance or 
fiber of that to which it is applied. To sta^n is primarily to 
discolor, to impart a color undesired and perhaps unintended, 
and which may or may not be permanent. Thus, a character 
“dyed in the wool” is one that has received some early, perma- 
nent, and pervading influence; a character stained with crime 
or guilt is debased and perverted. Stain is, however, used of 
giving an intended and perhaps pleasing color to wood, glass, 
etc., by an application of coloring-matter which enters the sub- 
stance a little below the surface, in distinction from painting, 
in which coloring-matter is spread upon the surface; dyeing 
is generally said of wool, yam, cloth, or similar materials 
which are dipped into the coloring liquid. Figuratively, a 
standard or a garment may be dyed with blood in honorable 
warfare; an assassin’s weapon is stained with the blood of his 
victim- To tinge is to color slightly, and may also be used of 
giving a slight flavor, or a slight admixture of one ingredient 
or quality with another that is more pronounced. 
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SYNONYMS: 
affirm aver 

allege avoacli 

assert avow 

asseverate certify 
assure claim 


STATE 

declare 

depose 

express 

inform 


predicate 

pronounce 

propound 

protest 

say 


set fortli 

specify 

swear 

tell 

testify 


To state (from L. sto^ stand) is to set forth explidtlvy for- 
mally, or partieuiarly in speech or writing. Assert (from Ij. 
ad, to, and sero, bind) is strongly personal, signifymg to state 
boldly and positively what the one making the statement has 
not attempted and may not attempt to prove. Affirm has less 
of egotism than assert (as seen in the word self-assertion), 
coming nearer to aier. It has more solemnity than declare, 
and more composure and dignity than asseverate, which is to 
assert excitedly. In legal usage, affirm has a general agree- 
ment with depose and testify; it differs from swear in not in- 
voking the name of God. To assure is to state with such au- 
thority and confidence as the speaker feels ought to make the 
hearer sure. Certify is more formal, and applies rather to 
written documents or legal processes. Assure, certify, inform, 
apply to the person; affirm, etc., to the thing. Assert is com- 
bative; assure is conciliatory. I assert my right to cross the 
river; I assure my friend it is perfectly safe. To aver is to 
state positively what is within one's own knowledge or matter 
of deep conviction. One may assert himself, or assert his 
right to what he is willing to contend for; or he may assert 
in discussion what he is ready to maintain by argument or 
evidence. To assert without proof is always to lay oneself 
open to the suspicion of having no proof to offer, and seems 
to arrogate too much to one’s personal authority, and hence in 
such eases both the verb assert and its noun assertion have an 
unfavorable sense; we say a mere assertion, a bare assertion, 
his unsupported assertion; he asserted his innocence, has less 
force than he affirmed or maintained his innoeenee. Affirm, 
state, and tell have not the controversial sense of assert, but 
are simply declarative. To vindicate is to defend successfully 
what is assailed. Almost every criminal wiU assert his inno- 
cence; the honest man will seldom lack means to vindicate his 
integrity. 
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Ain?oinrMS: 

contradict controvert disprove gainsay refute retract 

contravene deny dispute oppose repudiate waive 

STEEP 

SYNONYMS: 

abrupt Mgb precipitous sharp sheer 

Migh is used of simple elevation; steep is said only of an 
incline where the vertical measurement is sufficiently great in 
proportion to the horizontal to make it difficult of ascent. 
Steep is relative; an ascent of 100 feet to the mile on a rail- 
way is a steep grade; a rise of 500 feet to the mile makes a 
steep wagon-road ; a roof is steep when it makes with the hori- 
zontal line an angle of more than 45°. A li%gh mountain may 
be climbed by a winding road nowhere steep, while a little 
hill may be accessible only by a steep path. A sharp ascent 
or descent is one that makes a sudden, decided angle with the 
plane from which it starts; a sheer ascent or descent is per- 
pendicular, or nearly so; precipitous applies to that which is 
of the nature of a precipice, and is used especially of a descent ; 
abrupt is as if broken sharply off, and applies to either ac- 
clivity or declivity. Compare high. 

ANTONYMS: 

easy flat gentle gradual horizontal level low slight 


STORM 

SYNONYMS; 

agitation disturbance tempest 

A storm is properly a disturbance of the atmosphere, with 
or without rain, snow, hail, or thunder and lightning. Thus 
we have rain-storm, snow-storm, etc., and by extension, mag- 
netic storm. A tempest is a storm of extreme violence, always 
attended with some precipitation, as of rain, from the atmos- 
phere. In the moral and figurative use, storm and tempest 
are not closely discriminated, except that tempest commonly 
implies greater intensity. We speak of agitation of feeling, 
disturbance of mind, a storm of passion, a tempest of rage. 

ANTONYMS: 

calm fair weather hush peace serenity stillness tranquillity 
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STORY 

SYNONYMS: 

account legend narratiTre record 

anecdote mytli novel relation 

incident narration recital tale 

A story is the telling of some series of connected incidents 
or events^ whether real or fictitious, in prose or verse, orally 
or in writing; or the senes of incidents or events thus related 
may be termed a story. In children’s talk, a story is a com- 
mon euphemism for a falsehood. Tale is nearly synonymous 
with story j but is somewhat archaic; it is used for an imagma- 
tive, legendary, or fictitious recital^ especially if of ancient 
date; as, a fairy tale; also, for an idle or malicious report; as, 
do not teU tales; ^Vhere there is no tale-hearer, the strife 
ceaseth.” Prov, xxvi, 20. An anecdote tells briefly some inci- 
dent, assumed to be fact. If it passes close limits of brevity, 
it ceases to be an anecdote, and becomes a narrative or narra- 
tion. A traditional or mythical story of ancient times is a 
legend. A history is often somewhat poetically called a story; 
as, the story of the American civil war. Compare aIiLEGORY; 

ilCnON; HISTOSY. 

ANTONYMS: 

annals biography chronicle history memoir 


STUPIDITY 

SYNONYMS: 

apathy iaseasihility sIowilcss stape^action 

dulneu obtaseness slnggisbiiess stupor 

Stupidity is sometimes loosely used for temporary dulness 
or partial stupor, but chiefly for innate and chronic dulness and 
sluggishness of mental action, obtuse ness of appreh^ision, ete. 
Apoithy may be temporary, and be dispelled by appeal to the 
feelings or by the presentation of an adequate motive, but 
stupidity is inveterate and commonly incurable. Compare 
apathy; idiocy; stupoe. 

ANTONYMS: 

acuteness brilliancy keenness sagacity 

alertness cleverness quickness sense 

animation intelligence readiness sensibility 
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SYNONYMS: 

apatby 

asphyxia 

coma 

fainting 


insensibility 

lethargy 

stupefaction 

swoon 


swooning 

syncope 

torpor 

unconsciousness 


Stupor is a condition of the body in which the action of the 
senses and faculties is suspended or greatly dulled — ^weakness 
or loss of sensibility. The apathy of disease is a mental affec- 
tion, a state of morbid indifference; lethargy is a morbid ten- 
dency to heavy and continuous sleepy from which the patient 
may perhaps be momentarily aroused. Coma is a deep, ab- 
normal sleep, from which the patient can not be aroused, or 
is aroused only with difficulty, a state of profound tnsensibil- 
%tyy perhaps with full pulse and deep stertorous breathing, and 
is due to brain-oppression. Syncope or swooning is a sudden 
loss of sensation and of power of motion, with suspension of 
pulse and of respiration, and is due to failure of heart-action, 
as from sudden nervous shock or intense mental emotion. 
Insensibility is a general term denoting loss of feeling from 
any cause, as from cold, intoxication, or injury. Stupor is 
especially profound and confirmed insensibility, properly coma- 
tose. Asphyxia is a special form of syncope resulting from 
partial or total suspension of respiration, as in strangulation, 
drowning, or inhalation of noxious gases. 


SUBJECTIVE 

SYNONYM: 

objective 

Subjective and objective are synonyms in but one point of 
view, being for the most part, strictly antonyms. Subjective 
signifies relating to the subject of mental states, that is, to the 
person who experiences them; objective signifies relating to 
the object of mental states, that is, to something outside the 
perceiving mind; in brief phrase it may be said that sub- 
jective relates to something within the mind, objective to some- 
thing without. A mountain, as a mass of a certain size, con- 
tour, color, etc., is an objective fact; the impression our mind 
receives, the mental picture it forms of the mountain, is sub- 
jective. But this subjective impression may become itself the 
object of thought (called “subject-object^'), as when we com- 
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pare our mental picture of the mountain with om* idea of a 
plam or river. The direct experiences of the soul, as joy, 
gnef, hope, fear, are purely subjective; the outward causes 
of these experiences, as prosperity, bereavement, disappoint- 
ment, are objective. That which has independent existence or 
authority apart from our experience or thought is said to 
have objective existence or authority; thus we speak of the 
objective authority of the moral law. Different individuals 
may receive different subjective impressions from the same 
objective fact, that which to one is a cause of hope being to 
another a cause of fear, etc. The style of a writer is called 
objective when it derives its materials mainly from or reaches 
out toward external objects; it is called subjective when it 
derives its materials mainly from or constantly tends to re- 
vert to the personal experience of the author. Compare in- 

HBRENT. 


SUBSIDY 

SYNONYMS; 

aid bounty indemnity reward support 

allowance gift pension subvention tribute 

bonus grant premium 

A subsidy is pecuniary aid directly granted by government 
to an individual or commercial enterprise, or money furnished 
by one nation to another to aid it in carrying on war against 
a common enemy. A nation grants a subsidy to an ally, pays 
a tribute to a conqueror. An indemnity is in the nature of 
things limited and temporary, while a tribute might be ex- 
acted indefinitely. A nation may also grant a subsidy to its 
own citizens as a means of promoting the public welfare; as, 
a subsidy to a steamship company. The somewhat rare term 
subvention is especially applied to a grant of governmental 
aid to a literary or artistic enterprise. Governmental aid to 
a commercial or industrial enterprise other than a transporta- 
tion company is more frequently called a bounty than a sub- 
sidy; as, the sugar bounty. The word bounty may be applied 
to almost any regular or stipulated allowance by a government 
to a citizen or citizens; as, a bounty for enlisting in the army; 
a bounty for kiUing wolves. A bounty is offered for some- 
thing to be done; a pension is granted for something that has 
been done. 
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SYNONTMS: 

destroy overtbrow min supplant 

eztiugmsli overturn supersede suppress 

To subvert is to overthrow from or as from the very founda- 
tion ; utterly destroy; bring to ruin. The word is now generally 
figurative^ as of moral or political ruin. To supersede implies 
the putting of something that is wisely or unwisely preferred 
in the place of that which is removed; to subvert does not im- 
ply substitution. To supplant is more often personal, signify- 
ing to take the place of another, usually by underhanded 
means; one is superseded by authority, supplanted by a rival. 
Compare abolish. 

ANTONTMS: 

conserve keep perpetuate preserve sustain uphold 

SUCCEED 

SYNONYMS; 

acMeve attain flourisb prevail prosper thrive win 

A person succeeds when he accomplishes what he attempts, 
or attains a desired object or result; an enterprise or under- 
taking succeeds that has a prosperous result. To win implies 
that some one loses, but one may succeed where no one fails. 
A solitary swimmer succeeds in reaching the shore; if we say 
he wins the shore we contrast him with himself as a possible 
loser. Many students may succeed in study; a few win the 
special prizes, for which all compete. Compare follow. 
ANTONYMS; 

be defeated come short fall fall short lose miss miscarry 

SUGGESTION 

SYNONYMS: 

bint implication innuendo insinuation intimation 

A suggestion (fr(% L. sub, under, and geroj bring) brings 
something before tht mind less directly than by formal or ex- 
plicit statement, as by a partial statement, an incidental allu- 
sion, an illustration, a question, or the like. Suggestion is 
often nsed of an unobtrusive statement of one’s views or 
wishes to another, leaving consideration and any consequent 
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action entirely to his judgment, and is hence, in many eases, 
the most respectful way in which one can convey his views 
to a superior or a stranger. A suggestion may be given un- 
intentionally, and even unconsciously, as when we say an au- 
thor has “a suggestive style.” An intimation is a suggestion 
in brief utterance, or sometimes by significant act, gesture, or 
token, of one’s meaning or wishes ; in the latter ease it is often 
the act of a superior; as, God in his pro\idenee gives us inti- 
mations of his will. A hint is still more limited in expression, 
and is always covert, but frequently with good intent; as, to 
give one a hint of danger or of opportunity. Insinuation and 
innuendo are used in the bad sense; an insinuation is a covert 
or partly veiled injurious utterance, sometimes to the very 
person attacked; an innuendo is commonly secret as well as 
sly, as if pointing one out by a significant nod (from L. in, 
in, to, and nuo, nod). 


SUPERNATURAL 

STHomrMS: 

miraoulous pretenuLtural superbimiaiL 

The supernatural {super, above) is above or superior to the 
recognized powers of nature; the preternatural {preter, be- 
yond) is aside from or beyond the recognized results or opera- 
tions of natural law, often in the sense of inauspicious; as, a 
preternatural gloom. Miraculous is more emphatic and specific 
than supernatural, as referring to the direct personal inter- 
vention of divine power. Some hold that a miracle, as the 
raising of the dead, is a direct suspension and even violation 
of natural laws by the fiat of the Creator, and hence is, in the 
strictest sense, supernatural; others hold that the miracle is 
simply the calling forth of a power residing in the laws of 
nature, but not within their ordinary operation, and depen- 
dent on a distinct act of God, so that the miraculous might be 
termed ^'extranatural,” rather than supernatural. All that is 
beyond human power is superhuman; as, prophecy gives evi- 
dence of superhuman knowledge; the word is sometimes ap- 
plied to remarkable manifestations of human power, sur- 
passing all that is ordinary. 

ANTONYMS: 

common commonplace everyday natural ordinary usual 


support 
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SYNONYMS: 
bear cberisb 

carry bold up 

SUPPORT 

beep 
keep up 

maintain 

prop 

sustain 

uphold 


Support and sustain alike signify to hold up or keep up^ to 
prevent from falling or sinking; but sttstain has a special sense 
of continuous exertion or of great strength continuously ex- 
erted, as when we speak of sustained endeavor or a sustctined 
note; a flower is supported by the stem or a temple-roof by 
arches; the foundations of a great building sustain an enor- 
mous pressure; to sustain life implies a greater exigency and 
need than to support life ; to say one is sustained under afflic- 
tion is to say more both of the severity of the trial and the 
completeness of the upholding than if we say he is supported. 
To hear is the most general word, denoting all holding up or 
keeping up of any object, whether in rest or motion; in the 
derived senses it refers to something that is a tax upon strength 
or endurance; as, to hear a strain; to hear pain or grief. To 
maintain is to keep in a state or condition, especially in an 
excellent and desirable condition; as, to maintain health or 
reputation; to maintain one’s position; to maintain a cause 
or proposition is to hold it against opposition or difficulty. 
To support may be partial, to maintain is complete; maintain 
is a word of more dignity than support; a man supports his 
family; a state maintains an army or navy. To prop is al- 
ways partial, signifying to add support to something that is 
insecure. Compare abet; eishdurb; keep. 

ANTONYMS: 

abandon break down demolish destroy let go throw down 

betray cast down desert drop overthrow wreck 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The roof is supported by, on, or upon pillars; the family 
was supported on or upon a pittance, or hy charity. 


SUPPOSE 

SYNONYMS: 

conjecture deem guess imagine surmise tliink 

To suppose is temporarily to assume a thing as true, either 
with the expectation of finding it so or for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what would follow if it were so. To suppose is also to 
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think a thing to be true while aware or conceding that the belief 
does not rest upon any sure ground, and may not accord with 
fact; or yet again, to suppose is to imply as true or involved 
as a necessary inference; as, design supposes the existence of 
a designer. To conjecture is to put together the nearest avail- 
able materials for a provisional opinion, always with some ex- 
pectation of findmg the facts to be as conjectured. To imagine 
is to form a mental image of something as existing, though its 
actual existence may be unknown, or even impossible. To 
thinhj in this application, is to hold as the result of thought 
what is admitted not to be matter of exact or certain knowl- 
edge; as, I do not know, but I think this to be the fact; a 
more conclusive statement than would be made by the use of 
conjecture or suppose. Compare doubt; hypothesis. 
ANTONYMS: 

ascertain be sure conclude discover know prove 

SURRENDER 

SYNONYMS: 

abandon cede give over relinc|tiis]i. 

alienate give give np sacrifice 

capitulate give oneself np let go yield 

To surrender is to give up upon compulsion, as to an enemy 
in war, hence to give up to any person, passion, influence, or 
power. To yield is to give place or give way under pressure, 
and hence under compulsion- Yield implies more softness or 
concession than surrender; the most determined men may sur- 
render to overwhelming force; when one yields, his spirit is 
at least somewhat subdued, A monarch or a state cedes terri^ 
lory, perhaps for a consideration ; surrenders an army, a navy, 
or a fortified place to a conqueror; a military commander 
abandons an untenable position or unavailable stores. We 
sacrifice something precious through error, friendship, or duty, 
yield to convincing reasons, a stronger will, winsome persua- 
sion, or superior force. Compare abandon. 

SYNONYMOUS 

SYNONYMS: 

alike equivalent like similar 

correspondent identical same synonymic 

corresponding interckangeable 

Synonymous (from Gr. syn, together, and onyma, name) 
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strictly signifies being interchangeable names for the same 
thing, or being one of two or more interchangeable names for 
the same thing; to say that two words are synonymous is 
strictly to say they are alike, equivalent, identical, or the same 
in meaning; but the use of synonymous in this strict sense is 
somewhat rare, and rather with reference to statements than 
to words. 

To say that we are morally developed is synonymous with saying that 
we have reaped what some one has suffered for us. 

H. W, Bebchee Royal Truths p. 294. [t. & P. 1866.] 

In the strictest sense, synonymous words scarcely exist ; rare- 
ly, if ever, are any two words in any language equivalent or 
identical in meaning; where a difference in meaning can not 
easily be shown, a difference in usage commonly exists, so that 
the words are not interchangeable. By synonymjious words (or 
synonyms) we usually understand words that coincide or nearly 
coincide in scane part of their meaning, and may hence within 
certain limits be used interchangeably, while outside of those 
limits they may differ very greatly in meaning and use. It is 
the office of a work on synon3nns to point out these corre- 
spondences and differences, that language may have the flexi- 
bility that comes from freedom of selection within the com- 
mon limits, with the perspicuity and precision that result 
from exact choice of the fittest words to express each shade 
of meaning outside of the common limits. To consider sy- 
nonymous words identical is fatal to accuracy; to forget that 
they are similar, to some extent equivalent, and sometimes in- 
terchangeable, is destructive of freedom and variety. 

SYSTEM 

SYNONTMS: 

maniner metliod mode order regularity rule 

Order in this connection denotes the fact or result of proper 
arrangement according to the due relation or sequence of the 
matters arranged; as, these papers are in order; in alphabetical 
order. Method denotes a process, a general or established way 
of doing or proceeding in anything; rule, an authoritative re- 
quirement or an established course of things; system, not 
merely a law of action or procedure, but a comprehensive plan 
in w^h all the parts are related to each other and to the 
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whole; as, a system of theology; a railroad system; the digestive 
system; manner refers to the external qualities of actions, and 
to those often as settled and characteristic; we speak of a sys- 
tem of taxation, a method of collecting taxes, the rules by 
which assessments are made ; or we say, as a rule the payments 
are heaviest at a certain time of year; a just tax may be made 
odious by the manner of its collection. Regularity applies to 
the even disposition of objects or uniform recurrence of acts 
in a series. There may be regularity without order, as in the 
recurrence of paroxysms of disease or insanity; there may be 
order without regularity, as in the arrangement of furniture 
in a room, where the objects are placed at varying distances. 
Order commonly implies the design of an intelligent agent or 
the appearance or suggestion of such design; regularity ap- 
plies to an actual uniform disposition or recurrence with no 
suggestion of purpose, and as applied to human affairs is less 
intelligent and more mechanical than order. The most perfect 
order is often secured with least regularity, as in a fine essay or 
oration. The same may be said of system^. There is a regu- 
larity of dividing a treatise into topics, paragraphs, and sen- 
tences that is destructive of true rhetorical system. Compare 
habit; hypothesis. 

ANTONYMS: 

chaos derangement disa-tvangement disorder irregularity 
confusion 

TACITURN 

STirOKTMS: 

close mute reticent speecliless 

dumb reserved silent nnoommnnicative 

Bumby mute, silent, and speechless refer to fact or state; 
taciturn refers to habit and disposition. The talkative person 
may be stricken dumb with surprise or terror; the obstinate 
may remain mute; one may be silent through preoccupation of 
mind or of set purpose; but the tadtum person is averse to 
the utterance of thought or feeling and to communication with 
others, either from natural disposition or for the occasion. 
One who is silent does not speak at all; one who is tadtum 
speaks when compelled, but in a grudging way that repels 
further approach. Reserved suggests more of method and in- 
tention than taciturn, applying often to some special time or 
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topic; one who is commnnicative regarding all else may be 
reserved about his business. Reserved is thus closely equiva- 
lent to uncommumcattve, but is a somewhat stronger word, 
often suggesting pride or haughtiness, as when we say one is 
reserved toward inferiors. Compare pride. 

ANTONYMS: 

communicative free gariulous loquacious talkative unreserved 

TASTEFUL 

SYNONYMS: 

artistic delicate esthetic fastidious nice 

cbaste delicious estlietical fine tasty 

dainty elegant exquisite 

Elegant (from L. elegansj select) refers to that assemblage 
of qualities which makes anything choice to persons of cul- 
ture and refinement; it refers to the lighter, finer elements of 
beauty in form or motion, especially denoting that which ex- 
hibits faultless taste and perfection of finish. That which is 
elegant is made so not merely by nature, but by art and culture ; 
a woodland dell may be beautiful or picturesque, but would 
not ordinarily be termed elegant. Tasteful refers to that in 
which the element of taste is more prominent, standing, as it 
were, more by itself, while in elegant it is blended as part of 
the whole. Tasty is an inferior word, used colloquially in a 
similar sense. Chaste (primarily pure), denotes in literature 
and art that which is true to the higher and finer feelings and 
free from all excess or meretricious ornament. Dainty and 
delicate refer to the lighter and finer elements of taste and 
beauty, dainty tending in personal use to an excessive scrupu- 
lousness which is more fully expressed by fastidious. Nice and 
delicate both refer to exact adaptation to some standard; the 
bar of a balance can be said to be nicely or delicately poised; 
as regards matters of taste and beauty, delicate is a higher and 
more discriminating word than and is always used in a 
favorable sense; a delicate distinction is one worili observing; 
a nice distinction may be so, or may be overstrained and unduly 
subtle; fine in such use, is closely similar to delicate and nice, 
but (though capable of an unfavorable sense) has commonly 
a suggestion of positive excellence or admirableness; a fine 
touch does something; 'ftne perceptions are to some purpose; 
delicate is capable of the single unfavorable sense of frail or 
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fragile ; as^ a delicate constitution- Esthetic or esthettcal refers 
to beauty or the appreciation of the beantifiil, especially from 
the pbilosophic point of view. Exquisite denotes the utmost 
perfection of the elegant in minute details; we speak of an 
elegant garment, an exquisite lace. Exquisite is also applied 
to intense keenness of any feeling; as, exquisite d^ght; ex- 
quisite pain. See beautiful; delicious; fine. 


ANTONYMS: 


clumsy 

coarse 

deformed 

disgusting 


displeasing 

distasteful 

fulsome 

gaudy 


grotesque 

harsh 

hideous 

horrid 


inartistic 

inharmonious 

meretricious 

offensive 


rough 

rude 

rugged 

tawdry 


SYNONYMS: 

discipline 

drill 

educate 

enlighten 


TEACH 

give instruction 
give lessons 
inculcate 
indo ctrinat e 


inform 

initiate 

instil 

instruct 


nurture 

school 

train 

tutor 


To teach is simply to communicate knowledge; to instruct 
(originally, to build in or into, put in order) is to impart 
knowledge with special method and completeness; instruct has 
also an authoritative sense nearly equivalent to command. To 
educate is to draw out or develop harmoniously the mental 
powers, and, in the fullest sense, the moral powers as well. 
To train is to direct to a certain result powers already existing. 
Train is used in preference to educate when the reference is 
to the inferior animals or to the physical powers of man; as, 
to train a horse; to train the hand or eye. To discipline is to 
bring into habitual and complete subjection to authority; 
discipline is a severe word, and is often used as a euphemism 
for punish; to be thoroughly effective in war, soldiers must be 
disciplined as well as trained. To nurture is to furnish the 
care and sustenance necessaiy for physical, mental, and moral 
growth ; nurture is a more tender and homelike word than edu- 
cate. Compare education. 


SYNONYMSr 


TEMERITY 


audacity 

fooUiardiness 

bardiHood 

hastiness 


heedlessness 

oveT^confidenoe 

precipitancy 

precipitation 


presumption 
raslmess 
recklessness 
ventures omeness 


Rashness applies to the actual rushing into danger without 
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connting the cost; temerity denotes the needless exposure of 
oneself to peril which is or might be clearly seen to be such. 
Basliness is used chiefly of bodily acts, temerity often of mental 
or social matters; there may be a noble rashness, but temerity 
is always used in a bad sense. We say it is amazing that one 
should have had the temerity to make a statement which could 
be readily proved a falsehood, or to make an unworthy pro- 
posal to one sure to resent it; in such use temerity is often 
closely allied to hardihood, audacity, or presumption. Venn 
turesomeness dallies on the edge of danger and experiments 
with it ; foolhardiness rushes in for want of sense, heedlessness 
for want of attention, rashness for want of reflection, reckless- 
ness from disregard of consequences. Audacity, in the sense 
here considered, denotes a dashing and somewhat reckless cour- 
age, in defiance of conventionalities, or of other men^s opinions, 
or of what would be deemed probable consequences; as, the 
audacity of a successful financier. Compare effeonterx. 

ANTOirmS: 

care circumspection hesitation wariness 

caution cowardice timidity 


TERM 

STirONTSIS: 

article denominatioii member phrase 

condilioii. expression name word 

Term in its figurative uses always retains something of its 
literal sense of a boundary or limit. The articles of a contract 
or other instrument are simply the portions into which it is 
divided for convenience; the terms are the essential statements 
on which its validity depends — ^as it were, the landmarks of its 
meaning or power; a condition is a contingent term which 
may become fixed upon the happening of some contemplated 
event. In logic a term is one of the essential members of a 
proposition, the boundary of statement in some one direction. 
Thus, in general use, term is more restricted than word, ex- 
pression, or phrase; a term is a word that limits meaning to 
a fixed point of statement or to a special class of subjects, as 
when we speak of the definition of terms, that is of the key- 
words in any discussion ; or we say, that is a legal or scientific 
term. Compare bouitdary; uiction'. 
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term 

testimony 


SYNONYMS: 

brief concise neat sbort 

compact condensed pitby snccinct 

compendious laconic sententious 

Anything short or brief is of relatively small extent. That 
which is concise (from L. con~, with, together, and cmdo, cut) 
is trimmed down, and that which is condensed (from L. con-^ 
with, together, and densus, thick) is, as it were, pressed to- 
gether, so as to include as much as possible within a small 
space. That which is compendious (from L. com-, together, 
and pendo, weigh) gathers the substance of a matter into a 
few words, weighty and effective. The succinct (from L. sue- 
cinctus, from sub-, under, and eingo, gird; girded from below) 
has an alert effectiveness as if girded for action. The summarg 
is compacted to the utmost, often to the point of abruptness; 
as, we speak of a summary statement or a summary dismissal. 
That which is terse (from L. tersus, from ter go, rub off) has 
an elegant and finished completeness within the smallest possi- 
ble compass, as if rubbed or polished down to the utmost. A 
sententious style is one abounding in sentences that are singly 
strikihg or memorable, apart from the context; the word may 
be used invidiously of that which is pretentiously oracular. 
A pithy utterance gives the gist of a matter effectively, whether 
in rude or elegant style. 

ANTONYMS: 

diffuse lengrthy long prolix tedious verbose wordy 

TESTIMONY 

SYNONYMS: 

affidavit attestation deposition proof 

affirmation certification evidence witness 

Testimony, in legal as well as in common use, signifies the 
statements of witnesses. Deposition and affidavit denote testi- 
mony reduced to writing; the deposition differs from the affi- 
davit in that the latter is voluntary and without cross-exami- 
nation, while the former is made imder interrogatories and sub- 
ject to cross-examination. Evidence is a broader term, in- 
cluding the testimony of witnesses and all facts of every kind 
that tend to prove a thing true; we have the testimony of a 
traveler that a fugitive passed tins way; his footprints in the 
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sand are additional evidence o£ the faet. Compare dekon’- 
stration; oath. 

THEREFORE 

SYNONYMS: 

accordingly consequently tHen whence 

because hence thence wherefore 

Therefore, dgnifying for that (or this) reason, is the most 
precise and formal word for expressing the direct conclusion 
of a chain of reasoning; then carries a similar but slighter 
sense of inference, which it gives incidentally rather than for- 
mally; as, ^^All men are mortal; Caesar is a man; therefore 
Caesar is mortal;” or, “The contract is awarded; then there is 
no more to be said.” Comequently denotes a direct result, 
but more frequently of a practical than a theoretic kind; as, 
“Important matters demand my attention ; consequently I shall 
not sail to-day.” Consequently is rarely used in the formal 
conclusions of logic or mathematics, but marks rather the freer 
and looser style of rhetorical argument. Accordingly denotes 
correspondence, which may or may not be consequence; it is 
often used in narration; as, “The soldiers were eager and con- 
:fident; accordingly they sprang forward at the word of com- 
mand,” Thence is a word of more sweeping inference than 
therefore, applying not merely to a single set of premises, but 
often to all that has gone before, including the reasonable in- 
ferences that have not been formally stated. Wherefore is the 
correlative of therefore, and whence of hence or thence, ap- 
pending the inference or conclusion to the previous statement 
without a break. Compare synonyms for because. 


THRONG 

SYNONYMS: 

concourse crowd host jam mass multitude press 

A crowd is a company of persons filling to excess the space 
they occupy and pressing inconveniently upon one another; 
the total number iu a crowd may be great or small. Throng 
is a word of vastness and dignity, always implying that the 
persons are numerous as well as pressed or pressing closely 
together; there may be a dense crowd in a small room, but 
there can not be a throng. Host and multitude both imply 
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vast ntunbers, bnt a multitude may be diffused over a great 
space so as to be nowhere a crowd; host is a military temij 
and properly denotes an assembly too orderly for crowding. 
Concourse signifies a spontaneous gathering of many persons 
moved by a common impulse, and has a suggestion of stateli- 
ness not found in the word crowd, while suggesting less mass- 
ing and pressure than is indicated by the word throng. 


TIME 

STNONTMS: 

age eon period succession 

date epoch season term 

duration era seq.nence while 

Sequence and succession apply to events viewed as following 
one another; time and duration denote something conceived of 
as enduring while events take place and acts are done. Accord- 
ing to the necessary conditions of human thought, events are 
contained in time as objects are in space, time existing before 
the event, measuring it as it passes, and still existing when 
the event is past. Duration and succession are more general 
words than Ume; we can speak of infinite or eternal deration 
or succession, but time is commonly contrasted with eternity. 
Time is measured or measurable duration. 


TIP 

SYNONYMS: 

cant dip incline list slope 

careen heel over lean slant tilt 

To tilt or tip is to throw out of a horizontal position by 
raising one side or end or lowering the other; the words are 
closely similar, but tilt suggests more of fluctuation or insta- 
bility, Slant and slope are said of things somewhat fixed or 
permanent in a position out of the horizontal or perpendicular; 
the roof slants, the hill slopes. Incline is a more formal word 
for Up, and also for slant or slope. To cant is to set slanting- 
ly; in many eases tip and cant might be interchanged, but tip 
is more temporary, often momentary; one tips a pail so that 
the water flows over the edge; a mechanic cants a table by 
making or setting one side higher than the other. A vessel 
careens in the wind; lists, usually, from shifting of cargo, from 
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water in tlie hold, ete. Careening is always toward one side or 
the other; listing may be forward or astern as well. To heel 
over is the same as to careen, and must be distinguished from 
“keel over,” which is to capsize. 


TIRE 

SYNONYMS: 

ezhanst fag fatigne harass jade wear oat weary 

To tire is to reduce strength in any degree by exertion; one 
may be tired just enough to make rest pleasant, or even un- 
consciously tired, becoming aware of the fact only when he 
ceases the exertion; or, on the other hand, he may be, accord- 
ing to the common phrase, “too tired to stir”; but for this ex- 
treme condition the stronger words are commonly used. One 
who is fatigued suffers from a conscious and painful lack of 
strength as the result of some overtaxing; an invalid may be 
fatigued with very slight exertion; when one is wearied, the pain- 
ful lack of strength is the result of long-continued demand or 
strain; one is exhausted when the strain has been so severe 
and continuous as utterly to consume the strength, so that fur- 
ther exertion is for the time impossible. One is fagged by 
drudgery; he is jaded by meessant repetition of the same act 
until it becomes increasingly difficult or well-nigh impossible; 
as, a horse is jaded by a long and unbroken journey. 
ANTONYMS: 

invigorate refresh relieve rest 

recreate relax repose restore 


TOOL 

STNONYMS: 

apparatus implement macMne utensil 

appliance instrument meoliaiiism weapon 

A tool is something that is both contrived and used for ex- 
tending the force of an intelligent agent to something that is 
to be operated upon. Those things by which pacific and indus- 
trial operations are performed are alone properly called tools, 
those designed for warlike purposes being designated weapons. 
An instrument is anything through which power is applied 
and a result produced; in general usage, the word is of con- 
siderably wider meaning than tool; as, a piano is a musical 
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instrument. Instrument is the word usually applied to tools 
used in scientific pursuits; as, we speak of a surgeon’s or an 
optician s instruments. An implement is a mechanical agency 
considered with reference to some specific purpose to which it 
is adapted; as, an agricultural implement; implements of war. 
Implement is a less technical and artificial term than tool. 
The paw of a tiger might be termed a terrible implement, but 
not a tool. A utensil is that which may be used for some special 
purpose; the word is especially applied to articles used for 
domestic or agricultural purposes; as, kitchen utensils; fann- 
ing utensils. An appliance is that which is or may be applied 
to the accomplishment of a result, either independently or as 
subordinate to something more extensive or important; every 
mechanical tool is an appliance, but not every appliance is a 
tool; the traces of a harness are appliances for traction, but 
they are not tools. Mechanism is a word of wide meaning, 
denoting any combination of mechanical devices for united 
action. A machine in the most general sense is any mechanical 
instrument for the conversion of motion; in this sense a lever 
is a machine; but in more commonly accepted usage a machine 
is distinguished from a tool by its complexity, and by the 
combination and coordination of powers and movements for 
the production of a result. A chisel by itself is a tool; when 
it is set so as to be operated by a crank and pitman, the entire 
mechanism is called a machine; as, a mortising-macMwe. An 
apparatus may be a machine, but the word is commonly used 
for a collection of distinct articles to be used in connection or 
combination for a certain purpose — a mechanical equipment; 
as, the apparatus of a gymnasium; especially, for a collection 
of appliances for some scientific purpose; as, a chemical or 
surgical apparatus; an apparatus may include many tools, in- 
struments, or implements. Implement is for the most part and 
utensil is altogether restricted to the literal sense; instrument, 
machine, and tool have figurative use, instrument being used 
largely in a good, tool always in a bad sense ; machine inclines 
to the unfavorable sense, as implying that human agents are 
made mechanically subservient to some controlling will; as, an 
instrument of Providence; the tool of a tyrant; a political 
machine. 
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TOPIC 

STiroirsiiESs 

division issne motion proposition subject 

bead matter point question tbeme 

A topie (from Gr. topos^ place) is a head of discourse. 
Since a topic for discussion is often stated in tlie form of a 
question, question has come to be extensively used to denote a 
debatable topic, especially of a practical nature — ^an issue; as, 
the labor question; the temperance question. In deliberative 
assemblies a proposition presented or moved for acceptance 
is called a motion, and such a motion or other matter for con- 
sideration is known as the question, since it is or may be stated 
in interrogative form to be answered by each member with a 
vote of “aye” or “no”; a member is required to speak to the 
question; the chairman puts the question. In speaking or 
writing the general* subject or theme may be termed the topic, 
though it is more usual to apply the latter term to the subor- 
dinate divisions, points, or heads of discourse; as, to enlarge 
on this topic would carry me too far from my subject; a pleas- 
ant drive will suggest many topics for conversation. 


TRACE 

SYNONYMS: 

footmark impression remains token trail 

footprint mark remnant track vestige 

footstep memorial sign 

A memorial is that which is intended or fitted to bring to 
remembrance something that has passed away; it may be vast 
and stately. On the other hand, a slight token of regard may 
be a cherished memorial of a friend; either a concrete object 
or an observance may be a memorial. A vestige is always 
slight compared with that whose existence it recalls; as, scat- 
tered mounds containing implements, weapons, etc., are ves- 
tiges of a former civilization. A vestige is always a part of 
that which has passed away; a trace may be merely the mark 
made by something that has been present or passed by, and 
that is still existing, or some slight evidence of its presence or 
of the effect it has produced ; as, traces of game were observed 
by the hunter. Compare characteristic. 
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TRANSACT 


topic 

transaction 


SYNONYMS: 

accomplislL carry on do perform 

act conduct negotiate treat 

There are many acts that one may do, accomplish, or per- 
form unaided; what he transacts is by means of or in asso- 
ciation with others; one may do a duty^ perform a vow, ac- 
complish a task, but he transacts business, since that always 
involves the agency of others. To negotiate and to treat are 
likewise collective acts, but both these words lay stress upon 
deliberation, with adjustment of mutual claims and interests; 
transact, while it may depend upon previous deliberation, states 
execution only. Notes, bills of exchange, loans, and treaties 
are said to be negotiated, the word so used covering not merely 
the preliminary consideration, but the final settlement. Nego- 
tiate has more reference to execution than treat; nations may 
treat of peace without result, but when a treaty is negotiated, 
peace is secured; the citizens of the two nations are then free 
to transact business with one another. Compare do. 


TRANSACTION 

SYNONYMS: 

act action affair business deed doing proceeding 

One’s acts or deeds may be exclusively his own; his transact 
tions involve the agency or participation of others. A trans- 
action is something completed; a proceedmg is or is viewed as 
something in progress; but since transaction is often used to 
include the steps leading to the conclusion, while proceedings 
may result in action, the dividing line between the two words 
becomes sometimes quite faint, though transaction often empha^ 
sizes the fact of something done, or brought to a conclusion. 
Both transactions and proceedings are used of the records of a 
deliberative body, especially when published; strictly used, 
the two are distinguished; as. the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London give in full the papers read; 
the Proceedings of the American Philologieal Association give 
in full the business done, with mere abstracts of or extracts 
from the papers read. Compare act; business. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL 

STKONTMS: 

a priori intuitive original primordial transcendent 

Intuitive truths are those which are in the mind independent- 
ly of all experience, not being derived from experience nor 
limited by it, as that the whole is greater than a part, or that 
things wMeh are equal to the same thing are equal to one an- 
other. All intuitive truths or beliefs are transcendental. But 
transcendental is a wider term than intuitive, including all 
within the limits of thought that is not derived from experi- 
ence, as the ideas of space and time. “Being is transcendental 
.... As being can not be included under any genus, but 
transcends them all, so the properties or affections of being 
have also been called transcendental^ K.-F. Vocah, Philos^ 
p. 530. ^^Transcendent he [Kant] employed to denote what 
is wholly beyond experience, being neither given as an a poste- 
riori nor a ^ori element of cognition — what therefore tran- 
scends every category of thought.” K.-P. Vocah, Philos, p. 
531. Transcendental has been applied in the language of the 
Emersonian school to the souFs supposed intuitive knowledge 
of things divine and human, so far as they are capable of be- 
ing known to man. Compare mysterious. 

TRANSIENT 

SYTTONYMS: 

brief fleeting fugitive short 

ephemeral flitting momentary temporary 

evanescent flying passing transitory 

Transient and transitory are both derived from the same 
original source (from L. trans, over, and eo, go), denoting 
that which quickly passes or is passing away, but there is be- 
tween them a fine shade of difference. A thing is transient 
which in fact is not lasting; a thing is transitory which by its 
very nature must soon pass away; a thing is temporary (from 
L. tempus, time) which is intended to last or be made use of 
but a little while; as, a transient joy; this transitory life; a 
temporary chairman. Ephemeral (from Gr. epi, on, and 
hemera, day) literally lasting but for a day, often marks more 
strongly than transient exceeding brevity of duration ; it agrees 
with transitory in denoting that its object is destined to pass 
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iranscendeutal 

nxtioiL 


away, but is stronger, as denoting not only its certain but its 
speedy extinction ; thus that which is ephemeral is looked upon 
as at once slight and perishable, and the word carries often a 
suggestion of contempt; man’s life is transitory, a butterfly’s ex- 
istence is ephemeral; with no solid qualities or worthy achieve- 
ments a pretender may sometimes gain an ephemeral popu- 
larity. That which is ‘fleeting is viewed as in the act of passing 
swiftly by, and that which is fugitive (from L. fugio, flee) as 
eluding attempts to detain it; that which is evanescent (from 
L. evanesce, from e, out, and vanus, empty, vain) as in the 
act of vanishing even while we gaze, as the hues of the sunset. 

ANTONYMS: 

abiding eternal immortal lastmg perpetual undsdng 

enduring everlasting imperishable permanent persistent unfading 


UNION 

si^omnas: 

coalition. conjnnotion juncinre tmificaiion 

combination cooperation oneness nnity 

concert jnnetion 

Unity is oneness, the state of being one, especially of that 
which never has been divided or of that which can not be con- 
ceived of as resolved into parts; as, the unity of God or the 
unity of the human soul. Union is a bringing together of 
things that have been distinct, so that they combine or coalesce 
to form a new whole, or the state or condition of things thus 
brought together; in a union the separate individuality of the 
things united is never lost sight of; we speak of the union of 
the parts of a fractured bone or of the union of hearts in mar- 
riage. But unity can be said of that which is manifestly or 
even conspicuously made up of parts, when a single purpose 
or ideal is so subserved by all that their possible separateness 
is lost sight of; as, we speak of the unity of the human body, 
or of the unity of the church. Compare allianoe; assogsa- 
tion; attachment; haemony; maertage. 

ANTONYMS: 

analysis disconnection disunion schism 

contrariety disjunction division separation 

decomposition dissociation divorce severance 
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USUAL 

SYNONYMS: 

accustomed every-day general ordinary public 

common familiar habitual prevailing regular 

customary freq.uent normal prevalent wonted 

Usual (from L. usus, use, habit, wont) signifies such as 
I'egularly or often recurs in the ordinary course of events, or is 
habitually repeated in the life of the same person. Ordinary 
(from L. or do, order) signifies according to an established 
order, hence of every-day occurrence. In strictness, common 
and general apply to the greater number of individuals in a 
class; but both words are in good use as applying to the greater 
number of instances in a series, so that it is possible to speak 
of one personas common practise or general custom, though 
ordinary or usual would in such ease be preferable. Compare 
general; normal. 

AKTOinrMS: 

exceptional infrequent rare strange unparalleled 

extraordinary out-of-the-way singular uncdnxmon unusual 


UTILITY 

SYIfOlTYMS; 

advantage expediency serviceableness 

avail profit use 

benefit service usefulness 

Utility (from L. utilis, useful) signifies primarily the quality 
of being useful, but is somewhat more abstract and philosophical 
than usefulness or use, and is often employed to denote adapta- 
tion to produce a valuable result, while usefulness denotes the 
actual production of such result. We contrast beauty and 
utility. We say of an invention, its utility is questionable, or, 
on the other hand, its usefulness has been proved by ample 
trial, or I have found it of use; still, utility and usefulness are 
frequently interchanged. Expediency (from L. out, and 
pes, foot; literally, the getting the foot out) refers primarily 
to escape from or avoidance of some difficulty or trouble; 
either expediency or utility may be used to signify profit or 
advantage considered apart from right as the ground of moral 
obligation, or of actions that have a moral character, expedi- 
ency denoting immediate advantage on a contracted view, and 
especially with reference to avoiding danger, difficulty, or loss. 
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while utility may be so broadened as to cover all existence 
through all time, as in the utilitarian theory of morals. Policy 
is often used in a kindred sense, more positive than expediency 
but narrower than utility, as in the proverb, ^^Honesty is the 
best policy/’ Compare profit. 

ANTONTMS: 

disadvantage impolicy inutility . uselessness 

folly inadequacy unprofitableness worthlessness 

futility inexpediency 


VACANT 

SYNONYMS: 

blank leisure unfilled untenanted void 

empty unemployed unoccupied vacuous waster 

That is empty which contains nothing; that is vacant which 
is without that which has filled or might be expected to fill it; 
vacant has extensive reference to rights or possibilities of occu- 
pancy. A vacant room may not be empty, and an empty house 
may not be vacant. Vacant, as derived from the Latin, is ap- 
plied to things of some dignity ; empty, from the Saxon, is pre- 
ferred in speaking of slight, common, or homely matters, though 
it may be applied with special force to the highest; we speak 
of empty space, a vacant lot, an empty dish, an empty sleeve, 
a lacant mind, an empty heart, an empty boast, a vacant office, 
a vacant or leisure hour. Void and devoid are rarely used in 
the literal sense, but for the most part confined to abstract re- 
lations, devoid being followed by of, and having with that addi- 
tion the effect of a prepositional phrase; as, the article is 
devoid of sense ; the contract is void for want of consideration. 
Waste, in this connection, applies to that which is made so by 
devastation or ruin, or gives an impression of desolation, espe- 
cially as combined with vastness, probably from association 
of the words waste and vast; waste is applied also to unculti- 
vated or unproductive land, if of considerable extent; we speak 
of a waste track or region, but not of a waste city lot. Vacu- 
ous refers to the condition of being empty or vacant, regarded 
as continuous or characteristic. 


ANTONYMS: 


brimful 

busy 

filled 

inhabited 

overflowing 

brimmed 

crammed 

full 

jammed 

packed 

brimming 

crowded 

gorged 

occupied 

replete 


valai 

venerate 


VAIN 
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SYNONYMS: 

abortive futile trifling unserviceable 

baseless idle trivial unsubstantial 

bootless inconstant unavailing useless 

deceitful ineffectual unimportant valueless 

delusive nugatory unprofltable vapid 

empty null unreal visionary 

frivolous profitless unsatisfying worthless 

fruitless shadoivy 

Vain (from L. tanus, empty) keeps the et3miological idea 
through all changes of meaning; a ‘\)am endeavor is em'pty of 
result, or of adequate power to produce a result, a vain pre- 
tension is empty or destitute of support, a vam person has a 
conceit that is empty or destitute of adequate cause or reason. 
That which is hootlesSj fimtless, or profitless fails to accom- 
plish any valuable result; that which is abortive, inefectml, 
or unavailing fails to accomplish a result that it was, or was 
supposed to be, adapted to accomplish. That which is useless, 
futile, or ram is inherently incapable of accomplishing a speci- 
fied result. Useless, in the widest sense, signifies not of use 
for any valuable purpose, and is thus closely similar to value- 
less and worthless. Fruitless is more final than ineffectual, as 
applying to the sum or harvest of endeavor. That which is 
useless lacks actual fitness for a purpose; that which is vain 
lacks imaginable fitness. Compare vacant ; ostentation ; 

PRIDE. 

ANTONYMS: 

adequate effective powerful 

advantageous eflicient profitable 

beneficial expedient real 

competent potent serviceable 

Compare synonyms for utility. 


VENAL 

SYNONYMS: 

bireling mercenary purchasable salable 

Venal (from L. venalis, from venum, sale) signifies ready to 
sell one’s influence, vote, or efforts for money or other con- 
sideration; mercenary (from L. mercenarius^ from merces, pay, 
reward) signifies influenced chiefly or only by desire for gain 
or reward; thus, etymologically, the mercenary can he hired, 
while the venal are openly or actually for sale; hireling (from 


solid useful 

sound valid 

substantia valuable 

sufficient worthy 
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AS. hyrlmg, from hyr) signifies serving for hire or pay, or 
ha\'ing the spirit or character of one who works or of that 
which IS done directly for hire or pay. Mercenary has especial 
, application to character or disposition; as, a mercenary spirit; 
mercenary motives — z. e., a spint or motives to which money 
IS the chief consideration or the moving principle. The lureling, 
the mcicenary, and the venal are alike in making principle, 
conscience, and honor of less account* than gold or sordid con- 
siderations; but the mercenary and venal may be simply open 
to the bargain and sale which the hireling has already consum- 
mated; a clergyman may be mercenary in making place and 
pay of undue importance wlnle not venal enough to forsake his 
own communion for another for any reward that could be of- 
fered him. The mercenary may retain much show of inde- 
pendence; hireling service sacrifices self-respect as well as prin- 
ciple ; a public officer who makes his office tributary to private 
speculation in which he is interested is mercenary; if he receives 
a stipulated recompense for administering his office at the be- 
hest of some leader, faction, corporation, or the like, he is both 
hireling and venal; if he gives essential advantages for pay, 
without subjecting himself to any direct domination, his course 
is venaly but not hireling. Compare pay; venial. 

ANTONYMS: 

disinterested honest incorruptible public-spirited 

generous honorable patriotic unpurchasable 


VENERATE 

SYNONYMS: 

adore Honor respect revere reverence 

In the highest sense, to revere or reverence is to hold in 
mingled love and honor with something of sacred fear, as for 
that which while lovely is sublimely exalted and brings upon 
us by contrast a sense of our unworthiness or inferiority; to 
revere is a wholly spiritual act; to reverence is often, though 
not necessarily, to give outward expression to the reverential 
feeling; we revere or reverence the divine majesty. Revere is a 
stronger word than reverence or venerate. To venerate is to 
hold in exalted honor without fear, and is applied to objects 
less removed from ourselves than those we revere, being said 
especially of aged persons, of places or objects having sacred 
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associations, and of abstractions; we venerate an aged pastor, 
the dust of heroes or martyrs, lofty virtue or self -sacrifice, or 
some great cause, as that of civil or religious liberty; we do 
not venerate God, but revere or reverence him. We adore 
with a humble yet free outfiowmg of soul. Compare venera- 
Tioir. 

AirrONTMS: 

contemn detest dishonor scoff at slight 

despise disdain disregard scorn spurn 

VENERATION 

SYNONTMS: 

adoration awe dread reverence 

Awe is inspired by that in which there is sublimity or majesty 
so overwhelming as to awaken a feelmg akin to fear; in awe^ 
considered by itself, there is no element of esteem or affection, 
though the sense of vastness, power, or grandeur in the object 
is always present. Dread is a shrinking apprehension or ex- 
pectation of possible harm awakened by any one of many ob- 
jects or causes, from that which is overwhelmingly vast and 
mighty to that which is productive of momentary physical pain ; 
xn its higher uses dread approaches the meaning of awe, but 
with more of chilliness and cowering, and without that subjec- 
tion of soul to the grandeur and worthiness of the object that 
is involved in awe. Awe is preoccupied with the object that 
inspires it; dread with apprehension of personal consequences. 
Meverence and veneration are less overwhelming than awe or 
dread, and suggest something of esteem, affection, and personal 
nearness. We may feel awe of that which we can not reverence, 
as a grandly terrible ocean storm; awe of the divine presence 
is more distant and less trustful than reverence. Veneration 
is commonly applied to things which are not subjects of awe. 
Adoration, in its full sense, is loftier than veneration, less re- 
strained and awed than reverence, and with more of the spirit 
of direct, active, and joyful worship. Compare esteem; ven- 
erate. 

/LNTOmrMS: 

contempt disdain dishonor disregard scorn 
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VENIAL 


veneratioxL 

veracity 


SYNONYMS: 

eaccasable pardonable slight trivial 

Venial (from L. nemaj pardon) signifies capable of being 
pardoned, and, in common use, capable of being readily par- 
doned, easily overlooked. Aside from its technical ecclesiastical 
use, venial is always understood as marking some fault com- 
paratively slight or trivial. A venial offense is one readily 
overlooked; a pardonable offense requires more serious con- 
sideration, but on deliberation is found to be susceptible of 
pardon. Excusable is scarcely applied to offenses, but to mat- 
ters open to doubt or criticism rather than direct censure; so 
used, it often falls little short of justifiable; as, I think, under 
those circumstances, his action was excusable. Protestants do 
not recognize the distinction between venial and mortal sins. 
Vernal must not be confounded with the very different word 
\^]srAL. Compare venal. 

ANTONYMS: 

inexcusable inexpiable mortal unpardonable unjustifiabU 


VERACITY 

SYNONYMS: 

candor honesty reality tmthfnlness 

frankness ingenuousness trnth verity 

Truth is primarily and verity is always a quality of thought 
or speech, especially of speech, as in exact conformity to fact. 
Veracity is properly a quality of a person, the habit of speak- 
ing and the disposition to speak the truth; a habitual liar may 
on some occasions speak the truths hut that does not constitute 
him a man of veracity; on the other hand, a person of un- 
doubted veracity may state (through ignorance or misinforma- 
tion) what is not the truth. Truthfulness is a quality that may 
inhere either in a person or in his statements or beliefs. Can^ 
dor, frcmkness, honesty, and ingenuousness are allied with 
veracity, and verity with truth, while truthfulness may accord 
with either. Truth in a secondary sense may be applied to 
intellectual action or moral character, in the former case be- 
coming a close synonym of veracity; as, I know him to be a 
man of truth. 
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ANTOmrMS: 




deceit duplicity 

deception error 

delusion fabrication 

falsehood 

falseness 

falsity 

fiction 

guile 

imposture 

lie 

mendacity 

untruth 

Compare synonyms for deception. 



STiromrMS: 

VERBAL 



Utezal 

oral 


vocal 


Oral (from L. os, the mouth) signifies uttered through the 
mouth or (in common phrase) by word of mouth ; verbal (from 
L. verbum, a word) signifies of, pertaining to, or connected 
with words, especially with words as distinguished from the 
ideas they convey; vocal (from L. vox, the voice) signifies of 
or pertaining to the voice, uttered or modulated by the voice, 
and especially uttered with or sounding with full, resonant 
voice ; literal (from L. litera, a letter) signifies consisting of or 
expressed by letters, or according to the letter, in the broader 
sense of the exact meaning or requirement of the words used; 
what is called “the letter of the law” is its literal meaning 
without going behind what is expressed by the letters on the 
page. Thus oral applies to that which is given by spoken 
words in distinction from that which is written or printed ; as, 
oral tradition; an oral examination. By this rule we should 
in strictness speak of an oral contract or an oral message, but 
verbal contract and verbal message, as indicating that which is 
by spoken rather than by written words, have become so fixed 
in the language that they can probably never be changed ; this 
usage is also in line with other idioms of the language; as “I 
give you my word/’ “a true man^s word is as good as his bond,” 
%y word of mouth,” etc. A verbal translation may be oral or 
written, so that it is word for word; a literal translation follows 
the construction and idiom of the original as well as the words ; 
a literal translation is more than one that is merely verbal; 
both verbal and literal are opposed to free. In the same sense, 
of attending to words only, we speak of verbal criticism, a 
verbal change. Vocal has primary reference to the human voice ; 
as, vocal sounds, vocal music ; vocal may be applied within cer- 
tain limits to inarticulate sounds given forth by other animals 
than man; as, the woods were vocal with the songs of birds; 
oral is never so applied, but is limited to articulate utterance 
regarded as having a definite meaning; as, an oral statement. 
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VICTORY 

SYNONYMS: 

acbievement ascendency mastery supremacy 

advantage conquest success triumpb. 

Victory is the state resulting from the overcoming of an 
opponent or opponents in any contest, or from the overcoming 
of difficulties, obstacles, evils, etc., considered as opponents or 
enemies. In the latter sense any hard-won achievementj ad- 
vantuge, or success may be termed a mctory. In conquest and 
mastery there is implied a permanence of state that is not im- 
plied in victory. Triumph, originally denoting the pubHc re- 
joicing in honor of a victory, has come to signify also a pecu- 
liarly exultant, complete, and glorious victory. Compare con- 
QXJsn* 

ANTONYMS: 

defeat disappointment failure miscarriage retreat 

destruction disaster frustration overthrow rout 


VIGILANT 

iiTNOirSTMCS: 

alert cautious ou the lookout wary 

awake circumspect sleepless watckful 

careful on tke ^ert wakeful wide-awake 

Vigilant implies more sustained activity and more intelligent 
volition than alert; one may be habitually alert by reason “of 
native quickness of perception and thought, or one may be mo- 
mentarily alert under some excitement or expectancy; one who 
is vigilant is so with thoughtful purpose. One is vigilant against 
danger or harm; he may he alert or watchful for good as well 
as against evil; he is wary in view of suspected stratagem, 
trickery, or treachery, A person may be wakeful because of 
some merely physical excitement or excitability, as through 
insomnia; yet he may he utterly careless and negligent in his 
wakefulness, the reverse of watchful; a person who is truly 
watchful must keep himself wakeful while on watch, in which 
ease wakeful has something of mental quality. Watchful, 
from the Saxon, and vigilant, from the Latin, are almost exact 
equivalents; but vigilant has somewhat more of sharp definite- 
ness and somewhat more suggestion of volition; one may he 
habitually watchful; one is vigilant of set purpose and for di- 
rect cause, as in the presence of an enemy. Compare aIiERT. 
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ANTOimaS: 

careless heedless inconsiderate 

drowsy inattentive neglectful 

dull incautious negligent 


oblu'ious 

thoughtless 

unwar3" 


STKOmniS: 

eliastity 

duty 

excellence 

faitlifnlxiess 

goodness 


VIRTUE 

lioxLesty probity 
bonor purity 

integrity rectitude 
justice righteousness 
morality rightness 


truth 

uprightness 

virtuousness 

worth 

worthiness 


Virtue (from L. nirtus, primarily manly strength or courage, 
from vir, a man, a hero) is, in its full sense, goodness that is 
victorious through trial, perhaps through temptation and con- 
flict. Goodness, the bemg morally good, may be much less than 
virtv£, as lacking the strength that comes from trial and con- 
flict, or it may be very much more than virtue, as rising sub- 
limely above the possibility of temptation and conflict — the 
infantile as contrasted vith the divine goodness. Virtue is 
distinctively human 5 we do not predicate it of God. Morality 
is conformity to the moral law in action, whether in matters 
concerning ourselves or others, whether with or without right 
principle. Honesty and probity are used especially of one's 
relations to his fellow men, probity being to honesty much what 
virtue in some respects is to goodness; probity is honesty tried 
and proved, especially in those things that are beyond the reach 
of legal requirement ; above the commercial sense, honesty may 
be applied to the highest truthfulness of the soul to and with 
itself and its Maker. Integrity, in the full sense, is moral 
wholeness without a flaw; when used, as it often is, of contracts 
and dealings, it has reference to inherent character and princi- 
ple, and denotes much more than superficial or conventional 
honesty. Honor is a lofty honesty that scorns fraud or wrong 
as base and unworthy of itself. Honor rises far above thought 
of the motto that ^‘honesty is the best policy." Purity is free- 
dom from all admixture, especially of that which debases; it 
is chastity both of heart and life, but of the life because from 
the heart. Duty, the rendering of what is due to any person 
or in any relation, is, in this connection, the fulfilment of 
moral obligation. Bectitude and righteousness denote con- 
formity to the standard of right, whether in heart or act; 
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wander 


righteousness is used especially in the religious sense. Up- 
rightness refers especially to conduct. Virtuousness is a quality 
of the soul or of action; in the latter sense it is the essence 
of virtuous action. Compare innocent; justice; religion. 

ANTONYMS: 

evil vice viciousness wickedness wrong 

Compare synonyms for sin. 

WANDER 

SYNONYMS: 

deviate err range stray 

digress go astray roam swerve 

diverge ramble rove veer 

To wander (from AS- windan, wmd) is to move in an in- 
definite or indeterminate way which may or may not be a 
departure from a prescribed way ; to deviate (from L. de, from, 
and viaj a way) is to turn from a prescribed or right way, 
physically, mentally, or morally, usually in an unfavorable 
sense; to diverge (from L. di, apart, and vergoy incline, tend) 
is to turn from a course previously followed or that something 
else follows, and has no unfavorable implication; to digress 
(from L. diy apart, aside, and gradior^ step) is used only with 
reference to speaking or writing; to err is used of inteUectual 
or moral action, and of the moral with primary reference to 
the intellectual, an error being viewed as in some degree due 
to ignorance. Range, roam, and rove imply the traversing of 
considerable, often of vast, distances of land or sea; range 
commonly implies a purpose; as, cattle range for food; a hunt- 
ing-dog ranges a field for game. Roam and rove are often 
purposeless, and always without definite aim. To swerve or 
veer is to turn suddenly from a prescribed or previous course, 
and often but momentarily ; veer is more capricious and repeti- 
tious; the horse swerves at the flash of a sword; the wind veers; 
the ship veers with the wind. To stray is to go in a somewhat 
purposeless way aside from the regular path or usual limits or 
abode, usually with unfavorable implication ; cattle stray from 
their pastures; an author strays from his subject; one strays 
from the palh of virtue. Stray is in most uses a lighter word 
than wander. Ramhle, in its literal use, is always a word of 
pleasant suggestion, but in its figurative use always somewhat 
contemptuous; as, rambling talk. 
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SYNONYMS: 

alley 

avenue 

bridle-path 

chaxuiel 

course 


WAY 

driveway passage 

highroad passageway 
highway path 

lane pathway 

pass road 


roadway 

route 

street 

thoroughfare 

track 


Wherever there is room for one object to pass another there 
is a way. A road (originally a xideway) is a prepared way 
for traveling with horses or vehicles, always the latter unless 
the contrary is expressly stated; a way suitable to be traversed 
only by foot-passengers or by animals is called a path, bridle- 
path, or track; as, the roads in that country are mere bridle- 
paths. A road may be private ; a highway or highroad is pub- 
lic, highway being a specific name for a road legally set apart 
for the use of the public forever; a highway may be over water 
as wen as over land. A route is a line of travel, and may be 
over many roads. A street is in some center of habitation, as 
a city, town, or village ; when it passes between rows of dwell- 
ings the country road becomes the village street. An avenue 
is a long, broad, and imposing or principal street. Track is a 
word of wide signification ; we speak of a gost-trach on a 
mountain-side, a railroad-^mcifc, a rsLce-track, the track of a 
comet; on a traveled road the line worn by regular passing of 
hoofs and wheels in either direction is called the track. A 
passage is between any two objects or lines ©f enclosure, a pass 
commonly between mountains. A driveway is within enclosed 
grounds, as of a private residence. A channel is a water^^;a2/. 
A thoroughfare is a way through; a road or street temporarily 
or permanently closed at any point ceases for such time to be 
a thoroughfare. Compare aib; dibeotion'. 


SYNONYMS: 

abuudauce 

affluence 

assets 

competence 

competency 


WEALTH 


fortune 

goods 

lucre 

luxuriance 

luxury 


means 

money 

opulence 

pelf 

plenty 


possessions 

property 

prosperity 

riekes 

substance 


Abundance denotes a copious or overflowing supply or quan- 
tity of anything, beyond need, but short of excess. 
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There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance^ 

LoxaPBLliOW Evangeline, pt. st. 1. 

Affluence (from L. ad, to, and fluo, flow) denotes abundance 
as freely flowing m; opulence (from L. opes, riches) denotes 
abundance in simple existence or possession; affluence is thus 
a more vivid term than opulence; an abundant income, as from 
a life-estate, might enable one to live in affluence; only sub- 
stantial possessions could fiU the meaning of opulence. Both 
affluence and opulence have reference to condition, state, mani- 
festation, or use, rather than to mere possession; both imply 
abundant resources accompanied by generous expenditure; we 
should not speak of a miser, however wealthy, as enjoying afflu- 
ence or opulence, though we might refer to his hidden wealth or 
his useless riches. Profusion (from L. pro, forth, and fundo, 
pour) is abundance that pours forth or overflows, applying es- 
pecially to extravagant or unchecked expenditure ; affluence is a 
nobler word than profusion; profusion may characterize the 
mere spendthrift; affluence, the man of ample resources. Lux- 
ury denotes extravagant and hence enervating and enfeebling 
indulgence in the pleasures of wealth; one may live an active, 
vigorous, and helpful life in affluence or opulence, but not in 
luxury; luxury breaks down the stamina of a class or a nation. 
Luxuria'nce denotes abundant growth, as of vegetation, and is 
a synonym of affluence, profusion, wealth, etc., only in figura- 
tive use; it is not, in modem use, a synonym of luxury. 
Wealth (from AS. wela, well-being) denotes “a store or ac- 
cumulation of those material things that men desire to possess, 
and that have exchangeable value riches (from F. richesse) 
was originally a singular noun, used as a near equivalent of 
wealth; but riches has more of the relative and comparative 
meaning of the adjective ^hieh;^^ the "rich” man of a western 
frontier town would commonly not be considered a man of 
wealth in ITew York or London; wealth, true to its derivation, 
is a broader, higher, and more substantial word than riches; 
we speak of the public wealth, the national wealth, rather than 
of the public or national riches; riches carries more of the idea 
of personal possession; wealth is distributive; a prosperous 
farming community may have great wealth, while few of its 
members possess riches, and none are in a condition of afflur- 
\ence or opulence. Property is something of value that is, or 
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may be, m personal possession of an owner; it may be of vari- 
ous kinds; as, peisonal property or real property^ it may be 
of great or little value ; as, a small or a large property, an un- 
productive property, etc.; but when used without qualification 
the word denotes possessions of considerable value; as, a man 
of property. Substance has similar use, but is less definite, 
vaguely denoting one’s entire possessions, with the suggestion 
that these are considerable; as, a man of substance. 

If a man would give all tlie substance of his house for love, it would 
utterly he contemned. Cant, vni, 7. 

The word is less used in this sense now than formerly. Money 
in this connection, has more of the directly mercantile or mer- 
cenary suggestion than riches or wealth, and does not approach 
the meaning of affluence or opulence; the phrase, a man of 
money, carries less indication of membership in a substantial 
and respected class than the phrase, a man of wealth; money 
may be all that the former man has. Financially, the public 
wealth denotes all the possessions of a community of whatever 
kind, including the means of production; the public money is 
in the treasury or on deposit, and is a very small part of the 
public wealth. Means denotes money or property considered 
as a procuring medium — ^available resources; when used with- 
out limitation, the phrase a man of means signifies one of con- 
siderable possessions, but various adjectives may modify the 
meaning of the word means; we may speak of small or 
limited means, ample or unlimited means; the owner of vast 
property may be of limited means, if he can neither utilize 
nor realize on his property, A fortune is a considerable 
amount of wealth in the possession of a single owner, or of 
joint owners; as, to make or inherit a fortune; this, too, ad- 
mits of degrees; as, a small, large, or ample fortune, A cowi^ 
petence or competency is sufficient property for comfortable 
livelihood — and no more. Plenty denotes abundance of mate- 
rial supplies or resources, with especial reference to direct 
use or enjoyment; as, a land of plenty; plenty is more mate- 
rialistie than ABtnsrDANCE. (Compare excess; PiiBN'TiTOL.) 
Lucre (from L. lucrum, gain) and pelf (from OF. pSlfre, 
spoil, plunder) are opprobrious terms, of inferior grade, lucre 
often denoting that the money or wealth is ill-gotten. 

His [EK’s] sons .... framed aside after lucre, and took bribes. 

1 Sam. viit 8. 
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Teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre's sake. 

Tit. i, 11. 

The secondary or figurative uses of these words closely fol- 
low the primary or literal; we may speak of affluence of thought 
or language; opulence of learning; luxuriance of style; pro- 
fusion of epithets or imagery; wealth may figuratively denote 
an abundance of almost anything that is viewed as a valuable 
and desirable possession. 

0, precious hours! 0, golden prims! 

And affluence of love and time! 

LoxaPEiiLOW Old ClocJc on the Stairs, st. 6. 

The loose golden opulence of her hair. 

TayIjOB Deuhahon lii, vi, 129. 

He has that opulence which furnishes, at every turn, the preciee weapon 
he needs. Emeeson Representative Tten — Plato. 


Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 

The shade of passing thought, the wealth 
Of words and wit 

Tennyson In Memoriam, Conclusion. 


ANTONYMS: 

beggary mendicancy penury 

destitution misery poverty 

impecuniosity need privation 

indigence pauperism scarcity 

lach 


squalor 

straitened circumstances 
want 

wretchedness 


SYNONYMS: 

attainment 

depth 

discernment 

discretion 

enliglitenment 

erudition 

foresight 

inf ormation 


WISDOM 

insight 

judgment 

judiciousness 

knowledge 

learning 

prescience 

profundity 


prudence 

reason 

reasonableness 

sagacity 

sense 

skiU 

understanding 


Enlightenment j erudition j information^ knowledge, learning, 
and skill axe acquired, as by study or practise. Insight, judg- 
ment, profundity or depth, reason, sagacity, sense, and under- 
stan^ng are native qualities of mind, though capable of in- 
crease by cultivation. The other qualities are on the border- 
line. Wisdom has been defined as ^‘the right use of knowledge/^ 
or ^^the use of the most important means for attaining the best 
ends,” wisdom thus presupposing knowledge for its very ex- 
istence and exercise. Wisdom is mental power acting upon 
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the materials that fullest knowledge gives in the most effective 
way. There may be what is termed "practical wisdom^^ that 
looks only to material results; but, in its full sense, wisdom 
implies the highest and noblest exercise of all the faculties of 
the moral nature as well as of the intellect. Prudence is a 
lower and more negative form of the same virtue, respecting 
outward and practical matters, and largely with a view of 
avoiding loss and injury; wisdom transcends prudence j so that 
while the part of prudence is ordinarily also that of wisdom, 
cases arise, as in the exigencies of busmess or of war, when 
the highest wisdom is in the disregard of the maxims of prur 
dence. Judgment, the power of forming decisions, especially 
correct decisions, is broader and more positive than prudence, 
leading one to do, as readily as to refrain from doing; but 
judgment is more limited in range and less exalted in character 
than wisdom; to say of one that he displayed good judgment 
is much less than to say that he manifested wisdom. Skill is 
far inferior to wisdom, consistmg largely in the practical ap- 
plication of acquired knowledge, power, and habitual processes, 
or in the ingenious contrivance that makes such application 
possible. In the making of something perfectly useless there 
may be great skill, but no wisdom. Compare acumen ; astute ; 
knowledge; mind; prudence; sagaciousi; skilful. 
ANTONYMS: 

absurdity folly imbecility miscalculation senselessness 

error foolishness imprudence misjudgment silliness 

fatuity Idiocy indiscietion nonsense stupidity 

Compare synonyms for absurd; idiocy. 


SYNONYMS: 

banter 

burlesque 

drollery 

faeetionsness 


WIT 


fnn joke 

knnLor playfulness 

jest pleasantry 

jocularity raillery 


waggery 

waggisbness 

witticism 


Wit is the quick perception of unusual or commonly unper- 
ceived analogies or relations between things apparently unre- 
lated, and has been said to depend upon a union of surprise 
and pleasure; it depends certainly on the production of a di- 
verting, entertaining, or merrymaking surprise. The analogies 
with which wit plays are often superficial or artificial; humor 
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deals with real analogies of an amusing or entertaining kind, 
or with traits of character that are seen to have a comical side 
as soon as brought to view. Wit is keen, sudden, brief, and 
sometimes severe; humor is deep, thoughtful, sustained, and 
always kindly. Pleasantry is lighter and less vivid than u'it. 
Fun denotes the merry results produced by wit and humor j or 
by any fortuitous occasion of mirth, and is pronounced and 
often hilarious. 

ANTONYMS: 

dulness 
gravity 


seriousness solemnity stupidity 

sobriety stolidity 


WORK 


STNONYMS: 

acMevement 

action 

business 

deed 


doing 

drudgery 

employment 

exertion 


labor 

occupation 

performance 


product 

production 

toil 


Worh is the generic term for any continuous application of 
energy toward an end; work may be hard or easy. Labor is 
hard and wearying worh; toil is straining and exhausting work. 
Worh is also used for any result of working, physical or 
mental, and has special senses, as in mechanics, which labor 
and toil do not share. Drudgery is plodding, irksome, and 
often menial worh. Compare act; business. 

ANTONYMS: 

ease idleness leisure recreation relaxation repose rest vacation 


YET 

SYNONYMS: 

besides further hitherto uow still thus far 

Yet and still have many closely related senses, and, with 
verbs of past time, are often interchangeable; we may say 
^'while he was yet a child,” or “wMle he was still a child.” 
Yety like still, often applies to past action or state extending 
to and including the present time, especially when joined with 
as; we can say ^^e is feeble as yet/^ or ^Tie is still feeble.” 
with scarcely appreciable difference of meaning, except that 
the former statement implies somewhat more of expectation 
than the latter. Yet with a negative applies to completed ac- 
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tion, often replacing a positive statement with still; “he is not 
gone yet^^ is nearly the same as “he is here still” Yet has a 
reference to the futui’e which still does not share; “we may be 
successful yet” implies that success may begin at some future 
time; “we may be successful still” implies that we may con- 
tmue to enjoy in the future such success as we are winning 
now. 

YOUTHFUL 

SYXomrMS: 

adolescexit callow dtildlilke immature puerile 

boyisli clxildislL girlisli juvexiile yonng 

Boyishj childish, and girlish are used in a good sense of 
those to whom they properly belong, but in a bad sense of 
those from whom more maturity is to be expected; childish 
eagerness or glee is pleasing in a child, but unbecoming in a 
man; puerile in modern use is distinctly contemptuous. Juvenile 
and youthful are commonly used in a favorable and kindly 
sense in their application to those still young; youthful in the 
sense of ha\nng the characteristics of youth, hence fresh, vigor- 
ous, light-hearted, buoyant, may have a favorable import as 
applied to any age, as when we say the old man still retains 
his youthful ardor, vigor, or hopefulness; juvenile in such use 
would belittle the statement. Young is distinctively applied to 
those in the early stage of life or not arrived at maturity. 
Compare new. 

AXTONITMS: 

Compare synonyms for old. 




PART II 



PART II 


aUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES 


ABANDON (page 3) 

QTEESTIONS 

1. To what objects or classes of objects does abmdon apply? abdicate* 
cedet gyitf resign? surrender? 2 Is aba'adon used lu the favorable 
or unfavorable sense? desert favorable or unfavorable? forsaJce? 3, 
What does abandon commonly denote of previous relationship? for- 
sales ? 

EXAMPLES 

The soldiers his standard in such numbers that the commander 

found it necessary to — the enterprise 

France was compelled to Alsace and Lorraine to Germany 

In the height of his powei Charles V- the throne. 

Finding resistance vain, the defenders agreed to the fortress 

To the surprise of h&s friends, Senator Conkling suddenly his 

office. 

At the stroke of the beU, the men instantly work. 


ABASE (page 4) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does abase differ from debase^ humble from. Immidiate? Segrade 
from disgrace? 

EXAMPLES 

To provide funds, the king resolved to the coinage. 

He came from the scene of his disgrace, haughty andi defiant, — '■ ■ - 
but not . 

The officer who had himself by cowardice wtas to the 

ranks. 

Only the base in spirit will themselves before wealth, rank, and 

power. 

The messenger was so 


that no heed was paid to his message. 



SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 

The following exercises have been prepared expressly and solely to ac- 
company the preceding text in which the distinctions of synonyms have 
been carefully pointed out. It is not expected, intended, or desired that 
the questions should be answered or the blanks in the examples supplied 
ofE-hand, In such study nothing can be worse than guess-work. Hence, 
leading questions have been avoided, and the order of synonyms given in 
Part L has frequently been departed from or reversed in Part II. 

To secure the study of Part I. before coming into class, pupils should 
not be allowed to open it during recitation, unless on rare occasions to 
settle doubtful or disputed points. The very best method will be found to 
be to have the examples included in the lesson, with any others that may 
be added, copied on the blackboard before recitation, and no hooks brought 
luto class. 

The teacher should make a thorough study of the subject, not only mas- 
tering what is given in Part L hut going beyond the necessarily brief 
statements there given, and consulting the ultimate authorities — the best 
dictionaries and the works of the best speakers and writers. For the latter 
purpose a good cyclopedia of quotations, like the Hoyt, will be found very 
helpful. The teacher should so study out the subject as to be distinctly m 
advance of the class and able to speak authoritatively Such independent 
study will be found intensely interesting, and can be made delightful and 
even fascinating to any intelligent class. 

In answer to questions calling for definitive statement, the teacher 
should insist upon the very words of the text, unless the pupil can give 
in his own words what is manifestly as good. This will often be found 
not easy to do. Definition by synonym should be absolutely forbidden. 

Reasonable questions should be encouraged, but the class should not be 
allowed to become a debating society. The meaning of English words is 
not a matter of conjecture, and all disputed points should be promptly re- 
ferred to the dictionary — ^usually to be looked up after the recitation, and 
considered, if need he, at the next recitation. The majority of them will 
not need to be referred to again, as the difficulties will simply represent an 
inferior usage which the dictionary will brush aside. One great advantage 
of synonym study is to exterminate colloquialisms. 

The class should be encouraged to bring quotations from first-class 
authors with blanks to be filled, such quotations being held authoritative, 
though not infallible; also quotations from the best newspapers, periodicals, 
speeches, etc., with words underlined lor criticism, such quotations being 
hdd open to revision upon consultation of authorities. The change of 
usage, whereby that may be correct to-day which would not have been so 
at an earlier period, should he carefully noted, but always upon the au- 
thority of an approved dictionary. 

The examples have been in great part adected from the best literature, 
and all others carefully prepared for this work. Hence, an appropriate 
word to fin each blank can always be found by careful study of Ihe corre- 
sponding group of synonyms. In a few instances, eititier of two words 
would appr(^>riately fill a blank and yield a good sense. In such case, 
either should be accepts as correct, but the resulting difference of mean- 
ing should be clearly pointed out. 
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ABASH (page 5) 

QtTESTIOHS 

1. What has the effect to make one abashed? 2. How does confuse differ 
from abash^ 3. W’hat do we mean when we say that a person 
IS morttfiedf 4. Give an instance of the use of mortified where 
abashed could not he substituted. Why could not the words be inter- 
changed? 5. Can one be daunted who is not abashed? 6. Is em- 
harra&s or mortify the stronger word* Give instances. 

EXAMPLES 

The peasant stood in the royal presence. 

The numerous questions the witness 

The speaker was for a moment, but quickly recovered himself. 

At the revelation of such depravity, I was utterly 

When sensible of his error, the visitor was deeply 


ABBREVIATION (page 6) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Is an cd)breviaUon always a contraction? 2. Is a contraction always 
an dbhreviatxon? Give instances 3 Can we have an abbreviation 
of a book, paragraph, or sentence* What can be abbreviated^ and 
what abndffed? 

EXAMPLES 

The treatise was already so brief that it did not admit of — ■ ■■ . 

The Dr. is used both for Doctor and Debtor. 

P. R. S. is an of the title “Eellow of the Royal Society.’* 


ABET (page 6) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Abet, incite, instigate; which of these words are used in a good and 
which in a bad sense? 2. How does abet differ from inmte and in- 
stigate as to the time of the action? 3, Which of the three words 
apply to persons and which to actions? Give instances of the use 
of abet; instigate; incite. 


EXAMPLES 

To further his own schemes, he the viceroy to rebel against the 

king. 

To a crime may be worse than to originate it, as arguing less 

excitement and more calculation and cowardice. 

The prosecution was evidently malicious, by envy and sevenge. 

And you that do • — — ' - him in this kind 
Cherish rebellion, and are rebels all. 
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ABHOR (page 8) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Whicli IS the stronger word, abhor or despise^ 2. THiat does abhor 
denote? 3. How does Archbishop Trench illustrate the difference 
between abhor and shun^ 4t. 'What does detest express^ 5, What 
does loathe imply* Is it physical or moral in its apphcation? 6, 
Give illustrations of the appropriate uses of the above words. 

EXAMPLES 

He had sunk to such degradation as to be utterly by all good 

men. 

Such weakness can only be 

Talebearers and backbiters are everywhere 

that which is evil, cleave to that which is good. 


ABIDE (page 9) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What limit of time is expressed by abided by lodge? by Uve, dwell, re- 
side? 2- What is the meaning of sojourn? S. Should we say one 
IS stopping or staying at a hotel* and why? 4. Give examples of 
the extended, and of the limited use of abide. 

EXAMPLES 

One generation passeth away and another generation cometh, but the 
earth forever. 

And there were in the same country shepherds in the field, 

keeping watch over their flock by night. 

So great was the crowd of visitors that many were compelled to 

in the neighboring villages. 

He is at the Albemarle. 

He has for forty years in the same house. 

By faith he in the land of promise, as in a strange country. 

ABOUSH (page 11) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Is abolish used of persons or material objects? 2. Of what is it used* 
Give examples. 3. What does annihilate signify? Is it stronger or 
weaker than abolish? 4. What terms do we use for doing away with 
laws, and how do those terms differ among themselves? 5. What 
are the differmices between overthrow, suppress, and subvert? espe- 
cially between the last two of those words? 6. How does prohibit 
differ from abolish? 7. What word do we especially use of putting 
an end to a nuisance? 8. What other words of this class are espe- 
cially referred to? 9. Give some antonyms of abolish. 

EXAMPLES 

The one great endeavor of Buddhism is to sorrow. 

Modem science seems to show conclusively that matter is never ^ 
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The law, which had long been by the revolutionists, was at last 

by the legislature. 

The ancient statute was found to have been by later enactments, 

though never formally . 

The Supreme Court the adverse decision of the inferior tribunal. 

Even in a repubhe, sedition should be promptly , or it may re- 
sult in the of free institutions. 

From the original settlement of Vineland, New Jersey, the sale of 
Mitoxicating liquor has been 


ABOMINATION (page 12) 

QUESTIONS 

t. To what was abomination originally applied? 2. Does it refer to a state 
of mind or to some act or other object of thought? 3. How docs 
dbominai%on differ from aversion or disgust? How does an ahomina’ 
tion differ from an offense? from crime in general * 

EXAlifPLES 

After the ship began to pitch and roll, we could not look upon food 
without . 

It is time that such a should be abated. 

Capital punishment was formerly inflicted in England for trivial 

In spite of their high attainments in learning and art, the foulest 

were prevalent among the Creeks and Eomans of classic antiquity. 


ABRIDGMENT (page 13) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does an abridgment differ from an outline or a synopsis? from an 
abstract or digest ^ 2. How does an abstract or digest differ from an 
outline or a synopsis? 3. Does an analysis of a treatise deal with 
what IS expressed, or with what is implied? 4. What words may we 
use to express a condensed view of a subject, whether derived from 
a previous pubhcation or not* 

EXAMPLES 

The New Testament may be regarded as an of religion. 

There are several excellent of English literature. 

An of the decision of the court was published in all the leading 

papers. 

The publishers determined to issue an of their dictionary. 

Such as XJ. S for United States should be rarely used, unless 

in hasty writing or technical works. 

ABSOLUTE (page 15) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does absolute in the strict sense denote? supreme t 2. To what 
are these words in such sense properly apphed? 3. How are they 
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used m a modified sense * 4. Is arhitrary ever used in a good sense 1 
What IS the chief use* Give examples. 6. How does autocratic differ 
from arbitrary^ both these words from despotic^ despotic from tyran- 
nical^ 6. Is irresponsible good or bad in its implication? arbitrary $ 
imperative^ imperious ^ peremptory^ positive^ authoritative f 

EXAMPLES 

God alone is and 

The Czar of Russia is an ruler. 

power tends always to be in its exercise. 

On all questions of law in the United States the decision of the 

Court IS and final. 

Learning of the attack on our seamen, the government sent an 

demand for apology and indemnity. 

Man’s will and intellect have given him dominion over 

all other creatures on the earth, so that they are either subjugated or ex- 
terminated. 


ABSOLVE (page 16) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the original sense of absolve^ 2. To what does it apply? 3. 
What is its special sense when used with reference to sms? 4. How 
does It differ from acquit f forgive 9 justify f pardonf 6 . What are 
the chief antonyms of absolve'^ 

EXAMPLES 

No power under heaven can a man from his personal respon- 

sibility. 

When the facts were known, he was of aU blame. 


ABSORB (page 16) 

QUESTIONS 

1. When is a fluid said to be absorbed^ 2. Is the substance of the absorb- 
ing body changed by that which it absorbs? Give instances. 3- How 
does consume differ from absorb * 4. Give instances of the distinctive 
uses of engross, swallow, imbibe, and absorb in the figurative sense. 
6. What is the difference between absorb and emit* absorb and radi- 
ate? 

EXAMPLES 

Though the fuel was rapidly within the furnace, very little heat 

was from the outer surface. 

In setting steel rails special provision must be made for their expansion 
under the influence of the heat that they . 

Jip stood on the table and barked at Traddles so persistently that he 
may be said to have the conversation 
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ABSTINENCE (page 17) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does abstinence differ fiom a^stermovsness^ from self denial^ 2 
What IS tempeiance regaidmg things lawful and woithy"* legardmg 
things VICIOUS and injurious'* S. What is the more exact term for 
the proper course regarding evil indulgences* 

EXAMPLES 

He was so moderate in his desires that his seemed to cost him 

’no 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the idea of universal and total from 

all intoxicants is little more than a century old. 


ABSTRACT, v.; ABSTRACTED (page 18) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS the difference between abstiact and separate^ between discrimi- 
nate and distinguish^* 2. How does abstrac*, when said of the mind, 
differ from dHeit^ from distiact’ 3 How do ahsti acted, absorbed, 
and preoccupied differ from absent minded^ 4. Can one who is pie- 
occiipied be said to be listlc'ys or thoughtless^ one who is absent- 
mnided ^ 

* Note — See these words under nisCERN as referred to at the end of 
'the paragraph on abste4.ct in Part I The pupil should be instiucted, in 
all cashes, to look up and read ovci the synonyms referred to by the words 
‘in small capitals at the end ot the paiagraph in Pait I 

EXAMPLES 

He Mas so with these peiplexities as to be completely of 

his snnoundlng^ 

The busy student may be excused if , in the merely oi 

It i*! mtoleiable 

The power to one idea fiom all its associations and view it 

alone is the mark of a philosophical mmd 

Numerous interruptions in the midst of occupations had made 

-him almost . 


ABSURD (page 19) 

QUESTIONS 

1 . What IS the difference between absurd and paradotncal^ 2 What are 
the distinctions between ii rational, joohsh, and silly ^ 3 What is 

the especial implication in unreasonable^ 4 How do monstrous and 
preposteious compare with abswd^ 5 What is the especial element 
common to the ludicrous, the ridiculous, and the nonsensical* 6, 
What are some chief antonyms of absurd* 

EXAMPLES 

A statement may be disproved by deducing logically from it a conclu- 
'sion that is . 
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Carlyle delighted in utterances. 

The hatred of the Jews in the Middle Ages led the populace to 

believe the most slanders concerning them. 

I attempted to dissuade him from the plan, but found him alto- 
gether , many of his arguments were so as to be positively 


ABUSE (page 20) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what does abuse apply * 2. How does abuse differ from damage (as 
in the case of rented property, e, g.) 1 3. How does abuse differ 
fiom harm^ 4. What words of this group are used in a bad sense * 
5. Is reproach good or bad® 6. How do persecute and oppress dif- 
fer * 7. Do misemploy, misuse, and pervert apply to persons or 

things* To which does abuse apply? 

EXAMPLES 

The tenant shall not the property beyond reasonable wear. 

intellectual gifts make the dangerous villain. 

In his lage he began to and all who had formerly been 

his friends 

To be for doing right can never really a true man* 

In no way has man his fellow man more cruelly than by 

him for his religious belief. 


ACCESSORY, n. (page 23) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Which words of this group are used in a good, and which in a bad 
sense? 2 Which are indifferently either good or bad* 3, To what 
does aUy generally apply* colleague^ 4. How does an associate com- 
pare in rank with a principal* 5. Is assistant or attendant the 
higher word* How do both these words compare with associate^ 6. 
In what sense are follower, henchman, and retainer used? partner? 
7. What IS the legal distinction between aljettor and accessory ^ 8. 

To what IS accomplice nearly equivalent* Which is the preferred 
legal term* 

EXAMPLES 

The Senator differed with his in this matter. 

The baron rode into town with a great array of armed . 

France and Russia seem to have become firm 

The called to the for a fresh bandage 

All persons, but especially the young, should take the greatest care in 
the choice of their . 

As he was not present at the actual commission of the crime, he was 
held to be only an and not an 
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ACCIDENT (page 24) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the difference between accident and chance^ 2. How does inci- 
dent differ from both * 8 . What is the special significance of forturie ^ 

4. How does it differ in usage from chance? 5 How are accident ^ 
misadventure, and mishap distinguished^ 

EXAMPLES 

Q-ambling clings almost inseparably to games of . 

Bruises and contusions are regarded as ordinary of the cavalry 

service. 

The prudent man is careful not to tempt too far. 

The misplacement of the switch caused a terrible . 

Great thoughts and high purposes keep one from being greatly dis- 
turbed by the little of daily life. 


ACQUAINTANCE (page 25) 

QUESTIONS 

J What does acquaintance between persons imply * 2. How does acquain- 

tance differ from companionship^ acquaintance from friendship? from 
intimacy? 8. How does fellowship differ from friendship^ 

EXAMPLES 

A public speaker becomes known to many persons whom he does not 

know, but who are ready promptly to claim with him 

The of hfe must bring us into with many who can not 

be admitted within the inner circle of 

The of school and college life often develop into the most beau- 
tiful and enduring . 

Between those most widely separated by distance of place and time, by 

language, station, occupation, and creed, there may yet be true of 

souk 


ACRIMONY (page 26) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does acerbity differ from asperity^ asperity from acrimony^ 2. 
How is acrimony distinguished from malignity? malignity from viru- 
lence? 8 * What is implied m the use of the word severity? 

EXAMPLES 

A certain of speech had become habitual with him. 

To this ill-timed request, he answered with sudden ■ 

A constant sense of injustice may deepen into a settled — . 

This smooth and pleasing address veiled a deep . 

Great will be patiently borne if the sufferer is convinced of its 

essential justice. 
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ACT (page 27) 

QUESTIONS 

1, How is act distinguished from ctction^ from deed? 2. Which of the 
words in this group necessarily imply an external effect? Which 
may be wholly mental? 

EXAMPLES 

He who does the truth will need no instruction as to individual s. 

IS the truth of thought. 

The IS done. 


ACTIVE (page 28) 

QUESTIONS 

1. With what two sets of words is active allied? 2. How does active differ 
from busy? from industrious ^ 3. How do active and restless com- 
pare ? 4, To what sort of activity does officious refer ? 5. What are 

some chief antonyms of active^ 

EXAMPLES 

Being of an disposition and without settled purpose or definite 

occupation, she became as a hornet. 

He had his days and hours, but could never be properly said 

to be . 

An attendant instantly seized upon my baggage. 

The true student is from the mere love of learning, independ- 

ently of its rewards. 


ACUMEN (page 28) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How do sharpness, acuteness, penetration, and insight compare with 
acumen? 2. What is the special characteristic of acumen? To what 
order of mind does it belong? 3. What is sagacity? Is it attributed 
to men or brutes? 4. What is perspicacity? 6. What is shrewdness? 
Is it ordinarily good or evil? 6. Give illustrations of the uses of the 
above words as regards the possessors of the corresponding qualities. 

EXAMPLES 

The treatise di^lays great critical 

The Indians had developed a practical that enabled them to 

follow a trail by scarcely perceptible signs almost as unerringly as the 
hound by scent. 


ADD (page 32) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How IS add related to increase? How does it differ from multiply t 
2. What does augment signify? Of what is it ordinarily used? 3. To 
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what does amphfy apply « 4 In what ways may a discourse or treat- 
ise be amplified 3 

EXAMPLES 

Care to our coffin a nail no doubt; 

And every grin, so merry, draws one out. 

up at night, what thou hast done by day; 

And in the morning what thou has to do 


ADDRESS, V. (page 33) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does accost always signify? greets hail? 2. How does salute differ 
from accost or greet? address? 8 . What is it to apostrophize? 

EXAMPLES 

The pale snowdrop is springing 

To the glowing sun. 

to the Chief who in triumph advances. 

His faithful dog the smiling guest. 

ye heroes I heaven-born band! 

Who fought and died in freedom’s cause. 


ADDRESS, n. (page 34) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is address in the sense here considered ? 2. What is tact ? 3. What 
qualities are included in address? 

EXAMPLES 

And the tear that is wiped with a little 

May be follow’d perhaps by a smile. 

The of doing doth expresse 

No other but the doer's willingnesse. 

I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking ; I could wish - 
would invent some other custom of enter tainment 

ADEQUATE (page 34) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do adequate, commensuraie, and sufident alike signify? How does 
commensurate specifically differ from the other two words? Give ex- 
amples. 2. To what do adapted, fit, suitable, and qualified refer? 

3. Is satisfactory a very high recommendation of any work? Why? 

4. Is able or capable the higher word? Illustrate. 

EXAMPLES 

We know not of what we are till the trial comes. 

Indeed, left nothing for your purpose untouched, slightly 

handled, in discourse 
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ADHERENT (page 35) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is an adherent? 2. How does an adherent differ from a supporter t 
from a disciple? 3. How do both the above words differ from edly? 
4. Has partisan a good or a bad sense* and why? 5. Is it well to 
speak of a supporter as a hacker? 

EXAMPLES 

Also of your own selves shall men arise speaking perverse things to 

draw away s after them. 

Woman is woman’s natural 

Self-defense compelled the European nations to be s against 

Napoleon 

The deposed monarch was found to have a strong body of s. 

ADJACENT (page 36) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS the difference between adjacent and adjoining? contiguous? 
conterminous? 2. What distance is implied in near^ neighboring? 
8. What does next always imply? 4. G-ive antonyms of adjacent; near, 
EXAMPLES 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become* 

As they draw to their eternal home. 

ADMIRE (page 37) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what sense was admire formerly used? What does it now express? 
2, How does admire compare with revere? venerate? adore? Oive in- 
stances of the use of these words 

EXAMPLES 

The beautiful are sure to be . 

Henceforth the majesty of Ood ; 

Pear him, and you have nothing else to fear. 

I value Science — ^none can prize it more, 

It gives ten thousand motives to : 

Be it religious, as it ought to bo, 

The heart it humbles, and it bows the knee. 

ADORN (page 38) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does adorn differ from ornament? from gwrnAsht from deck or be^ 
deck? from decorate? 

EXAMPLES 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks the venerable place. 
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The redbreast oft, at ereBing hours, 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gathered flowers, 

To the ground where thou art laid. 


AFFRONT (page 39) 

QtTESTIONS 

1. What is it to affron*) 2. How does affront compare with insvUt? with 
teased annoy? 

EXAMPLES 

It IS safer to some people than to oblige them, for the better a 

man deserves, the worse they will speak of him. 

Oh, rather give me commentators plain. 

Who with no deep researches the brain 

The petty desire to is simply a perversion of the human love of 

power. 

They rushed to meet the foe. 


AGENT (page 41) 

QUESTIONS 

1, How does agent in the philosophical sense compare with mover or doer? 
2. What different sense has it in business usage ? 

EXAMPLES 

That morality may mean anything, man must bo hold to bo a froo 

The declined to take the responsibility in the absemee of the 

owner. 


AGREE (page 42) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How do concur and coincide differ in range of meaning? How with 
reference to expression m action? 2. How does accede compare with 
consent? 3. Which is the most general word of this group? 

EXAMPLES 

A woman’s lot is made for her by the love she . 

My poverty, but not my will, , 


AGRICULTURE (page 43) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does agriculture include? How does it differ from farming? 2. 
What 18 gardening? floriculture? horticulture? 
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EXAMPLES 

Loan oft loses both itself and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of 

A hold becomes exhausted by constant . 


AIM (page 44) 

QUESTIONS 

1 What is an aim? How does it differ from marJc^ from goal? 2. How do 
end and object compare? 8. To what does aspiration apply? How 
does it differ in general from design, endeavor, or purpose? 4. How 
does purpose compare with intentnonf 5. What is design? 

EXAMPLES 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable that end with self. 

O yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final of ill 

How quickly nature falls into revolt, 

When gold becomes her 

It IS not , but ambition that is the mother of misery in man. 


AIR (page 44) 

QtrsSTIONS 

1. What is air in the sense here considered? 2. How does oir dilBfer from 
appearance? 3. What is the difference between expression and look? 
4, What is the sense of hearing? carnage? 6 . How does mien differ 
from air? 6. What does demeanor include? 

EXAMPLES 

I never, with important , 

In conversation overbear. 

Vico is a monster of so frightful , 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty repeats his words. 

rt 


AIRY (page 45) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does airj/ agree with and differ from aerial? Give instances of the 
uses of the two words. 2. What does ethereal signify? sprightVyt 3. 
Are lively and animated used m the favorable or unfavorable sense? 

EXAMPLES 

tongues that syllable men's names, on sands and shores and 

desert wildernesses. 
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The mold 

Incapable ot stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 
Victorious 

Society became my glittering bride, 

And hopes my children 

Soft o’er the shrouds whispers breathe, 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 


ALARM (page 47) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the derivation and distinctive meaning of alarm? 2. What do 
affright and fright express? Give an illustiation of the contrasted 
terms. 3 How are apprehension, disquietude, dread, and misgimug 
related to the danger that excites them^ 4. What are consternation, 
dismay, and tenor, and how are they related to the danger .^ 6, What 

is timidity ^ 

EXAMPLES 

The people took the , and moved promptly 

While thronged the citizens with dumb 

I have a faint, cold thrills through my veins. 


ALERT (page 47) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what do alert, wide-awake, and ready refer? 2. How do(‘K ready 
differ from alert? from prepared? 3. What does prompt signify? 4. 
What IS the secondai’y meaning of aleif^ 

EXAMPLES 

To be for war is one of the most ellectual ways of preserving 

peace 

He who IS not to-day will be less so to-morrow. 

Thus ending loudly, as he would o'erloap 
His destiny, he stood. 


ALIEN, & n. (page 48) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does alien differ from foreign? 2. Is a foreigner by birth neeps- 
sarily an alien t 8 . Are the people ot one country while residing in 
their own land foreigners or aliens to the people of other lands? 4. 
How can one residing in a foreign country cease to be nn alien in 
that country? 6. How do foreign and alien differ in their figurative 
use? 
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EXAMPLES 

By hands thy dying eyes were closed 

★ * * 

By hands thy humble grave adorned 

By strangers honored and by strangers mourned 

What IS religion? Not a inhabitant, nor something to 

oui nature, which comes and takes up its abode in the soul 

from the commonwealth of Israel and from the covenants 

of promise. 


ALIKE (page 49) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does alilce compare with similar^ ith identical^ 2. What is the 
distinction often made between equal and equivalent i S, What is the 
sense of analogous ^ (Compare synonyms for analogy.) 4. In what 
sense is homogeneous used^ 

EXAMPLES 

Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, sometimes awful, never the 

for two months together 

Fashioned for himself, a bride; 

An , taken from his side. 


ALLAY (page 50) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the distinction between allay and alleviatef Which word implies 
a partial removal of the cause of suffering, or an actual lightening of 
the burden? 2, With which of the above words are we to class ap' 
pease, pacify, soothe, and the like? 3. With what words is alleviate 
especially to be grouped? (See synonyms for alleviatb.) 

EXAMPLES 

Such songs have power to 

The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Many a word, at random spoken 

May or wound a heart that’s broken I 


ALLEGE (page 51) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Which is the primary and which the secondary word, allege or adduce f 
Why? 2. How much of certainty is implied in allege f 3. How much 
does one admit when he speaks of an alleged fact, document, signa- 
ture, or the like? 
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EXAMPLES 

In many cases of hannted houses, the spirits have not ventured 

to face an armed man who has passed the night there 

I can not one thing and mean another. If I can’t pray I will 

not make hebevel 


ALLEGORY (page 52) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does allegory compare with axmilef Simile with metaphor? 2, 
What are the distinctions between allegory, fable, and parable ^ 3. 

Under what general term are all these included? 4. To what is fi>o- 
t%on now most commonly applied? 

EXAMPLES 

In argument 

are like songs in love* 

They much describe; they nothing prove 

And He spake many things unto them in , saying, B(*hold a 

sower went forth to sow. 


ALLEVIATE (page 53) 

QUESTIONS 

1 How does alleviate differ from relieve? from remove^ 2. Is alleviate 
used of persons? 3 What are the special significations of abate? 
assuage? mitigate? moderate? 4. How does alleviate compare with 
allay? (Compare synonyms for allay.) 

EXAMPLES 

To pity distress is but human; to it is Oodlifcc. 

But, 01 what mighty magician can 

A woman’s envy? 


ALLIANCE (page 53) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS an alliance? how does it differ from partnership? from eoaUHonf 
from league? 2. How does a confederacy or federation differ from a 
union? 

EXAMPLES 

The two nations formed an offensivo and defensive ■ — against the 

common enemy. 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled, 

In the Parliament of man, the of the world. 

Business are the warrant for the existence of trade 
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ALLOT (page 54) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Does allot refer to time, place, or person? 2, To what does appoint 
refer? assign? Z, How does destine differ from appoint? 4. How does 
award differ from cdlot, a/ppovnt^ and assign^ 

EXAMPLES 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 

He eth the moon for seasons, the sun knoweth his going down. 

The king is but as the hind . . . 

Who may not wander from the field 

Before his work be done. 


ALLOW (page 55) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS the difference between allow and permit? between a permit and 
permission? 2. What instances can you give of the use of these 
words, also of tolerate and submit^ 3. What does yield imply? 

EXAMPLES 

Predorick the Austrians to cross the mountains that he might 

attack them on a field of his own choosing. 

The cruelty and envy of the people 

by our dastard nobleb, who 

Have all forsook me, hath devoured the rest. 

State churches have ever been unwilling to dissent. 


ALLUDE (page 56) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS the distinctive sense of alhide^ of advert? of refer? 2. How do 
the above words compare with mention as to explicitness? 3. How 
do hint and insinuate differ? 

EXAMPLES 

Late in the eighteenth century Oowper did not ventuie to do more than 

to the great allegorist [Bunyan], saying: 

name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame." 

ALLURE (page 57) 

, QUESTIONS 

1. What IS it to allure? 2. How does aXlure differ from attract? from Suref 
3 What does coax express? 4. What is it to cajole? to decoy? to 
inveigle? 5. How does seduce differ from tempt? 6. Is win used in 
the favorable or unfavorable sense? 
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EXAMPLES 

The ruddy square of comfortable light 

him, as the beacon blaze 

The bird of passage. 

But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 

And Ijy making rich, not making poor. 

He had a strange gift of - friends, and of the love of 

women. 


ALSO (page 57) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Into what two groups are the synonyms for also naturally divided? 2. 
Which words simply add a fact or thought? S. Which distinctly im- 
ply that what is added is like that to which it is added? 

EXAMPLES 

Thine to work to pray. 

Clearing thorny wrongs away; 

Plucking up the weeds of sin, 

Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in. 

ALTERNATIVE (page 60) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS the differ^ce between chowe and aXtemative in the strict use of 
language* 2. Is alternative always so severely restricted by leading 
writers? 3. What do choice, picTc, election, and preference imply re- 
garding one’s wishes? alternative! resources? 

EXAMPLES 

Homer delights to call Ulysses “the man of many — 

AMASS (page 60) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to amass? 2. How is amass distinguished from accumulate? 
3. Is interest amassed or accumulated? 4. How does hoard differ 
from store? 

EXAMPLES 

By daring and successful speculation, ho a prodigious fortune. 

The sum was the savings of an industrious and frugal life. 

0^ to what purpose dost thou thy words, 

That thou return’st no greeting to thy friends? 

AMATEUR (page 61) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the difference between amateur and connotssetirf between con- 
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noisaeuT and critic? 2. Which word carries a natural implication of 
superficialness ? 3. How does novice and tyro differ fiom amateur^ 

EXAMPLES 

He was in Logic a great 

Profoundly skill’d m Analytic; 

He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side. 

The greatest works in poetry, painting, and sculptuie have not been 
done by . 

The mere who produces nothing, and whose business is only 

to judge and enjoy. 


AMAZEMENT (page 61) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do amazement and astonishment agree in expressing? 2. How 
do the two words differ? 3. What is the meaning of awe? of ad* 
miration? 4. How does surprise differ from astonishment and amaze- 
ment? 6. What are the characteristics of wonder? 

EXAMPLES 

’Twas while he toiled him to be freed, 

And with the rein to raise the steed, 

That, from ^*8 iron trance, 

All Wycklifs soldiers waked at once. 

Oan such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special ? 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes 
And gaping mouth that testified 


AMBITION (page 62) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What two senses has ambition? 2. How does ambition differ from aspira- 
tion? Which 18 the higher word? 3, What is the distinctive sense of 
emulation? 4. Has emvXation a good side? How does it compare with 
aspiration? 

EXAMPLES 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away — — 

By that sin fell the angels. 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave. 

Is in the learn’d or brave, 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting . 
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AMEND (page 63) 

QXJBSTIOM 

1. What is it to 2. How do hettar, and improi^e differ 

from amend? S. Are these words applied to matters deoidcdly bad, 
foul, or evil? 4, What is the difference between emend and emend? 

EXAMPLES 

Beturn ye now every man from his evil way, and your doings. 

The construction here is difficult, and the text at this point has been 
variously . 

Human characters and conditions never reach such perfection that 
they can not be . 


AMIABLE (page 64) 

QUESTIONS 

To what does lovely often apply ? 2. To what does amiable always apply ? 
S. How do agreeable, attractive, and charming differ from amiable? 
Give examples. 4. Is a good-natured person necessarily agreeable? 
an amiable person^ 

EXAMPLES 

His life was ; and the elements 

So mixed m him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man I 
The east is blossoming I Yea a rose, 

Vast as the heavens, soft as a kiss, 

as the presence of woman is. 


ANALOGY (page 66) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the specific meaning of analogy? 2. What is affinity? coinci- 
dence? S. Does coincidence necessarily involve reeemblanre or like- 
ness? 4. What is parity of reasoning? 6, What is a similitude? 6. 
How do resemblance and similarity differ from analogy? 

EXAMPLES 

The two boys bore a close to each other. 

It IS not difficult to trace the of the home to the state. 


ANGER (page 67) 

QUESTIONS 

1« What are the especial characteristics of anger? How does it differ from 
indignation? exasperation? rage? wrath? ire? 
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EXAMPLES 

My enemy has long borne me a feeling of 

Christ was filled with at the hypocrisy of the Jews. 

I was overcome by a sudden feeling of . 

ANIMAL (page 68) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is an animal? a hrute? a beast? 2. Is man an animal? 3. What 
IS implied if we speak of any particular man as an amxmal^ a brute ^ 
a beast? 4, What forms of existence does the word creature include? 
5. What are the animals of a country or region collectively called? 

EXAMPLES 

It is only within the last half century that societies have been organized 

for the prevention of cruelty to . 

O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains I that we should with }oy, pleasure, revel, and applause, transform 
ourselves into 1 

Take a out of his instinct, and you find him wholly deprived 

of understanding. 

Spurning manhood and its joys to loot, 

To be a lawless, lazy, sensual 


ANNOUNCE (page 69) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to announce^ 2. Does it apply chiefly to the past or the 
future ^ 3. To what is advertise chiefly applied? propound? promul- 
gate? publish? 

EXAMPLES 

The Sphinx its riddles with life and death depending on the 

answer. 

Through the rare felicity of the times you are permitted to think what 

you please and to what you please. 

The songs of birds and the wild flowers in the woodlands the 

coming of spring. 


ANSWER (page 70) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a verbal answer ^ 2. In what wider sense is answer used? 3 
What IS a reply? a rejoinder? 4. How does an answer to a charge, 
an argument, or the like, differ from a reply or rejoinder? 6. What 
is the special quality of a response? 6. What is a retort? How does 
it differ from repartee? 

EXAMPLES 
make, but thanks 


I can no other 
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Theirs not to make 

Theirs not to reason why. 

Theirs but lo do and die. 

Upon thy princely warrant I descend, 

To give thee of thy just demand. 

He could not be content without finding a in Kature to cveiy 

mood of his mind; and he docs find it. 

A man renowned for 

Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's honest feeling. 

Nothing is so easy and inviting as the of abuse and sarcasm; 

but it IS a paltry and unprofitable contest. 

ANTICIPATE, ANTICIPATION (page 71) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the two contrasted senses of anticipated 2. Which is now the 
more common^ 3. How doep anticipate differ from expect? from 
hope^ from apprehend^ 4. How does anticipation differ from pre- 
sentiment ^ from apprehension? from foreboding? 6 . What special ele- 
ment is involved in foretaste f How do foresight and forethought go 
beyond the meaning of anticipation? 

EXAMPLES 

Then some leaped overboard with fearful yell, 

As eager to their grave. 

England every man to do his duty. 

These arc portents; but yet I , X hope. 

They do not point on me. 

Tf I know your sect, I your argument 

The happy oi a renewed existence in company with the spirits 

of the just. 

ANTIPATHY (page 72) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How is antipathy to be distinguished from dislike? from antagonism? 
from aversion^ 2. What is uncongeniality? How docs it differ from 
antipathy? Which is positive? and which negative? 

EXAMPLES 

Christianity is the solvent of all race . 

From my soul I loathe 

All affectation , ’tis my perfect scorn, object of my implacable — 

ANTIQUE (page 72) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what does amtique refer? antiquated? 2. Is the difference between 
them a matter of time? Give examples. 3. Can a modem building be 
antiquated? Can it be antique? 4. What is the significance of quaint? 
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EXAMPLES 

My copper lamps, at any rate, 

For being true ^ I bought. 

I do love these rums, 

We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history. 


ANXIETY (page 73) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is anodety in the primary sense? Is it mental or physical? 2. How 
does ainoAety diflfer from anguish^ 3. What kind of possiVihty does 
anscmty always suggest? 4. How does it differ from apprehension, 
fear, dread, etc., in this regard? 6. What is worry? fretftdiiessf 6. 
Does perplexity involve armety? 

EXAMPLES 

Yield not to for the future, weep not for the past. 

Superstition invested the slightest incidents of life with needless — . 

IS harder than work, and far less profitable. 


APATHY (page 74) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is apathy? How does it differ from the Saxon word unfeeling- 
ness? from xudifference? from insensxhility? from unconcern? 3. How 
does stoicisin differ from apathy? 

EXAMPLES 

In lazy ’-'t stoics boast 

Their virtue fixed: ^tis fixed as in a frost. 

At length the morn and cold came. 

He bank into a from which it was impossible to arouse him. 


APOLOGY (page 75) 

QUESTIONS 

X. What chaxige of meaning has apology undergone? 2. What does an 
apology now always imply? 3. How does an apology differ from an 
excuse? 4. Which of these words may refer to the future? 5. Hov? 
does confession differ from apology? 

EXAMPLES 

- ■ ' only account for that which they do not alter. 

Beauty is its own for being. 

There is no refuge from but suicide; and suicide is 
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APPARENT (page 76) 

QUESTIONS 

Wk&t two oontra&ted saixses ari&e from tlio root moaxung of apparel f 
2. What Is implied whea we spoal: of appcsreni kladae&B or apparew 
nogleot? 3. How do prommabU and proiahU diffw? 4, What impli- 
cation IS conveyed in Beeminp? “What do we suggest when wo Rj>e«k 
of ‘'seeming innocence”? 

EXAMPLES 

It is not that the students will attempt to break the rules again 

It is not yet what his motive could have been in committing 

such an offense. 

It ig that something has been omitted which was essential to 

complete the construction. 

APPETITE (page 80) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Of what kind of demands or impulses is appetite ordinarily used? 2, 
What demands or tendencies are included in pasmon? 3. What is 
implied by passioTis and appetites when used as contrasted terms ? 

EXAMPLES 

Govern well thy ^ lest sm 

Surprise theot ai^id her black attendant Death. 

Take heed lest away 

Thy judgment to do aught which else free will 
Would not admit. 


APPORTION (page 82) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the special significance of apportion by which it is distinguished 
from aXlot, ctesign, distribute^ oi divide t 2. What is the significance 
of dispense in the transitive use? 3. What is it to appropriate f 

EXAMPLES 

Eepresentatives are — — among the several states according to the 
population. 

The treasure was and their shares duly - - ■ " among the 

captors. 


APPROXIMATION (page 88) 

QUESTIONS 

*1. What is an approadmation in the mathematical sense? 2» How etoso an 
approach to exactness and certainty does approximation imply? 3* 
How does approximation differ from reaemllanoe and similarity t from 
approach^ 4. How does approximation as regards the dttHs of ob- 
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Jeoti to wliioh it !i applied, differ from 7ieamB99, neighborhood, of 
propinquity f 

EXAMPLES 

have to be content trltb — to a solutioa. 

■Without faith, there is no real to Qtod, 

Wit oonstets in knowing the '*■ of things which differ, and the 
difference of things which are alike. 


ARMS (page 83) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the difference between arms and armor t 2. In what connection 
18 armor used in modem warfare! 

EXAMPLES 

on clashing brayed 

Horrible discord. 

There is constant rivalry between irresistible projectiles and impene- 
trablo 

ARMY (page 84) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the essentials of an armyf 2. Is an army large or small! 3. 
What term would be applied to a multitude of armed men without 
order or organization! 4. In what sense is host used! legioni 

EXAMPLES 

jor the IS a school in which the miser becomes generous, and 

the generous, prodigal; miserly soldiers are like monsters, but very rarely 
seen. 

The stiU-disoordant wavering 

ARRAIGN (page 84) 

QUESTIONS 

1, To what kind of proceedings do indict and arrcAgn apply! 2. How is 
one indicted? How arraiynedf 3, How do these words differ from 
charge? accuse? censure? 

EXAMPLES 

The criminal was — for trial for his offenses. 

Eeligion does not or exclude unnumbered pleasures, hannlesaly 

pursued. 

ARTIFICE (page 88) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What Is an arHfleef a device? ffmesset 2. In what sense are cftsat, 
maneuver, and imposture always used? S. In what sense is trhh 
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commonly used? 4, What is a frmdf 6. Is wile used in a good or 
a bad sense? 6. Does the good or the bad sense commonly attach to 
the words artifice, contrivance, ruse, blind, device, and finesse f 

EXAMPLES 

Those who can not gain their ends by force naturally resort to — 

The enemy were decoyed from their defenses by a skilful 

Quips and cranks and wanton . 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 

Whoever has even once become notorious by base — even if ho 
speaks the truth, gains no behef. 

ARTIST (page 89) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is an artist? an artisan? 2. What is an artificer f How related to 
artist and artisan? 

EXAMPLES 

The power depends on the depth of the * 8 mhighl of thrit objcTt 

he contemplates. 

Infuse into the purpose with which you follow the various employments 
and professions of life the sense of beauty, and you arc transformed at 

once from an into an 

If too many turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quantity of 

that business divided among them all may afford too small a share for each. 


ASK (page 90) 

QUESTIONS 

1. For what class of objects does one ask? For what does he beg? 2. How 
do entreat and beseech compare with ask? 3. What is the special 
sense of implore? of supplicate? 4. How are crave and request dis* 
tinguished? pray and petition? 6 . What kind ot caking is implied 
in demand? in require? How do these two words differ from one 
another ? i 

EXAMPLES 

We, ignorant of ourselves, 

often onr own harms, which the wise powers 

Deny us for our good : so we find profit, 

By losing of our prayers. 

The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few: ^ ■ ye there* 
fore the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest. 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door, 

A beggar — ■■ that never begg’d before. 

Be not afraid to ; to is right, 

, if thou canst, with hope; but ever > 

Though hope be weak or sick with long delay; 

in the darkness, if there bo no light, 
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ASSOCIATE, w. (page 91) 

QUESTIONS 

1 What does associate imply, as used officially? What when used in popular 
language? 2, Do we speak of associates in crime or wrong? What 
words are preferred in such connection? (See synonyms for aooes- 
EOBY.) 3. Is companion used m a good or bad sense? 4. How does 
it differ in u&« from associate t 5. What is the signiff canoe of peefi 
comrade f consort! 

EXAMPLES 

His best innocence and health. 

And his best riches ignorance of wealth. 

The accepted Napoleon’s abdication. 

The leader in the plot was betrayed by his ■ ■ % 

ASSUME (page 93) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Does assume apply to that which is rightfully or wrongfully taken? 2. 
In what use does assume correspond with arrogate and usurp! 3, 
How do arrogate and usurp differ from each other ? How does assume 
differ from postulate as regards debate or reasoning of any kind! 

EXAMPLES 

Wherefore do I 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign. 

a virtue if you have it not. 

For well we know no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our scepter, 

Unless he do profane, steal, and . 


ASSURANCE (page 93) 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is assUfTanoe in the good sense? 2. What is assurance in the bad 
sense? S. How does assurance compare with impudence! with ef- 
frontery ! 

EXAMPLES 


Let us draw near with a true heart in full — of faith. 

Some wicked wits have libeVd all the fair. 

With matchless they style a wife 

The dear-bought curse, and lawful plague of life. 
With brazen — — he denied the most indisputable facts. 


ASTUTE (page 94) 

QUESTIONS 

X. From what language is acute derived ? What is its distinctive sense ? 2. 
From what language is Iceen derived? What does it distinctively de- 
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note? 3. From wliat language le astute derived^ and what was Its 
original meaning? 4* In present use what doos aetuU add to the 
msaning of acute or keen? d. What d<»fl a^ute imply regarding tlw 
nltORdoE purpoea or eildeot of thg p&rmn wiio Ig tsredxtnd wtttt itt 

EXAMPLUft 

You statesmen are so in forming sehomes! 

He taketh the wise in their own ness. 

The most reasoner may he deluded, when he practises sophistry 

upon himself. 


ATTACHMENT (page 97) 

QUESTIONS 

What is attachTnent? How does it differ from adherence or adhesion? from 
a;ffect%onf from inclination? from regard? 

EXAMPLES 

Talk not of wasted , never was wasted. 

You do not weaken your for your family by cultivating "— ■■■« 

beyond its pale, but deepen and intensify it. 


ATTACK, ' 0 . & n. (pages 98, 99) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What special element is involved in the moaning of attack? 2. How do 
assail and assault differ? 3. What is it to encounter? how docs this 
word compare with attack? How does attack differ from aggression? 

EXAMPLES 

We see time’s furrows on another’s brow, 

And death intrench’d, preparing his ; 

How few themselves in that just mirror eool 
Who ever knew Truth put to the worse m a free and open — — 

Roger Wilhams the spirit of intolerance, the doctrine of perse- 

eution, and never his persecutors. 


ATTAIN (page 99) 

QUESTIONS 

L What kind of a word is attaint and to what does it point? 2. How 
does attain differ from obtain? from achieve? 8« How does oHatn 
differ from procure? 

EXAMPLES 

The heights by great men — and kept 

Were not by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 
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Our doubts are traitors^ 

Aud make us lose the food oft ittlght 
By fourlng to attempt 


ATTITUDE (page 100) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does posiUon as regards the human body differ from att(t‘ud€, 
posture, or pose^ 2. Do the thiee latter woids apply to the living or 
the dead? 3. What is the distinctive sense of atttticdef Is it con- 
seious or unconscious? 4. How does posture differ from attitude? 6- 
What IS the distinctive sense of pose? How does it differ from, and 
how docs it agree with attitude and posture? 

EXAMPLES 

Tho ufafaumed indicated great indignation because of the insult 

implied. 

The was giaoeful and pleasing. 


ATTRIBUTE, v. (page 100) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What suggestion is often involved in attribute f 2. How docs attrihuJU 
differ from refer and menhe^ 3 Is charge <in this connection) used 
in the favorable or unfavorable sense* 

EXAMPLES 

ye greatness unto our 0od. 

Ho unworthy motives which proved a groundless charge. 


ATTRIBUTE, (page 101) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the derivation and the inherent meaning of quality? 2. What is 
an attnbutef 8 . Which of the above words expresses what neoeB* 
sarily belongs to the subject of which it is said to be an attribute or 
quality? 4. What is the derivation and distinctive sense of property? 
5, How does property ordinarily differ from quality? 6 . In what 
usage do property and quality become exact synonyms^ and how are 
properties then distinguished? 

EXAMPLES 

His ficoptor shows the force of temporal power, 

The to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth ait the dread and fear of kings. 

Nothing endures but personal — — s. 
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AVARICIOUS (page 104) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How do avaridoua and covetous differ from miserlp, nigaardly, parsimo' 
mous, and penurious f 2. Of what maltcrs are greedy and stingy 
used 9 How do they differ from each other? 

EXAMPLES 

I am not for gold; 

Nor care 1 who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear. 

It is better to be content with such thmgs as yo havt than to become 
• ' and in accumulating. 


AVENGE, (page 104) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to avenge f 2. IIow does avenge differ from revenge? 8. 
Which word would be used of an act of God? 4. Is retaliate used in 
the sense of avenge or of revenge? 

EXAMPLES 

0, that the vain remorse, which must chastise 
Crimes done, had but as loud a voice to warn 

As its keen sting is mortal to 

I lost mine eye laying the prize aboard, 

And therefore to it, shalt thou die. 


AVOW (page 105) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Which words of this group refer exclusively to one's own knowledge or 
action? 2. What is the distinctive sense of aver? ct avouch? of avow? 
3. How do avouch and avow differ from aver in construction? 4. Is 
avow used m a good or a bad sense? What docs it imply of others’ 
probable feeling cr action? 6. How docs avow compare with confess? 

EXAMPLES 

And, but herself, no parallel. 

The child — his fault and was pardoned by his parent 


AWFUL (page 106) 

QUESTIONS 

1 To what matters should awful properly be restricted? 2. Is aw/ttl al- 
ways interchangeable with alarming or terrible? with disagrssaibU or 
annoying? 

EXAMPLES 

'Then must it bo an thing to die. 

The silent falling of the snow is to me one of the most thtugs 

in nature. 
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AWKWARD (page 106) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the derivation and original meaning of awkward f of clumsy^ 
2. To vrhat, therefore, does awkward primarily refer? and to what 
clumsy? 3. Is a draft-horse distinctively awkward or clumsy? 4* 
Give some metaphorical uses of awkward. 

EXAMPLES 

Though ho was ^ he was kindly. 

The apprentice was not only , but , and had to be taught 

over and over again the same methods. 

The young girl stood in a way, looking in at the showy shop- 

windows. 


AXIOM (page 107) 

QUESTIONS 

1 In what do axiom and truism agree? 2. In what do they differ? 3 
How do they compare in interest and utibty? 

EXAMPLES 

It is almost an that those who do most for the heathen abroad 

are most liberal for the heathen at home. 

Trifling s clothed in great, swelling words of vanity. 


BABBLE (page 107) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what class do most of the words in this group belong? Why are 
they so called? 2 What is the special signitioance of blab and blurt? 
How do they differ from each other m use? 3. What is chat? 4 
How does prattling differ from chatting? 6. In what sense is jabber 
used? How does it compare with chatter? 

EXAMPLES 

“The crane,” I said, “may of the crane. 

The dove may of the dove.” 

Two women sat contentedly ^ing, one of them amusing a — ■ — ■ 

ing babe. 


BANISH (page 110) 

QUESTIONS 

1, From what land may one be banished? From what expatriated or 
exiled? 2. By whom may one be said to be banished? by whom ex- 
patriated or exiled? 3. Which of these words is of widest import? 
Give examples of its metaphorical use. 
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BANK (page Ul) 

QDSSTIOKS 

1. What iG a beach f a coast 9 2. Hcfw does each oi the above woids di£?ez 
from hanhf 3. What is the distinctive sense of strand f In what 
style of writing is it most commonly used? What are the dis- 
tinctive senses of edge and brhi.lc9 


BANTER (page 112) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is hemterf 2. How is badiage distinguished from banter t raillery 
from both? 3. What is the distinctive sense of irony? 4. Is irony 
kindly or the reverse? badinage? banter? 5, What words of this 
group are distinctly hostile? 6. Is ridicule or dension the stronger 
word? What is the distinction between the two? between satire and 
sarcasm? between chaffs jeenng, and mochery? 


BARBAROUS (page 113) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the meaning of barbarian? 2. What is the added significance 
of barbaric? 3. How does barbarous in general use differ from both 
the above words? 4. What special element is commonly implied in 
savage? 6. In what less opprobrious sense may barbarous and savage 
be used? Give instances. 

EXAMPLES 

A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her sons 

Came like a deluge on the South. 

Or when the gorgeous Bast, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings pearl and gold. 

It is most true, that a natural and secret hatred and aversion toward 

society, m any man, hath somewhat of the beast 

Thou art bought and sold among those of any wit like a — - slave. 


BARRIER (page 113) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is a bar? and what is its purpose? 2, "What is a harrisrf 3. 
Which word is ordinarily applied to objects of great extent? 4. 
Would a mountain range be termed a bar or a, harrisrf 5. What 
distinctive name is given to a mass of sand across the mouth ^ 
river or harbor? 
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BATTLE (page 114) 

QUESTIONS 

1* What is the general meaning of conflict f 2. What is a battle f 3. How 
long may a battle last? 4. On how many fields may one battle he 
f ought? 6. How does engagement differ from battle f How does 
combat differ? action? akirmiehf fight? 


BEAUTIFUL (page 116) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS necessary to constitute an object or a person beautiful? 2. Can 
beautiful he iraid of that which is harsh and nigged, however grand? 
3. How IS beautiful related to our powers of appreciation? 4. How 
does pretty compare with beautiful? handsome? 5. What does favr 
denote? comely? picturesque? 

EXAMPLES 

I pray thee, 0 God, that I may he within. 

A happy youth, and their old age is and free. 

'Twas sung, how they were in their lives 

And m their death had not divided been. 

How has the day been, how bright was the sun. 

How lovely and joyful the course that he run. 

Though he rose in a mist when his race he began 
And there followed some droppings of rain I 


BECOMING (page 117) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the meaning of becoming? of decent? of suitable? 2. Can that 
which is worthy or beautiful in itself ever be otherwise than hecom- 
ing or suitable? Give instances. S. What is the meaning of fit? 
How does it differ from fitting or beftUmg? 

EXAMPLES 
A merrier man, 

Within the hmit of mirth, 

I never spent an hour's talk withaL 
Still govern thou my song, 

Urania, and audience find, though few. 

Indeed, left nothing for your purpose 

Untouch’d, slightly handled, m discourse. 

In such a time as this, it is not 

That every nice offense should hear his comment 
How could money he better spent than in erecting » building 

for the greatest library In the country? 
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BEGINNING (page 118) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what language is beginmng derived? commencemeiitf How do the 
two words differ in application and use? Give mfctanccs, 2. What 
18 an ongxnf a eoxcreef a nse? 3. How ore founts fountaxn, and 
spring used in the figurative sense? 

EXAMPLES 

Por learning is the pure 

Out from which all glory springs. 

Truth is the — of every good to gods and men. 

Courage, the mighty attribute of powers above* 

By which those great in war are great m lovo; 

The of all brave acts is seated here. 

Zt can not be that Besdemona should long continue her love to the 
Moor, nor ho his to her; it was a violent — — , and thou shalt see an 
answerable sequestration. 

Xn the God created the heaven and ihe earth. 


BEHAVIOR (page 119) 

QtJHSTIONS 

L. How do behavior and conduct differ? 2. What is the special sense of 
carriage f of bearing f demeanor f 3. What is manner f manners f 

EXAMPLES 

Our thoughts and our are our own. 

0ood are made up of petty sacrifices. 


BENEVOLENCE (page 120) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the original distinction between benevolence and beneficence t 
2. In what sense is benevolenee now most commonly used? 3. What 
words are commonly used for benevolence in the original sense! 4. 
What was the original sense of charity 1 the present popular sense? 
6 » What of humanity t generosity t liberality t philanthropy t 

EXAMPLES 

— ■ - is a virtue of the heart, and not of the hands. 

The secrets of hfe are not shown except to and likeness* 

BIND (page 121) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the distinctive sense of MtuZf 2. What is the special meaning 
of tie 9 3. In how general a sense is fasten used? 4« Wb4ch of the 
^bove three words is ube4 a figurative sense? 
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EXAMPLES 

Shat, shut the door, good John! fatigu'd, I said; 
up knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead. 
Adjust our lives to loss, make friends with pain, 

aU our shattered hopes and bid them bloom again- 


BITTER (page 122) 

QUESTIONS 

1 * How may acid, hitter, and acrid be distinguished? pungent? caustic? 2. 
In metaphorical use, how are harsh and hitter distinguished? 3. 
What IS the special significance of caustic? 4. Give examples of these 
words in their various uses. 


BLEACH (page 122) 

QUESTIONS 

1 . How do hlea/ih and blanch differ from whiten? from each others 
EXAMPLES 

You can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When mine is with fear. 

We let the years go: wash them clean with tears, 
Leave them to out in the open day. 


BLEMISH (page 124) 

QUESTIONS 

1 , What is a blemish? 2. How docs it differ from a flaw or taint? 3. 
What is a defect? a fault? 4. Which words of this group are natural* 
ly applied to reputation, and which to character? 

EXAMPLES 

Every page enclosing in the midst 

A square of text that looks a little 

The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Oaosar was ambitious: 

If it wore so, it was a grievous w 


BLUFF (page 125) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what sense are bluff, frank, and open used? 2. In what sense are 
Hunt, hrusk, rough, and ntde employed? 
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EXA3MCPLBS 

There are to whom my satire seems too 

Stout once a month they march, a ■' bead 
■A|iA ever bub in tim * ^ ol needt ob h^Ti i d r 


BOUNDARY (page 126) 

QtJBSTIONS 

1. What is the original sense o{ "boundary 9 2. How does it differ in usage 
from hound or hounds f 3. In what style and sense is houm usedT 
4. What is the distinctive meaning of edge? 

EXAMPLES 
So these lives . . . 

Parted by s strong, but drawing nearer and nearer* 

Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the other. 

In worst extremes, and on the perilous 
Of battle. 


BRAVE (page 127) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does bravo differ from courageous? 2. What is the special sense of 
adventurous t of bold 9 of ohivaXrous? 3. How do those words differ 
from venturesotnef 4. What is especially denoted by fearless and in- 
trepidf 5. What does vediant tell of results? 3. What ideas are com- 
bined in heroic f 

EXAMPLES 

A — man is also full of faith. 

Fir’d at first sight with what the Muse imparts, 

In youth we tempt the heights of Arts. 

Thy danger chiefly lies in acting well; 

No crime’s so great as to excoL 


BUSINESS (page 133) 

questions 

L What is the distinctive meaning of barter? 2. What doos business add 
to the meaning of barter? 3. What is occupation? Is it broader 
than business? 4. What is a vocation? 6. What (in the strict sense) 
is an avocaiton? 6, What is implied in profession? pursuit? 7, What 
is a transaction? 8 . How does trade differ from commerce? 9 . What 
is uorh? 10. What is an orC m the industrial sense? a craft? 

EXAMPLES 


A man must serve his thne to every — 
We turn to dust, and all our mightiest 


•9 die too. 
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CALCULATE (page 136) 

QUESTIONS 

1, do yon distinguish between count and ealotUatef compute^, reckon, 
and estimated 2. 'Which is used mostly with regard to future prob- 
abihties? 3. Do we use compute or estimate of numbers exaotiiy 
known? 4. Of compute, calcvZate, and estimate, which is used with 
especial reference to the future? 

EXAMPLES 

There were 4,046 men in the district, by actual 

The time of the eclipse was to a second. 

We ask them to ■ approximately the cost of the building. 

CALL (page 136) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the distinctive meaning of caUf 2. Do we ever apply beUov> 
and roar to human sounds? 3. Can you give more than one sense of 
cryf Are shout and scream more or less expressive than caUf 5, 
Which of the words in this group are necessarily and which ordinarily 
applied to articulate utterance? Which rarely, if ever, so used! 

EXAMPLES 

for the robin redbreast and the wren. 

The pioneers could hear the savages outside. 

I my servant and he came. 

The captain ' in a voice of thunder to the helmsman, “Put your 

helm hard aportl“ 

CALM (page 137) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what classes of objects or states of mind do we apply oalmt coUeeiiedt 
quiet f placid? serene? still? tranquil? 2. Do the antonyms hoisteroua, 
excited, ruffled, turbulent, and wHd, also apply to the same? 3. Can 
you contrast calm and quiet? 4. How many of the preceding ad- 
jectives can be applied to water? 5. How does composed differ from 
calm? 

EXAMPLES 

The possession of a - - " conscience is an estimable blessing. 

The water is said to be always in the ocean depths. 

■ ■' on the listening ear of night 

Pall heaven's melodious strains. 


CANCEL (page 138) 

QUESTIONS 

t. What is the difference in method involved in the verbs cancel, efaoe, 
erase, expunge, and obliterate? 2, Which suggest the most complete 
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removal of all trace of a writing t 3. How do the figurative uses of 
these words compare with the literal? 4. Is it poshible to ohliieraU 
or effac$ that which has heen previously canceled or eraitedf 

EXAMPLES 

It is practically impossible to clean a postage-stamp that has been 

properly so that it can be used again. 

With the Bid of a sharp penknife the blot was quickly . 

By lapse of time and elemental action, the inscription had become com- 
pletely 


CANDID (page 139) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what class of things do wo apply aboveboard f candid? fair? frank? 
honest? sincere? transparent? 2. Can you state the similarity be- 
tween artless, guileless, naive, simple, and unsophisticated? How do 
they differ as a class from the woids above referred to? 3. How 
does it happen that “To be frank,” or “To be candid” often precedes 
the utterance of something disagreeable? 

EXAMPLES 

The sophistry was so — as to disgust the assembly. 

A, T. Stewart relied on dealing as the secret of mercantile suc- 

cess 

^ — man will not steal or defraud. 

she seems with artful care 

Affecting to he unaffected. 


CARE (page 141) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the special difference between care and anxiety? 2. Wherein 
does care differ from caution? solicitude from anxiety? Ufaichfulness 
from wariness? 3. Can you give some of the sonsee of care? 4. Is 
concern as strong a term as anxiety? 5. What is dreumspeeixonf 
precaution? heed? 

EXAMPLES 

Take her up tenderly, lift her with — . 

A military commander should have as much ' " as bravery* 

The invaders fancied themselves so secure against attack that they had 
not taken the to station sentinels. 


CARICATURE (page 143) 

QUESTIONS 

What is the distinctive meaning of caricature? 2, What Is the spedsi 
difference between parody and travesty? between both and burlesque? 
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3. To what IS caricatwe mostly confined? 4. How do miw^ry and 
imitation differ? 5, la an extravaganza an exaggeration^ 

EXAMPLES 

The eagle nose of the general was magnified in every artistes — » 
His laughable reproduction of the great actor's vagaries was a clever 
hit of 

If It be not lying to say that a fox’s tail is four feet long, it is certainly 
a huge 


CARRY (page 144) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what sgrt of objects do we apply hear? carry? move? take? 2, 
What kinds of force or power do we indicate by convey, lift, transmit, 
and transport? 3. What is the distinction between bring and carry? 
between carry and bear? 4. What does lift mean? 6 Can you give 
some figurative uses of carry? 

EXAMPLES 

The strong man can 1,000 pounds with apparent ease. 

Napoleon always endeavored to the war into the enemy’s terri- 

tory. 

It was found necessary to — the coal overland for a distance of 
SOO miles. 

My punishment is greater than I can — 

CATASTROPHE (page 145) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a catastrophe or cataclysm ^ 2, Is a catastrophe also necessarily 
a calamity or a disaster? 3. Which word has the broader meaning, 
disaster or calamity? 4. Does misfortune suggest as serious a condi- 
tion as any of the foregoing? 6. How does a mishap compare with a 
catastrophe, a calamity, or a disaster? 6. Give some chief antonyms 
of the above 

EXAMPLES 

War and pestilence are properly , while the loss of a battle may 

a , but not a 

jPortune is not satisfied with inflicting one 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s in his morning face. 

The failure of the crops of two successive years proved an ixreparabla 
' to the emigrants. 

CAUSE (page 146) 

QtTESTIONS 

1. What is the central distinction between antecedent and eause? 2. How 
are the words cause, condition, and occasion illustrated by the fall oi 
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an avalanche? 3. And the antonyms ctyns^quencef effect i outgrowth f 
result f 4. What are causahty and causalAon^ 6. How are origin 
and source related to cause 9 

EXAMPLES 

Where there is on effect there must be also a 

It is necessary to know something of the of a man before we 

can safely trust him. 

The — of the river was found to be a small lake among the hills. 

What was given as the of the quarrel was really but the ' '■ ■■ ■ . 


CHAGRIN (page 161) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What feelings are combined in chagnnf 2. How do you distinguish be- 
tween chagrin, disappointmentf humiliation, mortification, and shame f 
8. Which involves a sense of having done wrong? 

EXAMPLES 

The king’s at the limitations imposed upon him was painfully 

manifest. 

He is not wholly lo.st who yet can blush from — -w 
Hope tells a flattering tale, 

DelusivOi vam and hollow, 

Ahl let not hope prevail, 

I^egt follow. 


CHANGE (page 162) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the distinction between change and exchange? Are they ever 
used as equivalent, and how? 2. Can you distinguish between modify 
and qualify? 

EXAMPLES 

The tailor offered to the armholes of the coat. 

We requested the pianist to his music by introducing a few 

popular tunes. 

We often fail to recognize the actor who his costume between 

the acts. 


CHARACTER (page 153) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How do you distinguish between cha/racter and reputation? con/rtitution 
and disposition? 2. Is nature a broader word than any of the pre- 
ceding? 3. If so, why? 

EXAMPLES 

The philanthropist's for charity is often a grout souroo of annoy- 

ance to him. 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, for ’tis their —— — ^ to 
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Misfortune may cause the loss of friends and reputation, yet if tba man 
lias pot yielded to wrong, his is superior to loss or change* 


CHOOSE (page 157) 

QUESTIONS 

QU What are the shades of difference hetween choose, evil, elect, pich, prefer, 
and select f 2. Also between the antonyms cast away, decUjie, dismiss, 
refuse, repudiate? 3. Does select imply more care or judgment than 
choose ^ 

EXAMPLES 

The prettiest flowers had all been 

Jacob was to Esau, though he was the younger. 

When a man deliberately to do wrong, there is little hope for 

him. 

CIRCUMSTANCE (page 158) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what classes of things do we apply accompaniment? ccncomitani? ctr- 
cumstam.ee ? event? fact? incident? occurrence? situation? 2. Can 
you give some instances of the use of circumstance? 3. Is it a word 
of broader meaning than incident? 

EXAMPLES 

The that there had been a fire was proved by the smoke- 

blackened walls. 

Extreme provocation may be a mitigating in a case of homicide. 


CLASS (page 159) 

QUESTIONS 

1* How does a class differ from a caste? 2. In what connection is rank 
used! order? 3. What is a coterie? How does it differ from a digue? 

EXAMPLES 

An was formed for the relief of the poor and needy of the city. 

A select met at the residence of one of the leading men of the 

city. 

There is a struggle of the masses against the ■■ ■■■ 


CLEAR (page 161) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does clear originally signify? 2. How does clear differ from trans- 
parent as regards a substance that may be a medium of vision? 8. 
With what meaning is clear used of an object apprehended by the 
senses, as an object of sight or hearing? 4. What does distinct sig 
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nify? 5. What is plain f 6. What special sense does this word always 
retain? How does transparent differ from translucent f 7 What do 
hbcid and peUuc*d signify ? 8. What is the special force of Umpidf 


CLEVER (page 162) 

QUBSTIONa 

1. What is the meaning of clever as used in England! 2. What was the 
early New England usage? 3. What is to he said of the use of smart 
and sharps 4. What other words of this group arc preferable to clever 
in many of its uses? 

EXAMPLES 

His hiief experience in the department had made him very — In 

rhe work now assigned him. 

She was especially — in song. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will bo '? 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 

And so make life, death, and the vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 


COMPANY (page 164) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Prom what is company derived? What is its primary meaning? 2. For 
what are those associated who constitute a company f Is tluur usso* 
ciation temporary or permanent? 3. What is the difference between 
assemblage and assembly 1 4. What is a conclave t a eonvoeaXxonf a 
convention? 6 What are the characteristics of a group? 6 . To 
what use is congregation restricted? How docs meeting agree with and 
differ from it? 

EXAMPLES 

Far from the madding ’s ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray. 

The room contained a large - - of miscellaneous objects. 

A fellow that ma>"8 no figure in . 

A groat had met, but without organizotion or oflflcors. 

If ye inquire anything concerning other matters, it shall be determined 
in a lawful . 


COMPEL (page 165) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to compel? 2. What does force imply? 3. What is the espe- 
cial significance of coerce? 4. What does constrain imply? In what 
favorable sense is it used? 

EXAMPLES 

Even if we were not willing, they possessed the power of ni 

to do justice. 
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Employers may their employees into voting as they demand, 

hut for the secret ballot. 

These considerations us to aid them to the utmost of our power. 


COMPLAIN (page 165) 

QUESTIONS 

1. By what is complaining prompted? murmuring^ repining ^ 2. Which 

hnds outward expression, and which is limited to the mental act! S. 
To whom docs one complain, in the formal sense of the word! 4. 
With whom does one remonstrate t 

EXAMPLES 

It is not pleasant to live with one who is constantly — ing. 

The dog gave a low which frightened the tramp away. 

COMPLEX (page 166) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does complex differ from compound? from composite? 2. What is 
heterogeneous? conglomerate? 3. How does complicated differ from 
intricate? from involved? 

CONSCIOUS (page 173) 

QUESTIONS 

1 Of what things is one aware? of what is he conscious^ 2. How doer 
sensille compare with the above-mentioned, words? 3. What does 
sensible indicate regarding the emotions that would not be expressed 
by conscious? 

EXAMPLES 

To bo that you are ignorant is a great step to knowledge. 

They are now it would have been better to resist the first 

temptation. 

He was of a stealthy step and a hulk dimly visible through the 

darkness, 

CONSEQUENCE (page 173) 

QUESTIONS 

X, How does consequence differ from effect? both from result? 2. How do 
recoXl and issue compare? 3. In what sense is consequence used! 

CONTAGION (page 174) 

QUESTIONS 

X. To what is contagion now limited by the beet tuedloel usage! 2. To 
what is the term infection appli?^t 
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thurUig thd jdagtio m Lacidoii porbauft 'talked in tha middle ni the 
iiseeu fbr itnx of the from the houses. 

The mob thiidcs by for the most part, oatching au opinion like 

a <!Qld. 

ITo pefitflence is so much to he dreaded as the of bod example. 


CONTINUAL (page 175) 

QtTESTIOlTS 

1. How does continuous differ from contxnualf incessant from ceaseless t 
Give examples. 


CONTRAST (page 175) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How is ccntTosi related to compare? 2. What are the special senses of 
differentiate, discriminate and distinguish^ 

CONVERSATION (page 176) 

QUESTIONS 

t. What is the essential meaning of conversation f 2. How does conversU' 
Hon differ from talh^ 3. How is discourse related to conversation f 
What are the special senses of dialogue and colloquy f 

EXAMPLES 

There can be no with a great genius, who does all the 

— — ^ing, 

Nor wanted sweet , the banquet of the mind. 


CONVEY (pag« 177) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what do convey, transmit, and transport agree? What is the distinctive 
sense of convey 1 2, To what class of objects does transport refort 

3. To what class of objects do transfer, transmit, and convey apply f 
4* Which is the prodominant sense of the latter words? 

CRIMINAL (page 178) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What Is the distinctive meaning of orfminal? How does it differ t>#m 
iHegdl or mlawfutf 2, What is felonious f flagitious t 8, What is the 
primary meaning of iniquitous? 4. Is an iniquitous act necessarily 
criminal? 
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DANGER (page ISO) 

QUESTIOHS 

1. WlL&t tl:u9 distinctive maaning cf danger? 2. Bdes dOA^ger er peril 
suggest tbe more immedjate evil? 3* Jder/r asre ieopard^ and vveh 
distinguislied from danger and pertl^ 

EXAMPLES 

Delay always breeds 

The careful nder avoids running — iB. 

Stir, at your - - 1 


DECAY (page 181 ) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What sort of things decay ? putrefy f rot ^ 2, What is the essential differ- 
ence between decay and decompose f 

EXAMPLES 

The flowers wither, the tree’s trunk — . 

The water was by the electric current. 

DECEPTION (page 181 ) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How IS deceit distinguished from deception f from guile i fraud? lying? 
hypocrisy? 2. Do all of these apply to conduct as well as to speedx? 
3. Is deception ever innocent? 4. Have craft and cunning always a 
moral element ? 5. How is dissimulainon distinguished from duplicity f 

EXAMPLES 

The of his conduct was patent to afl. 

It was a matter of self . 

The judge decided it to be a case of 


DEFINITION (page 184) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Which is the more exact, a definition or a description? 2. What must 
a definition include, and what must it exclude? 3. What must a 
description include? 4. In what respect has irdsrpretation a wider 
meaning than translddon? 0. How does an eaplivnaition compare with 
an eapoeiHon? 

EXAMPLES 

A prompt ' of the difficulty prevented a quarrel 

The of scenery was admirable. 

The seer gave an of the dream. 

Many a controversy may bo instantly ended by a clear — — — — of terms. 
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DELIBERATE (page 185) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What ara the chief distinctions between deliberate? consult f consider? 
meditate? reflect? 2.. Do large gatherings of people conmltt or med%‘ 
tatSf or deliberate? 3. Do we reflect on things past or things to 
come! 4. How many persons are necessarily implied in consult, con- 
fer, and debate as commonly used! in dehheraie, consider, ponder, 
reflect? in meditate? 6 . What idea of time is implied in deliberate? 

EXAMI>LES 

The matter was carefully m all its bearings. 

The legislature for several days. 


DELUSION (page 187) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the essential difference between illusion and delusion? How 
does hallucination differ from both! 2. Which word is used especially 
of objects of Sight! 

EXAMPLES 

The of the sick are sometimes pitiful. 

In the soft light the was complete. 


DEMONSTRATION (page 188) 

QUESTIONS 

1, To what kind of reasoning docs demonstration in the ftriet senBC apply! 
2. What is evidence? pi oof? 3. Wineh in the stronger term? 4. 
Which IS the more comprehensive? 

EXAMPLES 

The of the witness was so complete thsf no further > — 

was required. 

A mathematical must be final and oonoluaive. 


DESIGN (page 190) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the distinctive meaning of design? 2. What element Is proml* 
nent in intention? purpose? plan? 3. Does purpose suggest more* 
power to execute than design? 4 How does intent specifically differ 
from purpose? Which term do we fise with reference to the Divine 
Being ! 

EXAMPLES 

The architect's involved much detail 

Hell is paved with good , 
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It is the of the voter that decides how his ballot shall be counted. 

The of the Almighty can not be thwarted. 

The adaption of means to ends in nature clearly indicates a ■ ■ ■■ 
and so proves a ■■■ — ■ — c r. 


DESPAIR (page 191) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what order might despair, desperation, discouragement, and hopeless- 
ness follow, each as the result of the previous condition? 2. How 
does despondency especially differ from despair 1 

EXAMPLES 

The utter of their condition was apparent. 

In weak he abandoned all endeavor. 


DEXTERITY (page 192) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what is adroitness derived? From what dexterity f How might 
each be rendered? 2. How does adroitness differ in use from dex- 
terity f 3, From what is aptitude derived, and what does it signify? 
4. How does shiU differ from dexterity f Which can and which can 
not be communicated? 

EXAMPLES 

He had a natural ' for scientific investigation, and by long prac- 
tise gained an inimitable of manipulation. 

Hib in debate enabled him to evade or parry arguments or at- 

tacks which he could not answer. 

The of the host trained workman, can not equal the precision 

of a machine. 


DICTION (page 193) 

QUESTIONS 

1, Which is the more comprehensive word, diction, language, or phrase- 
ology f 2. What is the true meaning of verbiage f Should it ever be 
used as the equivalent of language or diction f 3. What is style f 
Bow does it compare with diction or language t 

EXAMPLES 

The of the discourpe was plain and emphatic. 

The of a written contract should be such as to prevent mis- 

understandings. 

The poetic of Milton is so exquisitely perfect that another word 

can scarcely ever he substituted for the one he has chosen without marring 
ths line. 
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DIFFERENCE (pa^e 194) 

QUESTIONS 

1. WMA ttioetly to teaBtles, tmd T^Wish ttSfo mattets ci jtxdgmcAt^ 

Maparitiyf or incmsieUncy? 2. "What do W 

toeim Tjy “a distinction without a difference"? 

EXAMPLES 

The proper should ho carefully observed m the use of "fihall" 

and “will." 

The between black and white is self-evident. 

The of our representatives* conduct with their promise is un- 

pardonable. 


DISCERN (page 196) 

QUESTIONa 

1. To what sort of objects do we apply hehold, discern, distinguish, observe, 
and see? 2. What do behold and distinguish suggest in addition to 
seeing ^ 

EXAMPLES 

With the aid of a great telescope wo may what stars are double. 

the upright man. 

Let us minutely the color of the goods. 

DISCOVER (page 196) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What 18 the distinctive meaning of detect? discover? invent? 2. How 
do discover and invent differ? 3, Is detect often used In a favorable 
sense? 

EXAMPLES 

An experienced policeman acquires wonderful skill in — — *ing orlm* 

Inals. 

Newton the law of gravitation. 

To - a machine, one must first understand the laws of mechanics. 

DISEASE (page 197) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What was the early and general meaning of skk and sichness in Eng- 
lish? 2. How long did that usage prevail? S, What la the present 
restriction upon the use of these words in England? What words are 
there commonly substituted? d* What is tho prevalent usage in the 
United States? 

EXAMPLES 

spread in the camp and proved deadlier than tho sword. 

The was found to be contagious. 
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It 18 not good mnners to taUc of one’s 


DO (page 198) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the most comprehensive word of this group? 2* In what sense 
are finish and complete used, and how are they discriminated from 
each other? 3. How do we discriminate between fulfil^ realize, effect, 
and executed perform and accomplish? accomplish and complete? 

EXAMPLES 

A duty has been , a work of gratitude and affection has been 

It IS wonderful how much con be by steady, plodding industry 

without brilliant talents. 

The work is not only grand in design but it is with the most 

■exquisite delicacy in every detail. 

It is the duty of the legislators to make laws, of the magistrates to 
them. 

Every one should labor to his duties faithfully, and the 

just expectations of those who have committed to him any trust. 


DOCTRINE (page 200) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what matters do we apply the word creed? doctrine? dogma? prin- 
cipled 2. Which is the more inclusive word? 3. Is dogma used 
favorably or unfavorably? 

EXAMPLES 

ITie rests either upon the authority of the Scriptures, or upon 

a decision of the Church 

A man may have upright 8 even while he disregards commonly 

received — s. 


DOUBT, V. (page 201) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Do we apply doubt, distrust, surmise, and suspect mostly to persons and 
things, or to motives and intentions? 2. Is mistrust used of persons 
or of things? 3. Is it used in a favorable or an unfavorable sense? 

EXAMPLES 

We do not that the earth moves around the sun. 

Nearly every law of nature was by man first then proved to 

be true. 

I my own heart, 

X that man from the outset. 
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DOUBT, n. (page 202) 

QUESTION’S 

1. To what class of objects do we apply disbelief? doubt? hesitation f mis 
ffwxng? 2. Which of these words most commonly implies an unfavor- 
able meaning? 3. What meaning has sheptieism as applied to re- 
ligious matters? 

EXAMPLES 

We feel no in giving our approval. 

The jury had s of his guilt 

We did all we could to further the enterprise, but still liad our s 

as to the outcome. 


DUPLICATE (page 206) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Can you give the distinction between a copy and a duplirafft a fae- 
s%mile, and an %m%tati>on? 2. What sort of a copy is a transcript f 

EXAMPLES 

The ‘ — of an organ by the violinist was perfect. 

This key is a , and will open the lock. 

The signature, was merely a printed 

DUTY (page 207) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Do we use duty and right of civil things? or business and obligation of 
moral things? 2. Does responsibility imply connection with any other 
person or thing? 

EXAMPLES 

I go because it is my 

We recognize a for the good conduct of our own children, but 

do we not also rest under some to society to exercise a good in- 

fluence over the children of others? 


EAGER (page 207) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the distinction between eager and earnest in the nature of the 
feeling implied? in the objects toward which it Is directed? 2. How 
does anxious in this acceptation differ from both eager and earnest f 

EXAMPLES 

Hark I the shrill trumpet sounds to horse I away! 

My soul’s in arms, and for the fray. 

I am in I will not equivocate; I will not excuse; I will not 

retreat a single inch, and I will be heard 1 

I am to hear of your welfare, and of the prospects of the enter- 

prise 
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EASE (page 208) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does oase denote, in the sense here considered? Does it apply to 
action or condition? 2. Is facility active or passive? reaaineJtA^ 3. 
What does ease imply, and to what may it be limited? 4. What dues 
facility imply? readiness? 6. To what is expertness limited? 

EXAMPLES 

He plays the violin with great and delights an audience. 

Whatever he did was done with so much 

In him alone ’twas natural to please. 

It IS often said with equal truth that we ought to take advantage of 
the which children possess of learning. 


EDUCATION (page 209) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the distinctive meaning of education? instruction? teaching? 2. 
How is msiruciion or teaching related to education? S. How does 
training diJQfer from teaching? 4. What is discipline? tuition? 5. 
What are hree&kng and nurture, and how do they differ from each 
other? 6. How are knowledge and learning related to education? 

EXAMPLES 

The true purpose of is to cherish and unfold the seed of im' 

mortality already sown within us. 

By we do learn ourselves to know 

And what to man, and what to God we owe, 

maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an 

exact man. 

For natural abilities are like natural plants that need pruning by 

; and s themselves do give forth directions too much at large, 

except they be bounded in by experience. 

A branch of is often put to an improper use, for fear of its 

being idle. 


EFFRONTERY (page 210) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is audaciiyf hardihood? 2. What special element does effrontery 
add to the meaning of audacity and hardihood? 8. What is vmpur 
dencet shamelessness? 4. How does effrontery compare with these 
words? 5. What is holdneae? Is it used in a favorable or an un> 
favorable sense? 

EXAMPLES 

When they saw the of Peter and John, and perceived that they 

were unlearned apd ignorant men they marvelled. 

I neVr heard yet 
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That tiny of these bolder vloee vasited 
X^ 5 g — to gaittsay what they did^ 

Than to perform It first. 

X am not a httto surprised at the easy with which political gen- 

tlemen In and out of Oongress take it upon them to say that there are not 
« thousand men in the North who sympathize with John Brown. 


EGOTISM (page 210) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is egoism and how does it differ from egotism? 2. What is self- 
assertion^ self -00710011 ? 3, Does conceit differ from self-conceit, and 

how? 4. What is self -con fidenoe? Is it worthy or unworthy? 6. Is 
self-assertion ever a duty? self -conceit? 6. What ih vanitg? How 
does It differ from self-confidence? from pride? 7. Whut is self esteem? 
How does it differ from self conc^t? from self -confidence? 

EXAMPLES 

may puff a man up, hut never prop him up. 

is as ill at ease under indifference, as tenderness is under the 

love which It can not return. 


EMBLEM (page 211) 

QUESTIONS 

X. Prom what language is emblem derived? What did it originally signify? 
2. What is the derivation and primary meaning of symbol? 3. How 
do the two words compare as now used? 4. How does a sign sug- 
gest something other than itself? 6. Can the same thing be both an 
emblem and a symbol? a sign and a symbol? 6, What is a tohen? a 
figvse? an image? a type? 

EXAMPLES 

Bose of the desert, thou art to me 
^ of stainless purity, — 

Of those whot keeping their garments white, 

Walk on through life with steps aright. 

All things are — s: the eactornal shows 

Of nature have their in the mind 

As flowers and fruits and falling of tho leaves. 

Moses, as Israel’s deliverer, was a of Christ. 


EMIGRATE (page 212) 

QUESTIONS 

X, What is the distinctive meaning of rrAgrafef What is its application? % 
What do emigrate and immigraU signify? To what do they apply? 
Can the two words be used ef tli<‘ unme person and the same act? 
How* 
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EXAMPLES 

The ship Was crowded with , mostly from Germany. 

are pouriag iato the United States often at the rate of half a 

miJlion a year. 

EMPLOY (page 2l3j 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the distinctive senses of employ and use^ Give instances. 2 
What does use often imply as to materials used^ 3 How does hire 
compare with employ 9 

EXAMPLES 

The young man had been by the firm for several months and 

had proved faithful m every respect 

The church was then ready to a pastor 

What one has, one ought to : and whatever he does he should 

do with all his might 

END, V. (page 213) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to end, and what reference does end have to intention or ex- 
pectation? 2. What do close, complete, conclude, and finish signify 
us to expectation or appropriateness? Give instances. 3. What spe- 
cially distinctive sense has finish? 4. Does terminate refer to reach- 
ing an arbitrary or an appropriate endt 5. What does stop signify? 

EXAMPLES 

The life was suddenly . 

The train long enough foi the passengers to get off, then whirled 

on. 


END, n. (page 214) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS the end? 2. What is the distinctive meaning of extremity f 3. 
How does extremity compare with end? 4. What reference is implied 
in extremity? 6. What is the moaning of tip? point? How does ex* 
tremity differ in use from the two latter words? 6. Whar is a ter- 
minus? What specific meaning has the word in modern travel! 7. 
What is the meaning of termination, and of what is it chiefly used! 
expiration? limits 

EXAMPLES 

Seeing that death, a necessary will come when it will come. 

All rejoice at the successful of the vast undertidsing. 

He that eudureth to the — shall he saved. 

^)o not turn baofc when you are just at the ' 

ENDEAVOR, (page 215) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to attempt? to endeavor? To what sort of exertion does 
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entertainment 
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deavor ctipr’C’uilly apply? 2. How does essai/ differ from ctfUmpt and 
endeavor m its view of the results of the action ? 3. What is implied 

in undertake^ Give an instance. 4. What does strive suggest? 5. 
How does try compare with the other words of the group ? 

EXAMPLES 

first thyself, and after call on God, 

For to the worker God himself lends aid. 

the end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing's so hard but search will find it out, 

to enter m at the strait gate. 

ENDEAVOR, «. (page 216) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS an effort? an exertion? Which includes the other? 2. How does 
attempt differ from effoit? 3. What is a eiruffglt? 4. What is an 
essay, and for what puiposo is it made? 6. What is an endeavor, 
and how is it distinguished from effort? from attempt? 

EXAMPLES 

Youth is a blunder; manhood a ; old ago a regret. 

So vast an required more capital than he could command at 

that time. Others combining with him enabled him to succeed with it. 

After a few spasmodic — — s, ho abandoned all at improve- 

ment. 

ENDURE (page 216) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the meaning of hear as applied to care, pain, grief, and the like? 
2. What docs endure add to the meaning of hear? 3. How do allovi 
and permit compare with the words juft mentioned? 4. How do put 
up with and tolerate compare with allow and permit? 6, What in 
the special sense of afford? How does it come into connection with 
the words of this group? 6. What is the sense of brook? 7. Of what 
words does abide comhino the meanings? 

EXAMPLES 

Charity — — long and is kind; charity — all things. 

I follow thee, safe guide, the path 
Thou lead’st mo, and to the hand of heaven ■ 

For there was never yet philosopher 
That could the toothache patiently. 


ENEMY (papfo 217) 

QUESTION'S 

1. What is an enemy? an adversanry? 2. What distinction is there between 
the two words as to the purpose implied? 8. What is an mtagonieit 
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an opponents a competitor^ a nval? 4. How does foe compare with 
enemy ? 

EXAMPLES 

Ho makes no friend who never made a 

This friendship that possesses the whole soul, 

.... can admit of no 

Mountains interposed 

Make of nations who had else, 

Like kindred drops been molded into one 
He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. 

Our IS our helper. 


ENMITY (page 218) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS enmity^ 2. How does artAmoeity differ from enmity^ 3. What 
is hostility 9 What is meant by hostilities between nations ^ 4. What 

IS Htternessf acrimony? 6. How does antagonism compare with the 
words above mentioned * 

EXAMPLES 

Ijgt all , and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, he 

put away from you, with all malice. 

But their , though smothered for a while, burnt with redoubled 

violence. 

Tho carnal mind is against God, for it is not subject to the law 

of God, neither indeed can be 


ENTERTAIN (page 218) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to entertain mentally? to amuse? 2. What is the distinctive 
sense of divert? 3. Can one be amused or entertained who is not 
diverted? 4. What is it to recreate? to beguile^ 

EXAMPLES 

Books can not always ; however good; 

Minds are not ever craving for their food 
Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend, 

And the harmless day 

With a religious book or friend. 


ENTERTAINMENT (page 219) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do entertainment and recreation imply? How, accordingly, do they 
rank among the lighter matters of life? 2. How do anvusement and 
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pastime differ? 3. On what plane arc sports? How do they compare 
with eniertainment and recreation? 4. How do amusement and en- 
joyment compare* 

EXAMPLES 

At Chrifatmas play, and make good f 

Por Chnslmas comes but once a year. 

It is as to fools to do mischief. 

No true heart can find in another’s pain or grief. 

The Puritans hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear« 

rmt because it gave to the spectators. 

As Tammie gloweied, ama/iOd and curious, 

The mirth and grew fast and furious. 

And so, if I might be judge, God never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent than angling 

ENTHUSIASM (page 220) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what sense was enthusiasm formerly used? 2. What is now its 
prevalent and controlling meaning? 3. How does zeM differ from 
enthusiasm * 

EXAMPLES 

An ardent leads to great results m exposing certain evils. 

Hig contagious and they ruHh(‘d into battle. 

The precept had its use; it could make men fe(‘l it right to b<‘ humane, 

and desire to be so, but it could never inspire them with an of 

humanity. 

ENTRANCE (page 220) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what does entrance rofoi ? 2. What do admittance and admission add 
to the meaning of entrance? 3. To what does admittance refer? 'Po 
what additional matters does admission refer? Illustrate. 4, What is 
the figurative use of entrance? 

EXAMPLES 

was obtained by a sidc-door, and a good position secured in the 

crowded hall. 

170 except on business. 

He was never so engrossed with cares of state that the needy could not 
have to him 

However carefully church-membership may bo guarded, unworthy mem- 
bers will sometimes gam , 

ENVIOUS (page 221) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do we mean when we say that a person is envious? 2. What Is 
difference between envious and jealous? 8 . Xs an envious spirit 
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ever good? 4. Is jealous capable of being used in a good sense? 6* 
In what sense is suspicious used* 

EXAMPLES 

Neither be thou against the workers of iniquity. 

in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

EQUIVOCAL (page 222) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the derivation and the original signification of equivocal^ of 
amhiguous? How do the two words compare in present use* 2. 
What IS the meaning of enigmatical? 3. How do doubtful and dubious 
compare? 4. In what sense is questionable used? sitspicious^ 
EXAMPLES 

These sentences, to *sugar or to gaU, 

Being strong on both sides, are 

statement may result from the thoughtless use of a single 

word that is capable of more than one meaning. 


ESTEEM, n. (page 223) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the difference between esteem and estimate? 2. Is esteem now 
used of concrete valuation? 3. WTiat is its chief present use* 4. 
What IS its meaning in popular use as said of persons? 

EXAMPLES 

They please, are pleas’d; they give to get i 

Till seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

The loss of conscience or honor is one that can not be 


ETERNAL (page 224) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS the meaning of eternal in the fullest sense? 2. To what being, 
in that sense, may it be applied* 3. In what does everlasting fall 
short of the meaning of eternal? 4. How does endless agree with 
and differ from everlasting? 6 . In what inferior senses are everlast- 
ing and isUermimMe used ? 6. Is eternal, in good speech or writing, 
ever brought down to such inferior use? 

EXAMPLES 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The years of Ood are hers. 

Whatever may befall thee, it was preordained for thee from . 

It were better to be eaten to death with a rust than to be scoured to 

ikOtMng with motion. 

Here comes the lady! Oh, so light a foot 
WiU ne’er wear out the flint. 
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EVENT (page 225) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How do event and incident differ etymologically? 2. Which is the gi<‘fttor 
and more important? Give examples. 3. How does circumstance com- 
pare with incident? 4. What is the primary moaning of occurrence? 
6. What is an ejnsode? 6. How does event differ from end? 7, What 
naeaning does event often have when applied to the future? 

EXAMPLES 

Fate shall yield 

To fickle , and Chaos judge the strife. 

Men are the sport of when 

The seem the sport of men. 

Coming cast their shadows hefoie. < 

Wliere an equal poise of hope and fear 

Does arbitrate the my nature is 

That T incline to hope rather than fear. 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 


EVERY (page 225) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what are all and hath alike? any, eaeji, and every? 2. How does amiy 
differ from each and every? 3. How do each and every differ from 
aU? 4. How does each compare with every? with both? 5. What 
does either properly denote? In what other sense is it often used! 
What is the objection to the latter use? 

EXAMPLES 

person in the room arose to his feet. 

A free pardon was offered to who should instantly lay down their 

arms. 

As the garrison marched out, the victorious troops stood in arms on 
side of the way. 

In order to keep his secret inviolate, he revealed it privately to 

of his most intimate friends. 

person giving such information shall be duly rewarded. 


EVIDENT (page 226) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How do apparent and evident compare? 2. What is the special sense of 
mamfest? How does it compare in strength with evident? 3. What 
is the sense of obvious? 4. How wide is the range of visible? 6. 
How does discernible compare with visible? What does it imply as 
to the observer's action ? 6. What is the sense of pdtpabU and tamtfi- 
bU? conspicuous? 
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EXAMPLES 

A paradox is a real truth m the guise of an absurdity or con* 

tradiction. 

The prune minister was by his absence 

The statement is a absurdity. 

On a comparison of the two works the plagiarism was . 

Yet from those flames 

No light; but only darkness 

These lies are like the father that begets them, gross as a mountain, 
open, 


EXAMPLE (page 227) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the etymological meaning of example^ 2. Wliat two contradic- 
tory meanings does example derive from this primary sense ^ 3. How 

does example differ from sample^ 4. How does it compare with 
models with patterns 6 . How does exemplar agree with, and differ 
from example? 6 . What is an exemplification? an ensample^ 

EXAMPLES 

I bid him look into the lives of men as though himself a mirror, and 
from others to take an for himself 

We sleep, but the loom of life never stops and the which was 

weaving when the sun went down is weaving when it comes up to-morrow. 

History is an of philosophy. 

The commander was resolved to make an to deter others from 

the like offense. 


EXCESS (page 228) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is exoestf Is it used in the favorable or unfavorable sense? 2. 
What is extravaffcmce S 3. What is exorhitaiice f 4. What kind of 
excess do overplus and superabundance denote? lavishness and pro- 
fusion? 5. Is surplus used m the favorable or unfavorable sense? 
6. To what do redundance and redundancy chiefly refer? 7. What 
words are used as synonyms of excess in the moral sense? 

EXAMPLES 

Saving requires self-denial, and is the death of self-denial 

Where there is great there usually follows corresponding 

— — of wealth is cause of covetousness. 

Haste brings , and brings want. 

The of the demand caused unfeigned surprise. 

More of the present woes of the world are due to than to any 

other single cause. 

of language often weakens the impression of what would be im- 
pressive in sober statement. 
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EXECUTE (page 228) 

QUESTIONS 

1. "Wliat is the meaning of executed of admzmsterf of enforce^ 2. How 
are the words applied in special cases? Oivo mstanc<»b, 3. What 
secondary meaning has administer 9 

EXAMPLES 

It is the place of the civil magistrate to the laws. 

The pasha gave a signal and three attendants seized the mtprit, and 
promptly the bastinado 

I can not illustrate a moial duty without at the same tune ing 

a precept of our religion. 

EXERCISE (page 229) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the meaning of exercise apart fiom all qualifying words? 2. 
How docs exercise in that sense differ from exertioni 3. ll(>w may 
exercise he brought up to tho full meaning of exerftonf 4. What is 
practise f How does it differ from eAercise! 6 , How is practise dis* 
criminated from such theory or profession? 6 . What is drill/ 

EXAMPLES 

Hegular tends to keep body and mind in tho b(’Ht working order. 

in time becomes second nature. 

By constant the most difficult feats may bo done with no up- 

parent • — — ■ . 

EXPENSE (page 229) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is costf expense/ 2. How are ih('S 0 words now commonly differ- 
entiated! S. What 18 the moaning of oallayf of outgo/ 

EXAMPI.Ea 

Which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and 

counteth the , whether he havo sufflcKmt to finish it. 

The entire receipts have not equaled the — 

When the is more than the Income, if tho income can not be 

increased, it becomes an absolute necessity to reduoe the -. k i h w u i,. 

EXPLICIT (page 230) 

QXTESTIONS 

1. To what are explicit and express alike opposed! 2. How do the two 
words differ from each other! 

EXAMPLES 

T came here at this critical juncture by the —— — order of Sir John 
Clare. 
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The language of the proposition was too to admit of doubt 

Now the Spirit speaketh ly that m the latter times some shall 

depart from the faith. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS (page 230) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What did extemporaneous originally mean^ 2. What has it now come to 
signify in common use* 3. What is the original meaning of iwi- 
proniptu^ The present meaning* 4. How does the impromptu remark 
often differ from the extemporaneous^ 6. How does unpremeditatea 
compare with the woids above mentioned? 

EXAMPLES 

In prayer, what men most admire, God least regardeth 

As a speaker, he excelled in address, while his opponent was at 

a loss to answer him because not gifted in the same way. 

No more on piancing palfrey borne. 

He carolled light as lark at morn, 

And poured to lord and lady gay 
The lay. 


EXTERMINATE (page 231) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the derivation, and what the original meaning of exterminate " 
eradicated extirpated 2. To what are these words severally applied^ 

EXAMPLES 

Since the building of the Pacific lailioads in the United States, tl’n 
buffalo has been quite 

The evil of intemperance is one exceedingly difficult to 

No inveterate improver should ever tempt me to the dandelions 

from the green carpet of my lawn. 


FAINT (page 231) 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are the chief meanings of faint? 2. How is faimt a synonym of 
feeble or purposeless? of irresolute or Umid^ of dim, faded, or in* 
distinct? 

EXAMPLES 


Great is the strength of arms combined, 

And wo can combat even with the brave 
In his right hand a tipped staffe he ‘held, 

With which his steps he stayed still, 

For he was with cold, and weak with eld; 

That scarce his loosed limbs he hable was to weld. 
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FAITH (page 232) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What belief f 2. How does credence compare with belief 9 3. What 

IS conviction f assurance? 4. What is an opiiuon? 6. How does u 
persuasion compare with an opinion? 6. What is a doctrine? a creed ^ 
7, What are confidence and reliance^ 8. What is trust? 9. What 
elements are combined in faith? 10. How is belief often used m 
popular language as a precise equivalent of faith? 11. How is belief 
discriminated from faith in the strict religious sense? 

EXAMPLES 

IB the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 

seen. 

Put not your in princes, nor in the son of man, m whom tlwue 

IS no help. 

IS largely involuntary, a mathematical demonstration can not he 

doubted by a sane mind capable of undei standing the terms and following 
the steps. 

Every one of us, whatever our speculative " - , knows bettor than he 

practises, and recognizes a better law than he obeys. 

There are few greater dangers for an army in the face of an em^my 
than undue . 


FAITHFUL (page 233) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what sense may a person be called faithful? 2. In what Henso may 
one be called trusty? 8. Is faithful commonly said of things as well 
as persons? is trusty? 4. What is the special difference of moaning 
between the two words? Uive examples. 

EXAMPLES 

Be thou unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life. 

Thy purpose is equal to the deed: 

Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 


FAME (page 235) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is fame? Is it commonly used in the favorable or unfavorable 
sense ? 2. What are reputation and repute^ and in which sense com- 
monly used? 8. What is notoriety? 4. From what do eminsnee and 
distinction result? 5. How does celebrity compare with fame? 6. 
How does renown compare with fame? 7. What is the import of 
honor? of glory? 

EXAMPLES 

Saying, Amen: Blessing and , and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 

nxid , and power and might, be unto our God for over and ever. 
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^ good — moro valuoblo than money, 

Oioat Ilomor’h birthplace heven rival cities claim, 

Too miprhty such monopoly of ■. 

Do good by stealth, and bliisli to find it 

H<»oking the bubble 

Kvtm m the cannon’s mouth. 


FANATICISM (page 236) 

(JUKSTIONM 

1, What iR fnnaitcismf hxffotiyt 2. What do fanatidam and htgotry com- 
monly include? 3. What is in.toleranc(^9 4. What is the distinctive 
meaning of auperatttionf 6. What is credulUy? Is it distinctively 
religious? 

■RXAMPDEB 

IS a himseleHs f«ar of (^od. 

The tii'rce — — of the MoHloms was the mainspring of their early con* 

<lUCHtH. 

The that will believe nothing contrary to a creed is often 3oin<‘d 

With a blind * that 'will believe anything in favor of it 


FANCIFUL (page 236) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the meaning of fanciful! 2. What does fantastic add to the 
meaning of fanciful! 3. How deed grotesque especially differ from the 
fanciful or fantastic! 4. How does visionary diflPer from fanciful! 
EXAMPDEB 

Como see the north wind’s masonry, 

.... his wild work; 

^0 ^ HO savage, naught caros ho 

For numlMir or proportion. 

What tints the year puts on, 

When falling leaves falter through motionless air 
Or numbly cling and shiver to be gone I 
Plays such — — tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


FANCY (page 237) 

QUKSTIONfl 

1. What is an intellectual fancy! 2. How does a eonedt differ from a 
fancy! a conception from both? $. What is an emotional or personal 
fancy! What is fmey as a faculty of the mind? 

EXAMPLES 

Tell me where is — bred; 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

Elizabeth united the occasional — ■ of her sex with that sense and 

sound policy in which neither man nor women ever excelled her 
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That fellow boems to mo to pos&oss hut one , and that is a wronpf 

one 

If faho were to take a to anybody in the houae, she would soon 

settle, but not till then. 


FAREWELL (page 238) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what language do fareweU and good-hy belong etymologically? How 
do they differ? 2. From what language have adim and cong6 been 
adopted into English? 3. What is the special significance of cong4t 
4. What are valediction and valedictory^ 

EXAMPLES 

my paper’s out so nearly 

I’ve only room for yours smeerely. 

The tram from out the castle drew, 

But Marmion stopped to bid 

1 a word that must bo, and hath boon— 

A sound which makes us linger; — yet 


FEAR (page 238) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the generic term of this group? 2. What is fear? Ts it sudden 
or lingering? In view of what class of dangers? 3. What is the 
etymological meaning of horror? What do(is the word signify in ac* 
copted usage? 4. What are the characteristics of affright^ fright, and 
terror! 6. How is fear contrasted ^Ith fright and terror in uctuiU 
or possible effects? 6. What is panic! What of th(' numlxTs affected 
by it? 7. What is dismay! How does it oomiiaro with fright and 
terror f 

EXAMPLES 

Even the bravest men may be swept along in a sudden - — 

With much more 

I view the fight than thou that mak’st the fray. 

Look m, and see Ohrist's chosen saint 
In triumph wear his Ohrist-like chain; 

No lest ho should swerve or faint. 

The ghastly spectacle filled every beholder with 

A lingering crept upon him as ho waited in the darkness. 


FEMININE (page 240) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How arc female and feminine discriminated? 2. What is the difference 
between a female voice and a feminine voice? 3, How are womamly 
and vmmanieh discriminated m use? 
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KXAJVrrLKS 

Notice', too, how precious are these qualities m the sick room. 

Tht' demiand for closct-room is no more fancy, but the good sonso 

of the BOX 


FETTER (page 240) 

QXrKSTIONS 

I* What are fetters m the primary senso? 2. What aro manacles and hand'> 
caffs designed to fasten oi hold? gyves f $. What aro shackles and 
what aro they intended to fasten or hold? 4. Of what material are 
all those restraining devicos commonly composed? By what g<meral 
name are they popularly known? 5. What aro hands and of what 
material composed? 6. Which of Iheso words aro used m the meta- 
phorical sense? 

EXAMri.KS 

But first set my iioor heart free, 

Bound in those icy by thoo. 

Slaves can not breathe in England 


They touch our country, and their - faU, 


FEUD (papo 241) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is a feud? Of what is it used? 2. Ts a quarrel in word or actT 
contention f strife f contest f 3. Tlow does qua/rrel compare in im- 
portance with the other words cited? 4. What does an affray always 
involve! To what may a hrawl or hroil be confined! 6. Uow do 
these words compare in dignity with oontention, contest, controversy^ 
and dissension t 

EXAMPXjKB 

Oonld we forbear and practiae love 

Wo should agrim as angels do above. 

^‘Between my house and yours,” he answered, 

**Thero Is a — of five hundred years.” 

Bewaro of entrance to a 


FICTION (page 243) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is a fiction in the most common modern meaning of the word? 2. 
How docs a fiction differ from a novel t ‘item a fable f from a my tht 
3. How does a myth differ from a legend t 4. How do falsehood and 
fabrication differ from the words above mentioned? 6. Ts fabrication 
er falsehood the more odious term? Which term is really the stronger? 
6. What is a story f Is it good or bod, true or false? With what 
werds of the group docs it agree? 
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EXAMPLES 

0 scenes surpassing , and yet true, 

Scenes of accompli uhcd bliss 
A strange is told of thee. 

I believe the whole account from beginning to end to bo a pure 

A thing sustained by such substantial evidence could not bo a mere 
of the imagination. 


FIERCE (page 244) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does fierce signify? 2. To whal does ferocious refer? How do the 
two words differ? 3. What does savage signify? 

EXAMPLES 

was the day; the wintry sea 

Moaned sadly on Kow England's strand, 

When first the thoughtful and the free, 

Our fathers, trod the desert land. 

Contentions , 

Ardent, and dire, spiing fiom no potty cause. 

savages massacred the suivivors to the last man. 


FINANCIAL (page 245) 

QUESTIONS 

1, To what does monetary directly refer? 2. How docs pecuniary agree 
with and differ from monetary 9 8. To what does financial especially 
apply? 4. In what connection is fiscal most commonly used? 

EXAMPLES 

The year closes with the society out of debt 

He was rejoiced to receive the aid at a time when It was most 

needed. 

Xxi a panic, many a sound business house goes down for wan* 

of power to realize instantly on valuable securities. 


FINE (page 245) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what is fine derived, and what is its original meaning! 2. Hew, 
from this primary meaning does fine become a synonym of eofoeUent 
and heautifidt 3. How does it como into connection with clarified, 
clear, pure, refined? 4. How is it connected with dainty, delicate, 
and exquisite? 6 . How does fine come to be a synonym for minttte, 
comminuted t How for filmy, tenuous? for ?ceen, sharp? Cive In* 
stances of the use of fine in its various senses. 
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Homo pooplo aro more — than wiso. 

foathorn do not always make birds 

The 08 t balancoB must bo kopt under glass, because so ^ly 

adjusted as to bo to a film of dust or a breath of air. 


FIRE (page 24G) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IB the eBBential fact underlying the visible phenomena we call firet 

2. What is combitattonf 3. How wide is its range of meaning? 4. 
What is a conflagration f 

EXAMPLES 

He's gone, and who knows how ho may report 

Thy words by adding fuel to the ? 

Lo! as ho comoB, in Heaven’s array. 

And scattering wide the day. 

FLOCK (page 249) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What iB the most general word of thiH group? 2. What is a group, and 
of what class of objects may it bo composed? 8. To wbat blasB of 
animals does brood apply? to what class does Utter apply 1 4. Of 

what is fyfivg used? flock) 6. To what is herd limited! 6. Of whiit 
is pack used? 7. What is a drovet 

EXAMPLES 

What i« not good for the is not »ood for tho bee 

Ho board tho bloating of tho — — — u and tho twitter of birds among 
the trees. 

Tho lowing winds slowly o’er the lea. 

Excited —8 gathered at tho corners discusBing the affair. 

jS, of brightly clad women and children wore enjoying a picnic 

under the trees. 

■* FLUCTUATE (page 249) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is tho moaning of fluctuate f 2. Tn what one oliaroctcrifltic do 
ewerve and veer differ from oeoiUate, fluctuate, undulate, and waver f 

3. What is the difference in mental action between heeitaie and waver f 
between vaciilate and waver f 4. Which of the above-mentioned words 
apply to persons? which to feelings? 

EXAMPLES 

Thou almost mak’st me — In my faith. 

The surface of the prairies rolls and to the eye. 

It is almost universally true that the human mind at the 

moment of committing a crime. 

The vessel suddenly — s from her course. 
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FLUID (page 250) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Whal IS a fluid? 2. Into what two scctionR arc fluids dividod^ 3, What 
IS a liquid f a gas? 4. Are all liquids fluids? 6* Aro gases fluids? 6. 
Are gases ever liquids^ 7. Wliat flubsiance is nt once a liquid' and 
a fluid at the ordinary temperature and pressure? 

EXAMPLES 

Now nature paints her colors, how the bee 

Sits on the bloom, csctracting sweet. 

This earth was once a haze of light. 

FOLLOW (page 250) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to follow? 2. How does follow compare with chase, and 
pursue^ 3. As regards succession m time, what is the difference be- 
tween follow and ensue? remit? 

EXAMPLES 

Say, shall my little baik attendant sail, 

the triumph and partake the gale? 

When Youth and Ph'asuro meet 

To the glowing Hours wilh flying feet, 

“Then ints the l>rincc.’' 

I answered, “each bo hero in his turn; 

Seven and yet one, like shadows in a dream.*’ 

FORMIDABLE (r)a^o 252) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the meaning of formidable? 2. How does formidable differ from 
dangerous? terrible^ tremendous? Give oacamples. 

EXAMPLES 

All delays are in war. 

as an army with banners. 

The great fleet moved slowly toward the forts, a - array. 

FORTIFICATION (page 252) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How docs a fortress specifically differ from a fortification? 2, What la 
the distinctive meaning of citadel? 3. What is a fort? 4. What is a 
fastness or stronghold? 

EXAMPLES 

Eor a man’s house is his . 

A mighty is our God, 

A bulwark never failing; 

Our helper He amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing 

— in the heart of Antwerp to overawe the city. 


Alva built a 
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FORTITUDE (page 253) 

QUESTIONS 

X. What is fortitude? 2. IIow dooH it compare with, courage? 3* How do 
rmolute and endurance compare? 

EXAMPLES 

XTnhoundod and compnK«ion join’d, 

Tcmxx'rin/ar each other in tho victor’s mind* 

Tfdl thy filory; 

Tf tluiio, <‘onhid<*v’<l, prove the ihouRandth part 

Of my , thou art a man, and I 

IIav<* Mifr<'r’d like a girl. 

Thou dhU,t Hinilo, 

rnfuH'd with a fimn heaven, 

■When r had di'cked the sea with dropn full salt. 


FORTUNATE (page 253) 

quhstions 

1. How does fortunate compare with meeeHefuV^ 2. How are luehy and 
fortunate diKcrimlnalcd^ 3. In what Hjiceial senbo, and with what 
reference are favored and pronpered used? 

EXAMPLES 

Tt IS not a word this Hnim^ “inipobhildo” ; no good comes ol 

those that have it so olt(Mi iu their mouth. 

Ah, years 1 mice more who would not ho a boy? 

I have a mind prchugi's me such thrift 
'’I’hat I shouhl fpiestionh'ss be 

FRAUD (page 250) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What Is a fraud? How does it differ from deceit or deception? 2. What 
IS the design of an imposture? 3. What is dishonesty? a cheat? a 
svdniUe? Hew do all these fall short of the meaning of fraud t 1. 
Of what relations is treachery used? treason? 

laAMPLES 

doth ncv<'r presp'er: what's the reason? 

Why, If it probjx'r n<me dare <‘aU it - 

Whoever has once beooine notorious by base , oven if he spenkn 

truth gains no belief. 

The first and the worst of nil — is to cheat onesolt 

FRIENDLY (page 256) 

QUKSTIONH 

t. What does friendly signify os applied to persons, or as applied to nets? 
2. How does the adjective friendly compare in strength with the noun 



friendsMp r)()0 

geueroug 

friend t 3. What is the special meaning: of accessible f of companion- 
able and sociable f of cordial and genial? 

EXAMPLES 

He that hath friends must show himself . 

A fellow feeling makes one wondrous — 


FRIENDSHIP (page 257) 

Q0ESTIONS 

1. What is friendship? 2. In what one quality does it differ from affection, 
attachment, devotion, and fiiendlinessf 3. What ia the meaning of 
comity and amity? 4. How does friendship differ from love? 

EXAMPLES 

Talk not of wasted , never was wasted , 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment. 

, peculiar boon of heaven, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the lower world denied. 


FRIGHTEN (page 258) 

QUESTIONS 

1. By what is one frightened? by what intimidated? 2. What is It to 
browbeat or cow? 3. What is it to scare or terrify? 

EXAMPLES 

The child was by the stories the nurse told. 

The loud, loud winds, that o’er the billows sweep — 

Shake the firm nerve, — the bravest soul I 


FRUGALITY (page 259) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is economy? 2, What is frugality? 3. What Is parsimony 1 How 
does it compare with frugality? What is the motive of parsimony? 
4. What is miserliness? 5. What is the special eharacterlstlo of 
prudence and providence? of thrift? 6 . What is the motive of 
economy f 

EXAMPLES 

There are hut two ways of paying debts: increase of industry in raising, 
increase of m laying out. 

By close the little home was at last paid for and there was a 

great thanksgiving time. 
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GARRULOUS (page 259) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What oarrulouft sigiufy? chattering? 2. Hovr do talkative and 

loquaeiouft fiom garrulous, and from each othorl 3. What i» 

th<* application of verbose? 

EXAMPJL.KH 

To tame a filirow, and charm her tongue. 

(luard u^aindt a feeble fluency, a proainess, a facility of saying 

nothing. 


GENDER (paj[?e 260) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is sex? 2. To what bomgB only does sex apply? 3. What is 
gender? To what doea it apply? J)o the dxatmetiona of gender cor- 
reapond to the diatinctiona of sex? Oive examples of languages con- 
taining three genders, and of the classification in languages contain- 
ing but two. 

EXAMPLES 

The material r(‘lation naturally and necchsanly divides the work of the 

— -H, giving to women the indoor hf<‘, and to man the work of the 
outer world. 

While in French every word i« either of the maacuUne or feminine 
— the language sometim<‘B fails foi that V(‘ry reason to indicate the 
—— — <jf tonve person referred to. 


GENERAL (pa}?ft 200) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does general signify I 2. How does general compare with ttn< 
versalt with eommonf 3. What illustrations of the differences are 
given in tho text? 

EXAMPLES 

friendships will admit of division, one may love the beauty of 
this, the good humor of that person, . . . and so on. 

feeling of unrest prevailed. 

Death comes to all by law. 

GENEROUS (pafyo 201) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the primary mooning of generovsf iho common meaning? 2. 
How does generous differ from liberal? 3. What is the distinctive 
sense of munificent? 4. What does munificent tell of tho motive or 
spirit of the giver? What does generoue tell? 5. How does di/rfn- 
tereeted compare with generous? 6. What is the distinctive meaning 
of m.agnofnimous? How does it differ from generous as regards deal- 
ing with insults or injuries? 
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EXAMPLES 

To cunning tncn 

I will bo very kind; and 

To name own children, m good bringing up. 

X friendship no cold medium knows, 

Burns with one love, with ono resentment glows. 

The conqueror proved as in victory as he was terrible ia battle. 

GENIUS (pai>e 262 ) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is genius? 2. What is talent? 3. Which is the higher quality? 
4. Which IS the more dependent upon training? 

EXAMPLES 
The eternal Master found 

His single well employ’d. 

No great — ■ was ever without some mixture of madness. 


GET (page 262) 

QUXtlSTIONS 

1. What is a person said to get? 2. How is gH related to expectation or 
desire! How is gain related to those words? 3. By what prfX'esHes 
does one acquire? Is the thing acquired sought or dc^Kired, or not? 
4. What does ono earn^ 6. Does a person always get what he ettrus 
or always earn what ho gets? 6. What does obtain imply? Is the 
thing one obtains an object of desire f How does obtain differ from 
get? 7. What does w%n imply? How is one said to win a suit at 
law? What is the correct term in legal phrase? Why? 8. By what 
special element does procure differ from obtain? 9. What in espe 
cially implied in secure? 

EXAMPLES 

Ho a living as umbrella-mender, but a poor living H Is, 

wisdom and with all thy getting, — understanding. 

In the strange city he found that all his learning would not 
him a dinner. 


GIFT (page 263) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is a gift? Is gift used in the good or the bad sense? Does the 
legal agree with the popular sense? 2. What synonymous word is 
always used in the evil sense? 8. What is a benefaction? a dona 
t\on? What difference of usage is recognised between the two words? 
4. What 18 a gratuity, and to whom given? 5. What is the sense 
and use of largess? 6. What is a present, and to whom given? 7. 
What is the special sense of boon? 8, What U a grant, and by whom 
made? 
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EXAMPLES 

He gave u« only over boast, fish, fowl, 

Dominion absolute; that right wo hold 
By his 

True love’s the which Ood has given 

To man alone beneath the heaven. 

**" , , noble knights,” cried the heralds. 

The courts of justice had fallen so low that it was practically impossible 
to win a cause without a 


GIVE (page 264) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the primary meaning of givef the secondary meaning! 2. Can 
wo ffive what is undosired! 3. Can we give what we are paid for? 
4. How IS give always understood when there is no limitation in the 
context? 6. Is it correct to say “lie gave it to mo for nothing”? 
6. What is to grant 1 7. What is implied when wo speak of granting 
a favor? 8. What is to confer? 9. What is especially implied in 
impart? in befttow? 

EXAMI-»LEH 

My (Jod shall all your need according to his riches in glory by 

(Christ fTenus, 

to every man that asketh of thoo, and from him that would 
borrow of thee, turn not thou away. 

The court promptly the injunetlon 

The king upon him the honor of knighthood, 

fine of the pleasantest things in life is to - instruction to those 

who really desire to learn. 

GOVERN (page 2C5) 

QIIKSTIONS 

1. What does the word govern imply? How does it differ from control? 2. 
How do command and control differ? 3. How do rule and govern 
differ? 4. What Is the special aigniflcanco of swag? of mold? 5. 
What is it lo manage? 6 . What is the present meaning of reign? 
How does it compare with rule? 

EXAMPLES 

He that his spirit Is greater than he that takoth a city. 

For some must follow, and some "* 

Though all are made of clay. 

Dahlel Webster well described the character of “Old Hickory” in the 

scnt<inc<% “X do not say that General Jaokson did not mean to his 

country well, but T do say that General Jackson meant to his 

country.” 

GRACEFUL (page 266) 

QUESTIONS 

What does graceful denote? How is it especially distinguished from 
hembif^? 
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EXAMPLES 

How upon the mountains are the foet of him that bnngoih good 

tidings, that publisheth peace. 

A myrtle rear’d its head. 

GRIEF (page 266) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is grief f 2. How does grief compare with eorrowf with sadneeef 
with melancholy S 3. What two chief senses has ajflictionf 4, What 
is implied m mourning, in its most common acceptation I 

EXAMPLES 

We glory in also. 

For our light which is but for a moment, workoth for us a far 

more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

What private they have, alas I I know not, that made them 

do it. 

HABIT (page 267) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is custom? routine? Which is tho more mechanical? 2. What ele- 
ment does hahtt add to custom and routine? 3. Should we preferably 
use custom or hahit of a society? of an individual? 4. What Is 
fashion? rule? system? 6 . What are use and usage, and how do 
they ditPer from each other? 6. What is practise? What is the 
distinctive meaning of wont? 

EXAMPLES 

Every is preserved and increased by oorrespondont actions, as 

the of walking by walking, of running by running. 

Montaigne is wrong in declaring that ought to be followed sim- 
ply because it is , and not because it is reasonable or just. 

Lord Brougham says “The longer I live the more careful I am to en- 
trust everything that 1 really care to do to the beneficent power of 

- makes perfect. 

Without little that is valuable is ever learned or done* 

HAPPEN (page 267) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What does happen signify? 2. How does it differ from chance? 5. 
What is the distinctive meaning of betide? 4. How do both befall 
and betide differ from happen in grammatical construction? 5, What 
is the meaning of supervene? 6. Xs transpire oorreotly used In the 
sense of happen? When may an event be properly said to tramspirct 

EXAMPLES 

Whatever at all as it should. 

Thou soweit not that body that shall be, but bear grain, it may - 

of wheat, or of some other grain. 
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m tho graceless renegade! 

It tljat a secret treaty had been previously concluded between 


the powers. 

If mischief him, thou shalt bring down my gray hairs with 

sorrow to the grave. 


HAPPINESS (page 268 ) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is satinf action f 2. What is happiness? 3. How does 

happiness differ from comfort? 4. How does comfort differ from en- 
joyment? 6. How does pleasure compare with comfort and enjoyment? 
with happiness? 6. What do gratification and satisfaction express t 
How do they compare with each other? 7. How does happiness com- 
pare with gratifico^tion, satisfaction, comfort, and pleasure? with de^ 
light and joy? 8. What is delight? ecstacy? rapture? ''9. What is 
triumph? ilessedness? Uiss? 

EXAMPLES 

Sweet is after pain. 

Virtue alone is below. 

Hope elevates and — brightens his crest 

Tho storm raged without, but within the house all was brightness and 

There is no so sweet and abiding as that of doing good. 

This is the very of love. 


HAPPY (page 270) 

Q0EST1OHS 

X. What is the original meaning of happy? With what words is it allied in 
this sense! 2. Xn what way is happy a synonym of hleesed? 8. What 
is the meaning of happy in its most frequent present use! 

EXAMPLES 

are they thot mourn, lor they shall be comforted. 

To what accident is it that we owe so unexpected a visit- 

^ heart maketh a countenance. 

I would not spend another such a night, 

Though ’’Iwere to buy a world of - days. 


HARMONY (page 271) 

QUESTIONS 

It What is fMtmony? 2. How does harmony compare with agreement? 3. 
How do concord and accord compare with harmony and with each 
other I 4. What is conformity t eongruityf 5. What is consistency? 
6. What is unanimity? 7. How do consent and conowrrenoe oompfre! 
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EXAMPLES 

We have made a covenant with death and vtrith hell are wo at 

Tyrants have made desperate efforts to secure outward in re* 

hgious observances without of religious belief. 

That action and counteraction which, in the natural and in the political 
world, from the reciprocal struggle of discordant powers draws out the 
of the universe 

The speaker was, by general allowed to proceed. 

HARVEST (page 272) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the original meaning of harvest f its later meaning? 2. Flow 
docs harvest compare with cropf 3, What is produce? How does it 
differ from product? 4. What is the moaning of proceeds? yield? 
return? 6. Is harvest capable of figurative use, and in what sensei 
6. What is the special meaning of harvest-home? harvest tide? harvest- 
time? 

EXAMPLES 

Just tickle the earth with a hoe, and she laughs with an abundant 

And the ripe — of the new-mown hay gives it a awoot and whole- 

some odor. 

It soweth here with toil and care 

But the of love is there. 

Of no distemper, of no blast ho died, 

But fell like autumn — * — ■ that mellowed long. 

HATRED (paf?G 273) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is repugnance? aversion? 2. How does hatred compare with 
aversion as applied to persons? as applied to things? 2. What is 
malioe? malignity? 4. What is spite? 6. What are grudge^ resent- 
ment, and revenge, and how do they compare with one another! 
EXAMPLES 

Heaven has no like love to turnod# 

The slight put upon him filled him with deep - - , 

He ne’er boro for stalwart blow 

Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe. 

In all cases of wilful injury to person or property, the law preiumes 

I felt from our first meeting an instinctive — for the man, which 

acquaintance deepened into a settled 

HAVE (page 274) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what is have applied? How widely inclusive a word Is it! 2. WhnI 
does possess signify? S. What is to hold? to occupy t 4. How do«« 
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he in poHHrmion compare with possess 1 5. How does own compare 

with possess or with he in possession^ 6. What is the difTerenco be- 
tween tlu-) hiatoniont that a man has reason, and tho statement that he 
'IS in possession of his reason! 

EXAMPLES 

Son, thou art over with me, and ail that I is thine, 

r earnestly entreat you, for your own sakos, to yourselves of 

solid reasons 

He occupies tho house, but docs not it, 

HAZ,^RD (page 275) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is tho meaninp; of hazard f 2. How does hazard compare with 
danfferf 3. How do risk and venture compare with cluance and 
hazard, and with each other! 4. How do accident and casualty differ! 
6. What is a contingency t 

EXAMPLES 

We must take the current when it serves or loso our 

r have set my life upon a cast, and I will stand tho of tho die. 

There is no — in doinpr known duty. 

Do you think it necessary to provide for every before taking the 

first step! 


HEALTHY (page 275) 

QUKSTIONS 

1. What is the meaning of healthy 9 of healthfuU Ate the words properly 
itttcrckangeable ! 2. What are tho chief synonyms of healthy 9 of 

healthful 9 8. Tn what sense is salubrious used, and to what is it 

applied! 4. To what realm does salutary belong! 

EXAMPLES 

Tn books, or work, or p^ay let my first years bo passed. 

Blessed Is the nature; it is tho coherent, sweetly cooperative, 

not the self-distracting one. 

HELP (pago 276) 

QUESTTONS 

1. Ts help or aid tho stronger term! 2. Which is used in excitement or 
emergonoy! 3. Does help include aid or does add include help 9 4. 
Which implies tho seconding of another's exertions! Do wo aid or 
help tho helpless! 5. How do cooperate and assist differ! 6. To 
what do encourage and uphold refer! succor and support 9 

EXAMPLES 

He does not prevent a crime when ho can - it. 

Know then whatever cheerful and serene the mind — the 

body too. 
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HERETIC (page 276) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a heretic 9 a eohiiwaticf 2. Ih what does a heretic diiTot fr<tra 
hxs church or religious body! a schismatic 9 3. How do a heretic 

and a sohismaiic often differ m action? 4. How are tho terms rfiif- 
senter and non-conformist usually apphod? 

EXAMPLES 

A man that is an , after the first and second admonition, r(*jec(. 

Churchmen and alike resisted the tyranny of James 11. 


HETEROGENEOUS (page 277) 

QUESTIONS 

1, When are substances heteroffmeous as regards each other! 2, When is 
a mixture, as cement, said to be hcterogeneo'Us9 when homogeneottHf 
3. What is the special significance of non-homoffeneous9 4* How does 
miscellaneous differ from Keterogeneouat 
EXAMPIjES 

My second son received a sort of — education at home. 

Courtier and patriot can not mix 

Their politics 

Without an effervescence. 


HIDE (p^^?e 27B) 

QUESTIONS 

X. Which is the most general term of this group, and what does If signify? 
2. Is an object hidden by intention, or in what other way or ways, if 
any? 8. Does conceal evince intention? 4. How does secrcit com 
pare with conesvA9 How is it chiefly used? 5, What Ih it to eorrrf 
to screen 9 

EXAMPLES 

Men use thought only as authority for their injustice, and employ speech 

only to their thoughts. 

Ye little stars I your diminished ray«. 

HIGH (page 279) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What kind of a term is highf What does It signify! Give instances of 
the relative use of the word. 2. How does high oompare with dsspt 
To what objects may these words he severally applied? 3. Whaf is 
the special significance of tc(ll9 4. What clement does laftg add to the 
meaning of high or taU9 5. How do eUvated and eminent compare 
in the literal aonse? in the figurative? 6. How do the words above 
mentioned compare with sasedtedf 7. What contrastfid uses has high 
in the figurative sense? 8. What is towering In the literal, and tn 
the figurative sense? 
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EXAMPIiKS 

A pillar'd shade, overarched, and echoing walks between,. 

A daughter of the gods, divinely und most divinely fair. 

What is that which the breojse on the steep, 

As it fitfully blows, half concealH, half discloses? 

Ho know 

Himself to sing, and build the rimo, 

HINDER (page 280) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What ifi it to hinder t 2. How does hinder differ from delap f 3. How 
does hinder compare with prevent? 4. What is the meaning of re 
tard? 5. What is it 'to obetrmtt to reMf How do these two words 
compare with each other? 

EXAMPLES 

the Devil, and he will flee foom you. 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
—my needle and thread. 

It is the study of mankind to that advance of age or death 

which can not be ■ . 


HISTORY (page 281) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the meaning of hietorpt How does it relate events? To what 
class of events does It apply? 2. How does hietorp differ from annate 
or ehronieleet 

EXAMPIiF4R 

Happy the people whose ■ are dulled. 

. ... ill little else than a picture of human crimes and misfortunes. 

is philosophy teaching by example, 

HOLY (page 282) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the meaning of soared f 2. How does it compare with holyf 3. 
Which term do we apply directly to God ? 4. In what sense is d4vin» 
loosely used? What is its more appropriate sense? 

EXAMPLES 

The time is quiet as a nun breathless with adoration. 

X — — burden is this life ye bear. 

All sects and churches of Ohriitendom hold to some form of the dootrina 
of the inspiration of the Christian Scriptures. 


HOME (page 282) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the general sense of abode, dvfeUinp, and ftabitaiion? What 
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difference is there in the use of these words? 2. From what language 
is hom6 derived? What is its distinctive moaning? 

EXAMPLES 

An giddy and nnsuro 

Hath he that huildeth on the vulgar heart. 

The attempt to abolish the ideal woman and keep the ideal is a 

predestinated failure. 

A house without love may be a castle or a palace, but it is not a . 

Love is the life of a true 


HONEST (page 283) 

questions 

1. What is the meaning of honeM m ordinary use? 2. W'hnt is the mean- 
ing of honorable? 3. How will the merely honcet and the truly honor 
able man di/Ter in action? 4. What is honest in the higheKl and full- 
est sense? How, in this sense, docs it differ from honorable? 

EXAMPIiES 

labor boars a lovely face. 

An ' — man’s tho noblest work of God. 

No form of pure, undisguised murder will be any longer ntlow<*d to con 
found itself with the necessities of warfare. 


HORIZONTAL (page 283) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does horviontal signify? How does it compare with level f 2. 
From what language is fiat derived? 3. What is its orlglunl mean- 
ing? its most common present sense? Tn what derived senee is H 
often used? 4. What are the senses of plain and plane? 

EXAMPLES 

Sun and moon were in the sea sunk. 

Ample spaces o’er the smooth and — pavement. 

The prominent lines in Greek architecture wore , and not 

vertical 


HUNT (page 285) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a hunt? 2. For what is a ohaso or purmU conducted? a 
eoa^oh? 3. What docs hunt ordinarily include? 4. Is It correct to 
use /mwt when seareh only is contemplated? 5. How are these words 
used m tho figurative senses? 

EXAMPLES 

Among the inalienable rights of man are life, liberty and the - of 

happiness. 

All things have an end, and so did our 


for 1odgln<r*<. 
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Tho — — — f 01 mod tho principal amusement of our Norman kings, who 
for that purpose retained in thoir possession forests in every part of the 
kingdom. 

The is up, but they shall know 

The stag at hay's a dangerous foe. 


HYPOCRISY (page 285) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what language is pretense derived, and what does it signify! 2 
What is hypocrisy f 3. What is cant? sanctimonioiLsnesa? 4. What 
is pietism? formalism? sham? 5. X£ow does affectation compare with 
hypocrisy ? 

EXAMPLES 

Let not the Trojans, with a feigned — — . of proffered peace, delude 
the Latin prince. 

— is a fawning and flexible art, which accommodates itself to 
human feelings, and flatters the weakness of men in order that it may gain 
its own ends. 


HYPOCRITE (page 286) 

QUESTIONS 

1, From what language is hypocrite derived ? What is its primary meaning t 
2. What common term includes tho other words of th<j group. 2. 
I low are hypocrite and dissembler contrasted with each other! 4. 
What element is common to tho cheat and tho impostor? Kow do the 
two compare with each other? 

EXAMPLES 

It is the weakest sort of politicians that are the groatost — 

I dare swear he is no but prays from his heart 

la the reign of Henry YII., an , named Porkin Warbeck, laid 

claim to the English crown. 


HYPOTHESIS (page 286) 

QUESTIONS 

1* What is a hypothesis? What is its use in soientifle investigation an^ 
study? 2, What is a guess? a confeciure? a suppositicn? a surmise? 
3* What implication does surmise ordinarily convey? What Is a 
theory? a scheme? a speculation? How do they differ! 

EXAMPLES 

fancies, built on nothing Arm. 

There are no other limits to than those of the human mind. 

The development , though widely accepted by men of science* 

fails of proof at many important points. 


idea 

immediately 
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IDEA (page 2S7) 

QU3SSTI0NS 

1. From what language is idea derived, and what did it originally mean 1 
2. What did idea signify m early philosophical use? 3. What is ilv' 
present popular use, and with what words is it now synonymous 1 

EXAMPLES 

All rests with those who read. A work or 

Is what each makes it to himself 

He who comes up to his own of greatness must always have had 

a very low standard of it in his mind. 

IDEAL (page 288) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is an ideal f 2. What is an archetype f a prototype^ 3. Can a 
prototype be equivalent to an archetype 9 4. Is an ideal primah or 
the result of development? 6. What is an oriyinalf 6. What is the 
standard 9 How does it compare with the ideal? 7, How are Mea 
and ideal contrasted? * 

EXAMPLES 

{I to others and then all will go well. 

The mind's the — — of the man. 

Every man has at times in his mind the of what h« should be, 

but is not. 

IDIOCY (page 289) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is idiocy? 2. What is imhecility? How does It compare with 
idiocy? 3. How does ineanity differ from idiocy or imbedlUy? 4. 
How do ioUy and foolishnees compare with idiocy? 6. What is faiu 
ity? stupidity f 

EXAMPLES 

Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis to be wise. 

To expect an effect without a cause, or attainment without application, 
is little less than 


IDLE (page 2R9) 

QUESTIONS 

%. From what language is idle derived, and what It its original meaning t 
2. What does idle in present use properly denote ? Does It neoescarily 
denote the absence of all action? 3. What does laay signify? How 
docs it differ from idle? 4. What does inert signify? stvygiehf 3. 
In what realm does slothful belong, and what does it denote! C 
How does indolent compare with slothful? 

EXAMPLES 

The stream was covered with a green soutn. 

jj-ever a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of others. 
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idea 
iTOLMDLediately 

Afl th#* door twrneth upon his hingos, so doth the turn upon 

hiB bed. 


IGNORANT (page 290) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What does ignorant BiRnify? How wide is its range? 2, What is the 
meaning of illiterate f 3. How does unlettered compare with iUiteratef 

EXAMPLES 

So foolish was I and — ; X was as a beast before thee. 

A boy is better unborn than . 


IMAGINATION (page 290) 

QUESTIONS 

X. Into what two parts was imagination divided in the old psychology? 2, 
What name is now preferably given to the so-called reproductive imagi- 
nation. by President Porter and others? 3. What is fantasy or phantasy? 
In what mental actions is it manifcHtcd ? 4. What is famtaey i» ordi- 
nary usage’ 5^ How is imagination defined? fancy f 6. To what 
faculty of the mind do both of those activities or powers belong? 7. 
In what other respects do imagination and fancy agree? What is 
the owe great distinction between them? How do they respectively 
treat the material objects or imagers wilh which they deal? Which 
power finds use in philosophy, seienc^e, and moohanical invention, 
and how? 

EXAMPLMH 

, like the finger of a clock, 

Kuufi the great circuit, and is still at home. 

And as ■ — bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and giv<*s to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


IMMEDIATELY (page 293) 

QUESTIONS 

X, What U the primary meaning of immediately t Its meaning as an athrerb 
of timet 2. What did ly and ly formerly signify? What is its present 
meaning? 3. What did direotly formerly signify, and what does it 
now commonly mean? 4. What change has presently undergone? 6. 
Is immediately losing anything of its force? What words now seem 
more emphatic? 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

But an eternal does always last. 

liSt US go up and possess it; for we are well able to oversonw It 

Obey me 1 



Immerse 

iadnstriomi 
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IMMERSE (page 294) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what language is dtp derived? from what immersat 2, JIow do 
the two words differ in. dignity® How as to the ooinplptoiiesH of tlni 
action? How as to the continuance of the object in or under the 
liquid? S. Which word is pieferahly used as to thti rite of baptiwini? 
4, What does auhmerge imply? 5. What are liovse and duck^ 6. 
What special sense has dtp which the other words do not share ? 

EXAMPLES 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant 1 
Let the dead Past its dead. 

The ships of war, Congress and Cumberland, were by the Merrb 

mac. 

When food can not bo swallowed, life may bo prolonged by - — the 

body in nutritive fluids. 


IMMINENT (page 204) 

QUESTIONS 

1, From what language is imminent derived and with what primary senw*? 
impending/ 2. How .do imminent and impending differ in prew*nt use? 
3. How does threatening differ from the two words above givtmt 

EXAMPLES 

And nodding Ilium waits the fall 

And these she does apply for warnings, portents, 

And evils 


IMPEDIMENT (page 295) 

Q0BSTIOKS 

1. What does impediment primarily signify? ohetacUf obHruetient 2. How 
does obetacle differ from obstruction/ 8 . What Is a hindrance t 4, 
Is an impediment what one finds or what he oarriiui ? Xa it momentary 
or constant? What did the Latin impedimenta signify? 8. What is 
an encumhrmcef How does it differ from an gbstaole or obstruetienf 
6. Is a difioulty within one or without? 

EXAMPLES 

Something between a and a help. 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march’d without — — , 

Hemosthenes became the foremost orator of the world in spite of an 
• in his speech, 

. B overcome are the stepplng'Stones by which great men rlae* 
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IMPUDENCE (page 296) 

QUKSTIONS 

1, What doos impertinftnoe primarily denote? What is its common accepta- 
tion? 2. What IK impudence 9 %nm>lenoef 3. What is offictousneae? 
4. What does rudencaa suggest? 

EXAMPLES 

With matcliloHs they stylo a wife 

The dear-bought curse, and lawful plague of life. 

It is better not to turn IricndHhip into a system of lawful and un- 
punishable , 

A certain class of ill-natured x>eoplo mistake for frankness. 

INCONGRUOUS (page 297) 

QUESTIONS 

1, When are thingB said to bo inconffruouaf 2. To what is discordant ap- 
plied? inharmomouaf 3. What does incompatible signify? When aro 
things said to be incompatible f 4. To what does inconsistent apply? 
6. What illustrations of the uses of tlu^se words are given in the 
text! 6. What is the meaning of incommensurable f 

EXAMPLES 

No solitude is so solitary as that of companionship. 

I hear a strain as a merry dirge, or sacramental bacchanal 

might be. 

INDUCTION (page 298) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is deduetionf induction^ 2. What is the proof of an induction f 
3. What process is ordinarily followed in what is known as scientific 
induction f 4. Itow do deduction and induction compare as to the 
certainty of the conclusion! 5. XIow does an induction compare with 
an inference f 

EXAMPLES 

The longer one studios a vast subject the more cautious in he 

becomes. 

Perhaps the widest and host known of Biology is that or- 

ganisms grow. 

INDUSTRIOUS (page 299) 

QUBSTIOITS 

1. How does busy differ from industrious t 2. What is the implication if 
we say one is industrious just now? 3. What does diligent add to 
the meaning of industrious f 

EXAMPLES 

Look cheerfully upon me, 

Hero, love; thou see'st how 

The " ■ * have no time for tears. 


1 am. 



isULurntry 
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INDUSTRY (page 299) 

QUESTIONS 

t. What is induetry^ 2. What does assiduity signify as indicated hy its 
etymology? diligence! 3. How does applieation compare with assiduity! 
4. What is constancy! patience! perseverance! 6, What is per 
sistence! What implication does it frequently convey? 6, How does 
industry compare with ddigence! 7* To what do labor and pains 
espocially refer? 

EXAMPJ.KS 

Honors come by , riches spring from economy. 

»Tis supports us all. 

There is no success in study without close, continuous, and intense 


His in -wickedness would have won him enduring honor if It 

had taken the form of m a better cause 


INFINITE (page 300) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what language is infinite derived, and with what meaning? To 
what may it be applied? 2. How do countless, innumerable, and 
numberless compare with infinite! 3, What is the use of hour^dless, 
illimitable, limitless, measureless, and unlimited! 4. What are the 
dimensions of infinite space? What is the duration of infinite time? 

EXAMPLES 

My bounty is as as the sea, my lovo as dt*cp, tlie more X give to 

thee, the more I have, for both are . 

Man’s inhumanity to man makes thousands mourn. 


INFLUENCE (page 300) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to influence! is one influenced by external or internal force? 
2. To what kind of power does actuate refer? Does one person oettMfs 
or influence another? 3, What do prompt and stir imply? 4. What 
is it to eiscite! 6. What do incite and instigate signify? How do 
these two words differ? 6, What do urge and impel imply? How do 
they differ in the source of the power exerted? 7. What do drive 
and compel imply, and how do these two words compare with each 
other ? 

EXAMPLES 

He was by his own violent passions to desperate crime. 

And well she can 

Fine thoughts are wealth, for the right use of which 
Men are and ought to be accountable, 

If not to Thee, to those they — — 
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INHERENT (page 301) 

QUESTIONS 

1* What does inherent signify? 2l. To -vrhat xoalm of thought does imma- 
nent belong? What does it signify? How docs it diHor from inherent i 
Which is applied to the Divine Being? 3. To what do congenital^ 
innate, and inborn apply as distinguished from %nherent and intrin$ic9 
4. With what special reference docs congenital occur in medical and 
legal use? 6. What is the difference m use between innate and <n- 
bomf 6- What does inbred add to the sense of innate or inborn f 
7. What is ingrained f 

EXAMPLES 

An power in the life of the world. 

All men have an - right to life, liberty, and protection. 

He evinced an stupidity that seemed almost tantamount to 

— - — idiocy. 

Many philosophers hold that God is — in nature. 

Any stable currency must be founded at last upon something, as gold 
or silver, that has ■ ■ — value. 

The wrongs and abuses which are in the very structure and 

constitution of society as it now o^cisiH throughout Christendom. 

INJURY (page 302) 

gUESTIONS 

X Prom what language is injurg derived? What is Its primary moaning? 
Tts derived moaning? 2. How inclusive a word is i/njurgf 3. Prom 
what is damage derived, and with what original sense? detriment f 
How do these words compare in actual use? 4. How does damage 
compare with lose? How can a lone bo said to be partial? 5, What 
is evU, and with what fro(iuent suggestion? 6. What is harmf hurtt 
How do these words compare with injury 1 7. What is miechieff 

How caused, and with what intent? 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing can work me , except ibysolf; the that I sustain 

1 carry about with me, and never am a real safforer but by my own fault. 
Hippolyta, X woo’d thee with my sword, 

And won thy love, doing thee 

INJUSTICE (page 303) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What la injutHeef 2. How does wrong differ from injuetioe in legal 
use? How in popular use? 3. What is iniquity in the legal sense? 
in the common sense? 

EXAMPLES 

War in men’s eyes shall be a monster of . ^ 

No man can mortgage his — — as a pawn for his fidelity. 

Such an act is an — upon humanity. 
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INNOCENT (page 304) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does innocent in the full eenao fidgnify? 2, Is innocent po<vitiv<‘ 
or negative? How does it compare with righUona^ upright, or cif 
tubouaf 3. In what two applications may immacvXate, pure md ain 
leas be used? 4. With what limited sense is innocent used of moral 
beings 9 6. In what sense is innocent applied to inanimate sub- 

stances f 

EXAMPLES 

They are as as grace itself. 

Eor blessings ever wait on deedSt 

And though a late, a sure reward suooeeds* 

The wicked flee where no man pursueth, but the are held at 

c lion. 

A daughter, and a goodly babe; 
the queen receives 

Much comfort in*t: says, Afy poor prisoner, 

I am, as you, > 


INQUISITIVE (page 304) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the characteristics of an inquisitive person? 2. Is inqutsUios 
ever used in a good sense? What, in that sense, Is ordinarily pre- 
ferred? 3. What does curious signify, and how does it differ from 
inquisitive P 

EXAMPTuEff 

His was an anxiously mind, a scrupulously conscientioui heart. 

Adrian was the most man that ever lived, and the moat uni- 

versal inquirer. 

I am to know the cause of this sudden change of purpose. 


INSANITY (page 306) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is insanity in the widest sense? in its restricted use? Whidh use is 
the more frequent? 2. From what is Imaey derived? What did it 
originally imply? In what sense Is it now used? 5 . What Is mad- 
ness P 4 What is dermgementf deHrismt 6 . What is the speH/ki 
meaning of dementia t 6 . What Is aberration P 7 . What li the dis- 
tinctive meaning of haUudnationP $, What Is eionom«n 4 iP p. Whai 
are frenay and maniaP 

EXAHFLS8 

Go— -you may call it — - folly— you shall not chase asy gloeii mntf. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of — 
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INTERPOSE (page 306) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What in it to interpose f 2. How does intercede differ from %nterposef 
3. What is it to intermeddle f How docs it differ from meddle t from 
interfere? 4, What do arhilrate and medial^ involve? 

EXAMPLES 

Dion, his brother, - for him and his life was saved. 

Nature has — a natural barrier between England and the conti- 
nent. 


INVOLVE (page 307) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what language is involve derived, and with what primary meaning? 
3. How does involve compare with implicate? 3. Are those words 
used in the favorable or the unfavorable sense? 4. As regards re- 
sults what is the difference between %nolude, imply ^ and involve? 

BXAMPXjHS 

Aocks may be aqueesod into now forms, bent, contorted, and . 

An oyster-Hhell sometimes a pearl. * 

in other men’s affairs, ho went down to their ruin. 


JOURNEY (page 307) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what language is journey derived? What is its primary moaning? 
Its present meaning? 2. What is travel? How does it differ from 
journey? 3. What was the former meaning of voyage? Its present 
meaning? 4. What is a trip? a tow? 5. What is the meaning and 
common use of passage? of transit? 6. What is the original meaning 
of pilgrimage? How is it now used? 

EXAMPLES 

makes all men eountrymen. 

AU the - of their life is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

It were a like the path to heaven, 

1 help you find them. 


JUDGE (page 808) 

QUESTIONS 

I, What is a judge in the legal sense? 2, What other sensea has the word 
fudge in common use? 8. What is a referee, and how appointed? an 
arbitrator t 4, What is the popular sense of umpire? the legal sense? 
5« What is the present use of arbiter? 6, What are the judges of the 
United States Supreme Court offloially called? 
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EXAMPLES 
The end crowns all, 

And that old common , Time, 

Will one day end it 

A man who is no oi law may he a good of poetry, 

TTjie IB only the month of law, and the magistrato who punishei 

is only the hand. 


JUSTICE (page 309) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is iuetxce in governmental relations? in social and personal rela- 
tions? in matters of reasoning or literary treatment? 2. To what do 
integrity, rectitude, right, rightecueneee, and virtue apply? Wliat do 
all these include? 3 What two contrasted senses has lawfulneeet 4, 
To what does justness refer, and m what sonao is* it used ? 

EXAMPLES 

exalteth a nation. 

of life is fame's best friend. 

He shall have merely and his hon<L 


‘ KEEP (page 310) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the general meaning of keepf 2, How does keep oomparn with 
preserve f fulfil t maintimnf 3. What doos keep imply when used as a 
synonym of guard or defend f 

EXAMPLES 

These make and the balance of the mind. 

The good old rule 

Sufhoeth them, — the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should - — who can. 

— thy shop, and thy shop will thee. 

KILL (page 310) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to Ml? 2. To what are assasHnaie, e»eeuJte, and murder re- 
stricted? 3. What is the spocido meaning of murder f etecuiet as* 
sassinatef To what class of persons is the latter word ordinarily ap- 
plied? 4. What is it to slayf 6. To whot is massacre limited? With 
what special meaning is it used? 6. To what do butcher and slaugkier 
primarily apply? What is the sense of each when so used! 7» What 
is it to despatch f 

EXAMPLES 

To look into her eyes was to doubt. 

Three presidents of the United States have been ^ 
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Hamilton was - - ■ in a dad by Aaron Burr. 

The place was carried by storm, and the inhabitants without 

distinction oi age or sex. 


KIN (page 311) 

QUESTIONS 

1, How does Jctnd compare with kinF 2. What do Mn and kindred de* 
notof 3. What is aSlnityf How does it ditler from coneangukhity 9 

BXAJMPLES 

A little more than , and less than 

He held his seat,-— a friend to the human . 

The patient bride, a little sad, 

Leaving of homo and 

KNOWLEDGE (page 311) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is hnoviledgeF How does it differ from information f 2. What is 
perception t approheneionF cognizance 9 3. What is intuition t 4. 

What is experience, and how does it differ from intuUion! 6. What 
Is learning f eruditioni 

EXAMPLES 

— - — comes, but wisdom lingers. 

The child is continually seeking ; hence his endless questions. 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical - , 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

— lie at the very foundation of all reasoning, 

LANGUAGE (page 312) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the derivation of languctgeF What was its original signiAoation? 
How wide is its present moaning 1 2. As regards the use of words^ 

what does Xmguage denote in the general and in the restricted sense? 
3. What does epeeoh always involve? 4. Oan we speak of the epeeoh 
of animals? of their Imguagef 5. What is a dialect 9 a barbarism/ 
an idiom t 6. What is a patois 9 How does it differ from a diaUot9 
7, What is a vernacular 9 

EXAMPLES 

We mnst be free or die, who speak the " " " ■ ' 

That Shakespeare spake: the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held, 

- is great; but silence Is greater. 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no but a cry. 

Thought leapt out to wed with fought, 

Ere Thought could wed itself with 
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A Baliylonisli — — 

Which. learned pedants much affect. 

01 good, my lord, no Latin > 

I'm not cnioh a truant since my coming 
As not to know the — I hare lived in. 

LARGE (page 313) 

gtrasTioNS 

1. To how many dimensions does large apply? How does it differ from longf 
2. How does large compare with great? with btgt 
EXAMPLKS 

Oourage, the mighty attribute of powers above, 

By which those in war, are in love. 

Everything is twice as measured on a three-year-old’s three-foot 

scale as on a thirty-year-old's six-foot scale. 

And his - ■ — — manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, 

Pipes and whisUos in its sound. 

LAW (page 316) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the definition of law in its ideal? What does it algnlfy in com 
men use? 2. What aro the characteristios of cornmmd and earn 
rnandmentf of an edict? 3. What is a mamdate? a eiatute? an enr'*i 
ment? 4. In what special connection is fomvala commonly unedt 
ordmance? order? 3. What is the meaning of law In mioh an ex 
pression as '"the. Ime of nature?” What in more strictly MClentifte 
use? 6. What is a code? iurisprudence? legielation? What U an 
economy? Is leew ever a synonym for these words, and in what way? 
EXAMPLES 

Order is Heaven’s first — ■{ and this oonfest, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 

Those he commands move only In — ^ 
nothing in love. 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute — ' 

We have strict , and most biting 

Hapoleon gave Prance the best of — — — .. iho has ever poaseiaetL 

is physical, established tdtiXLtaaot ; inteHeotuat, a oondttiOA of h»- 

tellectual action in order that truth may be reached; and moral, an Impera- 
tive which determines the right guidance of onr higher life. 

LIBERTY (page 816) * 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is freedom? 2. What is liberty in the primary senief in the widest 
sense? 3. How do freedom and Uberly oompanef A How is <nde* 
pen&ence used in distinction from freedom and Khertpf 5, Ts frte* 
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dom or more fro^y used in a figurative seuse? 6. Wfiat ia 

lic§M$f How does it compare wxtii liberty and freedom i 
EXAMPMS 

In Kouseeau'e philosophy le conceived of as lawleseness. 

When from her mountain-height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 

Sho tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 

The to go higher than we are is given only when we have ful- 

filled amply the duty of our present sphere 

they mean when they cry ! 

For who loves that must first bo wise and good. 


LIGHT (page 317) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is light f 2, What are tho characteristics of a flame! a hleutef 3. 
What is a flare! a fLoah! 4* What is the sense of plore and glow! 
How do they differ, and to what arc they applied! 5. To what do 
ehine and ehten rater i 6. What do glimmer, gUticr, and ehimmer 
denote! 7. What i$ gleam! a glitter! a eparhle! glistening! 8. 
What is scintillation f in what two senses used! 9. To what are 
twinkle and twInhUng applied! 10. What is {Hutn/ination! incan- 
deecence ! 

EXAMPLES 

Prom a little spark may burst a mighty . 

^ as of another life, my kindling soul received. 

Xt is — that enables us to see the diiforencos between things; and 

it is Christ that gives us 

White with tho whiteness of the snow, 

Pink with faintest rosy , 

They blossom on their sprays, 

Ghastly in tho of day. 

— in golden coats like images, 

00 a good deed in a naughty world. 

There's but tho of a star 

Between a man of peace and war. 


LISTEN (page 318) 

QUESTIONS 

1, Whnt does hear signify! What does lieim add to the meaning of hear! 
a. What does attend add to the moaning of listen! 3. What does heed 
further imply! 4. What is the differonoe between listen for and 
tisten to! 

EXAMPIiES 

how blithe the throstle sings; 

He, too, is no mean proaeher; 

XIU I and 

If a step draweth near. 
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Ohill aira and wintry winds 1 my oar 
Has grown familiar with your song; 

I It in the opening year, 

I and it cheers me long. 

f every one 

That may, unto a tale 

That’s merrier than the nightingale. 

The men lay silent in the tall grass ' - for the signal gun that 

should bid them rise and charge. 


LITERATURE (page 319) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is literature in the most general sen set Tn more limited sense! 
2. What does literature, used absolutely, denote? 3. How may lUrra- 
ture include science f How is it ordinarily contrasted with science f 

EXAMPLES 

Wherever consoles sorrow or assuages pain ; wherever it brings 

gladness to eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears — there is exhibited 
in its noblest form the immortal influence of Athens. 

aro hfe-long friends, 

— are embalmed minds. 

In our own language wo have a nowhere surpassed, In whose 

look no foreign key will ever rust. 

LOAD (page 319) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Prom what language is Ifitrden derived, and with what primary meaning f 
loadf 2. What does weight signify? How does it compare with lead 
and burden? $. What aro cargo, freight, and lading? 4. What is 
the distinctive sense of pack? 

EXAMPIiBS 

Bear ye one another’s — . 

Wearing all that — " 

Of learning lightly like a flower. 

The ass will carry his — ) but not a double 


LOOK (page 320) 

QUESTIONS 

I. What is the distinction between look and see? between these words and 
behold? 2 . What is it to gaze? to glance? to stare? 3 , What do scan, 
inspect, and survey respectively express, and how are they dlstln^ 
gnished from one another? 4. What element or elements does tentch 
add to the meaning of look? 
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EXAMPLES 

It is always well to — - at people when addressing them. 

Having eyes they not, and having oars hear not. 

Then gently your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 

To stop aside is human. 

My soul waitoth for tho Lord more than they that for the 

morning. 

How peacefully the broad and golden moon 

Oomes up to upon the reaper's toil I 

I am monarch of all I , 

My right there is none to dispute; 

Prom the centctr all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

^ the morn m russet mantle clad. 

Walks o'er tho dow of yon high eastern hill. 


LOVE (page 321) 

QUBSTIONS 

1. What is affMcticnt 2. What may bo given as a brief definition of lov$f 
S. Hoes apection apply to persons or things ? To what doos love apply ? 
4. What term is preferable to love as applying to articles of food and 
the like! B. How does love dilfer from affection f from friendehipt 

EXAMPLES 

Peace, commerce, and honest with all nations help to form the 

bright constellation which has gone before us. 

And you must love him ere to you he will seem worthy of your . 

Yet pity for a horse overdriven 

.. M - in which my hound has part 

Can hang no weight upon my heart, 

In its assumptions up to heaven. 

Qnoh and unbroken faith 

As temper life's worst bitterness. 


MAKE (page 322) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the essential idea of maket 2. How is make allied with cfeatef 
S. How is make allied with compose or oonatitutel 4. What are some 
chief antonyms for makef 6 . What are the prepositions chiefly used 
with maket and how employed! 

EXAMPLES 

In the beginning Ood the heaven and the earth. 

The mason ■, the architect 

I assert oonfldently that It Is in the power of one American mother to 
as many gentlemen as lihe has sons. 
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Newton discovered, Imt did not — the law of gravitation. 

Tlie river flows over a bed of pebbles like those that ' the boarh 

and the surrounding plains. 

A hermit and a wolf or two 
My whole acquaintance — , 

If we were not willing, they possosBod the power of ub to do 

them justice. 

The lessons of adversity sometimes soften and but as often 

^hey indurate and pervert. 

MARRIAGE (page 323) 

QtriCSTIONS 

1. What does matrimony specifically denote? 2. What two pensos has maf 
r%affef 3. From what language is wedlock derived! what is its dis* 
tinotive use? 4. What is the meaning of wedding f nuptialef 

EXAMPLES 

Let me not to the of true minds admit impedimonts. 

The lover was killed in a duol on the night before the iut(*ndc‘d 
I’U join my oldest daughter, and my joy, 

To him forthwith in holy bonds. 

MASCULINE (page 333) 

QOTSTIONS 

1. To what is made applied? To what maaculinef 2. To what does manty 
refer? manful f In what connection can manly be used whore manful 
could not be substituted ? 8. What is the sense of tnannUhf virilr/ 

EXAMPLES 

Every virtue in the higher phases of '■ character begins in truth 

and pity or truth and reverence to all womanhood. 

One brave and struggle 

And he gained the solid land 
And the cover of the mountains 
And the carbines of hi« band. 

So Qud created man in his own image, in the image of Ood created he 
himj — and female created he them. 

MASSACRE (page 324) 

QUESTION'S 

1. What is maeaaeref Mclstyf havoc f 2. To what does oamagv eapeoially 
refer? elrnghterf Z, Which of these words can b« used of the de* 
Btruotlon of life in open and honorable warfare! 

EXAMPLES 

Mark I where his and his oonquests oease! 

Ho makes a solitude and calls it peace! 
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Forbade to wade .througb to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The capture of Port Arthur was followed by a terrible 

MEDDLESOME (pa^ 334) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the conduct spocially charaotoristic of a meddleaome person! of 
on intruMve person! of one who is ohtruHvef officious f 2. To what 
Is obtrusive ohiody applied! intrusioef offioiousf meddlesome f 

EXAMPLES 

Where sorrow’s hold and turned out, 

There wisdom will not ontor nor true power, 

Nor aught that dignidos humanity. 

X '■ monkey had boon among the papers. 


MELODY (page 326) 

QUESTIONS 

X. What is harmony f melody 1 In what special feature does the one differ 
from the other! 2. How many parts are required for harmony i how 
many for melody t What is unison f 4. What does music include! 

EXAMPLES 
Sweetest 

Are those that are by distance made more swoeh 
when soft voices die, 

Tib rates in the memory, 

Bing out ye crystal spheres 

And with your ninefold 

Make up full consort to the angelic — 

MEMORY (page 327) 

QUESTIONS 

1* What is memory in the spoolal and in the general sense! 2, What is 
rememhraiMe, and how distinguished from memory f 3. Is remem- 
hranoe voluntary or involuntary? 4, What Is reocUeotton, and what 
does it Involve! 6, What is reminU/cenoet retroepeotiont How do 
these two words differ! 

EXAMPLES 

IHce a purse, if it be orer-fttH that It can not shut, all will drop 
out of it; take heed of a gluttonous ouriosity to feed on many things, lest 

the greediness of the appetite of thy spoil the digestion thereof. 

■ wakes with all her busy train, 

StreUs at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

Xt is a favorite device of eminent men to devote their old age to writing 
their s, thus quietly living over again a busy or tumuttuous life. 
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MERCY (page 327) 

QOBSTIONS 

1. "What is mercy in lh.e strictest sense? 2. To what class Is f/rtu'e shown! 
S. To what class are mercy, forgiveness, and pardon extended? 4, 
In what wider significations is mercy used? 5. What i« clemency i 
Urtnency or leni^? How do these words compare with mercy f 

EXAMPLES 

How would you he, 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O, think on that; 

And then will breathe within your Ups, 

Like man new made. 

The only protection which the conquered could find was In the modcra* 

tion, the , and the enlarged policy of tho conquerors. 

To favor sin is to discourage virtue; undue to tho lad U un* 

kindness to the good. 


METER (page 328) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is euphony f How does It diflor from meter, measure, and rhythm f 
2. How are rhythm and meter produced? 3. How dtM*s meict differ 
from rhythm f 4. What is a verse in the strict siuite? In what wider 
sense is the word often used? 

EXAMPLES 

is a very vague and unsoientiflo term. Each nation coneiArrs 

its own language, each tribe its own dialect, euphonic. 

may be defined to bo a succosslon of poetical feet arrBnKi*d In 

regular order according to certain types recognised as standards, in verses 
of a determinate length. 

We have three principal domains in which manifests Its nature 

and power — dancing, music, poetry. 


MIND (page 329) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is mindf How does it differ from intsUecif 2. What does oonaeteua' 
ness include? la it attended with distinct thinking and willing ? 3. 
What is the soulf 4. From what is spirit used In special oontradls* 
tinotion? How does it differ from soult 6. What is Patey*! dafinb 
tion of instinct f 6. In what contrasted meanings is the word sense 
employed? 7, What is thought t 

EXAMPLES 

A great will be strong to live, as w4Il a« to think. 

God is a — ; and they that worship him must worship him in 

-r— and in truth, 
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MINUTE (page 330) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is tho meaning of minute f 2. Whon is a thing said to be com- 
minuted f 3. How does fine differ from comminuted! 4. What terms 
are applied to an account extended to minute particulars? to an ex* 
amination similarly extended? 

BXAHPIiES 

]Sro * room so warm and bright, 

Wherein to read, wherein to write, 
lilfe hangs on, held by a — thread. 

An organism so as to bo visible only under the microscope, yet 

posaoHsed of life, motion, and seeming intelligence is a source of ceaseless 
wonder* 

MISFORTUNE (page 331) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is misfortune! Ts the sufferer considerod blameworthy for it? 2, 
What is ealamiti/! disaster! 3. In what special sense are the words 
affliction, chastening, trial, and tribulation used? How are those four 
words discriminated the ono from another? 

EXAMPLES 

He’s not valiant that dares dio, 

But ho that boldly bears 

I never knew a man in life who could not bear another’s per* 

footly like a Christian, 

MODEL (page 334) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is a model! a pattern! How arc they distinguished from one an* 
other? 2. Which admits of freedom or idealization? 

EXAMPLES 

Things done without , in Ihoir issue 

Are to bo fear’d. 

a to others, and then all will go well. 

Washington and his compeers had no of a federal republic with 

ooxistitutional bonds and limitations. 

Moses was admonished, See that thou make all things according to the 
- shewed to thos in the mount. 

MODESTY (page 334) 

QUESTIONS 

What is modegty in the general sense? In what specific sense is the word 
also used? 2. What ts bashfukMss! diffidence! coyness! reserve! 
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EXAMPLEB 

Eor Mlenoo and chaste is woman’s gonuino praise, and to rc*main 

quiet witlim the house. 

If a young lady has that discretion and without which all 

knowledge is httlo worth, she will never make an ostentatious parade of It* 
His shrinking was often mistaken for a proud 

MONEY (page 335) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is moneys epedei 2. How does property differ from money 1 

3. What is luUiont capital f 

EXAMPLES 

I am not covetous for ; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost. 

For the love of is the root of all evil. 

He converted all his into ready . 

One who undertakes to do husinoss without — — ■ is likely to be iipe<«l* 

ily straitened for . 

in reversion may be of far loss value than in hand* 

MOROSE (pag <3 336) 

QUESTIOKS 

1. By what charaotoristios are the morose distinguished f the sullen an<l 
sulhyl 2. How does sullen differ from sulky t 3* What is the meiin 
ing of surly i 4. Which of these words denote transient mot^dH end 
which denote enduring states or disposition? 

EXAMPLES 

My master is of disposition, 

And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of ho^itality. 

A poet who fails in writing, becomes often a — oritkh 

He answered with a growl 

Achilles remained in his tent in inaction. 


MOTION (pago 336) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is motion f 2. How does motion differ from movement f Olve •Jt* 
amples. 3. In what sense is move employed? 4. What is the specUt 
sense of motion in a deliberative assembly? 5* Is ootion or motion 
the more comprehensive word? Which is commonly used in reference 
to the mind? 

EXAMPLES 

That is best which procures the greateit happineai for the 

greatest numbers. 
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Th<^r6 is no death I What acorns so is 

TKi« life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whoso portal we call Death. 

The Oopernican theory first clearly explained the of the planets. 


MUTUAL (page 337) 

QTTBJSTIONS 

1. What is the moaning of eommonf mutmU reo%proccilf 2, 1$ it correct 
to speak of a mutuai friend? 

EXAMPLES 

— frioadshipfl will admit of division, ono may lovo the beauty of 
this, the good humor of that person. 

In all true family life there is a — dependence which binds hearts 
together. 

action is the rule m the human body, where every part is 

alternately means and end, and every action both cause and effect. 


NAME (page 338) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a name in the most general sense ? 2. In the more limited sense, 
how does a name differ from an appellation t a title 9 G-ive instances 
of the use of those three words. S. From what language is epithet 
derived? What is its primary moaning? 4, What does epithet sig- 
nify in literary use? 5. What part of speech is an epithet? Is it 
favorable or unfavorable in signification? 6. What is a cognomen t 
How does it differ from a surname? 7. What is style considered as a 
synonym of name? 

EXAMPLES 

Those he commands, move only in command 

Nothing in lovo ; now does ho feel the 

Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thiel 

0 magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his together. 

NATIVE (pa^ 339) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does native denote? natal? natural? 2. What examples are gtvem 
in the text of the oorreot use of these words? 

EXAMPLES 

1 would advise no child’s being taught music who has not a 

latitude for it. 

It was the 4th of July, the 


day of American freedom. 
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NAUTICAL (pa^o 330) 

QUESTIONS 

1, From what is manne derived? maritime f What do these two words re* 
spectively signify? 2. From what is naval derived? nautUalf How 
do these words differ in meaning? 3. How does ocean, used ad* 
jectively, differ from oceanic f 

EXAMPLES 

That 8oa-hoast» 

Loviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the — stream. 


NEAT (page 340) 

.QUESTIONS 

1. What does clean signify? 2. Does orderly apply to persons or things, 
and in what sense? 3. What does tidy donuto? 4. What is the 
meaning of neatf 6 . How does nice compare with neatt 6 . What 
is the significance of spruce f trim? dapper 1 

EXAMPLES 

If he (Jefferson) condoscondod to turn * — ■ Bontenccs for deUoats 

ears — still, he was essentially an earnest man. 

Still to be — , still to bo dressed, 

As you wore going to a feast, 

Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d. 


NECESSARY (pa^^o 341) 

QUESTIONS 

1. When is a thing properly said to be necessary f 2. What ii the meaning 
of essential! How does it differ from indispensahte! 3. With referenre 
to what is a thing said to ho requisite! How does requisite compare 
with essential and indispensable! 4. How do inexiMtle and unavoid- 
able compare? To what kind of things are both these words applied I 
6. How do needed and needful compare with necessary! 

EXAMPLES 

As you grow ready for it, somewhere or other you will find what is 
for you in a hook. 

The ideas of space and time are called in philosophy idtaa. 


NECESSITY (page 341) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is necessity! 2. What do need and uoant imply? How dow need 
compare with want! 3. How does necessity oompare with need! 4, 
What is an essential! 
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EXAMPLES 

Oourago is, on all hands, considered as an of high character. 

Ko living man can send mo to the shades 
Before my time, no man of woman born. 

Coward or bravo, can shun his 

NEGLECT (page 342) 

QUESTION'S 

1, What is nefflectf negligence f How do the two words compare? 2. 
What Honsos has negligence that neglect has not! 3. Which of the 
two words may be used in a passive sense! 4. What is the legal 
phrase for a punishable omission of duty! 

EXAMPLES 

Ah, why 

Should wo, in tho world’s riper years, 

Cod’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among tho crowd. 

Bui, alas, to make 

A fixed figure, for tho hand of 

To point his slow unmoving finger at. 

NEW (page 343) 

QUESTION'S 

t. What is tho moaning of new 9 of modern? of recent 9 2. How does recent 
compare with new? S. What is the meaning of novel? of fresh? 4. 
To what do young and youthful distinctivoly apply! 

NIMBLE (pa^ye 344) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what doe* nimUe properly refer! 2. To what does swift apply? 8. 
How does dlsrt compare with nimhle? Eor what is ulert more properly 
a synonym! 

EXAMPLES 

Win her with gifts, if she respects not words; 

Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 

More than words, do move a woman’s mind. 

Profound thinkers are often helpless in society, while shallow men have 
- — and ready minds. 

NORMAL (page 344) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What does natwrstH signify? normal? Cive instances of the distinctive 
use of the two words. 2, What does typicaX signify f regular f com- 
mon f • 
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EXAMPLES 

He does it -with a betttT grace, but I do it more — » 

The round of work may grow monotonoua, hut it is evidently 

necessary. 

NOTWITHSTANDING (i.aKe .'WfJ) 

QUESTIONS 

1. "What IS the signification of however as a conjunction! of wverihelenef 
2. "Which is the most emphatic word of the group and what do('« it 
Signify? 3. How do yet and st%Ll compare wiili tiotwithetanUingf 
with hut? 4. What is iho force of though and nlihough? 6. How 
does notwithstanding as a preposition differ from despite or in 
spite of? 

EXAMPLES 

do thy worst, old Time; despite thy wrong, 

My love shall in my verse ever live young, 

till all graces bo in ono woman, ono woman shall not c<>mo in 

my grace. 

There was an immense crowd the inclement weather. 


OATH (page 346) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is an oath? an affidavit? How does the affiiUivU differ from thu 
oath? 2. What is an adjuration? 3. What is a vow? How <l<H'h it 
differ from an oath? 4. Of what words is oath a popular synonym! 
6. In what do anathema, curse, exceration, and imprecation agree! 
6. What is an anathema? 7. Ts a eurse just or unjust! 6, What 
does execration express! impreeation? 

EXAMPLES 

Better is it that thou shouldesi not than that thou shouldeat 

• and not pay. 

Then how can any man he said 
To break an — — he never made! 

OBSCURE (page 347) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is obscure f 2. How docs obscure oompara with complicated? with 
complex? with abstruse? with profound? 

OBSOLETE (page 348) 

QUESTION'S 

1. When is a word obsolete? When ie a word archaic? 2, T« an eld or 
ancient word necessarily obsolete? 3. What ti meant by saying that 
a word is rare? 4. Is a rare word aeoessarliy obsolete or an obsolete 
word necessarily rare ? 
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EXAMPIjEIS 

When the labors of modeirix philologints began, Banscrit was the most 

of all the Aryan languages known to them. 

Atlas, wo road in song 

Was so oxcoodmgly tall and strong, 

IIo boro the skies upon his back, 

Just as tho podlor doos his pack. 

It is wonderful that so few words are found in Shakespeare 

after the lapse of three centuries. 

OBSTINATE {page 348) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How doos headstrong differ from obstinate and stubborn f 2. How do 
obstinate and stubborn differ from oaoh other} Which is commonly 
applied to the inferior animals and to inanimate things? 3, What is 
the meaning of refractory 9 How does it differ from stubborn? Which 
word is applied to metals, and in what sense? 4. What is tho mean- 
ing of obdurate? oontumaHous? pertinacious? 6. What words do we 
apply to tho unyielding character or conduct that we approye? 

KXAMri..ES 

Is it in hoav’n a crime to lovo too well? 

To boar too tender, or too - a heart, 

To act a Lover’s or a Boman’s part? 

”1 shall talk of what I like,” she said wilfully, clasping her hands 
round her knoos with tho gesture of an child. 

OBSTRUCT (page 349) 

QUESTIONS 

1, Whttt is the litoral meaning of obstruct? How doos it compare with 
hinder? 2. How does obstruct compare with impede? 3. What does 
arrest signify in the sense here considered? 

EXAMPLES 

There is a certain wisdom of humanity which is common to the greatest 
men with the lowest, and which our ordinary education often labors to 
sUsnoe and 

No, no — -ing the vast wheel of time, 

That round and round still turns with onward might. 

OLD (page 350) 

QUESTIOITS 

1. What does old signify ? 2, How do old and anoient compare t 3. What 
oontrasted senses has old? 4. What is the special foroe of olden? 

5, In what sense are gra/y, hoary, and olden used of material objects f 

6. To what is aged chiefly appUed? 7. To what do decrepit, graiy, 
and hoary apply, as said of human beings? 8. To what does senUe 
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apply? 9. In what aonso is eld^iijf used? 10, What aro tho primary 
and derived meanings of remoUf 11. What does aenerafrfe express t 

'Cha hm 

Eock-rihbed and a,g thn sujo, — tho vsdes 

Stretching m pensive (luietness betwooxi; 

The — ^ — woods, . . . 

. . . and, poured round all, 

ocean’s gray and jnolaneholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 

Through the soquosterod vale of rural life, 

The patriarch guileless held 

The tenor of his way. 

O good head which all men know I 

Shall wo, shall men, like trees. 

Strike deeper their vile root, and closer cling, 

Still noLore enamored of their wretched loiU 


OPERATION (page 361 

QtrKSTIONS 

1. What does operation denote? and by what kind of agent is H effected f 
S. What do performance and execution demote? and by what kind of 
agents are they effected? 3. How does performance differ from eze- 
metionf 

MXAMPLKS 


The tools of working out* salvation 

By mere mechanic . 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his i as ha is now, nothing. 


ORDER (page 3(>1) 

QUBSTIOKS 

1, What does i'natruetion imply? direction f 2. How does order compara 
with direction f 3. To what clcMset of persons are orders esptcialty 
given? How docs an order in the commercial sense become authori^ 
tative? 4. How does command compare with order f 5. Xn what sense 
is requirement used? By what authority is a requirement made? 6. 
In what sense is prohibition used? injunction f 

BXAHPLBS 

General Sherman writes in his Memoirs, ‘*I have never In my Ufa (inaa- 
tioned or disobeyed an — 

*‘Ye shall become like God*’— transcendent fatal 
That God’s — — — forgot, she plucked and atOi 
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OSTENTATION (page 352) 

QUESTIONS 

Whifct is oatmtationt How doos it compare with boasting? display t 
shoyjf 2. What is pomp? pageant or pageantry? What do the two 
latter words suggest, and how do they compare with pomp? 8 . From 
what is parade derived 1 What is its primary meaning? With what 
implication is it always used in the metaphorical sense? How does 
parade compare with ostentation? 

EXAMPLES 

The boast of heraldry, the ' ■' of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 

Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

The President's salary docs not permit nor, indeed, is 

expeetod of him. 

With all his wealth, talent, and learning, he was singularly free from 


OUGHT (page 363) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What does ought properly signify? 2, How does ought compare with 
eJkould? 8. In what secondary sense is ought sometimes used? 

EXAMPLES 

He has not a right to do whet ho likos, but only what he with 

his own, which after all is his own only in a qualifiod sense. 

- — have roveronoe, and — — he worthy to have it. 

OVERSIGHT (page 363) 

QUESTIONS 

1, In what two contrasted senses is oversight used? 2. How does superim- 
tendenoe compare with oversight? 8. With what special reference is 
control used? 4. What kind of a term is surveillanoe and what does 
it imply? 

EXAMPLES 

Those able to conduct great enterprises must be allowed wages of 

0 l^ndihip, eanal poised 1 

Feed the dock of Ood which is among you, taking the thereof 

not hr constraint, hut willingly. 

PAIN (page 364) 

QUESTIONS 

L What is pain? suffering? 2, How does distress rank as compared with 
pain and suffering? 3. What is an ache? a throe? a paroxysm? 4, 
Whet is dgsv^f anguish? 
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EXAMPLES 

To each his s; all arc men, 

Oondomned alike to groan; 

The tender for another’s — , 

The unfeoling for his own. 

Tho weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That age, , penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature. 

PALLIATE (page 354) 

QtTBSTIONS 

1. How do cloak and pMtUe agree in original meaning? How do they differ 
m the derived senses » 2, What is it to eximuaU, and how does 

that word compare with paUiate! 

EXAMPLES 

Speak of mo as I am; nothing 

Nor aught set down in malice. 

We would not dissemble nor four transgressions] before the 

face of Almighty God, our heavenly Father. 

I shall never attempt to my own foibles by <»xpo«ing tho error 

of another. 

PARDON, 11. (pa|?e 355) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is it to pa/tdont 2. To what does forffivf refer? 3, How do 
pardon and forgive differ in use in accordance with the difference in 
meaning? 4. TOat is it to remit f to condone f to cseeu^rf 

EXAMPLES 

How many will say 

And find a kind of license in tho sound 
To hate a little longer! 

I — him, as heaven shall me. 

To err is human, to — , divine. 


PARDON, n. (page 356) 

QtIBiSTIOMS 

1. What is aequUtdlf How docs it differ from pardon mm regards the 
person acQuitted or pardoned? 2. Xs an innocent person ever par* 
doned? 3. What is ohUvionf amneatyl abMoiUtHonf 

EXAMPLES 

For *tis sweet to stammer one letter 

Of the EternaVs language ;--on earth it is called 

^ not wrath, is God’s best attribute, 

to the injured does belong, 

But they ne’er who have done the wrong, 
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PART, n. (pago 357) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a partt 2, What is a fragment i a piece? 3. What do division 
and fraction signify? 4. What is a poriwnf 6 . What is a share f 
an instalment? a partiolef 6 What do component, constituent, in^ 
gradient, and element signify? How do they differ from one another? 
7. What is a subdivision? 

EXAMPLES 

Tho host of a good man’s life, 

His litUo, nameless, unremombered acts 
Of kindness and of lovo. 

Spirits that live throughout 

Vital in every . . . 

Can not but by annihilating die. 

Many cheap houses were built to be sold by b » 


PARTICLE (page 358) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a particle? 2. What does atom otymologioally signify? What is 
its meaning in present soientific use? 8. What is a molecule, and of 
what is it regarded as oomposed? 4. What is an element in 
chemistry? 

EXAMPLES 

Imcretius held that thb universe originated from a fortuitous oonoourse 

of 

But thou Shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of — s, 

The wreok of matter and the crush of worlds. 

Many aquatic animals, whoso food consists of small diffused 

through tho water, have an apparatus for creating currents so as to bring 
such within their reach. 


PATIENCE (page 368) 

QUBSTIOirS 

1* What is poitUncet 2. What is enduremoe? 3. How does patience oom^ 
pare with euhmisHon and enduranoe? 4, To what are suhmiesion 
and teeignation ordinarily applied? 8, What is forhearmcef How 
does it compare with patUnoet 

EXAMPLES 

bear the lot to thee assigned, 

Nor think It chance, nor murmur al the load, 

Eor know what man oalls Fortune is from (3K>d. 

There Is, however, a limit at which ceases to be a virtue. 
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PAY (page 359) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is jpayjf oompensaiionf remuneration f recompeneet 2, What is an 
allowance f S. What arc wages f earnings? 4. What i« hircf what 
does it imply? 6. For what is salan/ paid? How does it dlffor from 
wages? 6. What is a iee, and for what given f 

EXAMPLES 

I am not aware that 1 or oven favors, however gracious, hind 

any man's soul. 

Our praises are our ■. 

Oarey, in early hfe, was a country minister with a small — , 

Laborers are remunerated by , and officials by — 


PEOPLE (page 360) 

QUESTIONS 

1 What is a cowmwnibyt a commonwealth? 2. What is a people? a facet 
3. What is a state? a nation? 4. What does population aignifyl irittet 

EXAMPLES 

A may let a king fall, and still remain a — , tmt If a king 

let his — slip from him, he is no longer a king. 

Questions of have played a great part in the politics and wars 

of the latter half of the nineteenth century, the Oermanio the 

Slavonic ^ the Italian, and the Oreek — — s struggling to asm^rt 

their unity. 

PERCEIVE (page 361) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Whift class of things do wo percMve? 2. How does apprehend differ In 
scope from perceive? 3. What docs conceive signify! 4, How does 
comprehend compare with apprehend? with eonaelvel 
EXAMPLES 

the tokens of the divine agency without being able to 

— ‘ the divine Being. 

. , . Admitted onoe to his embrace, 

Thou shalt — — that thou wast blind before, 

0 horror 1 horror! horror 1 Tongue nor heart 
Can no* nor name thee I 


PERFECT (page 362) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is perfect in the fullest and highest sense f 2. What is abs^t/uie 
in the fullest sense? 3. What is perfect in the limited sense, and In 
popular language? 
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BXUI7LBS 

Wo httvo the idea of a Being infinitely - and from this Descartes 

reasoned that such a being really exists. 

^Shall remain'! 

Hear you this Triton of the mmnows? mark you 
His — ‘shall*? 

PERMANENT (page 362) 

QUESTIONS 

3.4 From what is durable derived? to what class of substances is it applied? 
2. What is permanent, and in what connections used? 3. How does 
endurinp compare with durables with permanent? 

EXAMPLES 

My heart is wax, molded as she pleacos, but as marble to retain, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not , sweet, not , 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute. 

For her merchandise shall bo for them that dwell before the Lord, to 
eat sulfiolontly, and for clothing. 

PERMISSION (page 363) 

QUSiSTIOKS 

1. What is mtherity? 2. What is permission? 8. How does permission 
compare with aUowanee? 4. What is a permit? 5. What is Uoenset 
How does it compare with mthorityl with permission? 6 , What does 
consent involve? 

EXAMPLES 

God is more there than thou; for thou art there 

Only hy his — . 

Thieves for their robbery have 

When judges steal themselves. 

Very few of the Egyptians avail themselves of tho which their 

religion allows them, of having four wives. 

PERNICIOUS (page 364) 

QUESTIONS 

1. From what is psrnieious derived, and what does it signify? 2. How 
does pernicious compare with injurious? S. What does noisome de- 
note! 4. What is the distinctive sense of noosious? 5. How does 
nowious compare with noisome? 

EXAMPLES 

Inflaming wine, - to mankind, 

Se bees with smoke, and doves with ' — stench, 

Are from their hives, and houses, driven away. 

The strong smell of sulfur, and a choking sensation of the lungs indi* 
oated the presence of gases. 
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PERPLEXITY (page 364) 

QUBSTIONS 

1. What is perpUxit^/f eonfuaionf How do the two words compare T 2. 
How do hewMennent and eonfuaion compare t S, From what dors 
ammement result 9 

KXAMPLKtt 

Oaitjs, — ^V ere is mine host de Parterre f 

Host.— Here, master doctor, m — and doubtful dilemma. 

There is such m my powers 

As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the bu 2 zing, pleased multitude. 


PERSUADE (page 366) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does convince denote! How does it differ from the other words of 
the group ? 2, What is it to persuade f S. How is eonvinMnff related 
to persuasion? 4. How does coax compare with psrsuadst 

BXAMBLIIS 

A long train of those practises has at length unwillingly mr 

that there is something hid behind the throne greater than the king him* 
self. 

He had a head to contrive, a tongue to and a hand to execute 

any mischlet 

PERVERSE (page 366) 

gUBSTXOKS 

1. What is the etymolegical meaning of perverse? What does it iifiitfy in 
oommon use! 2. What does petuiani signify! wayward t 

BXAHPLBS 

And you, my lords — methinks you do not well, 

To hear with their — objections. 

Whining, purblind, boyl 

Good Lord I what madness rules in brainsick men 
When, for so slight and frivolous a oausa^ 

— emulations rtiall arise. 


PHYSICAL (page 366) 

QtJBSTlONS 

1. What does muforfel signify! 2. What idea does phyHotd add to that 
contained in material f Z. To what do dodO^, aorporalt and twrpareat 
apply! d. How do bodily and rorpnrat differ from rarpareat? 5. 
To what is corporal now for the most part limited! 
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EXAMPLES 

‘ punishment is practically abandoned in the greater number of 

American schools. 

Man haa two parts, the one and earthly, the other immaterial 

and spiritual 

These races are all clearly differentiated by other traits than 

the color of the skin. 

We oan not think of substance save in terms that imply — prop* 
erties. 


PITIFUL (page 367) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What was the original meaning of pitiful9 What does it now signify If 
2. How does pitxfvX dilTor In use from pttiablel 3. What was the 
early and what is the present sense of piteous? 

EXAMPLES 

There is sornothing pleading and in the simplicity of perfect 

ignorance. 

The most — sight ono over sees is a young man doing nothing; 

tho Euriea early drag him to his doom. 

0, the most cry of the poor souls! 


PITY (page 368) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What ii pUj/f sympathy! 2. How does sympathy in its exercise differ 
from pUy $ 3. How does pity differ from mercy f 4i. How does com- 
passion compare with mercy and pity! 6. How does commiseration 
differ from compassion/ 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing but the Infinite is sufficient for the infinite pathos of 

human Ufa. 

Ho hallows OTory heart ho once has swayed, 

And when his presence we no longer share, 

Still leayes as a relic there. 


PLEAD (page 369) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to pUad in the ordinary sensei in the legal sensei 2, How 
do aryus and advocate differ I 3. What do beseech, entreat, and im- 
plore imply! 4t, Hew does solicit compare with the aboye words! 
EXAMPLES 

Speak to me low, my Sayior, low and sweet, 

* ft e 

Lest I should fear and tall, and miss thee so, 

Who art not missed hy any that ■■■ 

SkMaking of the honor paid to good men, is It not time to — *— for a 
vefbm in the writing of biographies? 
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PLEASANT (page 370) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does pleasant add to the sense of pleaMnfff 2. How does pleasant 
compare with hvnd9 3. What does good’naiured signify? How does 
it compare with pleasant f 

EXAMPLES 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to dreams. 

When fiction rises — to the eyo, 

Men will believe because they lovo the lie, 

. , , If we must part forever, 

Give me but one word to think upon. 

PLENTIFUL (page 371) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What kind of a term is enough^ and what does it mean? 2. How docs 
auffl,oient compare with enough! 3. What is ample! 4, To what do 
abundant, ample, liberal, and plentiful apply? 3. How is copious 
used? affluent! plentiful! 6, What does complete express? 7. In 
what sense are lavish and profuse employed? 8. To what is Imu/riomt 
applied? 

EXAMPLES 

My joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drop® of sorrow. 

Can anybody remember when the right sort of men and the right sort 

of women were ? 

Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, 

The gift doth stretch itself as 'tis received, 

And is for both. 

He hasted, and opposed tho rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his shield. 

POETRY (page 372) 

gXTESTIOlTS 

1. What is poetry! 2. Does poetry involve rime! Hoes It rmiulre mtUrf 
3. What is imperatively required beyond verse, rime, or meter to 
constitute poetry! 

EXAMPLES 

is rhythmical, imaginative language, expressing the invention, 

taste, thought, passion, and insight of a human soul. 

Ho knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty — 

And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal — — . 
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POLITE (page 372) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the characteristics of a civU person) What more is foimd in 
one who is pohtef 2. How does courteous compare with oivUf 3. 
What does courtly signify) genteel? urhmef 4. In what sense is 
polished used) complMamt? 

EXAMPLES 

She is not for the sake of seeming , but lor the 

sake of being kind. 

Ho was so generally that nobody thanked him for it. 

Her air, her manners* all who saw admired; though coy, and 

gentle though retired. 


POVERTY (page 374) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does poverty strictly denote ) What does it signify in ordinary use ! 

2. What docs privation signify) How does it compare with distress? 

3. What is indigence? destitution? penury? 4. What does pauperism 
properly signify) How does it differ from beggary and mendicancy? 


POWER (page 375) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is power? 2. Is power limited to iatoUigent agents, or how widely 
applied) 3. How does ability compare with power? 4. What is 
capacity, and how related to power and to ability? 6 . What is cow- 
petency? faculty? talent? 6 . What are dexterity and shill? How 
are thoy related to tdent? 7. What is efficacy? efficiency? 

EXAMPLES 

Bismarck was the one great figure of all Europe, with more lor 

good or evil than any other human being possoHsed at that time. 

The soul, in its highest sense, is a vast for God. 

X reckon It is an oversight in a groat body of motaphysiolans that they 

have been afraid to ascribe our apprehensions of to intuition. In 

oonsequence of this nogloot, some never get the idea of , but merely 

of succession, within tho bare limits of experience. 


PRAISE (page 370) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is praise? By how many is it given, and how is it expressed) 2. 
What is applasise? by how many given) and how expressed? 3. 
What is acclamation? How does it differ from apploMSst 4. How 
does appfobalion differ from praise? 5. What does approval add to 
the meaning of praise ? 6 . How does compliment eompare with praise ? 
7. What is flattery t 
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EXAMPLES 

The of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and min to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 
no man e’er deserved who sought no more. 

Gladly then ho mixed 

Among those friendly powers, who him received 
With joy and s loud. 


PRAY 377) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is it to pray in the religious sense? 2, Tn what lighter and more 
famihar sense may pi ay be used? Is this latter use now eommon? 

EXAMPLES 

Hesiod exhorted the husbandman to — — — . for a harvest, but to do so 
with his hand upon the plow. 

I kneel, and then her blessing. 

PRECARIOUS (page 377) 

QUESTIONS 

1, To what is tho term uncertain applied? 2. What did precarious orglnally 
signify? How is it now used, and how does it differ from unceriaint 

EXAMPLES 

. . . Thou know’st, great son, 

The end of war’s — — ■ . 

Life seems to be — in proportion to its value. 

PRECEDENT (pago 378) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a precedents 2. How does caee fall short of the moaning of 
precedents 3, What is an obiter dictum t How does it differ from a 
precedent t 

EXAMPLES 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 
yrom to 

Let us consider tho reason of tho — for nothing is law that la not 
reason. 

PREDESTINATION (page 878) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is predestinations 2. How does fate differ from predesHnationS 
3, What does necessity signify in the philosophical sense? 4. What Is 
forehnouUdgeS Does it involve foreordination or predestinations 



EXAMPLES 

For has wove the thread of life with pam 

AU high truth is the union of two contiadiotories Thus and 

fr(»e-wiU are opposites; and the truth does not lie between these two, but 
in a higher recouciimg truth which leaves both true. 


PREJUDICE (page 380) ■ 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a ptetumpHoni On what is it founded? 2. On what are preju- 
dice and preposaession based? How do these two words difCer from 
eaoh other? 

EXAMPLES 

When the judgment’s weak, the is strong. 

The is always in favor of what exists. 

His fine features, manly form, and perfect manners awakened an in- 
stant in his favor. 


PRETENSE (page 380) 

QUESTIONS 

X. What is a pfetenaej How does it differ from » pretext f 
ruaef 


EXAMPLES 


2. What is a 


The claim of a sirongor nation to protect a weaker has commonly been 
but a — for conaueat. 

It is not poverty ho much as that harasses a ruined man — the 

struggle between a proud mind and an empty purse. 

The independent English nobility conspired to make an insurrection, 
and to support the prince’s — -s. 


PREVENT (page 381) 

QUESTIONS 

X, What is the original moaning of prevent! 2. What word is now com- 
monly used in that sense? S. What is the meaning of obviate! pro- 
elude! 4. How is prevent at present used? 

EXAMPLES 

The contrary suppooition is obviously 

When the Siberian Pacific Railway is finished, what is there to — * 

Rttjuita from annexing nearly the whole of China I 
There appears to be no way to the ditfloulty. 


PREVIOUS (ps^ 382) 

gtJESTIONS ^ 

X. What does emUcedent denote? 2. How does preoedieiff differ from ante- 
cedent and previoue! How is anterior commonly used? prior! 
4. Of what li formr used? What does former always imply? 
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EXAUFLES 

Those matters have boon fully explained in ' - chapters of this 

work. 

Tho reader will be helped to an understanding of this process by a 
careful study of the diagram on tho POKC'* 

Iix times many things wore attributed to witchcraft thar now 

have a scientific explanation. 

PRICE (page 383) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the coat of an article? the price f 2. How do coat and price 
ordinarily differ? 3, In what exceptional case may coat and price 
agree? 4. What does price always imply? 6. What is the meaning 
of vaiuef How does market vedm differ from intrinsic vaiuot 6. 
How does vaiue differ from worth f 7. To what are charge and /*»- 
penae ordinarily applied? 

EXAMPLES 

is the life-giving power of anything; , the nuantity of 

labor required to produce it; the quantity of labor which its pos- 

sessor will take in exchange for it. 

No man can permanently do business by making the of his 

goods the same as their to him, however such a method may help 

him momentarily in an emergency. 

PRIDE (page 384) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is pride? hmghtineaa? arrogance? diadain? How do these qualitloa 
compare with pride? 2. What does aupercilioitaneaa imply according 
to its etymology? 3. How do pride and vanity diffort 4. What dif- 
ference is noted between aelf conceit and conceit? 0. How do act/- 
reapect and aelf-eateem compare with each other and with the other 
words of the group? 

EXAMPLES 

may puff a man up, but never prop him up. 

There is nothing can so little bear with as — ■ Itself. 

is as ill at ease under indifference as tenderness is under the 

love which it can not return. 

PRIMEVAL (page 385) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the derivation and signification of ahoriffineAt autochthonief 
primeved? 2. What do prime and primary denote! What special 
sense has primary as ip reference to a school? 3. How Is pHmotditA 
used? 4. What does primitive suggest, as In the expressions, the 
primitioe church, primitive simplicity! 5. What ht pritifne? 6. How 
do native and indig enoua compare! 
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EXAMPLES 

Thou from - " nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence, Lord. 

The inhabitants of America are long since extinct, for even the 

races whom the white men conquered had themselves supplanted an earlier 
race. 

All the later ages have wondered at and admired the whole-souled con- 
secration of tho church. 


PROFIT (page 387) 

QUESTIONS 

1. ‘\^at aro returns or receipts f 2. What is profit in tho commercial sense? 
What in the intolloctual and moral sense? 3. What is utility? 4. 
What does advantage originally signify? Doos it now necessarily im- 
ply having or gaining superiority to another person, or securing any- 
thing at another's expense? 5. What is gain? benefit? emohment? 
6, To what does expediency especially refer? 

EXAMPLES 

Silence has many s. 

No man can road with * that which ho can not learn to read with 

pleasure. 

Godliness with contentment is great — — — . 


PROGRESS (page 388) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is progress? 2. What do attainment, proficiency, and development 
imply? 3. What is advance? How does it differ from progress? 

EXAMPLES 

What Is thy — — * — compared with an Alexander's, a Mahomet’s^ a 
Napoleon’s! 

And dreams in their have breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy. 

Human — consists in a continual inoroaso m the number of those 
who, ceasing to live by the animal life alone and to feel the pleasures of 
sense only, come to participate in the intellectual life also. 


PROHIBIT (page 389) 

QUESTIONS 

1* What is it to prohibit? 2. How does forbid compare with prsMbitf S, 
How does prohibit compare with prevent? 

EXAMPLES 

Though much I want which most would have, 

Yet still my mind — — - to crave. 

The laws of England, from the early Plantagonets, sternly the 
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conTeysion of malt into alcohol, excepting a BtnaU portion for medicinal 
purposes. 

Human law must many things that human administration o£ 

law can not absolutely is not this true also of the diviuo govorn- 

ment? 

PROMOTE (pago 390) 

QUBSTIOKS 

1. What is it to promoted 2, To what docs promote apply! To porsons or 
things, and in what way! 

EXAMPLES 

The outlawed pirate of one year was the next to hi a gOTomor 

and his country’s represontatire. 

ilie imperial ensign, which full high -ed, 

Shone like a meteor streaming in the wind. 


PROPITIATION (page 390) 

QUBSTIOKS 

1. What did atonement originally denote! What is its present theological 
and popular sense! 2, What does expiation signify! propUiationf 
saHef action f 

EXAMPLES 

has respect to iho bearing which satisfaction has upon sin or 

the sinner. has respect to the etPoct of satisfaction in removing 

the judicial displeasure of God. 

When a man has been guilty of any sin or folly, X think the 
he can make is to warn others not to fall into the UIcc. 

Redemption implies the complete deliverance from tho penalty, power, 
and ah the conseciuenoes of sinj ■ — is used in the sense of the taeri* 
floial work, whereby the redemption from tho condemning power at tho 
law was insured. 


PROPOSAL (pai?e 391) 

QUESTION’S 

1. What does an offer or propoetH do! 2. What does a propoeiHon set forth t 
S, Eor what is tho propoeition designed! the preposeUf 4. tn whit 
way does propoeition come to have nearly the sense of propoetU in 
certain uses! 6. What is a Mdlf «. What does an overHtra aaoam- 
push! In what special application is the word oommealy used! 

EXAMPLES 

Garrison emphatically declared, **t can not listen to any tar a 

gradual abolition of wiokedness.** 

The theme in confirmation must always admit of hoing ewp reittd lU a 
logical , with subject, predicate, and copula. 
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PROPOSE (page 392) 

QUESTIONS 

'1, How doos propose in its most froquant \i 60 differ irom purpose? 2. 
How in propone uH<‘d so us to bo nearly oquivalont to purpose? What 
important difference appears in this latter use? 

EXAMPLES 

I know, indeed, th<‘ evil of that I , but my inclination gets the 

bettor of my judgment. 

Man — — s, but God disposes. 


PROTRACT (page 392) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to protract? 2, What is the significance of defer and delay t 
and how do those words differ in usage from protract? 3, How does 
elongate differ from protract? 4. Ta protract ordinarily favorable or 
unfavorable in Honso? 6. Is continue favorable or unfavorable! 

EXAMPLES 

Unseen hands — ' ' 

Tho coming of what oft seems close in kc'ii. 

Burton, a hypochondriac, wrote the “Anatomy of Molancholy,” that 
marvel of learning, and — bis life to the age of sixty-four. 


PROVERB (page 393) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what do the proverb and tho adage agree? Tn what respects do they 
differ! 2. What is an apothetn? an aphorism? How do these two 
words differ? S. What is a dictum? a saying? 4. What is a precept? 
How docs it diff<‘r from a motto or mmim? 5. How do motto and 
maaim differ from <>ach other? 

EXAMPLES 

- must be verified, . 

That beggars mounted, run their horse to death. 

Books, like — s, receive their chief value from tho stamp and esteem 
of ages through which they have passed. 


PRUDENCE (page 394) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the definition of prudence? 2. How does providence differ from 
prudence? 3, How does care oomparo with prudence and proviAenee? 
4. How is trugMy related to prudence? 6. How do foresight and 
forethought eomparo with each other, and both with providence? 
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EXAMPLES 

When deap’rate ills demand a speedy cure, 

Distrust is cowardice, and folly, 

■VVith a unknown in other parts of Scotland, the peasantry hayo 

In most places planted orchards around their cottages. 


PURCHASE (page 395) 

QUESTIONS 

1, Prom what language is purchase derived ? 2. From what is "buy derived I 
3. How do buy and purchase agree in meaning? What single defini- 
tion would answer for either? 4. How do buy and purchase differ 
in use! Give instances. 

EXAMPLES 

I’ll give thee England’s treasure, 

Enough to such another island. 

So thou wilt make me live. 

*Tis gold which s admittance. 

the truth, and sell it not 


PURE (page 395) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does pure signify? 2. In what sense are material suhstancei said 
to bo puref 3. What does pure denote in moral and religious uset 
4, How does pure compare with innocent f with virtuous f 

EXAMPLES 

Water from melted snow is — r than rain*water, as it detcanda 
through the air in a solid form, incapable of absorbing atmoiphrrio gases. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

jUnds and quiet take 

That for a hermitage. 

In every place incense shall be offered unto my uanae aul a 

offering, salth the Lord of hosts. 


QUEE;R (page 397) 

QUESTIONS 

X* What is the meaning of oddf singular f Are odd and sfnptUar pttclm 
equivalents? 2. When is a thing called strange f 3. What Si tha 
primary meaning of peeuiiarf With what implication U it now com* 
monly used? 4. What is tho meaning of eocentrtof How doat It 
differ in use from odd or queer t 5, How does erratic compare with 
woeentrief 6. What is the primary meaning of* <f$mrt Ui oottutton 
meaning? 7. What is the significance of quaint f grotesque f 
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EXAMPLES 

A — , 6hy man was this pastor^ — a sort of living mummy, dried up 
and bleaohed by Icelandic snows. 

In sotting a hen, says Grose, the good women hold it an indispensable 

rule to put an number of eggs 

Only a man of undoubted genius con afford to bo — 

The arohltocturo of these medieval towns has a strange fascina- 

tion. 

QUICKEN (page 398) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to acceUratef to dfispatchf 2, What does the verb speed 
signify t hasten f httrryf What does hurry suggest in addition to the 
meaning of hasten f 

EXAMPLES 

The motion of a falling body is continually ed^ 

The muster-place is Lanrick mead I 

— forth the signal I Norman, 1 

The pulsations of the heart are ed by exertion. 

QUOTE (page 398) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does site differ from quote f 2. What is it to paraphrase t to 
plagiaries f 

EXAMPLES 

A great man — — bravely, and will not draw on his invention when 
his memory servos him with a word as good. 

The Uovil can - — ■ Scripture for his purpose. 

To appropriate others’ thoughts or words mechanically and without 
credit is to 


RACY (page 399) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what does raoy In the first Instance refer? punffentf 2. How does 
piquant differ :^om imnysnt? 3. How are these words and the word 
spicy used in reforenoe to literary products? 

EXAMPLES 

Pure mother English, and fresh with idiomatic graces. 

The atmosphere was strangely impregnated with the — odor of 
burning peat. 

The spruce, the cedar, and the Juniper, with their balsamic breath, 
filled the air with a fragrance. 

RADICAL (pa«e 400 ) 

grTBSTIOlTS 

1. 'Whitt U the piiamr iumiiIilk of rodteolf 2. 'Wli.t oontTMted Mum «ro 
dorlrod (Tom tbii itrlmory moaning t 
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reasoning 

EXAMPLES 

Timidity is a defect in a reformer. 

Social and political loadorH look to veBt(‘d int(*r(»NlH, and hcncc arc in- 
clined to regard all measuroa as . 

RARE (papje 400) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the meaning of unique? Oan any one ol a nuinl)(*r of ihlugH of 
the same kind he unique? 2. What ik the primary ineauing of rare/ 
What added sense is often blended with this primary meaning? 3. 
Is extraordinary favorable or unfavorablo in meaning? 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing is so as time. 

That which gives to the Jews tludr imsition among the nations 

is what we are accustomed to regard as their sacred history. 

• And what is so as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days. 


REACH (page 401) 


QUKSTTONS 

1. What is it to reach in tho sense here considered? 2. What i« it to arrive? 
3. What does attain add to tho moaning of arrive? What does yain 
add? 

EIXAMI»LES 


And grasping down the botxghs 

I -~.ed tho shore. 

He gathered the ripe nuts in the fall, 

And berries that gr(‘W by fonco and wall 

So high she could not — them at alU 

The heights by great men e d and kept 

Were not ed by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

It is only in this way that we can hope to at trutli* 


REAL (pago 402) 

QUESTIONS 

1, From what is real derived? What does it mean? 2. From what Is the 
real distinguished? 3. To what is actual opposed) 4, What tdiades 
of difference may be pointed out Iwtween the four words acfuol, real^ 
developed^ and poeiHvc? 

EXAMPLES 

jn life we do not die when all that makes life bright dies to us. 

If there was any trouble, or impending, affecting thow* she had 

served, her place was with them. 

This was regarded as proof — of conspiracy* 
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REASONi V. (page 402) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to tia$on about a matter? 2. From what is atgm derived, 
and what does it mean? 3. What is it to demonstraUf to prove f 
How do these two words agree and difter? 

EXAMPLES 

There arc two ways of reaching truth: by ing it out and by 

feeling it out. 

Tn ing, too, the person owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished, he could still. 

A matter of fact may bo — ed by adequate evidence; only a mathe- 
matical proposition can be o d. 


REASON, n, (page 403) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does omee differ from reason in the strict sense of each of the two 
words? 2. How is reason often used so as to be a partial equivalent 
of oomsel 

EXAM1>LES 

No one is at liberty to speak 01 of another without a justlflable 

even though he knows he is speaking truth. 

I am not only witty myH<»lf, but tho that wit is in other men. 

Necessity is the of tyrants; it is the creed of slaves. 

Alas I how light a — may move 
Dissension between hearts that level 


REASONING (page 404) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do orpiimsntdWon and debase ordinarHy Imply? 2, How dees 
tsassninp differ from both the above words in this respect? 3. To 
what kind of reasonifng were Q/rgvmenb and arytstnentofion formerly 
restricted? How widely are the words now applied? 4. How do 
isrgwmnt and argumentaUon compare with reasoning as regards 
logical form? 

EXAMPLES 

AJd ^ Inductive or Deductive, is a reaching of the unkmewn 

through the known; and where nothing unknown is reached there is n« 



Early at Business, and at Hasard late, 

Mad at a fox-ohase, wise at a % 

If thou Qontinuest to take delight in idle - — , thou mayest be qusllfLed 

to combat with the sophists, but never know how to lire with men* 
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REFINEMENT (page 406) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what does civilization apply, and what does it denote? 2, What is 
refinement? 3. What is the primary meaning of cultivation? the de- 
rived meaning? 4. By what word is C7^ii7}ation now largely super* 
seded? 6. What does culture denote? 

EXAMPLES 

What is ? It IS the humanization of man in aoeiety, the satis- 

faction for him in society of the truo law of human nature. 

(Hving up wrong pleasure is not self-sacrifice, but self— - — . 

This refined taste is the consequence of education and habit; we arc 
born only with a capacity of entertaining this 


RELIABLE (page 407) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is to be said of the controversy regarding the formation and use 
of the word rehable? 2. What do iriMti/ and frujftmrthy denote? 3. 
How does reliable compare with these words? 4. What meaning may 
reliable convey that trueti/ and trustworthy would not? 

EXAMPLES 

Good lack! quoth ho, yet bring it mo 
My leathern bolt likewise, 

In which I bear my sword, 

When I do exercise. 

The first voyage to America, of which wo have any perfectly ■ — ac- 
count, was performed by the Xoraemon, 


RELIGION (page 408) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is the original sense of pUty? the derived ftenief 2. What U 
reUgion? What does it include? 3. What is worship? devotion? 4 . 
What is morality? godUneest koUnmt 6. How is theology related to 
religion? 

EXAMPLES 

is man’s belief in a being or beings, mightier than himself and 

inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent to his sentiments and actions, 
with the feelings and practises which flow from such beUet 

, whose soul sincere 

Fears God, and knows no other fear. 

To deny the freedom of the will is to make Impossible, 

Systematic may be defined as the subitanoe of the Ohrkitian 
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REND (page 410) 

QUESTIONS 

1. To what are rend and tear usually applied? Which is the stronger word! 
2. In what connection is nuo used, and m what sense? 3. What 
does lacerate signify? 4. How does mangle compare with lacerate t 
6. What do Z>«rst and ruptwre signify? Which is the stronger word? 
When is a steam-boiler said to be raptured i 6. What does r%p 
signify ? 

EXAMPLES 

Storms do not the sail that is furled. 

Oh, it offends me to the soul to hoar a robustious, periwig'pated fellow 

a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings. 

And now a bubble s, and now a world. 

The first blood shed in the revolutionary struggle; a mere drop in 

amount, but a deluge in its effeots, ing the colonies forever from the 

mother country* 

RENOUNCE (page 411) 

QtrESTIONS 

1. Prom what is renovmoe derived, and in what sense used? recamtf re- 
tract f 2. What is it to dMcardi 3 How does revoke compare with 
recall in original meaning and in prosout use? 4. What is the de- 
rivation and the distinctive meaning of abjure f 5. In what sense is 
repudiate used? 

EXAMPLES 

On his hnees, with his hand on the Bible, Galileo was compelled to 
and curse the doctrine of the movement of the earth. 

He adds his soul to every other loss, and by the act of suicide, 

earth to forfeit heaven. 

He had no spiritual advisor, no human comforter, and was entirely in 
the hands of those who wore determined that he should or die. 


REPENTANCE (page 412) 

QUESTIONS 

1 , What is f egret f 2, What does penitence add to regret f 8 . How does 
repentance surpass the meaning of penitence, regret, eorrow, etc. ? 4* 
Wliat is compunction f oordritiont 6. What is remorse, and how does 
it compare with repentance t 

examples 

What then? what rests? 

Try what can: what can it not? 

Forgive me, Valentine, if hearty 

Be a suifioient ransom for offense, 

X tender^t hero. 
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So writhoB the mind ■ ' haa riven, 

Unmeet for earth, undoomed to heaven. 

Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death. 

REPROOF (page 413) 

QUESTIONS 

1, Are hlame, censure, and disapproval spoken or silent? 2, Are eonimcnt, 
critictsm, rehuhe, refieetton, rcprehvnston, and reproof expn'Rsed or 
not? 3 How of admoryition and animadversion f 4. Are comment 
and criticism favorable or unfavorable? Do they imply Huperlority on 
the part of commentator or critic? 5. Do reflection and repre/tenshn 
imply such superiority? How are these two words diHorlminated? (J. 
What does rebuke literally signify? To what kind of person is a re 
huke administered? 7. To what kind of person is reproof adminij< 
tered? 8. What do rebuke and reproof imply on th« part of him who 
administers them? 9. What is animadversionf admonition f 

EXAMPLES 

A is intolerable when it is administered out of pride or hatred. 

The best preservative to keep the mind m health is the faithful — — — * 
of a friend. 

Open " - is better than secret love. 

REPROVE (page 414) 

QUESTIONS 

1 What is it te censure f to reprove f to reprimand f 2. How does admonish 
compare with the other words in the group? Is its reference to the 
past or to the future? S. What is it to reproach t Does this wt^rci 
imply authority or superiority? 4. Wliat is the fores of expostulate 
and remonstrate f 

EXAMPLES 

He that oppresseth the poor ^th his Maker. 

Her answer cd me , for she said, “I never ask their crimes, for 

wo have all come short.” 

Moses was — — ed of God when he was about to make the tabernacle : 
for, see, saith he, that thou make alt things according to the pattern sh(«w*«4 
to thee in the mount. 

This witness is true. Therefore them sharply, that they may be 

sound in the faith, 

REST (page 416) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is easef quiet f restf 2, What is recreation, and how la It related 
to restf S. What is repose in the primary, and what in the derived, 
sense? 4. How does repose compare with restf 5, What is a pause f 
6. Hew does sleep compare with repose and restf 
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EXAMPLES 

Sock out, loss often sought than found, 

A soldier’s grave — for thoe the best; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 

And take thy — 

Her manners had not that 

That stamps the cast of Vere de Vere. 
Shall I not take mine in mine izmf 


RESTRAIN (page 418) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to rcatrMnf 2. Hov does constrain differ from restrain f S. 
How does restrain differ from restrict? 4. How does repress compare 
with restraint suppress? 

EXAMPLES 

The English Puritans, — ed at home, fled for freedom to America. 

Tn no political system is it so necessary to the powers of the 

government as in a democratic state. 


REVENGE (page 419) 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is revenffct 2. How does retaliation compare with revenge? S. 
What did vengeance formerly mean, and what does it now imply? 
4. What is a requital? 6 . How do OAjenging and retribution differ 
from retaliation, revenge, and vengeance? 0. What difference may be 
noted between aoenging and retribution? 

EXAMPLES 

According to the wish of Sulla •hlmsolf, ... his monument was 
erected in tho Oampus Martius, bearing an inscription composed by him> 
self: “No friend over did me a kindness, no onomy a wrong, without re- 
cidving full — — 

By the spirit of — — , as we sometimes express it, we generally under- 
stand a disposition, not merely to return suffering for suffering, but to In- 
lUot a degree of pain on the person who is supposed to have injured 
u«> beyond what strict justlco requires. 

. In all great religions we find one God, and in all, personal immortality 
with 

REVOLUTION (page 420) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What Is the essential idea of revolution? 2. Does a revolution neoeasarily 
involve war? 3. What is marehyt insubordifnationt sedation? re- 
voU? rebellion? 4. How does rebeffien differ from revehtUon? 3. 
By what class of persons is insurreetion made? mutimt?? 
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EXAMPLES 

s are not made; they come. 

to tyrants is obedience to God. 

Since government is pf God, must be contrary to his viU. 


REVOLVE (page 421) 

questions 

1, When is a body said to rollf to rotate? to revolve? 2. In what sense 
may the earth be said to revolve? and in what sense to rotate? 3. 
What are some of the extended uses of roUt 4. What kind of a 
word is turn, and what is its meaning? 

EXAMPLES 

Any bright star close by the pole is seen to in a very small circle 

wl^ose center is the pole itself. 

The sun -s oa an axis in the same direction in which the planets 

in their orbits. 

Human nature can never rest; once in motion it s like the 

stone of Sisyphus every instant when the resisting force is suspended. 


RIGHT (page 424) 

gUBSTIONS 

1. What is a right f Is it general or special? 2. What is a priviUgaP an 
gaemptionf an immunity? $. What Is a frunchUef a pr 0 rogativ$f 

EXAMPLES 

Friendship gives no to make ourselves disagreeable. 

All men are created equal, and endowed with oertain inaUenabk 

s. 


RUSTIC (page 426) 

QUESTIONS 

i; From what are rural and nutio alike derived? How do the two words 
agree in general signification? How are they discriminated in use? 2« 
Wnhat is the meaning of pa$toralf of hucoUtf 

EXAMPLES 

How Stitt the morning of the hallowed day! 

Mute Is the voice of ■ *~ — *■ "* labor, hushed 
The plowboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s song. 

The — arbor which tho summit orownsd 
Was woven of shining smilax, trttmpet*vitte, 

Clematis, and the wild white eglantine. 

When hunting tribes begin to domestioato animals, they enter usuatly 
upon the stage. 
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SACRAMENT (page 427) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What i» a reliKious eerviaf in the extended sense! 2. What is a sacra- 
ment t 3, What is an observance f an ordinance? 4. How do sacra- 
ment and ordinance differ! 5. What is a ritef 
EXAMPLES 

Keligion will glide by degrees out of the mind unless it be invigorated 

and reimprossed by external s. 

Nothing tends more to unite men’s hearts than joining together in the 
same prayers and a. 

SALE (page 428) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is change or exchange? 2. What is barter f sdlet 3. What is a 
bargain in the strict sense! 4. What is trade in the broad and in 
the limited sense ! 

EXAMPLES 

Honor sits smiling at the of truth. 

1*U give thrice as much land to any well’deserving friend, 

But in the way of ^ mark ye me, 

1*11 cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Stamps Godte own name upon a lie just made 
To coin a penny in the way of — 

SAMPLE (page 429) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a sempUf a specimen f 2. How do sample and specimen com- 
pare as Indications of the <iuollty of that which they respectively 
represent ! 

EXAMPLES 

There Is, therefore, in this country, an implied warranty that the goods 

correspond to the . 

Oursola is a perfect of a Venetian town. 

SCHOLAR (page 430) 

QUESTIONS 

% What is the primary sense of scholar? the derived sense! 2. What does 
pitpU signify! How is it technically used in educational work! 8. 
In what sense Is student employod? 

EXAMPLES 

The accent or turn of expression of a single sentence will at once mark 

The State of New York supplies all needed text-books free of charge to 
the ——a in the public schools. 
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The s in American colleges have taken up athletics with intense 

enthusiasm. 


SCIENCE (page 430) 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does sciencf compare with knowledge 9 2. How does art compare with 
acienoef 3. What two senses of art must ho discriminated from oncli 
other? 4. In which sense is art a system of rules? 6. In which 
sense does art transcend rule! 

EXAMPLES 

Beethoven took his as seriously as n saint and martyr takes his 

religion. 

Modern may he regarded as one vast miracle, whether we view 

it in relation to the Almighty Being, by whom its objects and its laws weri' 
formed, or to the feeble intellect of mdn, by which its depths havi* been 
sounded, and its mysteries explored. 

Printing has been aptly termed the — preservative of all other 

— 8 , 


SECURITY (page 431) 

QUESTIONS 

1, Of what kind of value or property must an eameH consist? 2, How do 
pledge and eecuriiy ditfor from earMuti 8. Jfow does erouritg differ 
from pledge f 4. What is bail 9 gage 9 

EXAMPLES 

The for a national or state debt is the honesty of Us people. 

The surest - - of a deathless name 

Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken. 

And for on of a greater honor, 

He hade me, from him, call thee Thane of Oawdor. 


SENSATION (page 433) 

QUESTIONS 

1* What is a seneat{on9 a perception 9 2. How does an emotion differ from 
a eensation9 3. How docs the popular term feeling compare with 
eeneation and emotion 9 4. What is a oemef 

EXAMPLES 

But — ■ , in the technical and limited sense of the term, is approprl' 

ated to the knowledge of material objects, and of the external world. This 

knowledge is gained or acquired by means of the ■§, and himoe, to 

be more exact, we call it sensible , or, more briefly, sense 

■ fweat» 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 
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SENSIBILITY (pa^e 434) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is eenaihUity in the philo8ox)hical flense? in popular use? 2. What 
does tenaitiveneH/t denote? 3. What is maceptibility f How does it 
compare with senaitweneaaf 4, How are avsceptibility and MTwiHoe- 
nesa discriminated in physics? 

EXAiyiPLES 

The of the external surface of the body is a special endowment 

ndnptod to the elemouts around and calculated to protect the interior parts 
from injury. 

to pleasure is of necessity also to pain. 

Every mind is in a peculiar state of — to certain impressions. 

SEVERE (page 436) 

QUESTIONS 

X. What is aaveraf rigid? atnetf 2. How does rigoroua compare with 
rigid? 3. What does (matara signify? What element is always found 
in an matere character? 

EXAMPLES 

In mathematics arrive at certitude by demonstration. 

He who the sword of hoaven will bear 

Should be as holy as 

- law ifl often injustice. 

By adheronoe to truth m official dealing with the natives, the 

English have oomo to bo always beheved in India. 

SHELTER, V. (page 437) 

QtJESTlONS 

1. When is anything said to be rorracl ? Z. How does ahaltar compare with 
rovar? 8. What doefl dafend signify? 4. What does guard imply? 

How does pfotact surpass guard and dafend? 6 . WJ|at does shield 
signify? How docs it compare with guard or dafei^d? 7, In what 
sense is the verb harbor commonly used? 

EXAMPLES 

He that — *eth his sins shall not prosper, but he that ferAiheih 
them shall And mercy. 

Thou who trod'st- the billowy sea, 

— us In our jeopardy! 

In youth It — ed mo, 

And I’ll protect it now. 

SIN (page 439) 

QUBSTIONB 

1. What it Hn? 2, How Is trmagraaaion discriminated from ain in the 
general sense? $. What is rrimef gu<ltf dtpravitgf 
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Commit 

The oldest the newofll kind of ways. 

is not punished as an offense against God, but as prejudicial to 

society. 

How once harbored in the conscious breast, 

Intimidates the brave, degrades the groat. 


SKETCH (page -MO) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a shetehl How does it compare with ovtlinet 2. fn what 
special connection are draft and plo>n Ufiod'l 3. How docs a mechan- 
ical drawing differ from a drafts 4. What is a deHgnf How dim 
it exceed the meaning of drawing $ 6. What is an outline in written 
composition? How does a sketch in this Houflo oorapnro with an out* 
linef 6. What is an outline of a sermon tcohnlcally called? 7. 
What is a lawyer’s brief f How does it compare with an outline or 
sketch / 

BXAMPLEH 

A that IS without vigor, and in which the anatomy hai not been 

defined, is a bad foundation for a good picture. 

A little model the master wrought, 

Which should be to the larger ~— 

What the child is to the man. 

SKILFUL (page 442) 

QUESTIONS 

I. What docs skilful signify? 2. How docs dexterous compare with skUfulP 
3. How does a skiUed compare with a skilful workman! 

EXAMPLES 

^ So seamen ken the land from far, 

Which shows like mists to the dull passenger. 

Thousands of workmen are thrown into enforc<«d idleness by 

the strikes and lockouts of every year. 

Much that has been received as the work of disembodied spirits has been 
hut the sleight of hand of spirits embodied. 


SLANDER (pag« 442 ) 

QtrBSTIONS 

t. What is it to slmderf to defame f to libelf 2. When is dsfms sqtxlfilstti 
to slander t When is it equivalent to Uhelt S, What is tt to ospetHf 
to meddgnt to traduce t to dispwagef 4. How do slmdar and libel 
differ in legal signification from the other words! 5. Which words 
of the group apply to open attack in one's preienoe, and whieh to 
attack in his absence! 
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EXAMPLES 

ed to death by villains 

That dare as ‘well answer a man, indeed. 

As I dare take a serpent by the tongue. 

If the Scriptures seem to knowledge, it is the knowledge that 

despises virtue. 

Ohallonging each reoroant doubter 
'VV'ho ed her spotless name. 


SLANG (page 443) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a colloquialism 9 2. What is slang in the primary and ordinary 
sense? in special senses? 3, What is a vtiilgarismf d. What is 
cant in the sense here considered? 

EXAMPLES 

There is a bred of viloness that is never redeemed? there is also 

g that is the vigorous utterance of uncultured wit, that fills a gap 

in the language and mounts ultimately to the highest places. 

A is worse than because it bears the inellocoable stamp 

of ignorance. » 

SOCIALISM (page 446) 

QUESTIONS 

What is tQoiaUsmf What term do many of its advocates prefer! 2. 
What is communUmf marohism9 

EXAMPLES 

■ in its full sense moans the abolition of inheritance, the abolition 

of tho family, the abolition of nationalities, the abolition of religion, the 
abolition of property. 

— , in some modified form, is steadily making its way among think- 
ing men under the guise of cooperation. 

is the offspring of sore hearts and shallow brains. It is the 

wisdom of tho man who burned down his house because his chimney 

smoked* 


SPONTANEOUS (page 447) 

QUESTIONS 

1. When is anything properly said to be spontmsousf voVufUa^f imolum- 
ttvryl 2, How do vohmtaiv and invohmtwy compare with each 
other? both with spontaneous? 

EXAMPLES 

- is opposed to reflective. Those operations of mind which are 

oontinually going on without any effort or intention on onr part are 
sponUtnsous* 

No action that is not 


has any merit. 
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SPY (page 447) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what arc the spy and the scout alike? 2. Tn what do they difl*<‘r? ti. 
What are their respective rights in case of capture? 4. What is an 
emissary f 

EXAMPLES 

A daring of General Stuart made his way to my (luartera, and 

informed me that General Imhoden had planned an attack upon the t(wn, 
I had grown uneasy in regard to the disjointcMi situation of our army 
and, to inform myself of what was going on, dKerminc'd to send a — — 
into the enemy’s lines. 

STATE, V. (page 449) 

QUESTTONS 

1. Erom what is state derived? What does it mean? 2, What is th»* sift* 
nifloance of assert f What element is prominent in thih word? 3. 
What IS the relative force of afirm and assert t assrrrratfi 
assure? 4. What does affirm signify in legal use, and how does It 
differ from swear? 6. What is it to certify? 6. What does cind irate 
signify? 

EXAMPI^ES 

The first condition of intelligent debate Is that the qui'stion hr clearly 
ed. 

that the sciences dispose themselves round <wo great axea of 

thought, parallel and not unrelated, yet distinct— ^.ho natural sri<*neea held 
together *hy the one, the moral by the other. 

It is impossible for the mind to anything of that of which it 

knows nothing 

STORM (page 450) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the essential meaning of storm? 2. What is a tempest? 
EXAMPLES 

The — - is hard at hand will sweep away 

Thrones, churches, ranks, traditions, customs, marriage. 

Were any considerable mass of alt to bo suddenly transferred from 
beyond the tropics to the equator, the difloronce of the rotatory velocity 
proper to the two situations would be to great as to produce not merely a 
wind, but a of the most destructive violence. 

STORY (page 461) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is a story? Is it true or false? 2. What is an mesdoUf a n«f- 
"^ve or narration f 
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EXAMPLES 

Thorc aro , common to th(‘ difCeront branches of the Aryan stock. 

. . . They are ancient Aiyiin . . , older than the Odyssey, 

older than th(‘ dispersion of the Aryan race. 

— s are rolationa o£ detached, interesting particulars. 

Fairy « liavo for children an inexhaustible charm. 


SUBJECTIVE {paj?e 452) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the moaning of fiub^ectivef of obfeoiivef 2. Ho'W are these 
words illustrated in the case of a mountain? S. What matters are 
purely mhjectimf d. What matters are purely objective 9 6. What 

is meant by saying that an author has a subjectioe or an objective 
style ? 

EXAMPLES 

Subject, theri^fore, denotes the mind itself; and , that which be- 

longs to, or proceeds from, the thinking subject. Object is a term for that 

about which the knowing Hubj(‘ct is conversant, . . . while means 

that which belongs to, or proceeds from, the obsoot known, and not from 
the subject knowing; and thus denotes what is real, in opposition to what 
is ideal, — what exists in nature, in contrast to what exists moroly in the 
thought of the individual. 

SUGGESTION (page 464) 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what way docs euggeetion bring a matter before the mind? 2. What 
is an imAimationt a Mnif 3. What are the special characteristics of 
insinuation and innuendo 9 

EXAMPLES ^ 

Behold in th(‘ bloom of apples, 

And the violets in the sward, 

X of the old, lost beauty 

Of the garden of the Lord I 

Time is truly the comforter, at once lessening the tendency to of 

Images of sorrow, and softening that very sorrow when the images arise. 

An is cowardly because It can seldom be directly answered, 

and the one who makes it can always rotroat behind an assumed miscon- 
struction of his words; but the * - — is tho stab in the back, snooklng as 

it is malicious. 

SUPERNATURAL (page 456) 

QUESTTONI?l 

1* What Is the original meaning of supernatural! 7 of preUmatwrcAf 2. 
What is commonly implh'd in the use of preternattbralf 3. Tn what 
sense do some hold a mirnole to bo 0upematwrat9 What descriptive 
term would others pref^e?? 4, What is the meaning of euperhwnant 
In what secondary sense U it often used? 
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EXAMPLES 

It was BometWng altogether ■' -t as when God said* '^Let there be 

light,’' and there was light. 

With an imagination of intense vividness and — activity, Choate 

was as practical as the most sordid capitalist that ever became an ^^incarna- 
tion el fat dividends.” 


SUPPORT (page 456) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do support and sustain alike signify? 2. How docs sustain surpass 
support in meaning and force? 3. What is tho force and use of bfor 
m this connection? 4. What is it to maijitainf 3, How docs main 
tain compare with support as to fulness and as to dignity? 0. What 
is it to propf What is the limit upon the meaning of this word? 

EXAMPLES 

And Cain said, My punishment is greater than T can , 

You take my house when you do take the prop 

That doth my house. 

Can a soul like mine, 

tTuus’d to power, and form'd for humbler soenet, 

the splendid miseries of greatness? 

While less expert, though stronger far, 
unequal war, 

SUPPOSE (page 466) 

gtridSTiONS 

1, What is it to supposst 2. How does eonjeotura differ from mppastf 
8. What does think signify in the sense here considered? How docs 
it compare with conjscturs or suppose f 

EXAMPLES 

Newton ed that if the earth were to bo so composed as to be 

absolutely without pores, its dimensions might not exceed a oubto inch* 

Let it not be ed that principles and opinions always go together, 

SYNONYMOUS (page 457) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Are there any spnonpmous words in the strict sense of the term? ft. 
What is meant hy synonymowe words? $. What are the two <«>mmon 
faults with reference to sj/nofipmous words or si/nonpmf 

EXAMPLES 

The great source of a loose style is the injudicloui use of those words 
termed 

To raise, with fitting observances, over the ruins of the historic fortress 
eSumter] the flag which hsd waved over it dnring Us first hennbard* 

ment 
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SYSTEM (page 458) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is order t in the sense here considered? 2. What does method de- 
note? 3* What is a eyatemf 4. To what does mawner refer? 6. 
To what does regvloHty apply? 6. Can there he order without regu- 
loHty or regvloffity without order, and how? 

EXAMPLES 

If this he madness, there is in it. 

A is ... an organized body of truth, or truths arranged 

under one and the same idea, which idea is as the life or soul which as- 
similates all those truths. 


TEACH (page 461) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is it to te<tohf 2. How does instruct surpass teach in signification? 
3. What secondary sense has instruct f 4. What is the full meaning 
of educate f 6. What is it to train f 6. To what is tradm commonly 
applied where educate could not well he used? 7, What is it to 
diseipHnef 8 . What does nurture signify, and how does it compare 
with educated 

EXAMPLES 

Plato returned to Athena and began to ; like his master, ho 

without money and without price. 

Por the most effective mechanical work both mind and hand must be 
— ed in ohlldhood- 

The Highlanders flocking to him from all quarters, though ill-armed, and 

worse — ed, made him undervalue any enemy who, he thought, was yet 

to encounter him. 


TERM (page 462) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the literal meaning of termf 2. Is this meaning retained in the 
flgurative uses of the word? 8. What are the articles of a contract? 
the terms of a contract? 4. What is a condition t 5. What is a term 
in the logical sense? 6. How does term in ordinary use compare with 
word, e»pres»ion, or phrase f 

EXAMPLES 

Por beauty*s acme hath a as brief 

As the ware's poise before it break in pearl. 

But what are these moral sermons [of Seneoal? s, nothing but 

•$* 

iXiie very miser is a oonfessiou of the misery which attends 

avarice. 
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TERSE {page 463) 

QUKSTTONS 

1. What ie tho meaning of short or ^nr/F 2. What itt the <l<«rivation anti 
meaning of fonmeF of condensed? of compendious? 3. What in the 
derivation and meaning of succtnci? of terse? 4. What in tUa force 
of summary? 6 . What is a sententious i^tyU'? a pithy utterance! 

KXAMPLEB 

With all his lucidity of statement, Hamilton wuh not always 

In most casoa it will bo found that ihi* Vict(>rmn idiom Ih dcart'f, hut 

less than tho corroftponding Klizabethan idiom which it has iwp* 

planted! 


TESTIMONY (pa{?« 4(i;{) 

(JtJESTrONS 

1. What is teMxmony? 2. How docs it compare with evM fines? 3* How 
does a deposition difler from an apidavit? 

EXAMPLES 

The word , in legal acceptation, includes all the m<‘ans by which 

any alleged matter of fact, the truth of which is submitted to us for !n> 
vestigation, is 08 tabUsh(‘d or disproved. 

As to the fruits of Sodom, fair without, full of ashes within, I saw 
nothing of them, though from tho — W(' have, somellilng of this kind 
has been produced. 


TIME (page 465) 

QtlEaTIOMH 

1. To what do sequence and succession apply? 2. What does time denol«»f 
How IS it conceived of with refcrcnco to events! 3. How do duration 
and succession compare with time? 

EXAMPLES 

Every event romembered is remembered as having happened In 
past. This gives us tho idea in the concrete, ... W« can now, by a 
process of abstraction, separate tho — — from the event, and we havn 
the abstract idea of time. 

Tho of each earthquake is measured generally only by sew^nds, 

or even parts of a second. 

It has been conjectured that our idea of — — . is founded upon the 
conscious — ■ of sensations and ideas in our own minds* 

TOOL (page 466) 

QTTESTTObTB 

1. What is a tool? 2, How does instrument compare In meaning wUh tmd? 
3. What special tools arc ordinarily called instruments? 4 . What h 
an impfment? 5. What is a utensU? tn what spedat rdationg is tho 
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word usod? 6. What is an appliance? How does appliance compare 
with tool? 7. What is a mechanism? 8. What is a maohnne in the 
most Kimcral sense? in the technical and common use? 9. What is 
an apparatiM? 10. Which of these words have figurative use? 11. 
How are instrument and tool contrasted in figurative use? 

EXAMPLES 

The time is coming when the s of husbandry shall supplant the 

weapons of war. 

Mix salt and sand, and it shall pusszlo the wisest of men, with his mere 

natural — o , to separato all the giains of sand from all the grams of 

salt. 

The pick, stone-saw, wedge, chisel, and other s were already in 

use when tlie pyramids were built. 

TOPIC (page 468) 

QUESTIONS 

‘ 1. Prom what is topic derived, and with what meaning ? 2. How is question 
used in a similar sense, and why? 8. Is the general subject or theme 
properly known as the topic? To what is that name more appropriately 
given 1 

EXAMPLES 

My father . . • always took care to start some ingenious or useful 
of discourse, which might tend to improve the minds of his children. 

One of the most important rules in a deliberative assembly is, that 
every speaker shall speak to the . 

The of the Iliad is not the war of Troy, but the wrath of 

Achilles exhibited during and in connection with the war of Troy, 

TRANSACT, TRANSACTION (page 469) 

How does transact differ from dot 2. How does transact differ from 
treat and negotiate? 8. How does negotiate compare with treat? 4. 
How do iransaotions differ from proceedings? 

EXAMPLES 

In the first Parliament of James the House of Oommons refused for the 
first time to - business on a Bunday. 

The treaty of peace that closed the war of 1812 had been already 

before the battle of New Orleans was fought. 

Any direction of Ohrlst or any direction or act of his apostles respecting 

tlxe - of business In the church, Is binding upon us, unless such di- 

reotiott or act was grounded upon peculiar oiroumstanoes then existing. 

TRANSIENT (page 470) 

QtTBSTIONS 

%4 What is the derivation of transient and tremsUorg? 2* How does tron- 
sisnt differ in signification from transitorg? S, What is the dia- 
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tioctive meaning ot temporarj/f 4. Prom what is fphfmeral dprircd, 
and with what sense? 6. How does ephemeral cliffi^r from irat\,eient 
or tranentoryf 6, "What does ephemeral suggest beKl<l<'« )»n‘vity of 
time? 7, What is the derivation and moaning of fuffitivr/ 8, What 
is the distinctive meaning of evcmeeeentf 

EXAMPLES 

Mirth is short and , cheerfulness fixed and pormnnent. 

Neither gratitude nor revenge had any share in determining his I Oharlos 
II.'s] course; for never was there a mxnd on which both 8ervlc<‘s and in- 
juries left such faint and impressions. 

X chairman is commonly appointed at the opening of a mooting 

to conduct proceedings till a permanent presiding officer shall be elected. 


UNION (page 471) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is wMlyf 2. What is umionf $. How are unity and union con- 
trasted ? 4. When may unity be predicated of that which is made up 
of parts? 

EXAMPLES 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 

in — -v 

Out of the * of Boman and Teutonic elements arose the modern 

world of Europe. 


UTILITY (page 472) 

QtTEBTIOKS 

1. Prom what is utUity derived, and what is Its primary meaning t 2. How 
is utility discriminated from uee and uee/tUnemt 8. What is tlte de 
rivation and r rimary meaning of expediency f 4 * How are eirpedleney 
and utility used as regards moral action? Which Is the inferior word 
in such use? 5. How does policy in suoh tts<t compare with expe 
dionoy and utUUyf 

EXAMPLES 

Principle Is ever my motto, not 

Two words form the hey of the Baconian doctrine, and progrtM. 

The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, and was oontent to be ila« 
tionary. 

Justice itself is the great standing of civil society, and any de- 

parture from it, under any circumstances, rests under the suspicion of being 
no at all. 

The fundamental objection to the doctrine of in all Its modi* 

fieaiions is that taken by Br. Beid, vis., ^'ihat agrteableness and 
are not moral conceptions, nor have they any oonnectlon with moraUty. 
What a man docs merely because it is agreeable is not virtue," 
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VACANT (page 473) 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is the meaning of etnpty? of vacant f 2. To what does vaetmt espe* 
oially refer) 8. What is the difference between an empty house and 
a vacomt house? 4. What is tli© difference in dignity between the two 
words? 5. What is the signiffoance of void and devoid f 6. What 
does waste imply) 7. In what sense is vacuous used? 

EXAMPLES 

heads console with sound. 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind 
And the loud laugh that spoke the mind. 


VENAL (page 474) 

QUESTIONS 

I. From what is venal derived, and with what moaning? mercenanryf hire- 
liny f 2. How are mercenary and venal discriminated from hireling t 

EXAMPLES 

The closing quarter of the nineteenth century may be termed the 

era of American politics. Never before has legislation been so universally, 
HO unscrupulously, and unblushingly for sale. 

The body of Greeks, immortalized under the name of the Ten Thousand, 

. . . though embarking on a foreign service, were by no means 

outcaiti, or even men of eictreme poverty. 

Xt is not the hire, but the working only lor the hire that makes the 


VENERATION (page 476) 

QUESTIONS 

X, By what qualities is awe inspired? 2. What elements are present and 
what lacking in awei 8. What is dread and by what aroused? 4. 
How do reverence and veneration differ from awe or dread f 6 . How 
does adoration oomparo with venerationf 

EXAMPLES 

Man craves an object of — ; and if not supplied with that which 
Ood has appointed, will take what offers. 

The Italian climate robs age of Its and makes it look newer 

than it is. 

VENIAL (page 477) 

QUESTIONS 

X. From what is verM derivod, and what does it signify? 2. How does 
perM compare with pcetdonaJblel 8. How does oMUsable differ from 
the above words? 4, What very different word is sometimes con^* 
founded with venidtt 
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HXAMPLES 

Theft on the part of a starviti* man in one of the moat — — of 
offensefi. 

Under all the oircumstanooB, the error v^bb — — . 


VERACITY (page 477) 

QUESTIOKS 

1. Do truth and varitj/ apply to thouK^t and Hprceh or to pori^OJif*? 2, Tf) 
what does mracity apply? tru^hfulaeauf 3. Into what two 
may the words in this group of synonyms he divided, and what wordo 
will be found in each class! 

EXAMPLES 

On a certain confidence in the of mankind is founded so much 

of the knowledge on which we constantly depond> that, without it, the 
whole system of human things would go into confusion. 

If all the world and lovo wore young, 

And m every shepherd's tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might mo move 
To live with thee and bo thy love. 


VIRTUE (page 480) 

QUBSTlOirS 

1. What is the prominent idea In virtue f 3. How does pootintt* differ 
from virtue f 3. Of what relations are honesty and probity used? 4, 
How is honesty used in a sense higher than the cnmniereial t U 
What, in the full sense, is irUeprityf 6. What Is honor f 7. What in 
purOyf dutyf 8, What do rsotUude and fiphtsousness denote? 8. 
To what does uprightness especially refer? XO. What is PirtuousnesMf 

EXAMPLES 

is the fruit ef exertion; it supposes oonfktieit of tomptation. 

In seeing that a thing is right, we see at the same time that It la our 
to do it. 

It is true that is the best policy; but it this ?># the motive of 

honest dealing, there is no real 

Where is that chastity of 


that felt a stain Uke a wound? 
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(For explanation of how to use this index, see Special Note on 
page XV,) 
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abaMon 3 

tmounce 411 

surrender 467 

abandoned^ addicted 82 

abaee 4 

abash 6 

eUtate 0 

abolish 11 

alleviate 63 

abboration, insanity ........ 305 

e^breviaiion 6 

abridgment 18 

abdicates abandon 8 

abet 6 

help 276 

abetter, acGcssory ......... 28 

abettor, accessory 28 

abeyance 7 

ahhor 8 

abhorrence, ahomimaiion .... 12 

aniipathy 72 

hatred 278 

abide 9 

endure * 210 

abiding, permanent 802 

ablUty, power 876 

ableot, piHful 867 

abjuration, abnegation 11 

abjure, abandon 8 

renounce 411 

able, adequate 84 

olever 162 

sagacious 427 

e^lution 9 

abnegation 11 

abode, home 282 

abolish « . 11 

cancel 188 

abominable, criminal 178 

abominate, abhor 8 

abomiMAion * 12 

aboriginal, prime cat ....... 885 

abortive, vain 474 

aboisnd 18 

abounding, plentiful ........ 871 

aboveboard, candid 180 

above-mentionod, previous . . 882 

abovo*named, previous ..... 882 

abridge* restrain 418 

abridgment 18 

abbreviation ........... 6 


PAOB 


abrogate, abolish 11 

cancel 188 

abrupt, bluff 125 

steep 460 

abscond 14 

absent, abstracted 18 

absolute .... 15 

infinite 800 

perfect 862 

pv/re 895 

absolution, pardon, n 856 

absolve 16 

pardon, v mi 855 

absorb 16 

absorbed, abstracted 18 

abstain, cease ... 149 

abstaining, abstinence ..... 17 

abstemiousness, abstinence ... 17 

abstention, abstinence ....... 17 

ahstimence 17 

abnegation « 11 

abstract, v, 18 

abstract, n., abridgment ..... 13 

abstracted 18 

abstruse, complex 166 

mysterious 887 

obscure 847 

absurd , 19 

incongruous 297 

abundance, wealth . . . . 482 

abundant, large 818 

plentiful 871 

abuse 20 

abomination 12 

abutting, adjacent 86 

abysm, abyss 20 

aead(>mic, academical 22 

accede, agree 42 

aooolorate, quicken 898 

accept, agree 42 

assume 98 

confess 170 

acceptable, delightful 186 

accepted, authentio 108 

access, entrance 220 

acoessihle, friendly 250 

accession, entrance 220 

acoesfory, a,, mooiUary ..... 108 

accessory, n. 28 

appendage 79 
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nccident * 24 

hazard «... 2S76 

acclaim, praise 376 

aoclamatioxi, praise 876 

accommodate, adapt 29 

accommodation, compromise . 167 

accompaniment, appendage 79 

cirrumstaiice 168 

accompany, i allow 260 

accomplice, accessory 28 

associate, n 91 

accomplish, attain , 99 

do 198 

transact 469 

accomplibhod, polite 872 

skUful 442 

accomplifehmont, act 27 

end, n 214 

accord, V., agree 42 

accord, ii , harmonp .... 271 

accordance, harmony 271 

accordinjply, therefore 464 

accost, address, x>. ........ 98 

account, v,, calculate 186 

history 281 

reason, 408 

1 acor4 406 

report • *412 

story 451 

aooount^l;)nity, duty 207 

acoountahle, responsible .... 416 

acooutenponts, amns 88 

caparison 140 

accredited, authentic 108 

accumulate, amass ......... 60 

accurate, perfect 862 

accuse, arraign 84 

accustomed, addicted ........ 82 

usual 472 

acerb* hitter 122 

acerbity, acrimony 26 

acetous, hitter 122 

ache, pain 854 

aobiove, attain 99 

do 198 

get 262 

succeed 454 

achievement, act 27 

end, n 214 

victory 479 

work 487 

acid, bitter 122 

acidulated, bitter 122 

acidulous, hitter 122 

aoknowlcdtrs, avow ........ . 106 

confess 170 

acknowledgment, apology ... 76 


rAor 


acquaintance .... * 20 

knowledge 911 

aoquipiace, 42 

acquire, afUin 99 

get 20U 

purchase 890 

acquit., abHolre 18 

pardon , ii. 855 

acquittal, pardon, n. ....... 860 

acrid, bitter 122 

acrimoniouH, bitter 122 

morose 

acrimonn 26 

enmity 2IH 

act, r., Irttimcf 4 till 

act, 27 

a.riCmVr» 229 

motion * 885 

iransaefion 467 

action, act. 27 

battle Ul 

behavior .............. 119 

............... 228 

morose ................ 885 

operothth 351 

iransaetion ............ 409 

work m 4H7 

aetive 2H 

alert, 47 

ttUm 49 

industrictw 289 

nimble 844 

activity, alacrity 40 

exercise , 229 

actor, aoent 4t 

cause .... 146 

actual, real 402 

actualize, etc 19H 

actuate, infiuence 30U 

acwnsn . « 2M 

acute, oittcfs 94 

sagacious 427 

aoutenusi, acutnen 36 

adage, proverb 398 

adapt 39 

adapted, adequate 34 

fit 346 

add 33 

append 73 

attach 96 

addendum, appendage ..... 79 

addieted 33 

addition, appendage 70 

address, v 36 

appeal 77 

address, 34 

spsech ........ 446 
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PAQE 


adduce, aXltge 51 

adept, skiiful 442 

adequate 84 

condign 169 

fit 246 

pleniiiul 371 

adherence, attachment 97 

adherent 35 

adhesion, attachment 97 

adhesive 36 

adieu, farewell 238 

adit, entrance 220 

adjacent 8C 

adjoin, add 32 

attach 95 

conjoin 171 

adjoining, ad]acent 86 

adjourn, defer 182 

adjournment, abeyance 7 

adjunct, appendage 79 

adjuration, oath 846 

adjust, adapt 29 

arrange ............... 85 

adjustment, compromise .... 167 

administer, execute ........ 228 

•admirahle, fine 245 

admiration, amaaement ..... 61 

admire 37 

admissible 87 

admission, entrance 220 

admit, agree 42 

aUow 55 

avow 105 

confess 170 

admittance, entrance ....... 220 

admixture, aUoy 56 

admonish, reprove 414 

admonition, reproof 418 

adolescent, youthful ....... 488 

adoration, veneration 476 

adoro, admire 87 

venerate * . 475 

adorn 88 

adroit, clever 162 

smm 442 

adroitness, address, n. ..... 34 

dexterity 192 

adulation, prdise 876 

adulteration, dloy 56 

adranos, v., aggrmdiae 41 

cAlege 51 

amend 68 

progress 888 

promote 890 

quicken 898 

adTanosment, progress ..... 888 


PAQB 


advantage, profit 887 

utility 472 

victory 479 

adventure, accident 24 

adventurous, brave 127 

adversary, enemy 217 

adverse 89 

adversity, misfortune 881 

advert, allude 56 

adveriiflo, announce 69 

advised, conscious 178 

advocate, abet 6 

plead 869 

aerial, a%ry 45 

affable, friendly 256 

affair, battle 114 

business 133 

trajisaction 469 

affect, assume 98 

affectation, hypocrisy .... 285 

pretense 880 

affection, attachment 97 

disease . 197 

friendship 257 

love 821 

affectionate, friendly ....... 256 

aibdavit, oath 846 

testimony 468 

affiliate, associate, v 90 

affinity, analogy 66 

attachment 97 

kin 811 

affirm, allege 51 

state 449 

affirmation, testimony ...... 468 

affix, add 82 

append 78 

attach 95 

conjoin 171 

affiiot, chasten 155 

affliction, grief 266 

misfortune 881 

affluence, weaXth 482 

affluent, pUntifuX 871 

afford, endure 216 

affray, feud 241 

affright, V*, frighten . . . . ^ . 258 

affright, n., aXarm 47 

fear 28$ 

affront 89 

aforesaid^ previous ........ 882 

afraid 40 

age, time 465 

aged, old 850 

agency, operatien 861 

agent 41 

cause 14d 
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aggrandize 41 

aggravate, affront ^ 8d 

amass 60 

aggresBion, attaclc, 7». ....... .. dd 

aggrieve, abuse 20 

agile, active 28 

nimble 844 

agility, alacr%ty 46 

agitato, shake 436 

agitation, storm 460 

agnomen, name 638 

agnostic, skeptic 441 

agony, pain 654 

agree 42 

agreoablo, amiable 64 

comfortable .. 163 

delightful 186 

pleasant 370 

agreement, compromise .... 167 

contract 176 

harmony 271 

agriculture 43 

agrionltural, rustic 426 

aid, V., abet 6 

promote 890 

aid, n., adherent 85 

auxiliary 108 

help 270 

subsidy 468 

aider, adherent 85 

ailment, disease ........... 197 

aim 44 

account, n. 408 

design 190 

direction 196 

air 44 

pretense .............. 380 

airy 45 

akin, aiike 40 

alacrity 40 

alarm 47 

frighten 268 

alarmed, afraid 40 

alarming, awful ........... 106 

alert 47 

active 28 

alive 49 

mmble ............... 844 

vigilant 479 

alertness, alacrity 46 

alien, a. Ss n 48 

alienate, surrender ........ 457 

alienation, insanity ........ 805 

alihe 49 

synonymous 457 

aliment, food 251 

dlivs 49 


all, every 

allay ... 

allege . 

state 

allegiance 

allegory 

fiction 

alleviate 

aUaif 

alley, Way 

alliance 

asHoriation 

kin 

allot 

apply 

apportion 

devote ................ 

allow . 

confesH 

endure 

allowabU*, admissible ...... 

allowimee, pay, n 

permission 

subsidy 

alloy 

allude 

allure 

draw 

ally, V., associate, n. ........ 

ally, accessory 

adherent 

associate, n, ........... 

auxiliary 

almsgiving, benevolence .... 

also 

alWr, change, o. 
alteration, change, n. ...... 

altercation 

alternative 

althongh, natmithstaHding, cott, 
amalgamate, mU .......... 

amass 

amateur 

mnazement ................ 

perplexity 

ambiguous, etsar 

aquimcal 

obscure 

ambition 

ameliorate, amend ........ 

amenable, dooUs ........... 

responsible 

amend * . . 

amends, reward 

amiable 

amioabte, friendly 

amid 


I* AUK 

225 

60 

fil 

449 

51 

52 
243 

53 
50 

4H« 

53 

92 

an 

rn 

K(> 

H2 

UH 

55 

170 

210 

97 

359 

363 

453 

51) 


202 

90 
23 
.15 

91 
loa 
I2u 
57 
15) 
152 

6H 

60 

345 

831 

60 

61 

61 

864 

l«l 

922 

847 

62 

63 

300 

415 

m 

429 

lU 

366 

65 
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ami<lht, amid 65 

umity, frifindahip 260 

harmony 271 

amnohty, pardon, n 350 

among, amid 65 

amongHt, amid 66 

amplts laroi- 313 

plentiful 871 

amplify 65 

add 82 

nmuKe, entertain 218 

aimiflomont, entertainment , . 219 

analogouii, alike 49 

analogy 66 

auulyHiR, abridgment 18 

anarchy, revolution 420 

nnaihoma, oath 846 

anounit, antique 72 

obaoletc 848 

old 860 

primeval 885 

and, hut 184 

anger 67 

hatred 278 

anguiah, a^tixiety 78 

pahi 854 

ant^cdoio, story 451 

aulmodvoraion, reproof 418 

animal, a., hrutiah 131 

animal, n. * 68 

animate, alive 49 

animated, airy 45 

alive 40 

eager 207 

animation, alacrUy 46 

animoalty, anger 67 

enmity 218 

feud 241 

hatred 278 

annuli, history 281 

annex, add 32 

append 78 

attach 95 

annihilate, abolish * . 11 

cjiterminate 281 

annotation, remark 409 

announce 69 

speak 446 

annoy, affront 89 

annoyonoe, dbom^ation . . . 12 

annul, abolish ll 

cancel 188 

anomalotti, absurd 19 

ttueer 897 

answer 70 

uniwerablo, respensibls ...... 415 


PAGE 


antagonism, ant%pathy 72 

enmity 218 

antagonist, enemy 217 

antagonistic, adverse 89 

antecedent, n , cause 146 

precedent 878 

previous 882 

antopast, anticipation . ... 71 

anteiior, previous 882 

anticipate 71 

abide 9 

prevent 881 

anticipation 71 

antipathy 72 

hatred 278 

antiquated, antique 72 

obsolete 848 

old 850 

antique 72 

old 860 

amxiety 78 

care 141 

anxious, afraid 40 

eager 207 

any, every 225 

apathy 74 

stupidity 451 

stupor 452 

aperture, cavity 147 

apiece .... 75 

aphorism, proverb 898 

apocalypse, revelation 419 

apologize for, paXliate 854 

apologue, fiction 248 

apology 75 

defense 182 

apostate, heretic 276 

apostrophize, address, v 88 

apothegm, proverb 893 

appal, frighten 258 

appalling, awfvi 106 

apparatus, tool 466 

apparel, dress 204 

apporrent 76 

clear 161 

evident 226 

appeal 77 

ask 90 

appeal to, address, v. ...... .. 88 

appear 76 

appearance or senablanoe of, 

hare, appear ........ 78 

appearance, air 44 

appease, allay * 60 

appellation, name ......... 888 
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append 78 

add aa 

attach 100 

appendage 79 

appendix, appendage 79 

appetence, appH%te fiO 

deavre 190 

appetite ^*0 

desire 190 

applaud, admire 37 

applause, praxse 370 

appliance, tool 406 

application, eaerciae 229 

Midustry 299 

apply 00 

adapt 29 

allot 54 

appeal 77 

attach 95 

devote 191 

nx 247 

apply for, aek 90 

apply to, address, v. 33 

ask * . 90 

appoint, allot 54 

apportion 82 

apportion 32 

allot 54 

devote 191 

apposite, fit 246 

appreciate, esteem, v, ..... 228 

apprehend, anticipate ..... 71 

arrest 88 

catch 146 

perceive 861 

apprehension, alarm ...... 47 

anticipation 71 

anxiety 73 

fear * 288 

idea 287 

knowledge 811 

apprehensive, afraid ........ 40 

apprised, conscious 173 

approacl^ address, 88 

approaeh, n., approitimation . 88 

sntrancs 220 

approbation, praise ....... 376 

appropriate, abstract ........ 18 

apply 30 

apportion 82 

assume 98 

devote 101 

fit 246 

approval, praise 370 

approve, admire 87 

agree 42 

approorimation 83 


VAiiV, 


appiirli-imnn*, appendage . 79 
a priori, trnnseendeniat .... 470 

apt, clever UV 2 

fit 240 

hkely 31H 

sagacious 

skilful 442 

aptitude, dexterity 192 

power 87^ 

arbiter, fudge 30H 

arbitrary, absolute lf> 

arbitrate, interpose ....... JMOl 

arbitration, eompromise .... t07 

arbitrator, fudge 308 

archaic, obsolete 34H 

archetype, example 227 

idea 287 

ideal 2HH 

model 3«74 

archive, record 403 

archives, History 2H1 

ardent, eager 207 

ardor, snthusiam ........ 22o 

arduous, difficult ........... J9i 

argue, plead 369 

reason, v, 402 

argument, altercation 56 

reason, n 403 

reasoning 404 

argumentation, reasoning , . . 404 

arise, rise 424 

arising, beginning llM 

armament, army 84 

armor, arms hb 

arms M3 

army H 4 

array 37 

arraign . 84 

arrange «f» 

Ofiapt 29 

arrangement, array ........ 37 

compromise 1^17 

eontract 175 

array 27 

army $4 

arrange 85 

904 

orrtH AH 

obstruct 349 

arrive, reach 4ai 

arrive at, attain ...... .... 99 

arrogance, pride 3H4 

arrogant, absolute 15 

dogmatic , * . . 2t>0 

arrogate, assume 93 
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attack 
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ort, artifice 8 B 

bueinees . 133 

soienre 430 

artful, aetulc 94 

article, term 462 

article of belief, doctruic . . 200 

arliclci of faith, docirittc . . . 200 

articulate, epcak . . . 446 

artifice 88 

fraud 266 

artifleer, artiH 89 

artiauu, art%itt 89 

artiet 89 

artiatic, taeieful 460 

artleaK, candid 139 

TUHivo 426 

an, because 116 

aHcexid, rise 424 

a«cen<lency, victory 479 

attceriuin, discover 196 

naoriho, attribute, v 100 

aHliea, body 125 

ask 90 

plead . 809 

pray 877 

aHperity, acrimony 20 

aapcriHe, slander 442 

asphyxia, stupor 462 

aspiration, aim 44 

ambition 62 

desire 190 

assail, attack, v 98 

assassin aio, kill 310 

assault, 1 ?., attack, v 98 

assault, n., attack, n 99 

assomblnge, company 104 

assomblo, convoke 178 

assembly, company 164 

assent, v,, ayree 42 

assent, n., faith 282 

assert, alley 61 

state 449 

assertion, assurance 98 

assets, wealth 482 

asseverate, alley e 61 

state 449 

assiduity, industry 299 

aiKsiduous, industrious 299 

asslfcni alleys 61 

idiot 64 

apply 80 

apportion 82 

attribute, 100 

commit 164 

devote 191 


PAGIO 

assist, abet 6 

help 270 

promote 391 

assistant, accessory . . 2.3 

auxiliary 102 

associate, v 90 

accessory 23 

apply 80 

attach 96 

attribute, u 100 

conjoin 171 

mix 381 

associate, n 91 

association 92 

acquaintance 26 

class ... ....... ...a 169 

assort, arranye 86 

assuage, alleviate 98 

assumption, assurance ... 98 

pretense 8 BO 

pride 384 

assurance . 98 

effrontery 2X0 

faith 282 

impudence 296 

aassuro, confirm 170 

state 449 

assured, conscious 178 

astonishment, amazement .... 61 

perplexity ... 864 

(sstute 94 

as 'vcell, also 67 

as ‘well as, also . 67 

at ease, comfortable 163 

atheist, skeptic 441 

atom, part, n 867 

particle 368 

at once, immediately 298 

atonomont, propitiation 890 

at rest, comfortable 168 

atrocious, barbarous 118 

attach 96 

add 82 

append 78 

apply 80 

associate, v 90 

conjoin 171 

fix 247 

attached, addicted 82 

adjacent 80 

attachment 97 

appendage 79 

friendship - 267 

love 821 

attack, V, . * 98 

attack, n 99 
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attain 90 

ffet 202 

reach 401 

succeed 451 

attainment, progress 3H8 

vjiedom 485 

attempt, v., endeavor, v. . . 216 

attempt, n , endeavor, n. . . . 216 

attend, follow 250 

listen, 318 

attendant, accessory 23 

attention, care 141 

industry 209 

atteetation, tesiiniony 408 

attire, dress 204 

attitude 1-90 

attract, aUure 57 

draw 202 

attraction, love 821 

attractive, amiahle ....... • 64 

beautiful . • 115 

pleasant 870 

aitrihuie, v, 100 

p*trihute, n 101 

ehaTaeteri8t%c 154 

emblem 211 

audacity, effrontery 210 

temerity .............. 461 

augment, add 32 

aggrandvts 41 

amplify 65 

augur 102 

augury, sign 48B 

august, awful 100 

royal 425 

auspicious, propitious ...... 391 

austere, severs ........... 485 

authentic 108 

real 402 

autlmr. cause 140 

authorittitivo, absolute ...... 15 

authentic 108 

dcgmatic .............. 200 

authority, permission 868 

power * 876 

precedent 878 

authorization, permission ... 868 

authorized, authentic 108 

autobiography, history 281 

autoohthonio, primeval ..... 886 

autocratic, absolute 16 

automatic, spontaneous 447 

maodiary 108 

appendage 70 

avail, profit 887 

utility 472 

auoHoious 104 


rAur, 

avenge 104 

requite 415 

avonging, 419 

avenue, way 4H2 

avor, allegr ... .......... 61 

avow . * lUt* 

state 449 

averse, reluctant .......... 409 

aversion, abominatUfn 12 

antipathy 72 

hatred 278 

avocation, business 188 

avouch, ai’OM) 105 

stole 449 

oroia 105 

confess 170 

state 449 

await, abide 0 

awake, vigilant 479 

award, allot 54 

aware, conscious .......... 178 

awe, amazement .......... 01 

fear 98H 

veneration ............. 476 

awful lOti 

awkward ................. 106 

rustic 426 

ajeiom 107 

proverb 898 

babble 107 

backbite, slander 442 

backer, adherent 86 

backward, reluctant 409 

backwardness, modesty ..... 884 

bad, pernicious 804 

badinage, banter 112 

baffle lOH 

hinder 8 HO 

bail, security ............. 481 

balk, bafle ton 

hinder 8H0 

balky, restice 417 

balmy, calm 187 

ban, tt., banish lio 

oath 840 

band, eompany 184 

bandit, robber 496 

banaful, pifetUeious ...... . 884 

banish no 

exterminate 981 

bank Ill 

bankrupt, break ifiH 

bankruptcy J98 

bannuet, feaet 989 

banter 119 

^ 488 
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attain 

begeeming 


oar, barrier , X13 

kinder 280 

PAGE 

beautify, adorn 88 

impediment 295 

ioek 820 

obetruct 849 

therefore 464 

bochanco, happen 267 

barbarian, barbarous iis 

barbaric, barbarous na 

barbarwm, languaps 812 

harbas'ous 118 

bare, bleak 128 

barely, but 184 

bargain, contract 175 

becowimg 117 

fit 246 

be cured or healed, recover , 406 

bedeck, adorn . . .88 

befall, happen .... ... 267 

befitting, becoming 117 

fit 24.6 

sals 428 


bargain for, purchase 895 

barricade, v.t obstruct ... . 849 

barricade, n, harrier 118 

borrier 113 

befriend, help 276 

beg, ash 90 

plead 869 

boundary 126 

impediment 295 

barter, business 183 

sale 428 

barter for, purchase 895 

beggary, poverty 874 

beginning 118 

beguile, entertain 218 

behavior 119 

baiu*, brutish 181 


foundation 254 

Innlr. R20 

pitiful 367 

baaelcaa, vain 474 

baahfulnesfl, modesty 884 

baaio, radical 400 

basil, foundation 254 

baitinado, hsat 115 

bath, 9 

bathing, ablution 9 

bathos, abyss 20 

batter, bsat 115 

battle 114 

be in possession of, have... 274 

belabor, beat 115 

beleaguer, attack, v 08 

belief, doctrine 200 

faith 282 

fancy 287 

idea . . 287 

belittle, disparage 198 

. beUei’lettres, literature ... 819 

bellow, ooW 186 

battle array, array ........ 87 

bend T.T-rrTtT-1 119 

bawl, call 186 

beach, bank Ill 

beam, light 817 

beaming, bright 129 

benefaction, gift 268 

beneftcenoe, benevolence . . . 120 

benefit, profit 887 

- - T 1 a72 

boar, abide 9 

carry 144 

benevolence 120 

mercy rrirT-i-.p-T 827 

endure 216 

support 466 

boaring, air 44 

behavior .............. 119 

direction 196 

boar up under, endure 216 

bear ii^h, endure 816 

benerolent, humane 284 

benign, propitious 801 

benignant, amiable 64 

humane 284 

propitious * 891 

benignity, benevolence 120 

msfcy ri.-----*-'*-- -- 827 

beait, anhrud . . 62 

beastly, brutish 181 

conquer 172 

beauteoue, bsmtiful 115 

ttauHM 115 

flfU 246 

be poiiesied of, hare ...... 274 

bequest, gift 268 

bereavement, misfortu/ne .... 881 

be restored, recover 406 

beseech, ask 90 

, plead 869 

pray 877 

groeeful 266 

1 beseeming, becoming 117 
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PAOTJ 

besot, attach, v 

08 

beside, adjacent 

. . 36 

besides, alno 

57 

but , . ... 

134 

yet 

487 

besiege, attack, v. 

98 

bestial, brutish , 

131 

bestow, gw 6 

264 

betidft, happen . . 

267 

betoken, augur 

102 

better, amend 

63 

between, amid 

65 

betwixt, amid 

05 

bevy, floeh ..... 

249 

bewail, mouin 

336 

bewilderment, amazement . 

01 

perplexity 

. 364 

bewilclung, beautiful . . . . 

. 116 

charming 

154 

bias, bend 

. no 

prejudice . 

. 380 

bid, pray 

877 

proposal 

. 301 

bide, abide 

9 

big, large 

813 

bigotry, fanaticism 

. 236 

bills, money 

. 836 


. 121 

fix 

247 

bind up, bind 

. 121 

biography, history 

. 281 

birth, h%n 

. 811 

bit, particle 

. 868 

biting, bttter 

. 122 

hitter : 

. 122 

bitterness, acrimony . . . 

. 20 

enmity 

. 218 

feud 

, 241 

bizarre, queer 

. 897 

blab, babble 

. 107 

black, dark 

. 180 

blame, v., condemn 

. 108 

reprove 

. 4U 

blame, n., reproof 

. 416 

blameless, innocent , , . 

. 304 

perfect 

. 802 

blanch, bleach . . . . 

. 122 

bland, calm 

. 187 

blandishment, praise 

. 870 

blank, bleak 

, 123 

vacant 

. 478 

blaspheming, oath 

. 340 

blasphemy, oath 

. 846 

blaze, V., burn 

. 182 

blaze, n., fire 

. 246 

light 

. 817 

blazon, announce 

. 69 
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hUach J22 

hUak i'J!) 

hleninth rj|4 

injury Itny 

blond, wu'r Ib'U 

blosfipd, happy i!7(» 

holy 

l)U‘HHodnohH, happinvm . . , 20 H 

bloKHinp, mrroy 327 

blind, artiftr(> 88 

bliKH, happiiicMfi 202 

bhhfcfiil, happy 270 

blitlip, happy 270 

blitlioHonio, happy 270 

block, hant(*r 113 

hinder 280 

ohatrvi't 3'll> 

blood, Hn 311 

bloodhhod, ntnmtere 324 

bloomiuf?, hvaatifid 115 

blot, hlemUh 124 

^taiih 44H 

blot out, eaneel ........... 138 

blow 124 

iniafarium 331 

bluff 125 

blunt, bluff 125 

blur, blamUh 124 

blurt, babble 107 

blurt out, hahbie 107 

blustering, bluff 125 

bouBt, OHtentatlon 352 

bouHtlng, ontentatinn 352 

bodes auyar 102 

bodily, phyniral 300 

body 125 

bold, bluff 125 

bravo 127 

boIdnt'hM, aenuranee . 03 

effrontery 210 

impudence 200 

perlneett 305 

bolt, ahaeond 14 

lock 820 

bondage, fetter 240 

bonds, fetter 240 

bonny, beautiful 115 

bonus, mheidy 453 

bookish, actulemie 22 

books, literature 310 

boon, gift . . 253 

boorish, awkward 105 

rueiio . 424 

bootlosfl, vain 474 

booxy, drunk, a. 205 

border, bank til 

boundary * 120 
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l)ordf*rin^, adjacent 36 

]»ou‘> cavit}/ 147 

both 126 

everi/ 225 

l)Othwr> rare 141 

bottom, foimdatinv . . . . 254. 

bound, bank Ill 

boundary 126 

end, n. 214 

boundloBB, infinite 300 

bountoouB, pUiniiful . . , 371 

bountiful, generous 201 

plentiful 871 

bounty, bene oole nee 120 

gift 263 

aubeidy 453 

bourn, boundary 126 

bourno, boundary 120 

bout, battle . 114 

bow, bend 119 

box, blow 124 

1>oyl«b, youthful 488 

brapr, oatentation 852 

brain, mind 829 

brand, v., burn 332 

brand, hlemiah 124 

brandiHh, ahake 436 

braBR, effrontery 210 

bravado, oatentation 852 

6rat># 127 

bravory, proweaa 803 

brawl, alter ration 58 

feud 240 

broach, cavity 147 

break 128 

rend 410 

break off, defer 182 

end, V 218 

break up, defer 182 

broaatwork, barrier ....... 118 

fortification 252 

breathing:, alive 49 

breeding, behavior ..... 119 

edueation 209 

bribe, gift 268 

bridle, cheek 166 

reatrain 418 

brldle*path, way 482 

brioft terae 468 

brief, n., sketch 440 

tranifient 470 

brigand, robber 426 

bright 320 

clever 162 

happy 270 

brimancy, light 817 


PAQB 


brilliant, bright 129 

brim, bank 'Ill 

I)nng, carry . . 144 

bring about, do . . . 198 

make . . 322 

bring into being, make . . . . 322 

bring over, peravade . 36C> 

bring to an. end, reaae . . 149 

bring to pafefe, do ... . 19C 

maJee 322 

brink, hanJc Ill 

brisk, aetive 28 

alert 47 

alive. 49 

nimble 844 

brinknoHS, alaciify 46 

partneaa 866 

broad, large . 813 

broil, aitercation 58 

feud 241 

brood, flock ... . . . 249 

brook, endure 216 

brotherly, friendly .... 266 

browbeat, frighten 268 

biuiHo, beat 115 

bruBli, cleanse . . 160 

bruBk, bluff 125 

brutal, barharoua 118 

brutiah 181 

brute, a,, brutish 131 

brute, n., animal 68 

brutiah 183 

bucoanoor, robber 426 

buoolio, ruatio 42^ 

buffet, blow 124 

build, make 322 

bulky, large 813 

bullion, money 885 

bulwark, barrier 118 

defense 182 

bungling, awkward 106 

buoyant, happy 270 

burden, load, n 819 

burglar, robber 426 

burloHquo, caricature 148 

wit, 486 

hum 132 

burning, eager 207 

fire 246 

burrow, cavity 147 

burst, break 128 

rend 410 

bury, hide' 278 

immerse 294 

business 188 

dnidy 207 

tranaacHon 409 

work 487 
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bustling, active * 28 

nimble 844 

busy, industrious 299 

hu/t 134 

notwithstanding, conj, . 845 

butcher, kUl 310 

butchery, massacre 824 

buy, purehMe . . 395 

hg 134 

by dint of, by 184 

by moans of, by 134 

byword, proverb 898 

cabal 185 

oabalistic, mysterious 837 

cackle, babble 107 

cajole, allure 57 

calamity, accident 24 

blow 124 

catastrophe 145 

misfortune 881 

oaleulato 186 

esteem, v 228 

calculated, fit 246 

call 186 

appeal 77 

convoke 178 

employ 218 

callow, youthful 488 

call together, convoke 178 

call upon, pros/ 877 

calm, V,, allay 50 

calm, a. 185 

rest 416 

calmness, apathy 74 

patience 858 

rest 416 

calumniate, slander 442 

canaille, mob 888 

ccmcel 188 

omdtd 169 

ht^est 288 

candpt, veracity 477 

oanojjl, law 815 

cant, hypocrisy . . ........ 285 

sldng 448 

tip 465 

capability, power 875 

capable, adequate 84 

eUver 162 

capacious, targe ........... 818 

capacity, power 875 

eaparison 140 

capital 140 

money 885 

prinikpal, a. 886 

capitulate, surrender ....... 457 


caprice, fancy 287 

capricious, ficMe 242 


oaptain, chief 

. . 1.56 

. . 140 

captivate, allure 

57 

captivating, charming . . . 

. . 154 

captive, arrest 

88 

capture, catch ......... 

. . 146 

carcass, body 

cardinal, principal, a. . . . 

. . 125 

. . 886 


141 

anxiety 

78 

oversight . 

. 368 

prudence 

. . 394 

careen, tip 

. . 405 


. . 142 

careful, vigilant 

. . 470 

carefulness, prudence . . . 

. . 894 

carolessnoss, neglect .... 

. . 342 

caress 

. . 143 

cargo, load, n 

.. 818 

caricature 

. . 148 

carnage, massacre ...... 

. . 324 

carnal, brutish 

.. 131 

carnival, carousal 

.. 144 

carol, sing 

.. 440 

carousal . . . 

. , 144 

carouse, carousal 

oarp at, disparage 

.. 144 

.. 198 

carping, captious ...... 

.. 140 

carriage, air 

44 

behavior ........... 

.. 119 

carry 

. . 144 

convey 

.. 177 

keep 

810 

support ............ 

.. 456 

carry on, keep 

. . 310 

transit 

.. 460 

carry out, do 

.. 198 

execute 

.. 228 

carry through, do 

.. 198 

cartel, contract 

.. 175 

case, event 

.. 225 

precedent 

.. 878 

rest 

. . 4X6 

sample . 

.. 489 

cash, money ........... 

885 

cashier, break 

cast, oalouXate 

.. 128 

.. 188 

send 

. . 482 

caste, class 

.. 169 

castigate, beal 

.. 115 

chasten ............ 

.. 155 

castle, fortification 

.. 852 

cast up, add 

82 

casualty, aoMent 

.. 84 

hasard 

.. 875 
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cafluifitry, iallacy 288 

cataclysm, catantrophe 145 

catalog (ue, record 405 

catastrophe 146 

catch, V 146 

arrest 88 

catch, n., lock 320 

causality, cause 146 

causation, cause 146 

cause, V , make 32* 

cause, n. 146 

reason, n 408 

caustic, hitter 122 

causticity, acrimony 26 

cauterize, hurii 182 

caution, care . 141 

prudence 394 

vigilant 479 

cautious, afraid 40 

oavo, cavity 147 

cavern, cavity 147 

caviling, captious 140 

cavity .. 147 

cease 149 

ediandon 8 

die 193 

end, V 218 

coaiclcss, continual 176 

code, give 264 

surrender 467 

oeUhrate 150 

keep 810 

celebrity, fame 286 

celerity, alacrity 40 

ceU, cavity 147 

censorious, oaptiom 140 

censure, v., arraign 84 

condemn 168 

reprove 414 

censure, n,, reproof 418 

center 150 

ceremonious, polite 872 

ceremony, sacrament 427 

certain, csathentic 108 

conscious 178 

reed 402 

certainty, demonstration .... 188 

certification, testimony 408 

certified, conscious 178 

owptlfy, confess ITO 

stats 449 

cessation, end, 214 

rest 416 

chaff, hantsr 112 

chagrin, n. 151 

chains, fetter 240 

chance, accident 24 
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chanco, event 225 

happen 267 

hazard ... 276 

change, v 161 

convey . . . 177 

change, n 162 

mot%on 886 

sale 428 

changeable, fickle 242 

changeful, fickle 242 

changeless, permanent . . 862 

channel, way 482 

chant, sing 440 

char, hum 182 

character 168 

eharacteri8t%e 164 

characteristic 154 

charge, v , arraign , 84 

attack, V 98 

attribute, v 100 

charge, n., care 141 

career 142 

load, n 819 

oversight 858 

price . 888 

charitable, humane 284 

charity, henevolencc 120 

love 821 

charming 154 

amiable 64 

beautiful 115 

chase, follow 250 

hunt 285 

chasm, cavity 147 

chaste, pure . . 896 

tasteful 460 

chasten 155 

reprove 434 

chastening, misfortune ... 881 

chastise, heat 115 

chasten 155 

chastisement, misfortune .... 881 

chastity, virtue 480 

chat, babble 107 

cofkversation 176 

speak 446 

chatter, babble 107 

speak 446 

chattering, garrulous 269 

cheat, artifice 88 

fraud 266 

hypocrite 286 

cheating, fraud 256 

oheok 166 

hMer 280 

obstruct 849 

reproof 4X8 
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check, reprove 414 

reatrnin 418 

checkmate, check ... . . 156 

conquer 172 

cheer, v,, cherish 156 

entertain 218 

cheer, n, entertain me )\.t ... 219 

happiness 268 

choorful, hright 129 

comfortable 168 

happy 270 

cheering, a , bright . . . 129 

happy 270 

cheering, n., jivaise 876 

cheerless, bleak 128 

cheers, praise , ... . 370 

cheery, bright . . . . 129 

comfortable 108 

happy 270 

cherish 160 

support 450 

chide, reprove .... . . 414 

chiding, reproof 418 

chief 150 

principaX, a , , 3KG 

chief city, capital 140 

chieftain head, chief 160 

childish, youthful 488 

childlike, youthful 488 

chill, bleak 128 

chilling, bleak 128 

chilly, bleak 123 

chimerical, abmrX 19 

fanciful 286 

chirp, sing 440 

chirrup, ^ng 440 

chivalric, brave 127 

chivalrous, brave 127 

generous 201 

choice, alternative GO 

choke, obstruct 840 

cholor, anger 67 

choose, 167 

chronicle, history 281 

record 406 

chum, associate, n 91 

churlish, morose 385 

circle, class 150 

circulate, announce 60 

circumlocution 167 

ciroumscnbe, restrain 418 

circumspect, vigilant 479 

oircumspeotiozi, care ....... 141 

prudence 804 

circumstance 168 

event 226 

circumstantial, minute ...... 330 


circumvent, baffle lOH 

citadel, fortification 262 

cite, allege 51 

arraign 84 

quote 39H 

civil, polite * 872 

civilisation, refinement ..... 400 

claim, allege . ............ b 1 

assume 93 

right, n. 424 

state 449 

clamor, call 130 

dun, class 169 

clarified, fine 246 

clash, collision . 102 

clashing, collision 102 

clasp, cateh 140 

loch 820 

class . . 159 

classic, pure 396 

classical, pure 896 

classify, arrange 86 

clay, body 126 

clean, cleanse XOO 

%nnoccnt 804 

noat 840 

pure 895 

cleaning, ablution 9 

cleanly, neat 840 

cleanse 1 OO 

amend 08 

cleansing, ablution ........ 9 

dear, V., absolve .......... 10 

clear, a 101 

evident 220 

fine 246 

innocent 804 

pure 896 

olear*sighted, astute 9i 

sagacious 427 

cleave, rend 410 

cleft, cavity J47 

clotaenoy, merey 827 

clever 102 

skUftU 442 

deverncsB, acumen 28 

dexterity 193 

power 875 

ding to, cherish 150 

clifiuo, class 159 

cloak, V,, hide 27H 

palliate 854 

cloak, n., pretense 580 

clog, V., hinder 280 

obstruct 849 

dng, impediment 296 

load, n 819 
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oloKC, V., end, v SJ13 

a>, adjacent 3G 

(ivarirmta 104 

taciturn , 459 

doKo, n., end, n 2J.4 

drene 204 

dothinpf, dr CM 204 

cloudy, obneure 847 

olowiuBh, awkward lOG 

rustic 426 

cloy, saHitfif 429 

club, aesoeiailon 92 

clamt 159 

dnnihy, awkward 106 

duloh, eat eh 146 

coadjutor, aceeMoru 28 

asmeiate, n 91 

auxiliarj/ 103 

coalition, attiancH 58 

union 471 

coam, bluff 125 

brutish 181 

'Uiriio 818 

rmtic 426 

coaat, bank Ill 

coax, alluYs 67 

persuade 865 

coddle, caress 148 

code, law 815 

cocrofl, compel 166 

coercive, absolute 15 

cogency, power 875 

cognition, hnowUdgo 811 

cognizance, hnowUdge 811 

cognizant, conscious 178 

cognomen, name 88R 

cohoBlvo, adhesive 86 

coin, money 886 

coincide, apreo 42 

coincidence, anakpy 66 

cold, bleak 128 

coldnoBB, modesty 884 

colleague, accessory . 28 

assooiate, n 91 

ooUnot, amass 60 

oowDoke 178 

collected, calm 187 

collection, array 87 

company 104 

collftotivlzm, eoeialism ...... 4^46 

collegiate, academic 22 

colligate, arrmgs 85 

collision 102 

collocate, arrmpe 85 

colloqulallmn, slang 448 

colloquy, conversation 170 

color, preUnee 880 
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color, stadn 448 

colossal, large 318 

coma, stupor 452 

combat, v., attack, v . . , 98 

combat, n., bat, tie 114 

combination, cabal 185 

union 471 

combine, agree 42 

assooiate, v 90 

attach 95 

conjoin 170 

mix 881 

combustion, fire 246 

como after, joUow 260 

comely, beautiful 116 

becoming 117 

como to, reach 401 

come to an end, cease .... 149 

come to pass, happen 267 

comfort, cher%ah 166 

console 174 

happiness 268 

comfortable 168 

comical, queer 897 

comity, friendship 267 

command, govern 266 

law 815 

order 861 

oversight 858 

power 876 

commander, chief 166 

commanding, absolute 15 

commandment, law 815 

commemorate, celebra/te .... 160 

commenooment, beginnmg . . . 118 

commendation, praise 876 

commensurate, adequate ... 84 

comment, defiMtion 184 

remark 409 

reproof 418 

commerce, business 188 

commingle, mix 881 

comminuted, fine 245 

minufs 880 

oommiaoration, pity 868 

ecmmii 164 

do 198 

commix, mix 881 

commodlouB, oomforiablc 168 

large 818 

common, general 200 

mutual 887 

normal 844 

ueuod, 472 

commonplace, general 260 

commonwealth, people * 860 
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oommuixicato, announce . 09 

give 20*1 

communication, conceraation 170 

communion, conversation ... 170 

sacrament 427 

communism, socialism 445 

community, association ... 92 

people 200 

commute, change 151 

compact, a., terse 400 

compact, n.f alliance 50 

contract 176 

companion, accessor g 23 

associate, n 91 

companionable, friendly .... 256 

companionship, acquaintance. 26 

assoeifbtion 92 

company 164 

association 92 

class 359 

compare, contrast 176 

comparison, analogy 66 

compass, atiaxn 09 

compassion, mercy , 327 

pity 868 

compassionate, hutnane .... 284 

compel 305 

hind 321 

dr%ve 204 

influence 300 

make * 822 

compend, abridgment ...... 18 

compendious, terse 403 

compendium, abridgment ... 18 

compensate, requite 416 

compensation, pay, n 859 

reward 422 

competence, wealth ........ 482 

competency, power 876 

wealth 482 

competent, adequate ...... 84 

competition, ambition ...... 62 

competitor, enemy 217 

complain 165 

complaint, disease, 107 

complaisant, friendly ...... 256 

polite 872 

complete, v., do 198 

end, V 218 

complete, a., perfect 802 

plentiful 871 

radical 400 

oomploted, perfect 802 

completion, end, n, 214 

eomplea 166 

obscure 847 
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compliant, doedr 20 

meek 32 

complicate, inrtdrc 30 

cotapheatod, complex . ... 16 

obscure 34 

compliment, praise 37 

comply, ayrcc 4 

component, part, n 36 

compose, allay 6 

ai ranyc 8 

make 32 

composed, calm 13 

composite, c ample r 16 

composition, compromise .... 16 

composure, patience 35 

compound, complex 16 

mir 33 

compoundin/r, eompromise . , 16 

comi)rehemi, catch , . ..... 14 

2)erctnric 36 

comprehension, knoivledye .. 31 

compromise 16' 

compulsion, ncccssUy 84 

compulsive, absolute 1. 

compulsory, absolute ...... li 

compunction, repentance ... 411 

compute, calculate ........ 13i 

comrade, associate, n 9 

con, time 46i 

concatenate, conjoin 17' 

concavity, cavity 14* 

conceal, hhlc 271 

palliate 86^ 

concealed, latent .......... dl« 

conceal oneself, ahscoml , , , I# 

concede, alUnn 51 

confess I7t 

conceit, egotism 21 ( 

fancy 28' 

idea . 281 

pride BB'' 

conceive, perreiee 861 

eoncnlveable, likely 81 f 

concept, idea 28*; 

conception, fancy 20*3 

idea 2K9 

concern, antiety 7i 

business 13; 

care t4l 

concert, harmony 2T1 

union 471 

concession, compromise .... id's 
conciliation, compromise ... 169 

concise, terse 488 

conclave, cabal 18 ;) 

company ^ 164 
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conclude, ceckde 149 

find, V. . . , 218 

couclumon, end, n 214 

demonetration 188 

concomitant, appendage .... 79 

eiroumetance 158 

concord, harmony 271 

concourse, company 104 

throng 464 

conoupihconcc, desire 190 

concur, agree . .' 42 

concurrence, harmony , . . . 271 

ooncussion, blow 124 

collision 162 

condemn 168 

reprove 414 

condemnation, reproof . . . , 413 

oondeiiHcd, terse 463 

condign 169 

condition, eanso 340 

term 402 

condoliinoo, pity 868 

condole with, console 174 

condone, pardon, v 856 

conduct, V., keep 310 

transact 409 

conduct, n., behavior 119 

conlabulation, oonoersaiion . 3 70 

confederacy, alliance 68 

association 02 

cabal 186 

confedarato, accessory 28 

associate, v 90 

associate, n 91 

auailiary lOB 

confederation, alUafire 58 

association 92 

confer, deliberate 186 

give 204 

confirtjuoc, company ...... 104 

conversation 176 

confess 170 

avow 105 

confession, apology ........ 76 

conddo, commit .......... 164 

eonddenoc, assurance 98 

faith 282 

condna, restrain 418 

oondnes, boundary 126 

confirm 170 

condAf^ration, fire 240 

condlot, battle 114 

collision 162 

conflicting, adverse 80 

alien, a 48 

incongruous 297 

conform, adapt 29 
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'conformity, harmony 271 

confound, m%x 381 

refute 407 

confront, ab%de 9 

confu&c, abash 5 

displace 198 

inijs ... 881 

confused, complex 166 

heterogeneous 277 

confusion, amaaement 61 

ohagnn 151 

perplexity 364 

revolution 420 

confute, refute 407 

cong6, farewell 288 

congenial, delightful 186 

congenital, inherent 801 

conglomerate, complex 166 

heterogeneous 277 

congratulate 171 

congregation, company 164 

congruity, harmony 271 

congruous, becoming 117 

fit 246 

conjectural, likely 818 

conjecture, v., suppose ..... 460 

conjecture, n., hypothesis ... 286 

conjoin, apply 80 

associate, v 90 

attaoh 95 

conjugal union, marriage . . 828 

conjure, pray 877 

conjunction, association ..... 92 

union 471 

connect, apply 80 

associate, v 90 

attach 95 

attribute, v 100 

conjoin 171 

connection, association 92 

connoisseur, amateur 61 

conquer 172 

beat 115 

consanguinity, kin 811 

conscious 178 

consciousness, mind 829 

consecrate, a. 191 

consecrated, holy 282 

consent, v., agree 42 

consent, n., harmony 271 

permission 868 

consent to, allow 66 

consequence 178 

demonstration 188 

end, n 214 

event 226 


consequent, popm^in^ence ..... 
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consequontly, therefore . , . 464 

fonscrvo, leeep 810 

conaidor, calculate ... . 136 

dehheratc IBS 

esteem, v 223 

oonsiderablo, impoitant 295 

laroe 813 

consldoi ation, friendship , . 257 

prudence 804 

reason, ti. . . . 403 

oonaifcn, commit leU 

conKistoncy, ha) many . , . 271 

console 174 

consolidate, fix , , . . 247 

consonance, harmony .... 271 

consort, associate, n, ... 6 L 

conspicuous, evident ... 226 

conspiracy, cabal 13.5 

constancy, industry . 299 

constant, continual 3 75 

permanent 368 

consternation, alarin 47 

fear 238 

constituent, part, n 357 

constitute, males 822 

constitution, character ... , 163 

polity 37$ 

constitutional, radical .. .. 400 

constrain, compel 166 

make 822 

restrain 418 

modesty 884 

construct, make 322 

consult, doliherate 3H6 

consume, absorb 36 

burn 182 

consummate, v., do 108 

perfect .... 362 

oonsummatioii, act 27 

end, n 214 

contact, collision 162 

contayion 174 

contain, involve 307 

contaminate, defile 184 

contemplate, look 820 

contemptible, pitiful ...... 307 

contend, reason, v 402 

content, satisfy 429 

contented, comfortable . ... 108 

contention, altercation 68 

feud 241 

contontment, happiness .... 268 

conterminous, adjacent . . , , SO 

contest, battle 114 

feud 241 

contijcuity, approximation , . 88 

contiguous, adjacent SO 
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continence, ahstuienee . ... 17 

coutiiient, pure 395 

contingency, m eulent 21 

event 22.5 

hazard, 275 

continual ....... 175 

continue, abide 9 

protract . 8U2 

continuous, continual .... 175 

contract 17.5 

conti action, .... 6 

contradictory, alit^n, «. ..... 4H 

inconyruous 297 

contrariety, difference IIU 

contrary, adverse 89 

perverse 866 

contrast .. 17.5 

contrast, n,, difference . . . 194 

centruHted, alien, a 48 

contravene, object, v 84 (i 

contriteness, repentance .... 412 

contrition, repentance ...... 412 

contrlvane(‘, artifice 88 

contrived, fit 246 

control, yoiu'rn ........... 266 

oversiftht 858 

controlling, absolute 16 

principal, a. 886 

controversy, aUercttlitm . , . , 5H 

feud 241 

controvert, reason, i*. ... . , 402 

contuinaoious, obstinate ..... 848 

rebellious 404 

conundrum, riddle, n. , , . , , 428 

convene, convoke 178 

convenient, comfortable 168 

convention, company 161 

conventional, academic .... 22 

conversation .............. 176 

convorse, conversation ..... 176 

converse, speak 446 

conversion, chanye, n 152 

convert, change, v 151 

convert, n 176 

convey * 177 

convict, condemn .......... 16H 

ocmvlotlon, faith , 282 

convince, persuade , . 866 

convooatltm, company 104 

convoke 178 

cool, calm 137 

cooi)prat |Y^ he\f> 276 

cooperation, union 471 

copious, plentiful 871 

«>Py» follow 25. j 

copy, n., duplicate 200 

model 884 
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iriomUit 256 

phnairal 360 

corporation, <moHofuni , , 02 

corporoal, phuHirnl . . , . 366 

corpfio, hotly , 125 

corpuscle, particle .... 358 

floi’roct, r , amend 03 

c.liUHlen 155 

correct, a., perfect 302 

oorrclativo, mutual 337 

(iorroHp()n(l(‘i»t, HunonymouH . 457 

(}orroH]><)n(linK, Hynonymom . 457 

porrolmrato, conjirm, 170 

corrupt, decay 181 

defile 184 

cost, expentte . - , . * 220 

price 383 

coatnmo, drentt 204 

coicric, class 159 

cotorminouH, adjacent, . , . 30 

count, calculate 130 

count on an CO, ahei 0 

con nf oract, hafftc 108 

ckeck t65 

hinder 280 

counterpart, dudifUeatc 200 

oountlcac, infinite 300 

countrified, rustic 420 

country, rustic 420 

couple, associate, v. ....... 00 

courage, fortitude 253 

prowess 393 

courageous, hravo 127 

course, career 142 

direction 190 

way ... 4H2 

court, address, v 83 

earess 143 

courteous, polite 872 

courtesy, address, n 84 

courtly, polUe 872 

covenant, contra''t ........ 176 

cover, hide 278 

palliats ... 854 

shslUf 437 

coveting, desire 100 

covetous, avaricious 104 

covey, flock 249 

cow, frighten 258 

cowardly, afraid 40 

coyness, modesty 884 

eralilfcd, morose 885 

crack, v., break 128 

crack, n., blemish 124 

cavity 147 


PAOB 

craft, artifice 88 

business . . , . . . 138 

deception . ..181 

crafty, astute .... 94 

crator, caeity 147 

crave, a6*7j ... . ... 90 

ciaving, appetde 20 

desire ... 190 

craziness, insanitu . . . 306 

create, make 322 

creator, cause 146 

ciedenco, fa\ih 282 

credible, likely 318 

credit, faith 233 

fame 285 

cr<‘duliLy, fa^iaticism ... 286 

creed, faith 282 

cremate, burn 132 

crew, cabal 185 

crime, abomination .... 12 

sin 439 

criminal 178 

enminaUty, sin 489 

crUerion 179 

critic, amateur 61 

critical, cajdious 140 

important 295 

minute 380 

criticism, reproof 41$ 

croak, complain 165 

crook, bend 139 

crop, harvest 272 

cross oflf, or out, cancel ... 188 

crotcht?ty, fickle 242 

iiueer 397 

crowd, company 164- 

mob 383 

throng 464 

crowd out, displace 108 

cruel, barbarous 113 

crush, break 128 

conquer 172 

crusty, morose 386 

cry, call! . . 186 

cudgel, beat . 115 

cuff, blow 124 

cull, cdioose 167 

culpable, criminal 178 

cultivated, polite 872 

cultivation, agneuUure .... 48 

education 209 

refinement 406 

culture, agriculture 43 

education 209 

rojlnement 400 

cultured, polite 872 

cunning, a., astutt ........ 94 
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cunning, n., artifice 88 

deception ... 181 

curb, check 155 

govern 265 

rcsirain 418 

euro, recover 406 

curious, inqvimHve 304 

queer 897 

rare 400 

currency, money 885 

current, mtkmtic i08 

curse, abomination . . .... 12 

oath 846 

cursing, oath 846 

curve, bend 119 

custody, fetter 240 

custom, habit 267 

customary, general 260 

usual 472 

out, blow 124 

cutting, bitter 122 

bleak 123 

cynical, captious 140 

daily 170 

dainty, delicious 186 

fine 245 

tasteful . . * 4G0 

damage, abuse 20 

injury 302 

danger 180 

hazard) 275 

dangerous, formidable 262 

dapper, neat 840 

daring, brave 127 

dark 180 

mysterious 337 

obscure 847 

darksome, obscure 847 

dart, send 432 

dashing, brave 127 

date, time 465 

daub, blemish 124 

daunt, abash 5 

frighten 258 

dauntless, brave 127 

dawdling, slow 443 

day-dream, dream 203 

dazzling, bright 129 

deadly, pernicious 864 

deal, apportion 83 

sale 428 

deathless, eternal 224 

debar, prohibit 889 

debase, abase 4 

debasement, aUoy 56 
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debate, r, deliberate 1S5 

reason, r 402 

debate, altcreafion ... . . .58 

reasoning 404 

debauch, earousat 144 

deeamp, abscond 14 

decay 181 

decease, die ... 193 

deceit, deeeplion 181 

fraud 250 

deceitful, vain ... 47 1 

deceiver, hypocrite 2K0 

decent, fit 210 

deception, fraud 2r>{} 

decide, fix 247 

decided, obstinate 348 

deciding, important 295 

dtjcisivo, important . 295 

deck, adorn 38 

declaim, speak 446 

declares alleye 51 

announce 69 

avow 105 

speak 446 

state 449 

decline, abate 6 

die 193 

decoropoHc, deca^^ 181 

decorate, adorn SH 

decorous, becoming 117 

fit 246 

decoy, allure 57 

decrease, abate 6 

decree, law .............. . 315 

decrepit, old 350 

decry, slander 442 

dedicate, apply 80 

devote 191 

deduction, demonstration 188 

induction 298 

deed, act 27 

transaction 409 

work 487 

deem, calculate 136 

sstssm, u. 223 

suppose 456 

deep, abyss 20 

obscurs 347 

defacement, bUmish 124 

defame, abuse 20 

slander 442 

default, neglect 342 

defeat, heat Il5 

coTiiarucr 172 

defect, btemish 124 

dofootive, dependent, n. ..... 193 
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dffoiid, Iceep 310 

HhrUvr 437 

defcuHfi 18ii 

upolopp 75 

doft*w«(‘«, ioitijicaiwn 262 

dfjvr 1H2 

hinder 280 

protract . . * 302 

defcronco, esteem, n 223 

di'ftTcntiiil, meek 325 

defile 184 

attune 20 

cavity 147 

d^ftnito, clear 101 

deftnition 184 

dt»fl('Ct» bend ... 119 

deformity, hlcminh .... ... 124 

deft, skiliul 442 

degrade, abase 4 

degree, clans 160 

d(d«t, skeptic 441 

delay, defer 182 

hinder 280 

protract 892 

delaying, slow 448 

deleyate, n. 185 

send 432 

deleterious, pernicious 304 

deliberate, 185 

slow 443 

doUoato, fine 245 

tasteful 460 

delicious 180 

delightful 180 

tasteful 400 

delight, V,, entertain 218 

delight, w., entertainment . . . 219 

happiness 208 

delighted, happy 270 

delightful 180 

beautiful 115 

charming 164 

delicious 180 

happy 270 

d(dlght in, admire 87 

dellnefttion, tkebek 440 

dellnquottcy, sim 489 

deUnquimti dependent, ti. . . 188 

delirium, insmiby 306 

dsllvor, give 264 

epeah • • 446 

dell, ewviiy < 147 

delusion 187 

deception 181 

delusive, vaim 474 

demand, ask • - * • 90 
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demeanor, air 44 

behavior , . 119 

dementia, insanity 805 

demolish 187 

break 128 

demoni^trablo, real 402 

dumoustrate, reason, v. . . . . 402 

demonstration 188 

demur, object, v 846 

dumuro, meek 825 

den, cavity 147 

denial, abnegation 11 

denomination, name 388 

term 462 

donouoment, catastrophe, . . , 145 

I denounce, condemn 168 

I dunne, obscure 847 

I dout, blemish 124 

cavity, 147 

denunciation, oath 346 

reproof 418 

deny, renounce 411 

depart, abscond 14 

die, 198 

dopai't from, abandon 8 

dependant, n 188 

deplore, mourn ... 886 

deportment, behavior 119 

depose, state 449 

dupoHit, put ... . . . . . 896 

deposition, testimony 468 

depravity, sin 489 

deprociato, disparage 198 

slander 442 

depredator, robber 425 

depress, abase 4 

depression, cavity 147 

depth, abyss 20 

cavity 147 

wisdom 485 

depute, send 482 

deputy, delegate 185 

derange, displace 198 

derangement, insanity 805 

derision, banter 112 

derogate from, disparage . . . 198 

dosoont, kin 811 

de^oription, definition 184 

report 412 

descry, disoern 196 

discover 196 

look 820 

desecrate, abuse 20 

desert, abandon 8 

deserter, heretic 276 

deserved, condign, 169 
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dismiss 
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dflsiffn 190 

aim 44 

end, 71 . . 214 

idea 387 

7nodel 384 

r6aso7i, n 403 

sketch 440 

dosignaiion, 7ia)ne 838 

d(>sign6r, cause 148 

desire 190 

appetite 80 

fancy 28T 

desirous, eaycr 207 

dusiat, cease 149 

and, V 213 

desolate, hUak 128 

despair 191 

despatch, hill 810 

quicken 898 

send 482 

desperation, despair 191 

dospicahle, pitiful 867 

despise, aVhor 8 

despite, notwithstandiny, prepi 845 

dospoiler, robber • 425 

despondenc;sr, despair 191 

despotic, absolute . . ...... 16 

destine, allot, 54 

devote 191 

destiny, 7iecesaity 841 

destitution, poverty, ....... 874 

destroy, abolish 11 

break 12B 

demolish 187 

exterminate 231 

subvert '454 

destructive, pernicious 864 

detach, abstract IH 

detail, circumstance .... 168 

detailed, minute, 880 

detain, arrest 88 

keep 810 

detect, discover 196 

deteotivo, spy 447 

deter, hinder .... 280 

deterioration, alloy 56 

determination, aim 44 

determinative, iinpoHant ... 295 

determine, fix 2H7 

determined, obstinate 848 

determining, important 295 

detest, abhor 8 

detestation, abomination ... 12 

antipathy 72 

hatred 278 

detract, slander 442 

detract from, disparage .... 198 


l‘AOK 


detriment, injury 3(i2 

detrimental, pernicious 364 

develop, amplify 65 

developed, recil 402 

development, education .... 209 

pi’ogrcss 3HH 

deviate, bend 119 

wander 481 

device, mti/icc 8H 

design 1 90 

devote 191 

apply HO 

devoted, addicted 32 

faithful 233 

holy 282 

devotion, alley Uincc 51 

altacdmcnt 97 

enihusUiskti 220 

friendship 257 

love 321 

religion 40H 

dexterity 192 

address, n. 34 

power 375 

dexterous, clever 162 

happy 270 

skilful 442 

dialect, languaye 312 

(lialogO^c). eonrersittion .... 176 

diaplianous, clear 161 

dictatorial, absolute ........ 15 

dogmaiie 190 

dicMon 193 

language 312 

dictum, proverb .......... 393 

die ItM 

diet, food 251 

difference 19 1 

dlfferentittle, rout rust 1/5 

dif/leult 195 

obscure 347 

difllculty, impediment 296 

predicctment ........... 379 

diffidence, modesty 334 

dlffiusoness, HrcumXocutlon . , 167 

digest, abridgment 13 

dignity, aggrandize 41 

digress, wander 431 

dilate, amplify 66 

dilatory, slow 443 

dilemma, predicament ...... 3/9 

dilettante, amaUvr, 01 

diligeiice, industry ........ 299 

diligent, aetiite 23 

industrious 299 
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dun, darh 180 

Uiiht 231 

ohacure 847 

(luniniRh, abate 6 

Uiminutivp, minute 830 

dip, xmmerea 294 

405 

dire, awful 106 

ffonern 205 

dircHioti 190 

141 

order 851 

over Hu ht 363 

diiortly, immediately .. .. 293 

direful, awful 106 

<iUadvttntaK(‘, injury 302 

dinafifreemout, differenee .... 191 

diftailow, prohibit . 389 

abnegation 11 

diwappear, abecond 14 

diHttppointmciit, ehayrin . , 151 

miM fortune 831 

dlHftpproval, reproof 413 

dimipprove, oh Joel, v. ...... 340 

dlBurraiige, dieplaee 198 

diRURier, aeeldent ....... , . 24 

blow 124 

eataHrophe 145 

miefortune 381 

diRttvow, renounce 411 

diiiboliaf, doubt, ... 201 

dl«b(‘Uuvor, ekeptie 441 

diHoard, renounce 411 

dUtcern 1 90 

dUieovcr 100 

look 320 

di«cc‘rnihl(‘, eoideni . . ..... 220 

diHcerninff, cat tit e 94 

eagaeiuuH 427 

dlsoernment, arumen 28 

wiadom 485 

dinoharKo, absolve 10 

baniah 110 

cancel 188 

do 198 

aend 432 

dUoiplo, adherent 85 

convert 170 

Mckolar 480 

diNolpline, v», chaaten .... . . 155 

teCieh 4(^1 

diuoipUnp, n., education , . 209 

dUoialm» renounce 411 

dUfdoNu, eonfeaa 170 

diacover 190 

dlKUlOftuiro, revelation 419 

dlitooloT, aiain 448 

diioomfort, conguer 172 


design 

dismiss 

TAGEJ 


dihcomposuro, chagrin . . . . 151 

disconcert, abash 5 

discontinuance, abeyance ... 7 

discontinue, abandon ... 8 

eoaao 149 

discord, altercation 58 

discordant, heterogeneous . . 277 

ineongruoua . 297 

discouragement, despair .... 191 

discourse, conversation 176 

speak, speech ... . . . 446 

discourteous, bluff 125 

discover 196 

catch 146 

discredit, abase 4 

disparage 198 

disorepancy, difference .... 194 

discrepant, incongruous . . . 297 

discretion, address, n 84 

prudence 894 

wisdom 485 

diRorimmato, abstract .... 18 

contrast 175 

discern 196 

discriminating, astute 94 

diHcriminution, difference . . . 194 

discuss, reason, v 402 

discussion, altercation 68 

disdain, pride 884 

disease 197 

disfigurement, blemish 124 

disgrace, v , abase 4 

disgrace, n,, stain 448 

disguise, v , hide 278 

disguise, n., pretense .... 880 

disgust, abomination 12 

antipathy 72 

dishonesty, freeud 266 

dishonor, v., abase 4 

disparage 198 

stain 448 

dishonor, n., blemish 3 24 

disinclined, reluctant 409 

disinfect, cleanse 100 

disintegration, revolution . . . 420 

disinterested, generous 25^ 

dislike, V., abhor 8 

dislike, n., antipathy 72 

hatred 278 

dislodge, banish 110 

dismal, bleak 128 

dark 380 

dismay, V., frighten 268 

dismay, n,, alarm ....... 47 

chagrin 161 

fetvr 288 

dismiss, banish 110 

send 482 


difoliedient 

effort 


INDKX OF wSYNONYMS 
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diso'bodienl, rebclhoua 404 

disorder, disease 197 

revolutvon 420 

disown, renounce 411 

disparage 198 

abuse 20 

slander 442 

disparity, difference ... . 194 

dispassionate, calm 137 

dispense, apportion 82 

display, ostcniation 352 

displease, affront 39 

disploasTirc, anger 67 

pique 367 

disport, entertain 218 

dispose, arrange 85 

Influence * 300 

persuade 305 

disposed, addicted 32 

disposition, appetite . , 80 

array 87 

character 153 

mind 329 

disprove, refute 407 

disputation, altercation .... 58 

dispute, V , reason, v 402 

dispute, n.f altercation ... 58 

feud 241 

disquiet, anxiety ........ 73 

disquietude, alarm 47 

fear 238 

disquisition, speech 44 el 

disregard, neglect 31 2 

dissemble, hide ... 278 

dissembler, hypocrite 280 

dissension, aUcr cation ... 58 

feud 241 

dissenter, heretic 270 

dissertation, speech 440 

dissimilar, heterogeneous . . . 277 

dissimilarity, difference .... 194 

dissimilitude, difference .... 194 

dissimulation, deception . . . 181 

hypocrisy 285 

pretense 880 

dissipation, excess 228 

dissolve, defer 182 

distant, alien, a,, 48 

distaste, antipathy 72 

distemper, dUease 197 

distinct, clear 101 

epident . 220 

distinction, characterisiic , . . 154 

difference 194 

fame 235 

distinguish, abstract 18 

discern 106 




distract, abstract 18 

distraction, pcrplcxdy 364 

dibtr( 5 fis, grief 20ti 

misfortune 331 

pain 354 

poverty 374 

distribute, aUot 51 

apportion 82 

distributive ly, apiece ....... 7,') 

diblrust, 0, doubt, r 201 

distrust, »» , doubt, n 201 

diHturb, displace 198 

disturbance, altercation .... 58 

anxiety 73 

perplexity 301 

450 

disused, obsolete 34H 

diurnal, daily .* 179 

diverge, bend ............ 119 

wander 481 

dlvorgenee, difference .... 194 

diversify, change, o., 1.51 

diversion, entertainment ... 219 

diversity, change, n., 182 

difference 194 

divert, abstract 18 

enteitaln 218 

divide, allot 54 

apportion 82 

divine, v, augur 102 

divine, u., holy 2H2 

division, part, n„ , 367 

topic 488 

do lOH 

execute 228 

mahe 322 

transact 469 

docile 2()0 

doctrinal, dogmatic 200 

doctrine 200 

faith 233 

document, record 406 

dodge, artiflee 88 

doer, agent .............. 41 

dogged, morose 386 

obstinate 348 

dogma, doctrine 200 

dogmatic 200 

alfsolute 15 

doing, act 27 

transaction 469 

work 487 

domicile, home ....... .... 283 

dominant* principal, a*, .... 380 

domineering, absolute 16 

dogmatic ............. 000 

dominion, power 876 

donation, gift 203 


INDEX OP SYNONYMS 


doom, condemn . . , . 

door, entrance 

doorway, entrance , , . . 
dormanoy, abeyance 
dormant, latent , » . . 
double doallnK, (Icccyiton 
douHC, immerse . . , . 

tloabl, Vi 

doubt, n., 

perplesdt}/, 

doubtor, sJcepHc . . . 
doubtful, equiiuical . . . 

obscure 

precarious 

douffhty, brave 

down, connurr 

draft, sketch . . 

dra^, draw 


inflTicnce 

drawing, sketch . 
draw out, protract 
dread, a., awful . 
dread, n., alarm 


Pensration 
dreadful, awful 


dreary, lUak 

dreaa of the people, mob 


drill, exercise 

ieaoh . 

drink in, drink up, absorb 
drinking-bout, carousal 


indue nea 


drive on, quicken 
drivo out, banish 
driveway, wat/ . . 

droll, (/ueer 

droUovy, wit , . . 
drove, flock .... 
drowiy, slow . . . 
drudgery, work . 

drunkt a 

drunkant drunk, a 
dublouff, setu^ocoX 
precarious . . . 
dtoftk, immerse . . . 
dull, bleak ..... i 


dulndM, etupidUi/ 


dumb, taeitunb .. 

duplicate 

duplicity, deception 
fraud ... 
durable, permanent 
duroBS, fefte) 
duiation, time . . . 
durcHib, fetter . , . 
dusky, dark . 

obscure 

dust, V , cleanse . . 
dust, n., body . . 

duty 

business .... 

Virtue 

dwell, abide 
dwelling, home . . . 
dwindle, abate . . 

dye, stain 

each, apiece . . . . 


oagerneBR, alacrity , . . 

enthusiasm 

oarlior, previous .... 

earn, attain 

yet 

oarnost, eager 

security 

carnostnoBs, enthusiasm 
earning fl, pay, n 


oasinesB, ease . . . 

ebb, abate 

ecoontrio, queer . . 
coUpse, mdsfortune 
economy, frugality 

law 

ecstasy, entJiusiasm 
happiness . . . 
edge, bank ..... 

boundary , . . 
edict, law ...... 

educate, teach . . 

education 

efliaoe, conosal .. 
effect, V,, do .... 


effect, n,, act 
consequence 


opsraticn . . . . . 
effeminate, feminine 
efficacy, power . . . . 
efficiency, power . . . 
effort, endeavor, n, . 
industry 














e^outery INOUX. OF 


1‘Afja 

eff router)/ 210 

(M»ura)\ee 00 

impudruee 20f> 

c(Tulgt*nc(*, liiM 017 

ofTxiljafont, hrii/ht 320 

oijfoUm, effofutttb . 210 

effotimn 2 1 0 

oithor, ever)/ 325 

ojaculato, rail 100 

eject, hamsh .... 310 

elderly, old 050 

oloet, choose 357 

oU'otion, aUernatire .... Oo 

elcganoc, refinement 400 

elegant, beauHlul 115 

fi.ne 315 

polite 372 

tasteful 400 

element, humane 284 

pari, n . . 367 

particU 358 

prop\l%ouH 391 

elevate, agt/randute 41 

promote 300 

elevated, drunk, a 205 

high 279 

eliminate, abstraet 18 

elongate, protract 392 

emanate, rise 43 1 

emancipation, liheit;/ 310 

embarrass, hinder 280 

involve * 3l;7 

obstruct ...... 349 

embarrassment, perplexity . . . 804 

embellish, adorn 38 

emblem 211 

sign 438 

embolden, abet 6 

embrace, caress 148 

embroil, involve 307 

emend, amend 63 

emorgonoy, necessity 341 

emigrate 212 

eminence, fame 235 

eminent, high 279 

emissary, spy 447 

emit, send 482 

emolument, profit 387 

emotion, sensation ......... 433 

employ 218 

apply 80 

employed* industrious 299 

employment, business 138 

exercise 220 

work 487 

empty, vacant 473 

vain 474 

emulation, amhilion 62 


SYNONYMS 6G() 


i'A<m 

enactment, Irttr 315 

enchanting, charm toy 154 

(‘ticloMire, boundary . 120 

encomimim, pruhe . , 370 

encountei, ?>., attuek ... OH 

encounler, huitie . Ill 

collision 1 011 

cncourag<‘, ahet 0 

cherish 150 

console , . 174 

help 270 

promote 39(» 

enernnehmeni, alt nek, n. ... i>0 

enmimher, hinder ... . . . . 2Ht» 
encnmhrunce, impediment . . . 2St5 

load, ‘U., 310 

end, V 213 

abolish 11 

cease 140 

end, n 214 

atm 41 

consequence 173 

design 100 

event 225 

reason, n 403 

endeavor, v . 215 

endeavor, n 210 

aim 44 

cndlesH, eternal 221 

endorfe, eon f ess , , . , 170 

endowment, foundation ..... 251 

imdurnnee, fortitude 253 

patienee 358 

endure 210 

abide 9 

enduring, permanent 302 

enemy 217 

energetic, aetive 28 

energy, poieer 375 

enforce, execute ........... 228 

engage, hind 121 

employ 213 

engaged, industrious 290 

engagement, battle ......... lU 

contract ............... 175 

engaging, amiable 94 

engross, absorb 19 

employ 213 

enigma, riddle, n. .... , , , . 423 

enigmatic, equivocal 222 

enigmatical, equivocal ... . , 222 

mysterious 397 

obsoufe 347 

enjoy, admire 37 

enjoyment, entertainment , , . , 219 

happiness ............. 298 

enlarge, add 32 

amplify « • . 95 
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(‘nliKhton, trach 401 

i'nUghti'nmcut, wmdom 485 

i‘nUv<'n, viiieriaiih 218 

enmilit, 218 

foud 241 

hatred 273 

onnohlo, a(/urand%ze 41 

(‘noftttoufi, larfff 313 

(*nougU, plentiful 371 

fiirapturiiiK, ehnrmiufi 154 

onridi, augrandixe 41 

(‘Mroliuotil, record 405 

example 227 

cMMiarc, eaich 110 

(‘iinu<s follow 250 

tuituiiglc, complrA> 3 00 

imndve . 307 

enter, reaeh 401 

entertain 218 

eherwk 150 

entertainment 219 

fcaJiit 237 

enthualaHm 220 

enthuniaHtic, eager 207 

4»ntlo(s, allure 67 

draw 202 

permade 306 

entire, perfect 302 

radical 400 

entumb, hUle 278 

eniranec 220 

tmtrandng, charming ....... 154 

entrap, catch itO 

entreat, appeal .... 77 

ank 90 

plead 309 

prag 377 

«ntr4e, entrance 220 

entninohment, fortifleallon . . . 252 

entruMt, commit 104 

enlrj^ entrmec 220 

rmonl 405 

enumerato, cakulalc 130 

ejiumoratJton, record 406 

tmundaU', cennotenra 09 

apeak 140 

mvioaa 221 

ttonlan, eternal 224 

ephemoral, iranaknl ...... 470 

epifode, event 225 

epithet, name 338 

epitome, (thrldgmetU 13 

epoch, time 405 

ctiual, adequate 34 

edika 40 

CQuiti^lc, honcHt 2H3 

fuatiee 809 

4<|Ulvalrnt, aiinongmnue ..... 457 


vSVNONYMS ettrontery 


PAQH 

equiooeal 222 

pr(icariov>8 877 

criuivocation, deception . 181 

fallacy . 233 

ora, ime 465 

cradieute, aholwh 11 

eixterminate 231 

orabo, cancel . . 138 

cir, wander 481 

orialiic, queer 897 

orronoous, ahsutd 19 

error, delas%on 187 

onidiiion, knowledge . , . 811 

wisdom 485 

espousal, 'marriage 328 

o»q)ouHal«, mariiar/c , . , 823 

ofisuy, u., endeavor, v . . 215 

cBsay, n , endeavor, n., . . . , 210 

oabential, important ... 295 

inherent 301 

necesaarg 841 

necessity 849 

radical 400 

real . . 400 

establish, confirm 170 

tnako 822 

reamn, v., 402 

ostabhhbmeut, foundation . . 254 

esteem, v 228 

admire 87 

esteem, n, 

attachment 07 

friendship 257 

esthetic, tasteful 460 

osthetlcttl, tasteful 460 

ustunatc, v., ccdoulate 186 

esteem, v., 223 

estimate, n,, esteem, n 223 

OHtimation, attachment 97 

esteem, n 223 

eternal 224 

infinito 800 

otliereal, airy 45 

ouoharist, aaorainent 427 

eulogy, praise 870 

euphony, meter 328 

ovanoaoent, transcient 470 

evasion, fallacy 288 

oven, horiaontal 288 

avent 225 

droumstance 158 

ooneequenae 178 

overlastlng, eternal 224 

over-Hving, eternal 224 

every 225 

every-day, general 260 

usual 472 

evict, hanish 1X0 



eridenco 

fashion. 
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evideuco, demonulration 1H8 

Uaiimony, 463 

evident 236 

clear ICl 

evU, n., ahoniimtion 12 

injury 202 

perninoue 304 

sin, 430 

exact, minute 330 

exaotinK, absolute 16 

exaggt*ration, caricature .... 143 

exalt, aggranduc 41 

promote 300 

exalted, high 279 

example 227 

model, . . 334 

precedent 378 

sample 429 

exasperate, affront 39 

exasperation, anger ...... 67 

excavation, cavity 347 

excellence, virtue 480 

excellent, fine 245 

except, hut 134 

except to, object, v 346 

excerpt, guote 398 

excess 228 

exchange, v., chanyc, v .... X51 

exchange, n., sale 42 H 

excite, influence 300 

promote 390 

excitement, enthusiasm ..... 220 

exclaim, call 186 

exculpate, absolve 16 

exculpation, apology 75 

excusable, venial .......... 477 

excuse, apology 75 

pardon, v 854 

pretense 880 

excursion, journey, 807 

execration, abomination .... 12 

oath 346 

execute 22 R 

do 198 

hiU 810 

make 822 

execution, act 27 

operation . 851 

exemplar, example 227 

exemplary, condign 160 

innocent 304 

oxempliilcation, example .... 227 

sample 420 

exempt, absolve 10 

exemption, right, n, 434 

wsreiss 220 

act 27 

apply 80 
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VAiiR 

(‘xeition, act 27 

endeavor, n 216 

exercise . 220 

xndustry 209 

work 4H7 

exhaust, absorb 16 

tire 466 

oxhaustrd, faint 2«'U 

exhauhting, difficult 105 

exhibition, array 87 

exhilarated, drunk, a ...... 20b 

oxiffency, necessity 341 

exile, bayiish 110 

existent, alive 40 

existing, alive 40 

exoneriiU^, absolve 16 

exoHutanre, excess 22H 

expand, amplify 65 

expatiate, amplify 65 

expatriate, banish 110 

exxieet, abUic 0 

aniit'ipaic 71 

expeotanoy, abeyance 7 

anticipation 71 

expectation, abeyance 7 

anticipation 71 

expediency, pro/Zt 8H7 

utility 472 

expedite, quicken 30H 

expedition, journey 307 

expeditious, active ........ 2H 

expel, banish 110 

exterminate 231 

expenditure, expense 230 

price 3Hd 

expense 220 

price 3H3 

experience, aer/uaintanee ... 25 

knowledge 3!t 

expert, clever 162 

shiXfal 442 

expertnetw, dexterity ....... 102 

ease 20M 

pawer 675 

expiration, end, n 214 

expire, die 106 

end, V. 216 

explanation, definUhn ...... 184 

propitiation 800 

explicit 280 

clear 161 

exploit, act 27 

expose, discover 106 

exposed, bleak 126 

exposition, deflnUion 164 

expostulate with, reprove .... 414 

express, a,, explicit 280 








INDKX OK SYNONYMS 


evidence 

tasMon 


m 


exproHH, ftpeak 

»taie 

<»xpn‘8hion, air 

itiolioii , . , 

tariff uag& 

tt'rrn 

fixpuHKc, cancel . . * , 

(ixquifcitc, beautiful 

delicious . . 

Ane 

tasteful 

extemporaneous . , , 
tixtcmporary, e Hemporancoua 
t‘Xtcmp<)r(s extemporaneous . 

(ixtoud, add 

amplify 

protract 

pxtonBloii, appendage 

t‘xtoii«ive, large 

()Xt0nt» endf n 

extcinutito, palliate 

scsierminate 

abolish 

(extinguish, subvert 

(extirpatr'» abolish . . ...... 

0 xUi niinato 

(^xtul, admire 

(ixtrsot, quolCf 

extraovdinary, queer 

rars 

(extravagance), snlhtmmn , . , 

excess .... 

pxtravaganaa, caricature 

extreme, radical 

extremity, and, n 

neeeasilp 

exuberant, plentiful 

Fahlnnism, socialism ... 

faMe, cAlcgorif 

Action 

fabricate, make 

fabrication, deception 

Action 

facattouBnesB, udi . 

facilitate, q^icksn 

facility, ease 

faoaimUc, duplicate 

fnodaZ ................ 

fact, ciroumstame 

spent 

faction, cahoi 

factious, psfvsfss 

factor, agent 

faculty, povisf . . . 

fade, die 

Med, faint * 

fadcleaSi sternal 


T>AGH 

446 

449 

44 

103 

8X2 

402 

138 

115 

180 

246 

400 

280 

230 

230 
82 
65 

393 

79 

313 

214 

354 

231 
11 

454 

11 

231 

37 

39H 

397 

400 

220 

228 

143 

400 

214 

441 

871 

445 

62 

248 

822 

1«1 

243 

486 

898 

208 

206 

334 

158 

225 

185 

866 

4t 

876 

198 

t^dl 

222 


PAG a 

fag, tue .... 466 

failure, bankruptcy . ... Ill 

misfortune . . 831 

neglect 342 

faint . . . .231 

faint-hearted, afraid . . . . 40 

faint .. 231 

fainting, stupor . . 452 

fair, admissible 87 

beautiful . . ... 115 

candid 189 

honest . . ... 283 

fairnesb, justice , . . 309 

fair play, justice 809 

fairylike, any , . .... 45 

faith 282 

religion 408 

faith, article of, doctrine , . 100 

faithful 232 

honest , . . . 282 

faithl'uln(‘bR, dlieffiance . ... 61 

justice . . . . 809 

vi/fue .... ^ 480 

fall, happen 267 

fallacy . . 238 

delusion 187 

fall out, happen 267 

fall ui)on, attack, u. ..... . 98 

falHe, absurd 19 

falwhood, deception 181 

fiction 248 

falicritig, faint . . .... . 281 

fame 285 

famlUar, general 260 

usual 472 

familiarity, acquaintance ... 26 

assqcfisUion ... 92 

family, km 311 

fanaticism 236 

enthusiasm 220 

fanciful 286 

fickte 242 

fancy 287 

dream . 208 

idea 287 

imagincdion 290 

fantastic, fanciful . . 236 

queer .... 897 

fantasy, dream . , ' ....... 208 

idea • . . 287 

imagination 290 

fare, food 251 

fwsweU ..... . . ..... . 288 

farming, agriculture 48 

fascinating, charmmg 155 

fashion, n„ air 44 

htihit 267 

make 822 



fasten 

fortitude 


TNDKX OF SYNONYMS 
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Cahttin, attack 95 

hind t‘^1 

/tjc 247 

fastoniiiff, lark 220 

fafitidiouH, tiiHU'ful 400 

faslin^j ahfitbncncc 17 

fatiKU(‘d, fa%nt 2IU 

faMnosH, forhficatwn 252 

fatality, nccemiiii 241 

fate, n6ce»8\ty 241 

predcuttnation 278 

fatipue, tire 400 

fatuity, idiocif . . 280 

fault, bhmiHh 121 

sin 420 

faultfindiiiK, captwu» 140 

faultless, %nnoccnt 304 

perfect 302 

fauna, animal 08 

favor, cutccm, n. ... 222 

friendship 257 

mercy 227 

favorable, friendly 250 

propitious 301 

favored, fortunate, ... ...... 252 

fealty, alteyiance 51 

fear 238 

alarm 47 

anxiety . . 72 

foarful, afraid 40 

awful 100 

fearless, hrave 127 

feast 220 

feat, act ... 27 

feature, oharactcrifttie 158 

fodoratiou, alliance 52 

association 02 

foe, pay, n 250 

feeble, faint 221 

feed, food 251 

fooling, sensation 422 

sonsihUity 424 

feign, assume 02 

felicitate, conyratulate 171 

felioHoufl, happy, 270 

felicity, happiness ..... ... 208 

fellow, associate, 01 

folio wfiliip, acquaintance .... 25 

association 02 

felonious, criminal 178 

female, feminine 240 

feminine 240 

forociouB, fierce 244 

ferret out, discover 190 

fervency, enthusiasm 220 

fervent, eager 207 

fervor, enthusiasm . 220 

festival, feast 220 


fehtivily, feast 2.50 

fetter, v., hind 121 

fetter, 2 to 

feud . . 211 

fichle 242 

fiction 213 

atUyory .52 

fidgety, restive 417 

field works, fortifiratum . . 2.52 

fierce 211 

fiery, fierce 2 11 

fight, hattle U4 

2gn»enl, fiction 243 

figure, emblem 211 

fill, satisfy 420 

final cause, destyii 100 

finale, end, ii 214 

financial 215 

find, disco rer ^105 

find faull, comptuiii .... , , , 185 

find fault with, reprore .... 414 

find out, disco rer 10(1 

fine 215 

heaullfnl 115 

miuule 330 

tasteful 4t»0 

finesr.e, arliftec HH 

deception .. 181 

finii,, end, ...... 214 

finish, r., cease 140 

do UM 

end, r. 213 

finhilt, n., end, n 214 

flnihlu'd, perfect ........ , , 352 

fire 240 

fireside, home , , 282 

firm, faithful 234 

obstinate 3 IH 

first, prineipnt, a 380 

fiscal, financial 245 

fissure, earity 147 

fit 240 

adapt 20 

adetfuatc 34 

apply 80 

hceominy 117 

condiyn lOO 

fitful, fiekU 242 

fitted, attenuate 34 

fit 340 

fitting, adeqimtc 34 

hecomlny 117 

>1^, 240 

fix 247 

adapt 20 

apply 80 

attach 25 

hM 121 
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fasten. 

fortitude 


1»ACII5 


fix, confirm 170 

pradicamcKt 37|9 

fix()rl, obHtinate 348 

permanent 302 

fiagiUouH, criminal 178 

burn 182 

fire 246 

Hffht 317 

flap, shake 436 

flaro, liifht 317 

flaali, burn 182 

Uffht 317 

flaBliiiiB, hrltfht 129 

flat, horizontal 283 

flaU(‘r, carcaa 143 

flattery, pram 376 

ttavoroun, racy . . 899 

flaw, blemish 124 

flat), abscond 14 

iffinsc lent ... . 470 

flicker, liyht 317 

flight, career 142 

fling, send 432 

sneer 444 

flippancy, perl ness 806 

flitting, iransclent 470 

/lock 249 

flog, 2; eat 116 

florienlture, ayrieulture .... 43 

flourlfih, u., abound 18 

suGcsed 464 

flourish, ostentation .... 362 

flow, abound 13 

rise . 424 

/luctuate 249 

sha7eo 430 

fluctuating, fickle , . 242 

fiM .... 260 

flutter, shaJee . 486 

flying, transclent 470 

foddor, food 251 

fott, ensmy 217 

foil, bafiie 108 

hinder 280 

foUow . 260 

foUowor, accessory 28 

adherent 36 

folly, idiocy 289 

foment, promote 890 

fond, ftUndly 266 

fondle, caress . 143 

fondnoi*, love 821 

food 261 

foolhardtnoHW, temerity 461 

foolliih, absurd IS 

fooUehnesiB, idiocy, 289 

foot, foundation 264 

footmark, trace .......... . 468 


PAOB 


footpad, robber 425 

footprint, trace 468 

footstop, trace 468 

for, became 116 

forager, robber 426 

forbearance, meuy 327 

pardon, n 856 

patience . . 858 

forbid, prohibit 389 

for CO, V , compel 105 

make . , . 323 

force, n., army 84 

operation 351 

power 876 

lorooa, army 84 

forcible, racy 399 

forobodo, augur 102 

foreboding, anticipatkon ... 71 

anxiety . . . . 78 

forocafet, anticipation ... 71 

pjudence , ... 894 

foregoing, previous 882 

foioign, alien, a 48 

foreigner, alien, n 48 

foroknowlodgo, predestination 378 
foremost, prineipal, a . 880 

foroordination, predestinaiion 378 
loiosight, aniieipation .... 71 

prudence ... 894 

wisdom 485 

forestall, prevent . . 8bX 

forotasto, anlieipate ... 71 

loroicll, augur 102 

forethought, anticipation . . 71 

care 141 

prudence 394 

forgive, absolve 16 

pardon, v 366 

Joi’givonpss, mercy 827 

pardon, n 360 

forgiving, Jiwnane 284 

form, arrange 86 

body 125 

formal, academic 22 

formalism, hypocrisy, 285 

former, ocmso 146 

previous 8^2 

formidable . 252 

form or system of govern- 
ment, policy 878 

formula, law 8X5 

forsake, abandon 8 

forswear, renounce 411 

fort, fortification 262 

forthwith, immediately 298 

fortification ... 262 

fortitude 268 

patience 858 



fortress 

gractons 
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fortress, dffenHe 182 

fortification 252 

fortuity, accident 24 

hazard 275 

fortunate 253 

happy 270 

fortune, event 225 

•wealth 482 

forward, u., promote 890 

forward, a., prcvtoita 882 

tend 482 

forwardness, impudence .... 290 

pertneae 805 

foster, cheruth 156 

help 276 

promote 390 

foul, pernicious 304 

foundation 254 

fount, heffinninff 118 

fountain, heginning 118 

cause 146 

fracas, altercation 58 

feud 24 X 

fraction, part, n 857 

fractious, perverse 800 

restwe 417 

fracture, break 128 

fragment, part, n. 857 

frame, body 125 

make 822 

franchise, right, n 424 

frank, bluff 125 

candid 189 

honest 288 

frankness, veracity 477 

fraternity, aesociaiion 02 

fraud, 256 

artifice $8 

deception 181 

fray, feud 241 

free, absolve 16 

generous 201 

spontaneous 447 

freebooter, robber 425 

freedom, liberty, 310 

free-handed, generous ....... 261 

free-hearted, generous 201 

freethinker, skeptio 441 

freight, load, n 819 

frensy, enthusiasm 220 

insanity 805 

frequent, gsneral 260 

usual 472 

fresh, new 848 

fretful, captious 140 

restive 417 

fretfaluess, anger 07 

anxiety 78 
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fretting, anxiety 

friend, associate, n., , . 
friendliness, friendship , 

.... 73 

.... 91 

257 

«... 256 

propitious 

391 

friendship 

257 

acquaintance 

.... 25 

association 

.... 92 

attachment ....... 

... 97 


.... 821 

frigiit, alarm 

• « s « 47 


.... 238 


.... 2r)H 


frightened, afraid .... 

40 

frightful, awful 

.... 106 

frisky, resthcr 

417 

frivoiouH, rain 

.... 474 

frohe, entertainment . , . 

219 

frolicsome, airy 

• p * s 

front, previous 

■ • • • 3H2 

frontier, boundary .... 

.... 120 

froward, perverse ..... 

.... 860 

frugality 

259 

abstinence ........ 

.... 17 

prudence ........ 

«... 894 

fruit, harvest 

.... 273 

fruitless, vain ........ 

...» 474 

frustrate, baffle 

k • . « X08 


.... 280 

fuddled, drunk, 

.... 305 

fugitive, transcient .... 

.... 470 

fulOl, do 

.... 198 

keep 

.... 810 

fulfilment, end, n 

full, drunk, a. 

.... 314 

.... 206 

plentiful 

871 

fun, entertaUiment .... 

.... 219 

li'it 

.... 486 

function, duty 

.... 307 

fundamental, rtuHenl . . 

.... 400 

funds, money 

.... 885 

funny, queer 

.... m 

furious, fierce ....... 

.... 34i 

furnish, give 

.... 364 

further, quicken 

.... 898 

promote .......... 

.... 890 

* 

.... 487 

further, a„ hut 

.... 184 

fury, anger .......... 

.... 67 

fuse, mix 

.... 881 

fusion, alHance ...... 

.... 58 

futile, vain 

.... 474 

gabble, hafible . 

.... 107 

gage, seeurity 

.... 481 

gaiety, happiness ..... 

.... 388 

gain, attain 

.... 99 

get 

.... 383 

profit 

♦ t . . 867 
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fovtresi 

graeiong 


I*AOB 

gain, reach 401 

gainsay, ohjcrt, r 346 

gallant, brave 127 

gallantry, proweea 398 

gang, cabal 135 

gap, cavttif 147 

garb, drM9 204 

gard<ming, affrirulture 48 

garments, drettn 204 

garniiih, adorn 88 

ffarrvXou6 259 

gas, fluid 250 

gate, entrance 220 

gateway, entrance 220 

gather, umane 60 

convoke 178 

gathering, comjmnj/ 164 

gawky, atoku/ard 106 

gay, airif 45 

happi/ 270 

gaze, look 820 

ffender 260 

ffeneral 260 

ueual 472 

generosity, benevolence ..... 120 

generoue 261 

plentiful 871 

genial, comforiabU 168 

friendly 256 

peniue 262 

character 158 

genteel, polite 872 

gentle, amiable * 64 

cakn 187 

humane ............... 284 

meek ^ . 825 

gentleneai, mercy 827 

genuine, authentic 108 

honeet 268 

pure 895 

reed 402 

get ..... 262 

attain 99 

make 822 

purchase 895 

to, reach 401 

gibe, meer 444 

gift 268 

eubHdy 468 

gifted, clever 162 

gigantic, large 818 

gild, adorn* 88 

gMiib, youthful 488 

give 264 

aUct 54 

convey 177 

eurrender 457 

aire Instruction, teach 461 


pAoa 


give lossons, teach 461 

given, addicted 82 

give notice of, announce ... 69 

give oneself up, surrender . . . 467 

give ovei, cease 149 

surrender 457 

give up, surrender 457 

given ovor or up, addicted ... 32 

glad, happy 270 

gladness, happiness 268 

glance, look 820 

glare, light 817 

glaring, bright 129 

evident 226 

gleam, light 817 

gloaming, bright 129 

light 817 

glimmer, light 817 

glimmering, blight 129 

glistening, bright 129 

light 817 

glistering, light 817 

glitter, light 817 

glittering, bright 129 

gloomy, bleak 128 

dark 180 

morose 885 

glorious, bright 129 

glory, fame 285 

gloss over, palliate 854 

glow, light 817 

glowing, bright 129 

eager 207 

glut, satisfy 429 

go after, follow 250 

goal, ai7n> 44 

endf n 214 

go astray, wander 481 

godliness, religion 408 

gold, money 885 

good, honest 288 

profit 887 

good'by, farewell 288 

good-natured, amiable 64 

pleasant, 870 

goodness, virtue 480 

goods, wealth 482 

good will, benevolence 120 

friendehip 267 

gorge, cavity 147 

gossip, babble 107 

govern 265 

grace, merofy 827 

graceful 266 

bemtiful 115 

becoming 117 

gracious, humane 284 

gracious, poZftc B7^ 



{^raoions 

hole 
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ffrarloufl, j}}'opitiauti 891 

grade, Haas li>9 

gradual, ttlnw 448 

grain, particlr 358 

grand, aivful IOC 

larffe 313 

grant, allot 54 

apportion 82 

confess 170 

ffxve 284 

gratuxty 2C3 

subsidfi, 453 

grasp, attaxn 99 

catch lie 

grateful, dclxghtful 185 

gratification, happiness ... 208 

gratify, entertain ... . 218 

gratifying, delightful .... IBO 

grave, important 295 

gray, old 350 

great, important 296 

large 813 

greatest, principal, a 386 

greedy, avaricious 104 

greet, address, v. 33 

grief .... 206 

grievance, injustice 303 

grieve, mourn 336 

grip, catch l<(i 

gripe, catch 140 

grotesque, fanciful 230 

queer 897 

ground, foundation 254 

reason, n 408 

groundwork, foundation .... 254 

group, arran,ge H5 

company 104 

flock 249 

growl, complain'' 105 

growth, harvest 272 

progress 888 

grudge, hatred 278 

pique * 867 

gruff, morose 886 

grumble, complain 166 

grunt, complain 165 

guard, V., keep 810 

guard, n., defense 182 

shelter 487 

guerdon, reward .......... 422 

guess, hypothesis 280 

guess, suppose 460 

guile, artifice * 88 

deception 181 

guileless, candid .......... 139 

innocent 804 

pure 895 

guilt, sin 489 




guiltless, innocent 304 

pure 395 

guilty, criminal . 17H 

gulf, abyss 20 

gummy, adhesicc 30 

gyves, feller 210 

ImliiUments, dress 204 

hahii 207 

dress 204 

hubitutiem, home 2H2 

habitual, yrneiul ........ . 20o 

usual 472 

habituated, addicted 32 

habitude, habit 207 

hail, address, e ... 31 

hale, healthy 27.5 

half hearti'd, /a,int ......... 23 1 

half*Heah-ov<‘r, drunk, a. ... 2o5 

hallow, denote . UH 

hallowed, holy 2H2 

hulludiiation, delnsmu ... . 187 

dream 203 

insanity .............. 305 

hamper, hinder 280 

handeufl’s, fetter .......... 240 

handicraft, husiness ....... t3»l 

handsome, beautiful 115 

fine 245 

handy, skilful 442 

hankering, drsirr 190 

hap, accident 24 

happen . 207 

happening, accident 24 

happiness 208 

happy 270 

clever 102 

fortunate 29 

skilful, 442 

harangue, speech 440 

harass, tire 440 

harbor, cherish 160 

shelter 437 

hard, difficult 105 

severe 435 

hardihood, effrontery 210 

temerity 401 

hardship, misfortune ...... 881 

hark, listen 8tH 

harken, listen 218 

harm, v., abuse 20 

harm, n., injurif 802 

misfortune 881 

harmful, pernicious 804 

harmless, innocent . 804 

harmonise, agree ......... 49 

arrange 80 

harmony 271 

melody |20 
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gracious 

hole 


httrnoHH, arnha 

(^aparlftun . ... 

httrhh, hiftrr 

nrrtrc 

hartthncHH, at^ritnoni/ . 

harvfnt 

harv<‘Ht‘f<‘a«t, havvcnt 
httrvt‘«t'f(‘KtiiviU, hanient 
)inrve'Ht homts harwut 
httmiHttulo harvest . 
harv(*ht-timts hanieH . 
httrv<‘RtiiiKi . . . 

ha«p, lock 

httwti'n, quicken 

haKtini’HK, fcmcriin , . . 

hatch, flock 

hate, abhor 


abomination 
antipat hi/ . 


h»Ufl:Utinoa«, pndv 
haughty, abaolnic 
haul, draw ..... 


havoc, maoHucre 


accident 

danger 

hajjar<lcju«, precarwun 

head, chief 

topic 

hcadwtrong, ohHlnatc 
heady, obstinate . . . . 

heal, recover ...... 

healthful, heatthu . . . 


heap tip, amass . 

hear, lisien 

hearth, home « . . 
heurthutonc, home 
hearty, friendlg . 


head, v», follow 


heed, n., cars 

hcadlcNM, (distracted . 
imdleiMihCMR, neglect . 

iemsrUg 

h#«l or«r, tip 

help 

. promote 

helper, aecsssorg . . . 

amUiary 

helpmate, associate ^ n 
henehmatt, accessory 
herald, mnouncs . . . 


herd, flock ... 
horoHiarch, hcrehc 

heretic 

heroic, brave .... 
heroism, fortitude . 
prowess 

ho8itancy, doubt, n 
hesitate, fluctuate 
object, V. ... 
hesitation, doubt, n 
hetorogeneous , . , 
complex ... 
hidden, latent . 
myatenous , . . 

obscure 

hide 

abscond 


highost, principal, a 
highroad, way . . . . 
highway, way , . . . 
highwaymen, robber 


restrain . . , 
hindrance, barrier 
impediment , 

hint, allude 

suggestion . . 
hire, V., employ . . 
hire, n , pay, n . 
hireling, vain . . . 


hit, beat 


hitch, attach 


hitherto, yet . . . 
hoard, amass . , 
hoard up, amass 
hoary, old , . . . 
faoidenlsh, rustic 
hold, arrsst .... 


sstssm, V 


restrain 

hold hack, restrain 
hold dear, cherish 
hold in, re5fra^n . 
hold up, support, 
hole, eovitp 




















iLoUneiB 

inborn 
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holinosa, rdigion 408 

hollow, cavity 147 

holy 282 

perfect 862 

pure 895 

homage, allegiance 51 

home 282 

homogenoous, alike 49 

honeet 283 

candid 189 

honesty, veracity 477 

virtue 480 

honor, v., admire 87 

venerate 475 

honor, n, fame 235 

fuatice 309 

virtue 480 

honorable, honest 288 

honorarium, pay, n 859 

hook, lock 320 

hope, V., anticipate ......... 71 

hope, n., anticipation 71 

hopelessness, despair 191 

horifiontal 288 

horrible, awful 106 

horror, abomination 10 

fear 238 

horticulture, agriculture .... 43 

host, army 84 

company 164 

throng 464 

hostile adverse 89 

alien, a 48 

hostility, antipathy .... .... 72 

enmity 218 

feud 241 

hatred 273 

hot, eager 207 

house, home 282 

housings, caparison 140 

howbeit, notwithstanding, oonj. 345 

however, but 136 

notwithstanding, conf , . * . 846 

huge, targe 818 

hum, sing, 440 

human, humane 284 

humane 284 

humanity, benevoUnoe ...... 120 

humble, abase 4 

abash 5 

chasten 156 

conquer 172 

meek 325 

humiliation, chagrin 151 

humor, fancy 287 

Vfilt 486 

hunt 286 

hunting, hunt 283 




hurl, send 432 

hurry, quicken 398 

hurt, injury . . 802 

hurtful, per nine us ....... 364 

husbandry, agneulture .... 43 

hygienic, healthy 276 

hypocrisy, deception 181 

hunt 285 

hypocrite * 286 

hypocritical, eajdious ....... 140 

hypothesis 286 

idea 287 

faney 237 

ideal 288 

ideal 288 

example 227 

idea 287 

per feet 362 

identical, alike ............ 40 

synonymous 457 

idiocy 289 

idiom, language 812 

me 280 

vain * . . < 474 

ignite, burn 182 

ignorant 200 

brutish 181 

ill, misfortune ............ 381 

ill- Advised, absurd ........ 19 

ilbc(msid(>red, absurd ...... 10 

m-dt-fined, faint 231 

ill-doing, sin 480 

illegal, criminal 178 

ill-fortune, misforiunc ...... 831 

ill-humored, morose 886 

ilUmitable, infinite 800 

iU-informed, ignorant ...... 200 

illiterate, ignorant ......... 200 

ill-judged, absurd 10 

ill luck, misfortune 881 

Ill-matched, incongruous . . . 207 

iUnesf, disease ............ 197 

iU-treat, abuse 20 

illuminated, bright ......... 120 

illumination, light 817 

illumined, bright 120 

ill-use, abuse 20 

iUuiion, delusion 187 

illustrate, adorn 88 

illustration, allegory ....... 82 

sample 490 

ill-will, enmity 218 

hatred 278 

image, idea .............. 987 

smbUm oil 

fancy 287 

model 814 
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fmaffination 

fane]/ 

idea 

fanciful 

imaRlne, suppose 

imbibe, absorb 

imbrutod, brutish 

imituto, follow 

imiution, carioaiure 

duplicate 

model 

immaoulnie, innocent 

perfect . * 

pure 

immanent, inherent 

immature, youthful 

tmmeatiurablo, infinite 

immediately 

tmmomorial, old 

primeval 

immense, large 

immerge, immerse 

immerse 

immiprrato, emigrate 

imminent 

immobility, apathy 

immoral, oriminat . 

immorality, sin 

immortal, eternal 

immovable, obetinaie 

Immunity, right, n 

immutable, permanent . . . . 

impaot, ooUision 

impairment, infury 

impart, give 

impartial, candid ......... 

impartiality, fustice ....... 

impEMlbUity, apathy 

impatienoe, anger 

impatient, eager 

festive 

impeach, arraign 

impede, cheek 

hinder . . . 

obstruct 

impediment 

Impel, driwe 

influenee 

persuade 

send 

Impending, imminent 

Imperative, absolute ...... 

Imperceptible, latent 

Imperfection, blemish ...... 

Impeviona, absolute 

dogmatic - . 

Imperilhable, eternal 

permanent * . . 


PAOB 

290 

237 

287 

236 

456 

16 

181 

250 

148 

206 

884 

804 

862 

895 

801 

488 
800 
298 
860 
285 
818 
294 
294 
212 
294 

74 

178 

489 
224 

848 
428 
862 
162 
802 
264 
189 
809 

74 

67 

207 

417 

84 

355 

280 

849 
296 
204 
800 
866 
482 
294 

15 

314 

124 

15 

200 

224 

862 


PAQB 


impertinence, impudence . . 296 

pertness 866 

impertinent, aL%en, a , ... 48 

meddlesome 824 

impertuibablo, calm 187 

impetuous, eager 20 T 

fierce 244 

implement, tool 466 

implicate, involve . . 807 

implication, suggestion . . 454 

implicit, latent 314 

implied, latent 314 

implore, ask 90 

plead 869 

pray 877 

imply, cdlude 56 

involve 807 

impolite, bluff 125 

important 295 

importunate, eager 207 

importune, pray 877 

impose on, al^uae 20 

imposing, awful 106 

imposition, deception 181 

framd 256 

imposter, hypocrite 286 

imposture, artifice 88 

fraud 256 

imprecation, oath 846 

impregnable, formidable ... 252 

impressibility, sensibility . . . 484 

impression, idea 287 

trace 468 

imprisonment, fetter 240 

impromptu, extemporaneous . . 280 

improvement, profit 887 

progress 888 

impudence 296 

assurance 98 

effrontery 210 

pertnese 865 

impulse, appetite 80 

impulsive, spontaneoue .... 447 

impute, attribute, v., 100 

inaction, abeyance 7 

inactive, idle 289 

stow 448 

in addition, also 57 

inadvertness, neglect 842 

inapplicable, alien, a 48 

inappropriate, alien, a, .... 48 

incongruous 297 

inapposite, incongruous .... 297 

inasmuch as, beoause 116 

inattention, neglect 842 

inattentive, abstracted 18 

inauguration, beginning .... 118 

inborn, inherent 801 


inbred 

i ntellig ence 
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inbred, inhnent 30i 

incandofic<‘nc(», light 317 

incandrscont, Iright 12d 

incapacity, idioci/ 289 

inception, bcg%nnxy\u . 118 

incoBsant, continual 175 

incident, a<*cide7it .... , , 24 

HreumHance . 158 

event 223 

etori/ . . . 451 

incinerate, hum 132 

incite, tnfiueyLce 300 

perauadfl 305 

incivility, impudenn ...... 200 

inclination, am 44 

appetite . 80 

attachment . 07 

desire 100 

direction 196 

fancy 237 

incline, bend 119 

draw 202 

influence * 300 

persuade 805 

tip 465 

incllnod, addicted 32 

include, involve 807 

included, latent 314 

incolieront, incongruous .... 297 

incommenBurablo, ink*ongruuuH 207 
incomparable, rare ....... 400 

incompatible, adverse 30 

incongruous . 297 

inoomprohcnfliblc, mi/stenous. 337 

I obscure 347 

inooncluHivo, absurd ....... 10 

incongruous 297 

inconiBidcrato, bluff ...... 125 

inconsistency, difference ... 104 

inconsistent^ incongruous . . 207 

inconstant, ficJde 242 

7min 474 

incorrect, absurd 10 

incorruptible, faithfiU ...... 233 

incroase, add 82 

amplify 65 

ha/rvest 272 

progress , . 888 

incredulity, doubt, n 201 

incorporate, mix 881 

incorrupt, pure 805 

incubus, load, n 819 

inoulcato, teach 461 

indefinite, equivocal ...... 222 

indelible, permanent 802 

indemnity, subsidy 453 

indentation, caviiy 147 


Independence, liberty . 816 


indestr net ible, ?>/• )')H a n c n t 
indetermmul <*, cquivocnl 

indicate, aXludc 

indication, charactciistic 

siyn 

indict, arraign 

indifference, apathy . * * ■ 

neglect 

indifferent* abstracted . , 
indigence, poverty ..... 

luditfenous, native 

primeval 

iiidiKimtion, anger 

indispensabiUty, ncccssHy 
irnhspensable, necessary , , 
IndlspenHiiblenehS, necessity 
liidihp<‘iiBibU‘, inherent . . > 
indisposed, reluctant . . . 
indisposition, disease . . . . 
indlsliuci, equivocal . . . . . 

faint . 

obscure 

individuality, tipit ec . . . , 

indoctrinate, teach 

indolent, idle 

IndomitttbUs formidahte , . . 
obstinate ........... 

indubitable, cuident ...... 

induct*, draw, .......... 

influence ............ 

persuade 

induction 

demonstration ....... 

industrious ............. 

active 

industry 

imlWellinif, inhen nt , , , , . 
Inebriated, drunk, a, . , , , . 

iuefTectiial, vain 

inelegant, rustic 

InequaUty, difference , . . . 

inert, idh 

slow 

inevitable, necessary ..... 

inexorable, severe 

incxpUoable, mysterious . , 
infallible, necessary ..... 

Infatuated, absurd ....... 

Infect, deflle 
infection, eontayitfn 
inforencft, demonsiratitm . 

induction 

infidel, skeptic 

infinite 

infirmity, disease 
infixed, inherent 
indexible, obstinate ..... 
severe 
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I}22 
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H4 

74 
342 

IH 
U71 
830 
3Mr> 
67 
.341 
84 1 

400 

IV7 

231 

347 

75 
4(U 
2MO 
2f*K 

3 IN 
226 
2(t2 

noo 

365 

20M 

IHH 

200 

2H 

1*00 

not 

2on 

4 a 

426 
104 
2 HO 
4t3 
04 t 
405 
337 
84t 

to 
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in 
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inbred 

intelligence 


VAOIS 


xnJLueme * 300 

htiiid no 

205 

operation 351 

pfttfUfUle . 3(56 

inrtuMitlttl, impurtani . .. 295 

mform* nfato 440 

401 

informntion, education , ... 209 

knowledge 811 

%eisdok 485 

infornuxl^ conitHous . , . . ... 173 

rare 400 

infriUK<‘nit*nt, attack, n. ... 00 

iiiffathtirinjf, hacvcHt 272 

ijiKt'iilouH, clever 162 

tikUful 442 

ingmmlly, addreee, v. . , , 84 

ingfinnouH, candid ... . 3 39 

hen eat . 283 

inpfflmumtinoHH, xwrat iiy . . . 477 

iJifflrMfln, home 283 

ingralnc'd, inherent . . 301 

radical 400 

Ingntdiont, part, n 857 

entrance 230 

Inhabit, abide 0 

Inharmonious, incongnwae . . 297 

inherent 30 1 

latent 814 

Itthoring, inherent 801 

inhibit, cheek 150 

prohibit 889 

inhuman, barbarouft 113 

inimical, advcTHc 89 

inlfiuitouB, criminal 178 

iniriniiy, abomination 12 

inluetiae 303 

Min 439 

inltlatfl, teach 4G1 

initiation, beginning 118 

injunction, order 861 

injuro, abitee 20 

injurloua, pemieioua ....... 864 

inhtrv 802 

btmieh 124 

infuetiaa 808 

injuHlee 808 

injury ............ ... 802 

inlai, entrance 220 

in ilka mantLor, cUeo 57 

Innate, inherent 801 

natioe 839 

radical ^00 

irmoeeni 804 

candid 189 

pure 895 

Innoououa, innocent 804 


PAGB 

innovation, change, v , . 152 

innoxious, innocent 304 

innuendo, suggestion . . . , . 454 

lunuinprablc, infinite . . . 300 

inoffaiMve, xnnocoit . . . 304 

inquiring, inquuitw'e . . 304 

inquisition, hunt 285 

inquuiiiivc 304 

msulubnouB, pcrnieions . 364 

tnsantfg 305 

inscription, record , , . . 405 

inscrutable, mysterious . 837 

insecure, precarious 877 

insecurity, danger 180 

insensibility, apathy , 74 

stupidity . 451 

stupor 452 

insensible, brutish . . . . 181 

xns('parable, inherent . 801 

insight, acumen . 28 

wisdom 485 

insinuate, allude , 5b 

insinuation, suggestion . 464 

insolence, effrontery 210 

impudence 296 

pride 384 

insolvency, baukrupicy . , . Ill 

inspect, loofc 820 

inspection, oversight 862 

inspiration, enthusiasm .... 220 

in spite of, notwithstanding, 

prep 846 

instalment, pait, n 867 

instance, precedent 378 

sample 429 

instantor, immediately . ... 298 

instantly, immediately 298 

instigate, influence 800 

instil, teach . 461 

instinct, mind 829 

matinctive, spontaneous , . , , 447 

institution, foundation , ... 254 

instruct, teach 461 

instruction, education 209 

order 851 

instrument, agent 41 

record 406 

tool .... . 466 

instthordinato, rebeUio^(fS . . 404 

insuhordination, revobuiion . , 420 

insult, affront 89 

insurpcotion, revolution , . . 420 

integrity, fustioe 809 

virtue 480 

intellect, rMnd 829 

intcUoctual, clever 162 

intelligence, knowledge 811 

mind 829 



intelligent 

l asting 
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intelligent, clever 162 

eafftioioua 427 

int6lligil)le, clear 161 

intemperance, excess 228 

intense, eaffer 207 

intensl^, enthusiasm 220 

intent, a , eager 207 

intent, n , aim 44 

design 190 

end, n. * 214 

intention, aim 44 

design 190 

intentness, industry 299 

inter, hide 278 

intercede, interpose 806 

intercept, interpose 806 

interchangeable, mutual . . . 837 

synonymous . . 457 

intercourse, conversation ... 176 

interdict, prohibit 889 

interest, entertain 218 

interfere, interpose 806 

intermeddle, interpose 806 

interminable, eternal 224 

infinite 800 

intermingle, mix 831 

intermission, aX)ev<mce ...... 7 

reet 416 

intermit, eeaee 149 

internal, inherent 801 

interpose 806 

interpretation, definition .... 184 

interrupt, hinder 280 

interpose 806 

obstruct 849 

interruption, obeyaTwe ...... 7 

in the midst of, amid . 65 

intimacy, acquaintance 26 

intimate, aXMe 60 

intimation, euggestion ...... 454 

intimidate, frighten ........ 858 

intolerance, fanaticism ...... 206 

intoxicated, drunk, a, ...... 205 

intractable, cbsHnats 848 

perverse 866 

reheUious 404 

restive 417 

intrenohment, fortiftoation , , . 262 

intrepid, brave 127 

intrepidity, prowess 898 

intricate, comptev 166 

obscure 847 

intrinsic, inherent 801 

introduce, allege 61 

introduction, erUranoe ..... 220 

introductory, previous 882 

intrusion, attack, n. ....... . 99 

Intrusive, inquisitive 804 


intrusivcnosB, meddlesome . 
intruHivon(«sH, impudence . . 

iuUutlon, knowledge 

intuitive, transcendental . . . 

invudo, attack, v 

invariable, continual ...... 

permanent 

invasion, attack, n 

inveiule, allure 

invent, discover ........... 

invention, artifice 

fiction 

inventory, record 

invincible, formidable 

invisible, latent 

invoke, appeal 

Pfav 

involuntary, spontaneous « . . 

invoice 

involved, complex ......... 

latent 

obscure 

inwrought, inherent ....... 

iota, particle 

irate, hitter .............. 

ire, anger 

irons, fetter 

irony, banter 

irrational, absurd 

irreconcilable, incongruous . 

irrelevant, aZien, a 

irresolute, faint 

fickle 

irresolution, doubt, 

irresponsible, absolute ..... 

irritable, captious ........ 

irritate, affront .......... 

irritation, anger 

pique 

isnufi, V., rise ............ 

isime, n., eoneequence 

end, n. . 

event 

topic . 

item, dreumstanee 

labbor, babble 

jade, fire 

jam, throng 

jar, shake 

jealoua, envious 

Jeer, sneer 

jeering, banter 

jeopardy, danger • . . 

hoeord ................ 

left, wU 

job, business 

Jooularity, wit 
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824 

296 

«ll 

470 

OH 

17.*i 


862 

99 

f»7 

196 

Hrt 

243 

405 

254 

814 


77 

877 

447 

807 

166 

814 

847 

801 

858 

122 

67 

240 

U2 

19 

297 

48 

281 

242 

20t 

16 

140 

89 

67 

867 

424 

178 

214 

226 

458 

168 

107 

408 

464 


416 

221 

444 

112 

180 

976 

466 

166 

466 
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intelligent 

lasting 


jocund, happy 

judgment, prudence .... 

joggle, shake 

join, agree 

associate, v 

attach 

PA02D 
... 270 

... 894 

. . . 486 

42 
90 

- - r 95 

conjoin 

... 171 

mix * . 

• - . 381 

j<dn on, add 

32 

joint, mutual 

... 887 

joke, wW 

. . . 480 

jollifleatlon, carousal 

... 144 

Jolly, happy 

... 270 

jolt, shake 

... 430 

Jot, particle 

... 858 

journey 

... 307 

jounce, shake 

... 436 

jovial, happy 

. . 270 

joy, happiness 

. . 262 

joyful, happy 

, . . 270 

joyous, airy 

45 

happy 

... 270 

judge 

, . . 308 

judgment, idea 

... 287 

prudence 

... 894 

wisdom 

485 

judicious, sagaciou>s .... 

... 427 

judiciousness, prudence . 

... 894 

wisdom 

... 486 

jumble, displace ....... 

... 198 

Junction, union 

... 471 

juncture, union 

... 471 

junto, cabal 

. . . 135 

jurisprudence, law 

... 816 

Just, a., admissible .... 

... 87 

condign 

... 169 

honest 

... 288 

just, adv., but 

... 134 

justice 

... 809 

judge 

... 808 


... 480 

justification, apology , , . 

... 76 

defense 

... 182 

justness, justice 

... 809 

juvenile, new 

... 843 

youthful 

. . . 488 

keen, astute 

. 94 

clever 

... 162 

eager 

... 207 

fins 

... 245 

sagacious 

... 427 

keenness, asumn 

... 28 

keen^sighted, sagacious . 

... 427 

keen^ttid, sagacisus , . 

... 427 

legep 

... 810 

celebrate 

... 160 

restrain 

... 418 

support 

... 466 


PAas 


koop back, re$tiain 418 

keep down, restrain 418 

keep in, restrain 418 

keep under, restrain 418 

keep up, support 456 

Jcill 8X0 

kin 811 

kind, amiable 64 

friendly 256 

humane 284 

kin 811 

pleasant 870 

propitious 891 

kind-heurtcd, humane 284 

kind-heartedness, benevoleme. 120 

kindly, friendly 256 

pleasant 870 

propijtioua 391 

kindness, benevolence 180 

mercy 827 

kindred, a , alike 49 

kin 811 

kinff, chief 156 

kinglike, royal 425 

kingly, royal 426 

kiss, caress, 148 

kitchen-gardening, ayncultuve 48 

knack, ease 208 

knock. How 124 

knowing, astute 94 

clever 162 

knowledge 811 

acquaintance 25 

education 209 

science 480 

wisdom 485 

labor, industry 299 

work 487 

laborious, difficult 195 

lacorato, rend 410 

laconic, terse 468 

lading, load, n 819 

lament, mourn 886 

lamentable, pitiful 867 

lance, send . 482 

land, reach 401 

landmark, boundary 126 

lane, w(sy 482 

language 812 

diction 198 

speech 446 

languid, faint 281 

large 318 

plentiful .............. 871 

largess, gift 268 

lascivious, brutish 181 

lash, blow 124 

lasting, permanent 862 
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latch, hcJo 820 

late, new 848 

latent 314 

laudation, praiee 876 

laughable, fjueer 3f)7 

launch, send 482 

laurels, fame 285 

lavation, ablution 9 

lare, defence 160 

laving, ablution 9 

lavish, abuse 20 

plentiful 871 

lavishnot.**, excess 228 

law 315 

justice 809 

lawfulness, justice 809 

lawloshnoHS, revolution 420 

lay, put 896 

lay hold of, catch 146 

lazy, idle 2«9 

lead, draw 202 

follow ^ 260 

influence 800 

persuade 366 

leader, chief 366 

leading, principal, a 886 

league, (UHance 58 

associate, v 90 

lean, tip 465 

learned, academic, 22 

learner, scholar 430 

learning, edu cation 209 

'knowledge 311 

wisdom 4H6 

leave, abandon 3 

abscond 14 

permission 36B 

leavo’Olf, cease 149 

leave-taking, farewell 288 

legality, justice 809 

legate, delegate 1 B6 

legend, fiction 248 

storg 451 

legions, artr^/ 84 

legislation, law 815 

legitimate, autheritic, X08 

leisure, vacant 478 

lengthen, protract .......... 802 

lenience, mercy 827 

leniency, mercy 827 

patience 868 

lenity, mercy 327 

lessen, abate 6 

dlteviate 58 

let, aUow 65 

lot go, surrender 467 

lethargy, apathy 74 

stupor 452 


l»A(iK 


lottored, academic 22 

level, horizontal 2H3 

liable, likely 3IH 

responsible 416 

libel, slander 442 

U))eral, yencrous 261 

plentiful 371 

liberality, ben end cure 120 

liberate, absolve .... 10 

lihcriy 310 

permission 3(>2 

right, n. 421 

license, liberty 31«» 

permission 303 

right, n 424 

lie, dee.eyhon 181 

life, behavior .... 119 

lift, carry 14 1 

light, a,, airy, 45 

light 317 

knowledge 811 

lighten, alteviafe 63 

like, alike 49 

synonymous 457 

likely 818 

apparent 76 

likenesK, analogy 50 

approximation , 88 

dupllente 2r^0 

likewiw, also 67 

liking, appetite . 80 

fancy 237 

love 321 

limit, boundary 120 

end, n 21 4 

limltleMS, infinite Ooo 

limpid, clear 101 

line, boundary . 120 

line of achievement, career . . U2 

line of battle, array K7 

lingering, slow 443 

link, associate, n. «... po 

liquid, fluid 360 

list, listen . 3M 

tip 406 

listen ^ 818 

listless, abstracted IK 

faint 281 

literal, vsrhed 47M 

literary, aeademie 22 

literary productions, literature 319 
literary works, literature .... .IIP 

HUraturs * 819 

Utter, flock 349 

Utile, minute 580 

live, V., abide 9 

Uve, a,, alive 49 
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latoTfai 

maltreat 


m 


i>A«ra 


livohnm, nlarrlf)/ 40 

pfrinrsfi 306 

lively, 28 

airy 46 

alert 47 

alire 40 

nimble 344 

racy 399 

llviftir, alive 94 

living being, animal 68 

living creature, animal .... 68 

living organlam, animal .... 68 

hadt 71 319 

loath, relueiant 409 

loathe, abhor 8 

locate, fix .... . . ........ 247 

luek 320 

lodge, abide 9 

tunoaiaiiot} 92 

lofty, hiyh 279 

loiudiwcHH, retirement 418 

long, large 318 

longing, appetite 80 

(leHre, 190 

vayer 207 

long-aufTerlng, patlenee .... 358 

kck 820 

look, n., appear 78 

look, n,, air 44 

look forward to, antieipate . , 71 

loquacloun# garrvloufi 259 

lordly, ahttolute 15 

Lord'! Bupper, aaorameni , . . 427 

louii, infury 802 

lot, fioeh . 249 

portion , . , , . 874 

lovable, amiable 04 

love 321 

love, V., admire 87 

love, n., attachment 97 

friendship 267 

lovely, atniabU 64 

beautiful 115 

loving, amiable 04 

friendly 266 

lower, abase 4 

abatn , . 0 

disparage 198 

lower mob 888 

lowly, meek 626 

loyal, faithful 288 

loyalty, allegianee 61 

Ipcdd, clear 161 

Jttcky, fortunate 269 

happy 270 

luore, Wealth 482 

ludlvrotia, 19 


ludicrous, (iueer . . 
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. 397 

luminous, bright . ... 

. 129 

lunacy, insanity 

. 806 

lure, ^luic 

67 

draw 

. . 202 

knowledge 

. 811 

luscious, delicious 

. 186 

lust, appetite 

80 

luster, light 

. 817 

lustrous, bright 

. 129 

luxuriance, excess 

228 

wealth 

. 482 

luxuriant, plentiful , . 

. . 371 

luxuriate, abound 

13 

luxuiy, wealth . . . . 

482 

lying, deception 

. 181 

machination, artifice 

88 

machine, tool 

. 466 

madness, insanity . . . . 

806 

magisterial, dogmatic . . . 

200 

magnanimous, geneutl . 
magniftcont, royal 

261 

. . 426 

magnify, ag gran elite . . . 

41 

mail, arms 

. . 88 

mam, principal, a. . 

. . 886 

> maintain, allege 

keep 

61 

. . 810 

state 

. . 449 

support 

. . 456 

masestic, aivful 

. . 106 

royal 

. . 426 

make 

822 

compel 

. . 166 

make bettor, amend . ... 

63 

make hapto, quielmi . . . 

398 

make known, announce . 
make out, make 

69 

822 

make prisoner, arrest . . . 

88 

make up, add 

make . . . 

82 

.. 829 

make use of, employ . . . . . 

. . 218 

make void, cancel 

. . 188 

make white, bleach 

. . 122 

maladroit, awkward 

, 106 

malady, disease 

, 197 

male, masculine 

. . . 828 

malediction, oath 

.. 846 

malovolsnco, enmity ...... 

. .. 218 

haired 

, . . 278 

malice, enmity 

. . . 218 

hatred 

, 278 

malign, abuse 

20 

slander 

. . . 442 

malignity, acrimony .... 

26 

enmity 

218 

hatred . . , 

. . . 278 

maltreat, abuse 

20 
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manaclos, fetter 240 

mauago, govern 205 

manago&ble^ dociU 20 u 

management, care 141 

oversight 363 

mandate, law 315 

order 861 

maneuver, artifiee H8 

manful, mascuhne 823 

mauffifl, rmd 410 

mania, insanity 805 

manifest, clear ICl 

evident 226 

manifeHtuiion, sign 433 

revelation 419 

manifold, complex 160 

manlike, masculine 823 

manly, masculine 823 

manner, air ..... ........ 44 

behavior 119 

system 46B 

manners, address, n, ....... 84 

behavior ...... 110 

mannish, masculine 823 

manufaeturo, make 322 

marauder, robher 426 

marchos, houndmy 126 

margo, bank Ill 

boundary 12G 

margin, Danl; ........... . Ill 

boundary 126 

Toarine, nautical 389 

maritime, nauHc<U 389 

mark, aim ....... 44 

characteristic 164 

sign 433 

trace 463 

market-gardening, agriculture 43 

marriage 323 

marshal, arrange 86 

maseuline 828* 

mask, v,f hide 273 

mask, n., pretense 880 

mass, throng . . 464 

massacre 824 

kill 810 

masses, mob 888 

massive, large SIS 

master, chief 166 

conquer 172 

mastery, victory 479 

mate, associate, n 91 

material, important 295 

matrimony, marriage ....... 323 

matter, topic 468 

maudlin, drunk, a. 205 

maxim, proverb 89S 


rAOK 


mean, pitiful 807 

nifaus, agent 41 

wealth 432 

measure, criterion 179 

meter 82« 

measurelpHS, inpmte 8<io 

m(‘eliaiiie, artist H9 

mechanism, tool 400 

meddle, interpose 8nrt 

mix 881 

meddlesome 824 

inquisitive 804 

meddling, inquisttire ....... !t4U 

meddlesome * 821 

mediate, interpose 800 

meditate, deliberate ........ IH,* 

meed, poverty 374 

reward 422 

meek , 323 

meet, becoming 117 

condign 109 

fit 240 

meeting, ecUinion .......... 1 02 

company MU 

meUnelioIy, grief .......... 200 

meliorate, amend 03 

melody 320 

memher, part, 367 

term 402 

memoir, history ........... 2^1 

memorandum, record 405 

memorial, history . ........ 201 

record 405 

traxe 40H 

memory 337 

mend, amend ........ , , . . 03 

mendleaney, poverty ....... 374 

mention, alluHe 50 

mercenary, auxiliary * . t03 

vain 474 

merciful, humane 334 

propitious 391 

merolless, bnrhmnts * 113 

msrey 337 

pardon, n, ............ 350 

pUy 300 

mere, pura 335 

merely, hut 134 

merit^ condign 109 

merriment* entertainment ... 319 

happiness 20k 

merry, happy 370 

metamorphose, change, u. . . . 151 

metaphor, altegofy 53 

mete out, allot 34 

mster 3211 

poetry 272 
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sj/sletn 468 

mDtrioal oompoBltion, poetry/.. 872 

mctropoUu, capital 140 

middU*, center 350 

midnt, center 160 

(in the midet of), amid , . 66 

mbn, air 44 

miRht, power 876 

migrftto, emigrate 212 

mild, calm 187 

meek * 326 

mildncHU, merog 827 

military, armg 84 

nilmiery, caricature 148 

mind , 829 

mlius caritif 147 

miiifflts mio) 831 

minKlc^di eomplea 106 

heterogeneous 277 

mitiKl^d with, amid 65 

880 

fine 246 

mlraoulou*. supernatural .... 455 

mirth, happiness 268 

mirthful, happy 270 

mifiadyonturc, accident ...... 24 

misfortune 881 

mlacellancoua, heterogensous . 277 

mttrhanod, oatastrophe ...... 145 

misfortune 881 

mlwihittf, infury 802 

mlBohicvotti, pernicious 364 

mladaod, sin 489 

mUrmploy, ahuse 20 

mlwTfthlfl, pitiful 867 

miHt'rUtW'iii*, frugality 269 

mlworly, avaricious 104 

rainpry, misforiune 881 

misfortm^e 381 

accident 24 

ilow 124 

catastrophe ............ 145 

mUfiyiPjc, alarm 47 

aitwiety 78 

douH, n 201 

fear 288 

mlRhap, accident 24 

catastrophe 145 

misfortune 831 

mifUy, displace 198 

mUmaiched, incongruous ... 297 

miimated, incongruous ..... 297 

miiptftM, displace 198 

mltttalFSii, absurd 19 

mlttrutt, dcubif v. ......... 20i 

miiUM, ahuse 20 

mltf , particU 858 
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mitigate, abate 6 

alleviate 58 

amend 68 

palliate 854 

mix 881 

mixed, complex 166 

heterogeneous 277 

mob 838 

mobile, active 28 

mock, sneer 444 

mockery, banter 112 

mode, system 458 

model 834 

example ^27 

idea 287 

ideal 288 

moderate, v , abate 6 

alleviate 63 

check 165 

moderate, a , slow 448 

moderation, abstinence 17 

modern, new 848 

modest, meek 825 

modesty 384 

modify, change, v 161 

mold, bend , 119 

govern 265 

model 884 

molder, decay 181 

molecule, particle 868 

molest, abuse 20 

mollify, allay 60 

momentary, transcient 470 

momentous, important 295 

monetary, financial 245 

money 885 

wealth 482 

monomania, insanity 806 

monstrous, absurd 19 

mood, fancy 287 

moor, bind 121 

mop, cleanse 160 

morality, religion 408 

virtue 480 

moreover, but 184 

morose 885 

severe 485 

moroseness, acrimony ...... 26 

mortification, chagrifi 151 

mortify, abash 5 

mothor tongue, language .... 812 

motion 886 

act 27 

topic 468 

motive, cause 146 

reason, 408 

motto, proverb 898 

mourn ....... 886 


mournful 
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mournful," pitiful 8fi7 

move, V., carrif 1*14 

convey 177 

influence ItOO 

peremde 865 

move, motion 886 

movement, act 27 

motion 836 

mover, ayent 41 

moving, pitiful .... * . . . . 367 

mourning, grief 266 

muddled, drunk, a 205 

muddy, ohscure 347 

miriish, obetinate 348 

restive 417 

multiform, complex 106 

multitude, army . * 84 

company 104 

throng 404 

tounifloonco, benevolence . , . 120 

munifloont, generous . 201 

royal 425 

munimont, hxatotn 270 

record 406 

murdor, UU 310 

murky, dark IHO 

murmur, babble 107 

complain 106 

muflio, melody 326 

muster, convoke .... .... 1 7H 

mutaMo, fickle 242 

mutation, change, n. 152 

mute, taciturn 450 

mutinous, rebellious ........ 404 

restive 417 

mutiny, revolution ......... 420 

mutual 337 

mysterious 337 

dark 180 

obscure 347 

mystic, mysterious 387 

mystical, mysterious ........ 837 

myth, fiction • 243 

story 451 

naive, candid 130 

name 33K 

allude 56 

term 402 

narration, history 281 

report * 412 

story 451 

narrative, history 281 

report 412 

story 451 

natal, native 330 

nation, people 300 

native 330 
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I'.Mir 

inherent 301 

primeval 3Hf 

radical 40(' 

natty, neat ... , 3 U 

natural, inherent . ........ 3(»1 

native 33ij 

normal . . 3 14 

physical 3 Of 

radical 40f 

nature, character 153 

nauheate, abhor 1- 

nautical 331' 

naval, nautical . . 3.33 

near, adjacent 30 

nnarncKH, approximation .... 83 

neat . 34<t 

becoming UV 

terse 403 

necessary ............... 311 

nceeHsitate, compel tfj» 

necessity 341 

predestination 37H 

need, necessity 341 

needed, necessary ... ...... 341 

needful, necessary 341 

nefarious, criminal ......... 178 

neglect . , . . 342 

negl(*ctfulne««, neglect ...... 3 12 

neffU«<*nee, negleet 3 12 

negligent, abstracted IH 

negotiate, transact lop 

iKdghlmrhood, adjacent , . , , .'Of 

neighborly, friendly 250 

neophyte, concert .... . .. 170 

never ending, eternal .... . 22 i 

neverfaiUnK, eternal . ..... 221 

neverthele««, hut |;U 

notwithstanding, con}. , . 845 

new; , , 843 

neW'f angled, new ......... 348 

new-fashioned, new 3 ill 

new made, new 3 43 

next, adfacsnt ....... .... K6 

nice, fins * . 246 

neat 340 

tasteful 400 

niggardly, aenrUdous ...... io4 

nigh, tuljacvnt 80 

nimide fi U 

activs ........... .... 2H 

alert . 47 

noble, awful , . 100 

yeneraus . ^01 

high 270 

noise, sound 446 

noisome, pernleiotts 30 i 

noneoiiformist, heretic 270 
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n<m‘homagQnoous, h ekrotren e • 

«t/j» 

jumHiaiKicAl, abiturd 

nttrmal 

fffmml * 

umtat 

notch, cavitif 

note, ffimark 



itound 

notes, money 

notify, atmounre 

notion, idf^a 

notoriety, /awe 

notwlthHandinff, fnuj 

but 

noiwithiftandivff, prep 

nourish, cherish 

nourishment, fond 

novel, ficitort 

story 

novel, a., new 

novelty, change, n 

novice, amateur 

now, immediateli/ 

yet 

noxious, pernMouH 

nugatory, vain 

nuisance, abomination 

null, vain 

nullify, abolish 

oancsl 

number, ealeulats 
numberlcse, inflniU ........ 

numbere, poelrg 

nuptials, marriage 

nurae, cherish 

nurture, cherish .... 

sdmaiion 

teach 

nutriment, food . 

nutrition, food 

oath 

obdurate, obstinate 

obedlenoo, aUegiancs ....... 

obedient, doaHe 

obey, follow * . . 

hesp * 

obiter dictum, precedent .... 

obfset, 

aim 

design 

reason, n. • • 

objective, subjsetivs .... 

obdnrgation, reproof 

obligation, oonirm 

duty 

oblige, Uad 


I>AOB 

277 

10 

,^44 

200 

472 

147 

400 
4rt8 
445 
835 

60 

287 

235 

345 

184 

345 

156 

201 

248 

451 
348 
162 

01 

298 

487 

304 

474 

12 

474 

n 

138 

180 

300 

.372 

328 

156 

150 

200 

401 
261 
251 
840 
848 

61 

200 

260 

810 

878 

846 

44 

190 

408 

452 
418 
175 
207 
121 
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oblige, compel 165 

obliging, pleasant .... 370 

pohte 372 

obliterate, abolish 11 

cancel 138 

oblivion, pardon, n , . 356 

oblivious, abstracted 18 

olmoxioufi, pernicious 364 

obscure 847 

complesD 166 

dark 180 

equivocal 222 

mysterious 337 

observanco, sacrament 427 

obBorvalion, remark 409 

obseivo, celebrate 160 

discern 196 

foUow 260 

keep 810 

cbfioloficont, obsolete ....... 848 

obsolete 848 

obstacle, barrier 118 

impediment 296 

obstinate ' 848 

perverse 866 

restive 417 

obstruct 849 

check 166 

hinder 280 

obstruction, barrier 113 

impediment 296 

obtain, attain 99 

get 262 

purchase 895 

obtrusive, meddlesome 824 

oblusencsfi, stupidity 451 

obviate, prevent .. 881 

obvious, clear . 161 

evid>ent 226 

occasion, cause 146 

make 822 

oocult, latent 814 

mysterious 887 

occupation, business 188 

exercise 229 

work 487 

oocupiod, induetHous 299 

occupy, entertain 218 

have 274 

occur, happen 267 

occurrence, cirotmstanoe .... 168 

event 225 

ocean, newdicdl 889 

oceanic, nautioed 889 

odd, queer 827 

rare 400 

of consoqtuence, important. ., , 295 
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i*A<i)a 


offend, affront 80 

offenfeo, abomination 12 

anger 07 

pique 807 

ein 430 

offer, v.f allege 61 

offer, n., proposal 39 1 

off-hand, extemporaneous .... 230 

office, duty 206 

officious, active 28 

meddlesome 324 

officiousnoss, impudence «... 290 

of importance, important .... 295 

of moment, importance 295 

oU 850 

obsolete 84B 

primeval 885 

olden, old 350 

old-fashioned, antique ... * . 72 

omen, sign 438 

omission, neglect 842 

oneness, union 47t 

onerous, difficult 195 

only, hut 184 

onset, attack, n 99 

onslaught, attack, 99 

on the alert, vigilard ....... 479 

on the lookout, vigilant 479 

on the watch, alert 47 

opaque, dark 180 

open, bluff 125 

candid 180 

evident 226 

open-handed, generous 261 

open-hearted, penero'ue 261 

opening, heginriing 118 

cavity 147 

entrance 220 

operation 861 

act 27 

exercise 227 

operatire, artist 89 

operator, agent 41 

opinion, faith 282 

idea 287 

opinionated, dogmatic 200 

obstinate 348 

opponent, enemy 2l7 

oppose, contrast 175 

hinder 280 

obfeot, V. 346 

obstruct ............... 840 

opposed, adverse 39 

alien, a, 48 

reVueiant 409 

opposing, adverse 89 

opposite, adverse 89 


oppoHition, ambition 62 

antipathy 72 

culliHion 162 

opprt*«ti, abuNc 20 

option, otic mat irv 60 

opulonct^ wraith 482 

oral, verbal 47H 

oration, speech ............ 440 

oratory, speech 446» 

order 861 

arrange 85 

array 87 

class 169 

law JU5 

system 458 

orderly, neat 341 

order of hattlo, array 87 

ordinance, law ............ 315 

sacrament 427 

ordinary, general 26(» 

normal 344 

usual 472 

organic, radical 460 

orgy, carousal ............. tii 

orifice, cavity 147 

origin, beginning • 1 1 8 

cause 140 

foundation 254 

original, a., authentic ...... UM 

native ................ 380 

original, n., Ued 2MH 

model * . 384 

primeval .............. 385 

radical 490 

transcendental ......... 470 

orlginaits make 322 

originator, cause 140 

ornament, adorn 3H 

oscillate, fluctuate S40 

shake 430 

ostentation 352 

pride 3H4 

ostraeiMe, banish IfO 

ought 850 

oust, banish 110 

outcome, consequence ....... 173 

end, n 0U 

event 225 

outgo, expense 020 

outgrowth, consequence ..... 170 

ouilandinh, rustic 400 

outlay, expcfLse 200 

prioe 880 

outline, abridgment 10 

sketch 440 

out of date, ohsolete •*,,.«« 840 

outrage, infuty 808 
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offend 

patole 


outW‘l, brf/inniiiff 

outwit, 

ovorlu'arinjf, abt^olute 

doffmatio 

ovt^rconK*, heat 

mnguer 

drutik, a 

ov(»r*confi(Icnct*, temerity . . . , 

overflow, abound 

ovorflowin^f, plentiful 

ovorlnolc, pardon, o. 

ovomiftHlor, conquer 

ov«»rmatoh> conquer 

ovorpluH, cjrccee 

ovorpowcT, conquer 

ovortfiffht 

care 

neglect 

overt, evident 

ovortiik(s catch ... 

overthrow, ahollah 

conquer 

demolUh 

csintminaie 

refute 

cuhvcft 

overturn, proposal 

ovortttpfl, demolUh 

ttubvcH 

overwhelm, hide 

involve 

own, avow 

confeee 

/iave 

pfthulum, food 

puciila, calm 

paolfy, ailag 

pack, flock 

load, 7%. 

pact, contract 

pageant, ostentation 

pageantry, ostentation 

pdn 

palm, industry 

painting, sketch 

palaver, HWo 

paiUatc 

palpaMo, evident 

paltry, pitiful 

pamper, caress 

pmsffyric, praise 

pang, pain 

panlo, edarm 

fsar 

parahlo^ cdlegory 

parade, array 

cstsntation * 


I^AQH 

118 

108 

16 

200 

115 

172 

206 

461 

18 

871 

355 

172 

172 

228 

172 

363 

141 

342 

220 

146 

IX 

172 

187 

231 

407 

458 

801 

187 

454 

278 

807 

106 

170 

274 

251 

187 

50 

240 

810 

176 

852 

852 

854 

290 

440 

107 

854 

226 

867 

148 

376 

854 

47 

288 

52 

87 

852 


paradox, riddle, n 

paradoxical, absurd 

pasapot, barrier 

parapht^se, quote 

parcel, portion 

pardon, v 

absolve 

pardon, n 

mercy 

pardonaWe, venial 

parity, analogy 

parley, conversation 

parody, caricature 

paroxysm, pain 

parsimonious, avaricious .... 
parsimoniousness, frugality . . 

parsimony, frugality 

part, n 

portion 

partiality, prejudice 

participation, association . . . 

participator, accessory 

particle 

part, n 

particular, circwmstanco . . . 

minute 

parting salutation, farewell . . . 

partisan, adherent 

partition, part, n. 

partner, accessory 

associate, n 

partnership, alliance 

association .... 

pass, way 

passable, admissible 

passage, ooresr 

motion ...» 

way 

passage ol arms, battle ... , 

passageway, way 

pass by, pardon, 

passing, transient 

passion, anger 

appetite 

enthusiasm 

passiveness, apathy 

patience 

pass over, pardon, v 

pastime, entertainment ...... 

pastorai rustic 

patent, evident 

path, way 

pathetic, pitiful 

pathway, way 

patience - 

industry 

patois, language ...» 


PAQB 

428 

19 

113 
898 
374 

855 
16 

856 
827 
477 

66 

176 

148 

354 

104 

259 

259 

857 
874 
880 

92 
, 23 

858 
857 
158 
880 
288 

85 

857 
23 

91 
58 

92 
482 

87 

142 

886 

482 

114 
482 
865 
470 

67 

80 

220 

74 

858 
856 
219 


426 

226 

482 

867 




858 

299 

812 
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patriarclval, old 

primeval 

pattern, example 

idea 

ideal 

model 

precedent 

pauperism, poverty 

pause, cease 

rest 

pay, 71. 

re<tuite 

payment, pay, n 

pay oif, requite 

peace, rest 

poacelul, calm 

poaoefulness, rest 

peculiar, queer 

rare 

peculiarity, charade rislu' . . 

«/pflcuniary, flnancicd 

pedantic, academia 

peeping, inquisitive 

poor, associate, n 

peevish, captious ............ 

peevishnoHS, anger 

pelf, wealth 

pellucid, clear 

penetrating, astute 

penetration, acumen 

entrance 

penetrativo, astute ......... 

penitence, repenfam'e 

pension, subsidy 

penurious, avaricious 

ponury, poverty, 

people 

perceive 

discern 

porceptihle, evident ........ 

perception, hnowledye ...... 

sensation 

peremptory, absolute 

perennial, eternal 

perfect 

pure 

radical 

perforation, canity 

perform, do 

execute 

malee ... 

transact ........... ... 

performance, act 

execute 

operation 

work 

performer, agent 




»60 

386 

227 

287 

288 
334 
378 
374 
149 
416 
369 
416 
3.69 
416 
410 
137 
410 
307 
400 
154 
246 

22 


peril, danger 

hazard 

perilous, precarious 

period, end, n. 

time 

periphrasis, clrcumtocution 

perish, die 

permanent 

permlssihle, admissible , . 

permission 

permit, a., allow ...... 

endure . . , 

permit, n,, permisstnu 

pernicious 

perpetrate, do 

perpetual, continniU .... 

eternal 

permanent 

perplexing, equivocal 

perplexity 

amazement 

anxiety 


XHO 

275 

377 

214 

406 

167 

10.3 

302 
37 

303 
66 

210 

303 

304 
I«H 
175 

302 

222 

304 

(II 

73 


304 

01 

140 

67 

482 

161 

04 

2H 

220 

94 

412 

463 

104 

374 

300 

861 

196 

226 

Bit 

433 

in 

224 

363 

396 

400 

147 

19H 

228 

322 

400 

27 

229 

351 

487 

41 


care . 141 

doubt, n, 2i>t 

predicament 370 

persemite, abuse 20 

perseverance, indimfry . , , , . 220 

persistence, industry 200 

in»r«iste«t, obstinate . ,14H 

permanent , . , , . 362 

perKonaUty, eharaeter ... . 163 

perjii>icacUmH, astute , , . . , 24 

sagarioits 427 

perspicacity, acumen .... . , 38 

perspicuous, elear , 161 

persuade, allure 366 

bend U0 

in/tuenee 3f>0 

pertinacious, obstinate 34H 

pertinent, fit 246 

pertneee , . 30JV 

imputlener 206 

perverse 866 

pervert, alnise . , 20 

heretic . 276 

perverting, pernicious ...... 864 

pest, abomination .......... \% 

pestiferous, pernieUtus ...... 864 

pestUeniial, pcmicitms ..... 864 

pet, caress ...... ... , 148 

petition, ask , 00 

pray 877 

pettlshwess, nnyer 67 

IMdulauce, anger 67 

petulant, captUtue 160 

psruetee 666 

phalanx, army 64 
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phantasm, delusion 

phantasy , imaainatwn . . 
pharihalsm, hypocrisy . . 
philanthropy, be n c vole n rc 

phlegm, apathy 

phrase* diction 

term 

PAGE 
. ... 187 

. . . 290 

. . . 285 

... 120 

74 

J03 

. , . 4«2 

phraseology, diction .... 

. . . . 198 

physical 

866 

piek, alternative 

00 

choose 

. . . 157 

piek out, choose 

. . . 167 

picture, sketch 

440 

pioturewiue, beautiful . . 

. ... 116 

pleoe, part, n 

367 

plereing, bleak 

128 

pietism, hypocrisy 

285 

religion 

408 

piety, religion 

408 

pll(k up, amass 

60 

pilgrimage, journey . . . . 

807 

pillager, robber 

426 

pipe, cavity 

.... 147 

phluant,, racy 

. . . 899 

piyuc 

807 

pirate, robber 

425 

pit, abyss 

20 

piteous, pitiful 

807 

pithy, torse 

. . . . 408 

pitiable, pHi/fd 

. . . . 867 

piH/ut 

. . . . 367 

pitiless, barbarous 

118 

pUy 

.... 368 

mercy ............ 

. . . . 327 

pitying, hutnane ....... 

. . . . 284 

place, fia 

.... 247 

put 

896 

place In order, arrange . , 

.... 85 

placid, calm ........... 

187 

plagiarise, iiuoic 

.... 898 

plague, abomination . . . . 

.... 12 

plain, clear 

.... 161 

evident 

.... 226 

horisontal ......... 

.... 288 

tusHe 

, . . . 426 

ptatn*spoken, bluff 

125 

plan, design 

.... 190 


287 

sketch 

, . . . 440 

plane, horUontd 

.... 288 

pUvnt 

... 869 

fi» 

.... 247 

Flatonie, ouiademie 

.... 22 

Batottlstle, academic , . 

.... 22 

plaudit, praise 

876 

playfulness, wit 

, . . . 480 

plea, apology 

.... 76 


PAGE 


plead 869 

allege 51 

pray ... 877 

pleasant 870 

amiable 64 

comfortable 168 

delightful ... . 186 

pIea^;a^try, wit 486 

please, entertain 218 

pleased, happy 270 

pleasing, amiable 64 

delightful 186 

pleasant 370 

pleasurable, delightful . . . . 186 

pleasant 370 

pleasure, entertainment . .219 

happiness 268 

pledge, contract . . . 176 

security 481 

plenteous, pleritiful 371 

plentiful 371 

plenty, wealth 482 

pleonasm, circumlocution . . 157 

pUablo, docile 200 

pliant, docile 200 

plight, predicament 379 

plunderer, robber 425 

plunge, immerse 294 

poem, poetry 872 

poesy, poetry 872 

poetry 872 

point, V., allwle 56 

point, n., circumstancfl 168 

end, n 214 

topio 468 

poisonous, pernicious .... 864 

policy, 'polity 878 

polished, fine 245 

polite 872 

poUte 872 

•politeness, address, n, 84 

refinement 406 

polity 878 

law 815 

polute, defile 184 

pommel, beat 115 

pomp, ostentation 852 

pomposity, ostentation 852 

pompousness, ostentation . . . 852 

ponder, deliberate 185 

populace, mob 388 

popular, general 260 

population, people 860 

pore, cavUy ..... ......... 147 

port, air ..... 44 

portal, entrance 220 

portend, augur lOT 
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portent, sign 

portentous, awful 

portion 

part, n 

portion out, allot 

portrayal, sketch . . . 

position, oircuiUHianre 

positive, ahsohtie 

dogmatw 

radical 

leal 

possess, have 

possessions, wealth 

possiliility, ac^cidcni 

event 

possible, admieeible 

postpone, defer 

hinder 

protract 

potency, power . * . . . 

potential, latent 

potentiality, power 

pound, beat * 

poverty 

power * . 

cause 

powerful, important 

practise, v., follow 

practise, n,, exercise 

habit 

practised, ekUful 

praise 

prate, babble 

prattle, babble 

pray 

ash . • 

precarious 

precaution, care 

precedent, a., precious ...... 

precedent^ n 

cause 

example 

preceding, precious 

precept, doctrine 

precipitancy, temerity 

precipitation, temerity 

precipitous, steep 

precept, proverb 

precious, rare 

precise, minute 

preclude, prevent 

prohibit 

preconception, prefudice .... 

predestination ............ 

predicament 


438 

XOC 

374 
357 

54 

440 

inn 

16 

200 

400 
402 
274 
482 

24 

225 

37 

182 

280 

392 

375 
314 
375 
115 

374 

375 

140 
205 
250 
229 
207 
442 
870 
107 
107 
877 

00 

877 

141 
8 H 2 
378. 
140 
227 
8B2 
200 

401 
461 
450 
303 
400 
880 
381 
389 
880 

878 

879 

AAa 


predict, auyur 

pn'diloction, fancy 

prodoininant, principal, . 
prcdominjiting. principal, a,. 

pri'ciniuont, principal, a 

pro for, choose 

promote . , . 

proforciicc, allcrnafirc 

prcfudice .... ........... 

injury 

pndimiuary, precious ...... 

Itromhim, subsidy 

pronomen, name . 

preoccupied, abstracted 

prepared, fit , . 

pr<‘poHh(‘Hhion, prejudice . . , * 

l»repoNterotiH, absurd 

queer 

prerogative, right, n 

X>resage, auyur 

sign 

prescience, wisdom . . 

present, gift 

glee 

presentiment, anticipation . , . 
presently, immediately ...... 

preserve, keep 

prers, plead 

throny ............... 

press forward, quicken ..... 

presumable, apparent ....... 

likely 

presume, assume 

presumption, assurance , , . , , 
impudence, 
prcfudice 

pride ................ 

temerity * 

pretend, assume 
pretender, hypocHts 

pretense 

hypocrisy * 

pretension, pretense 
preternatural, supernntured * . 

preteat, pteiense 

pretty, beautiful * . . . 

prevail, abound 

succeed 

prevailing, principal ^ 
usual 

prevail on or persnode , 
prevail over, conHuer ....... 

prevalent, gemrtd 

usual 

prevarication, deception , , . , 
prevent , 

hinder 

htChlll 
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portemt 

property 




previouf . . 882 

prt'vii.ion, anliripation 71 

prirr 888 

priiii^ 884 

prim, Tti^at 840 

primal, primvml 386 

primary, pritnrvdl * . 886 

prim<s primeval 886 

principal, a 886 

primeval 886 

primitive, prime ual 886 

radical 400 

primordial, primeval 886 

tranuvrndental 470 

prinrt*, chief 160 

pri«i'*‘]y, royal 426 

principal, a 386 

chief 166 

prinrIpU*, doctrine 200 

lava 816 

fcMon, n. 408 

prior, previmt 882 

priatini*, printrvat 885 

privacy, retirement ........ 418 

privation, poverty ......... 874 

pfivilofCo, riyht, n 424 

prizes eHvemf v 228 

probaltUi, (uirnUMible 87 

apparent 76 

likely 818 

probity, virtue 480 

probiam, riddle, n 428 

procfod, riee 424 

proooodin^, act 27 

traneaction ............ 460 

proerdur#*, operation 851 

pr<»ci‘f»dii, harvest 272 

profit 887 

prooanz, motion 886 

prooUlm, announce 69 

avouf 106 

prooUvity, appetite ........ 80 

thfiiro 190 

prowiwtlaato, defer 182 

protract 892 

procfn^ltiiitinfr, elow ....... 448 

proourts attain 99 

get 262 

purehase 896 

prodMfAHty, omots 228 

prodtteo, e., atHego 61 

harvist 272 

make 822 

pwdttOtf harpest 272 

uiotk 487 

produettott, mrk 487 

ptaiam, abuse * . 20 


PAOB 


profane swearing, oath 846 

profanity, oath . 346 

profess, avow 188 

proficiency, progress 888 

proficient, skilful 442 

profit 887 

utility 472 

profitless, vain 474 

profound, obscure 847 

profundity, wisdom 486 

piofuse, plentiful 871 

profusion, excess 2^8 

prognostic, sign 438 

prognosticate, augur 102 


progress 

progression, progress 

prohibit 

abolish 

prohibition, harrier 

order 

project, n , design 

send 

prolixity, circumlocution .... 

prolong, hinder ... 

protract .. 

prominent, important 

principal, a, . . ........ 

promise, contract 

promote 

abet 

aggrandise 

quicken 

promoter, arrant 

amUiary 

prompt, V., influence 

prompt, a., active 

alert 

nimble 

promptitude, alacrity 

promptnoHS, alacrity 

promulgate, announce .... 

prone, addicted 

proneness, appetite 

pronounce, speak 

state 

proof, criterion 

demonstration 

testimony 

prop, support 

propel, dtive 

send 

propensity, appetite 

desire 

proper, admisMbls 

becoming * . 

fit 

property, attribute, n 


888 

888 

389 

11 

118 

851 

190 

482 

167 

280 

892 

295 

886 

176 

890 

6 

41 

898 

41 

108 

800 

28 

47 

844 

46 

46 

69 

82 

80 

446 

449 

179 

188 

468 

466 

204 

482 

80 

190 

87 

1X7 

246 

101 



p3Poperty 

reciprocal 
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property, rharacteriatio ... . 154 

mimey 385 

wealth 4H2 

propheby, augur 102 

propinquity, approximatuni . 83 

propitiation 800 

propitious 301 

proportion, analogy 6fl 

portion 374 

proposal 391 

design 190 

p%posCi 392 

propoHition, proposal 391 

topic . . 408 

propound, announce 09 

stale . 449 

prorogue, defer 1H2 

proHocutc, arraign 84 

prohclyto, convert 370 

prosper, succeed 454 

prospered, fortunate 253 

prosperity, wealth ......... 482 

prosperous, fortunate 258 

happy . 270 

prostitute, abuse 20 

protect, cherish ........... 150 

Jceep 310 

shelter 487 

protection, defense ......... 182 

protest, avow 105 

state 449 

prototype, example 227 

ideal 288 

model ..... 384 

protract 392 

defer 182 

proud, high 279 

prove, confirm 170 

reason, v 402 

provender, food 291 

proverb 898 

provided, hut 184 

providence, frugality 290 

prudence 804 

provoke, affront 89 

prowess 898 

proxy, delegate 185 

prudence 894 

care 141 

frugality 250 

wisdom 485 

prying, inquisUice 304 

public, general 200 

umal 472 

publications, literature 319 

public life, career 142 

publish, announce 60 




puerile, youthful 488 

pull, draw 202 

pungent, bitter 122 

racy 3i*9 

punisb, avenge ............ 104 

chasten ............... 155 

reqwUc 415 

pupil, scholar 430 

purchasable, ..... .... 474 

purchase . . 395 

pure 395 

fine 245 

innocent 304 

purifleation, ahtution 0 

purify, amend 03 

chasten 155 

cleanse 1 f)0 

purity, virtue ............. 4Ho 

purloin, abstract IH 

purpose, t>., propose 392 

purpoMs n., aim 44 

design lOrt 

end, n 214 

idea 287 

reason, n. 403 

purposeless, faint 231 

ficAle 24» 

pursue, follow 230 

hunt 2«5 

push, drive ............... 204 

promote . . 390 

push on, promote . 390 

put 390 

put down, conquer ........ 172 

put in order, adapt 29 

arrange ............... h5 

put in place, adapt .... ... 29 

put (){f, defer ............ 182 

put on, assume 93 

putrefy, decay 1 « I 

put right, adapt 29 

put to death, kUl .......... .110 

put to rights, Oilapt 29 

put up with, endure 210 

pussle, preUUfament ........ 879 

riddle, n. 423 

quaint, antique ........... 72 

queer 397 

quake, shahs 436 

qualiflcrttlon, power 375 

qualified, adequate ......... 34 

240 

qualify, change, p, ......... ifit 

quality, attribute, tO| 

charartoriiHie 154 

quandary, predicament 379 



INDKX OF wSYNONYMS 


property 

reolproo^ 


6R9 


uuwrf)!, altfircaiton 

, U‘id 

quiiRlki 

<iuftvnr, «hnk« .... 

quaer 

iuell, ranqwr 

tj., re(M(tn, v 

(lui'fctinn, n., n 

tnpi(* 

<iu<*«t.l(mabl{‘, tq^ivocal 

quihbif, ftUUioy 

quiUhhtipf, fallanu 

quit*k, 





ii,imhte 

quirkftn . . . . 

tluirkn^RH, alat^rUy 

quick of Hocnt, moanious , . . . 
quiok-Aocntcd, /layacioua . . . . 

quick-witted, chvrr 

quicAC(*2i[C.c, ahryanm 

n$i 

quiet, aUay 

fioim 

fist 

qulctAcMH, apathy 

fist 

quietude, apathy 

fist 

quit, abandon 



end, V. 

fif/uiti 

quiver, thako 

(taoti 

rabble, moh . . • 

race, career 

kin 

people 

ftHty 

radiance, Uyht 

radiant, bright 

radieat - 

raie, anger 

railnflp, /lerca 

raider, robUr 

tail at, ahwe • 

raUlaty, banter 



raiment, dree* 

ralac, promU 

ramble* wander 

ramnart, barrier 

defenee 

rancor, anmlty 

Kaked 


1>A<1B 

68 

241 

188 

436 

897 
172 
402 
201 
468 
222 
238 
238 

28 

49 

162 

844 

398 

46 

427 

427 

162 

7 

416 

60 

187 

416 

74 

416 

74 

416 

8 

149 

218 

416 

486 

898 
838 
142 
811 
360 

899 
817 
129 
400 

67 

244 

426 

20 

112 

486 

204 

890 

481 

118 

182 

218 

278 


PAGE 


range, arrange 86 

wander 481 

rank, claee 159 

rap, blow 124 

rapaoiouB, avar%c%ow3 . ... 104 

rapture, enthuHasm ... 220 

happiness 268 

rapturous, happy 270 

me 400 

oheolote 848 

rashnesR, temer%iy . . .... 461 

rate, calculate 136 

ratify, confirm 170 

ratiocination, reaeonvng . . . 404 

rational, eagaoious . ... 427 

ravine, canity 147 

raze, demolish 187 

reach 401 

attain 99 

make 322 

readiness, address, n 84 

alacrUy 46 

dexterxty 192 

ease 208 

power 875 

reading, education 209 

ready, active 28 

alert 47 

real 402 

mthentio 108 

pure 896 

reality, veracity 477 

realisie, do 198 

reanimate, recover 406 

reaping, harvest 272 

reason, v 402 

reason, n 408 

cause 146 

mM 329 

wisdom 485 

reaRonable, admissible 87 

likely 818 

reasonableness, wisdom 485 

reasoning 404 

rebellion, revolution 420 

rebeUioue 404 

reeMve 417 

rebuke, reproof 418 

reprove . . 414 

recaldtxant, restive 417 

recall, renctmee . . . 411 

recant, renounce 411 

receipts, profit 887 

receive, get 262 

received, authentic 108 

recent, new 848 

reciprocal, wutml ... 887 
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fi!H) 


PA<JliI 


TPciprocatP, requite, 416 

recital, historj/ 281 

storif 451 

rocito, quote 898 

rocklessnoes, temerity 401 

reckon, calculate 186 

recognition, knowledge .. .. 811 

recogniao, confeee 170 

diecern, 196 

tecolleotion, memory ....... 827 

recompense, pag, n. , ..... 359 

requite 415 

reward ......... 422 

roconcihation, prujiiiiation , , 890 

recondite, latent 814 

myeterioue 887 

record 405 

character 168 

history 281 

report 412 

story 451 

recover 406 

recreate, entertain ......... 218 

recreation, entertainment .... 219 

rest 416 

recruit, recover 406 

rectify, amend 68 

rectitude, iustice 809 

virtue . ... 480 

recuperate, recover 406 

redoubted, formidable 262 

reduce, abate . 6 

aXleviate 58 

check 165 

conquer 172 

redundance, circumlocution., 167 

redundancy, circumlocution,. 167 

eivcoss 228 

reel, shake 486 

refer, allude 66 

appeal 77 

<Utribute, u. 100 

referee, judge 80B 

redne, chasten 165 

rednod, fine 245 

refinement 406 

fallacy 288 

redact, deKbercde 185 

reflection, reproof 418 

reform, amend 08 

refractory, obstinate ...... . 848 

rebellious 404 

restive 417 

refrain, cease 149 

keep 810 

refreshing, delightful 180 

refulgent, bright 129 

refute, renounce Alt 


refute 

regain, recox>cr 

regal, royal 

regard, v., cst<enu, r 

look 

love 

regard, ti., atiarhmt n( 

esteem, n 

friendship 

regeneration, change, n, . , . , 

regimen, ftwd 

register, history . * 

record 

regret, grief 

mom n 

repentanre 

regular, eontinual 

normal 

usual 

regularity, system 

regulation, lam 

rehearsal, report 

reign, govern 

reign over, govern 

reject, renounce 

rejection, abnegation ....... 

happy 

rejoicing, happiness 

happy 

rejoinder, answer ......... 

relation, analogy 

report .... 

story 

relationship, kin . . ...... 

releaw, absolve 

relegate, commit . . ...... 

rclentlesH, severe 

relevant, important 

reliable 

authentic ............. 

relianee, faith ............. 

relieve, alleviate ........... 

religion 

relinquish, abandon 

surtetulrr 

relish, appetite 

reluctant 

remain, abide 

remains, body 

trace 

remark ................... 

remarkable, rare . 

remembraiwe, memory ...... 

reminiscence, memory ..... 

remission, pardon, n, ...... 

remlsstu'ss, negteei 

remit, pardon, «. 
remnant^ trace , 


VAm 

4t>7 

406 
425 
228 
820 
821 

97 

228 

2:.7 

152 

251 

2K1 

405 

266 

886 

412 

175 

.844 

472 

45H 

815 

412 

265 

265 

411 

n 

270 

26H 

870 

70 

66 

412 
451 
.810 

16 

16t 

485 

395 

407 
108 
282 

58 

40H 

8 

457 

HU 

409 

9 

125 

46H 

400 

400 


856 

842 

555 

468 
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rt*m(>nHtriitf‘, complain 

mnouhtriitt* with, rcprovi',^,* 

rcimruc, repentance 

ri'moto, alien, a, . . * 

old 

rcmovCf (thoUnh 

abstract 

alliwiatc 

cancel 

carrp 

cancel/ 

ilifiplacc 

cxicrminnlc 

nwuniTttics requite 

r«*nmn«'ruti(tn, pap, n 

Tc ward 

rand 

break 

rondtT, make 

dcfinUwn 

r<*tic‘p;ftclo, heretic 

changot n 

rimt^wlngi change, n. 

r^r{oi(Y2<)p 

abandon 

r«m(wn, fame 

r4«nt, cavity ...» 

rAnundfttlon, ahnigatian .... 

repair, emend 

reparation, reward 

repart<M), answer .......... 

repaat, feast 

repay, requite 

repeal, abolish 

camel 

repeat, quote ............. 

repel, drive 

refute • . 

repentance 

repine, complain 

r(‘pletw, plentiful 

replica, duplicate 

reply, mswer * 

report 

reiwrt, v„ announce 

repoHc, rest * 

reponawia, recover 

reprehend, reprove 

reprahcnnion, reproof 

representation, model 

sketch 

repre«<?ntallvfi, delegate ..... 

ropraaa, check 

restrain 

reprimand, reproof 

reprove 

r»t>roaoh, v., abuse ........ 


i»A(m 

106 

414 

410 

48 

350 

11 

18 

68 

138 

144 

177 

198 

231 

416 

869 

422 

410 
128 
322 
184 
270 
152 
152 

411 
8 

286 

147 

11 

68 

422 

70 

289 

416 

11 

188 

898 

204 

407 

412 
166 
871 
206 

70 

412 

60 

410 

400 

414 

418 

884 

440 

186 

150 

418 

4id 

414 

20 


PAGB 


reproach, v , reprove 414 

reproach, n,, blemish 124 

reproof 418 

reprobate, v., condemn 168 

reprobation, oath 346 

reproduction, dupheate 206 

reproof 418 

reproval, reproof 418 

reprove 414 

condemn 168 

Topudiaie, abandon 8 

renounce 411 

repugnance, mtipathy .... 72 

hatred 278 

repugnant, incongruous ... 297 

rcpulfio, drive 204 

repulsion, antipathy 72 

reputation, character 158 

fame 235 

request, v , appeal 77 

ask 90 

pray 877 

require, make 822 

required, necessary 841 

requirement, necessity 841 

order 851 

requisite, necessary 841 

necessUy 841 

requital, pay, n 859 

revenge 419 

reward 422 

requite 416 

rescind, cancel 188 

resemblance, analogy 66 

approwimation 88 

resembling, alike 49 

resentful, restive 417 

rosentment, anger 67 

haired 278 

pique 867 

reservation, abeyance 7 

reserve, modesty 884 

pride 884 

reserved, tacUum 459 

reside, abide ^ 

residence, home 282 

resign, abandon 8 

resignation, patience ....... 868 

resist, drive 204 

himdsr 280 

resistance, defense 182 

resolute, obstinede 848 

resolution, fortitude 268 

resolved, obstinate 848 

resort, appeal 77 

resource, alternative * 60 

reQtect, v., admire 87 



INDRX or 


JPAOB 

respect, ft., etfUm, n 223 

v»n$rat€ 476 

resplendent, bright 129 

response, m»w$r 70 

responsibility, Mg 207 

reaponttibU 416 

rest 416 

rest, v.f abide 9 

restiff, restive 417 

restive 437 

restless, actios 28 

fickle 242 

restive 417 

restore, recover 400 

restrain 418 

arrest 88 

bind 321 

check 106 

govern 205 

keep 310 

restraint, barrier 113 

restrict, restrain 418 

result, u., foUoiv 260 

result, w., consequence 173 

end, n 214 

event 226 

harvest 272 

operation 351 

resume, recover 400 

retain, keep 310 

retainer, aocessorg - 28 

retaliate, avenge 104 

requite 415 

retaliation, revernte 419 

retard, hinder 280 

ohetruci . 849 

reticent, tacUum 469 

retire, abscond 14 

retire from, abandon 8 

retirement 418 

retort, anevier 70 

retract, abandon 8 

renounce 411 

retreat, abscond 14 

retribution, revenge 410 

revfard 422 

retrieve, recover 400 

retrospect, memory ........ 827 

retrospection, memory 827 

return, profit 887 

requite 416 

returns, profit 887 

harvest 272 

reveal, announce 09 

revel, abound 18 

oorousol 144 

reyelodiork 419 

revelry, oarousoX 144 


SVMONVMS 602 


rmittfpe, n., nvmgr 104 

requMo 415 

revenge, n 419 

hatred 273 

revere, admire 87 

venerate 476 

revertmeo, venerate 475 

veneration ............. 470 

reverie, dream 2t)8 

reverse, r., abolish 11 

misfortune ............ 831 

revile, abuse 20 

slander 442 

revoke, abolish 11 

eaneel 13H 

renounee 411 

revolt, rerolutton 420 

revolution 420 

change, n. ............ 152 

revolve . 421 

rcioard 422 

requite . 415 

subsidy 453 

rhythm, meter . 82H 

rich, plentiful «7l 

racy .................. 899 

rlehes, wealth 4M2 

riddle, n. 423 

ride, drive . 204 

ridicule, banter 112 

ridiculous, absurd 19 

queer ................. 897 

rifle*plt, forttfieathn ..... 252 

right, a., admlssnbte 87 

innocent 804 

right, 424 

diUy SOT 

justice 80» 

right away, immediately .... S93 

righteous* innocent ........ 804 

righteousness, duty ........ SOT 

justice 809 

fstigton 4(m 

virtue 480 

rightfulnesa, justice 809 

rightness, virtue 4K0 

right off, immediately ....... S08 

rigid, severs 485 

rigorous, condign .......... 109 

rim, bank tu 

rime, poetry 878 

rinse, cleanse 100 

riot, feud S41 

revolution 480 

rip, tend 410 

fits, u. 484 

rise, n», beginning Xli 



m 
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venpeot 

s avory 


rihk, n., danger . . . 

hazard 

rUikSt prfcariuuz . . 
rito, natramrnt .... 
rivftl n., rnmy . , 
rivalry, amhUian . 

rlvf, break 

rend 

road, way 

roadway, way 

roam, wander 

roar, <*afl 

robber 

dreen 

rtx’k, Mhake 

roll, rtwnrd 

re voire 

roman r«s drrom . . , 
jetton 
root, fix 

foundiUion ..... 
foot otit, exter/idnnte 

rot, deeny 

rotato, revolve .... 

rtmah, bluff 

rout, r at 0 Heat 

etmyuer ....... 

fouto, way 

routiuo, habit ..... 

rov«», wander 

r»»w, attereation . . . 
fetid 

royal 

rtih off or out, eaneet 
rud^ harharnuM . . . 

Huff 

ruMtie ........ 

rudrt^Mt, imyudenee 

ruf, mourn 

ruin, 0., abuee .... 

dmoluh 

subvert 

rut»r n., misfortune 
fulmma, pernieioue 
rwl*», v,f govern , . , 
rul#! tti, otiterHn . , 

htiffU 

taut 

pouter 

system 

rwlw, ehief ....... 

rumor, roport ..... 

mu away, absoond . 
fuu off, absoond . . « 
rtti^ura, break .... 

mad 

mral« rusHs 


i*AaB 

l«o 

275 

877 

427 

217 

«2 

128 

410 

4B2 

4B2 

4«1 

180 

425 

204 
430 
405 
421 
208 
248 
247 
254 
231 
IHl 
421 
100 
144 
172 
4H2 
207 
4H1 

58 

241 

425 

188 

118 

125 

420 

220 

880 

20 

187 

454 

881 

804 

205 
170 
207 
816 
875 
458 
150 
412 

14 

14 

120 

410 

420 


ruso, artifice 

pretense . 

rufih, career 

rustic 

saldo, davk 

httchom, chief 

sacrament 

flaorod, holy 

Ruorlftco, abnegation 

surrender 

(iadnt^BS, grief 

aaftiguard, defense 

sagacious 

astute 

uajfacity, acumen 

udadotn 

HAKo, sagacious 

Baintly, holy 

aalaldo, venal 

aalary, pay, n 

sale 

KaluhrinuR, healthy 

aalutury, healthy 

aaluto, address, 

ftamo, alike 

synonymous 

sample 

example 

HauftimoultmRneHH, hypocrisy . 

Hunotimony, hypocrisy 

aa&oiiou, V., abet 

allow 

confirm 

RanUary, healthy 

Naroaam, banter ........... 

aato, satisfy 

iiaiiat(% satisfy 

Katirr, banter 

latlHf action, propUlation .... 

reward 

triumph 

aatiiifaclory, adequate 

eomfortalde 

aatlnflcd, comfortable 

satisfy 

requite 

■atlMfylny, delightful ....... 

aaturnalU, cwousal 

RauolnuRR, impudence 

psrtnesM 

narafne, barbarous 

bmr 

flsres ................. 

savant, scholar 

aava, but 

lavlnfllf frugality 

lAvory, dsHeim , * i « i « i « t < 


FAGB 

88 

880 

142 

426 
180 
156 

427 
282 

IX 

467 

266 

162 

427 

04 

28 


485 

427 

282 

474 

860 

426 

276 

275 

88 

40 

457 

420 

227 

285 

285 

6 

55 

170 

276 
112 
429 
420 
112 
800 
422 
268 

84 

108 

X6ff 

420 

415 

186 

144 

200 

865 

118 

122 

244 

480 

184 

250 

XS0 
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shove 
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BA-w, proverb 393 

BAy, allege 51 

announce 09 

epeak 440 

state 440 

saying, proverb 893 

scan, look 320 

scarce, rare 400 

scare, fear 23B 

frighten 258 

scor<‘d, afraid 40 

scene, alternation 58 

schedule, record 406 

scheme, design 190 

hypothesis 280 

schismatic, heretic 270 

scholar 430 

scholarship, knowledge 311 

scholarly, academic 22 

scholastic, academic 22 

school, teach .. .. 461 

schooling, educatioyi 209 

science 480 

knowledge 811 

scintilla, particle 858 

scintillating, bright 129 

scintillation, light 817 

scorch, bum 182 

scorn, V., abhor 8 

seonr, cleanse 100 

scourge, boat 115 

scrap, altercation 58 

particle 358 

scrape, predicament 379 

scratch out, eanccl 138 

scream, call 130 

screen, hide 278 

paUiaie 854 

shelter 487 

scrimping, frugaHUy ........ 250 

scroll, record 405 

scrub, cUmse . . lOO 

scruple, doubt^, n« 201 

ohieet, D. 840 

scrutinizing, inquisitive 804 

scoff, sneer 444 

scorn, neglect ............. 842 

scout, sp}/ 447 

search, hunt 285 

searching, inquisitive 804 

season, time 405 

seat of government^ capital . . HO 

seclusion, retirement 418 

second, help 270 

secret, latent .............. 814 

mysterious 837 

•coroto, hide 273 


I'A<JL 


section, part, n 057 

8t‘cure, arrest 38 

attach 95 

attain 99 

bind 121 

catch 140 

fix 217 

get 202 

purchase 39f» 

seeuntg 431 

sedate, calm 137 

sedition, rerotutwn 

seditKiuh, rebellious ........ 4tM 

seduce, allure * . 57 

sedulous, industuous ...... 290 

seduloufiJU'N*, industru ...... 290 

see, discern 190 

look 820 

seed, plant 300 

seed down, plant 300 

seem, appear 78 

seeming, a., apparent ....... 76 

preiense ............. 4 8HO 

seemly, hcroming 117 

fit ... »46 

segnu^nt, part, n 357 

seize, arrest .............. 88 

catch H« 

select, allot ............... 54 

choose 157 

self abnegation 43U 

sedf JiHsertion, assn r a mu .... 03 

egotism 210 

self eomplueeuey, pride .... * 384 

self ctmmdt, egotism 2)0 

prUlc 381 

isdf condemnntioti, repentance, 412 
selfeoi) tide nee, assurance, ,, , 93 

egotism 210 

self eon seioHsnesH, cant ism,,,, 2)0 

self^efintrol, ahstinenee . ♦ , , , 17 

self abnegation 432 

self-denial, self ahnrgatian * . • 432 

alMnoMc ............. 17 

selfdtwotion, self ahnegatinn, , 432 

ielf-ssUuun, egotism ........ 210 

pride ................. 384 

w4f«ejcaUfttic>a, t>ride 384 

selMmmnltttion, self ahnegAtim 434 
sidf-oplttionaisd, doguntHe . * * tfoo 
s«lf-possfsm^d, eafm ........ 137 

s«lf-reUan(H«, assurance ..... 93 

sslf renuneiathm, self abnega' 

iion 432 

fi«!lf>respeot. pride .......... 384 

sdl-rsztralnt, ahs^imetm ...» 17 

solf-sacriilcs. s4f abnegaiiont , 432 
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iaw 

•hove 


im 

.. ^A«K I rAOJB 


M*ml(luuvt, <50 

jirvft'nitv aKO 

#4 /u/ 4a'j 

uUt aao 

Hf'nmtwtf 4na 

aai) 

!»#«/«♦« 

wtftiiunt 485 

w’ru,«'W<hH, utfHurti lO 

Ulhu’u 280 

HfHHihititK 404 

roHHt'iotfft 170 

phifnirmt 00(5 

Htttfdcymtt 427 

♦.t'tCiHiVfs finf 246 

Mt'n*iU*\IUy 40 i 

mtinuHl, hrut^tih tOl 

W'ljti'iin*, r , ... ... 108 

trrtir 400 

wnltwit l«‘inK, animnt 08 

Utpa 287 

18 

fH p«rMt»*iy, ftfii/rt* 76 

wqiK'I, ......... 146 

........... 176 

226 

fH*riUf‘n(*(4, timi* 406 

167 

AHrtmpi, itnpnrtf*ni ......... 206 

Mi^rmcin, iipmu^h ............ 440 

w^rvifu, 687 

unf fitment ............. 427 

utmif 472 

itiilittf ...... 472 

W'fi* ((.. affttnpt^ 86 

ptunt 600 

pul ................... 600 

*<4, Hm 150 

px. 247 

............ I .... r 240 

npftH, ntUtl 64 

dmd 0 tot 

282 

tifmUnh .......... 11 

m 4 6rt* to* 8affi. * 162 

lel forth* 440 

Hit fwr* tthii/uip*t 10 

In utrniiffi^ ....... 86 

mft fttt hum ........... 162 

and mil. pfuttl 680 

fft HitHt* mtupl ........... 20 

mn/lm ............. 176 

247 

ipttf«4tti«nr, 167 

•rttlo wUHt r^uiu4t$ ........ 416 

M»t Ut Hfhta udupt ........ 29 


«(‘t up, arrange 86 

hot upon, atUti'.k, v, 08 

hovor, break 128 

rend 4X0 

Hovi'rully, apieee 76 

Her ere 485 

cendign X60 

diifleuU X96 

inn roue 835 

wwority, arnmony 20 

BOX, gender 200 

Hhuoklo, V., hind 121 

fihaflkloB, n., ieUer 240 

flhuOowy, dark IHO 

imin 471 

Bhttdy, dark 180 

ehake 430 

hlium, hypoeriej/ 285 

hhamo, n , aboniinaiion . . . . 12 

ehagrin 151 

BhnmoloKHnoiH, effrnntery .... 210 

fihnpo, make 822 

Blittfo, in, apportion 83 

Bharo, n., part, n 857 

portion 874 

sharp, UHtuta 94 

bitter 122 

Hever 102 

fine 246 

eagariouH 427 

titeep 460 

fharpuofiB, acrimony 20 

aeumen 28 

«harp«wltt(ul, MagaaiouH 427 

Mhoen, light 817 

Ahaor, pure 895 

«teep 460 

ehelter, v. 487 

rherUh 166 

aholtr‘r, n., dfifenen 182 

aliloltl, tt.* defeme 182 

shelter 4S7 

shift, V,, change, 161 

eomev 177 

ahlft, n., fallacy 288 

«hifilti((f faXlo^cy 288 

fiehU 242 

ahimmar, light 817 

ahlmmorinir, bright ........ 129 

aWn^ light 817 

MhinlnKt bright ............ 130 

tight 817 

•hlYBr, 5r#ail; 128 

shake 486 

ahoak, hlavf 124 

tiaUiiion 106 

•hm, hank Ill 



AoTt 

tiauoli 
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PAdH 


Bhort, tentt * 4(13 

traTUiient 470 

should* ought 353 

shout, call ... 133 

show, crrag H7 

otitenfatiDU 352 

protenec 3H0 

shrod, particle . . 358 

shrewd, cuitute 04 

sagacious 427 

•hrowdnesfl, acumen 28 

shriek, call 130 

shudder, ehake 430 

shun, abhor 8 

shyness, modeslg 334 

sickness, disease 107 

sight, array 87 

8%gn 438 

characteristic 154 

emblem 211 

trace 408 

signal, sign 438 

significant, important ....... 2015 

signify, allude • 50 

silent, taciturn 450 

silver, money 385 

similar, edike 42 

synonymous 457 

similarity, also 57 

analogy 00 

approximation 83 

simile, allegory 52 

analogy 60 

similitude, analogy 06 

simple, candid 130 

pure 305 

simulation, pretense 380 

sin 480 

since, because 116 

sincere, candid 180 

honest 283 

sine qua non, necessity 341 

sinful, criminal 178 

sing 440 

singe, bum 182 

singular, queer 867 

rare 400 

singularity, characteristic ... 154 

sink, immerse 264 

sinless, innocent . 804 

perfect 802 

situation, circumstance 158 

skeleton, sketch 440 

skeptic 441 

skepticism, doubt, n 201 

sketch 440 

skilful 442 

clever 102 


r,\ui; 

skill, dexterity 122 

pnteer 375 

teisdom . 4H5 

skilled, skilful 44t 

skirmish, battle 114 

skittish, rest ire 417 

slack, slow . • < • 4 ta 

«Uck(‘ti, cheek 15.5 

fclacknchN neglcef 342 

slander 442 

abuse 20 

slang 443 

slant, tip 405 

slaughter, kill 3 in 

massacre 324 

slay, kill 310 

sleep, rest 410 

sleepless, vigilant 4705 

slender,’^ /Inc 24<V 

minute 380 

slight, fine 245 

neglect 342 

venial 477 

sling, send . . . 482 

slip away, tthseond .... .... 14 

slit, cavity U7 

rend 410 

slope, tip 405 

slothful, idle .............. 280 

stow 448 

reluciant . . . . ........ 400 

slowiies/*, stupidity , . , . . , 450 

sluggish, me 280 

slow ... ..... 443 

sluggishnesii, upnthy 74 

slupidUg 451 

slumher, rest 4t0 

small, fine 243 

miniUe 33n 

smart, clever .. 102 

smartness, pert ness 865 

smash, break 128 

smiling, happy 270 

smirch, blemish i2t 

smite, heat 118 

smooth, /Ins 248 

snappish, mvrasf 285 

snatch, meh 143 

sneer 444 

snug, comfortable 168 

sohriety, ahsHnenee 17 

•oelahle, friendly 086 

social, friendly 286 

soHcAism 448 

society, assoeiaiion 92 

soft, meek 228 



OF SYNONYMS 


short 

stanch 


61)7 


nllrviatr 



soil, 0 .. dvfitr 

Mtain ............ ... 

TAOR 

53 

. 156 

. 184 

448 

soil, 71., hUminh 

. 124 

Sttjtmrn, nhviv 

9 

Roldii*rh* om.v 

84 

soldiory, army 

84 

Rfdetnn, ato/ut 

solomiiity, merament 

. 100 

. 427 

sol««muiso, i'clrbrnte 

. 160 

solicit, aek 

plead 

90 

4 369 

soliritudo, atatm ......... 

47 

aruiety 

78 

rare • , 

141 

seditudo, rethrmnit 

. 41H 

ffimbor, dark 

'*S(tnK, paeiry 

. IHO 

. 872 

sw)thf», allay 

Mophism, faltney ......... 

. 50" 

. 238 

sophistry. Jrdtneff 

. 288 

sordid, aimrUdaue ........ 

. 104 

Horrow, f»4, Mfpum 

. 83d 

repentmee ........... 

. 412 

sorrow, n.» prie/ 

attune 

. 200 

. 331 

sorrowful, pitiful 

8«7 

aif f 4 .••• • 

44 

srrsnps ............. 

. 85 

sort out, arranfff ........ 

. 85 

sort ovw, arrange 

. 85 

sottish, brvtUH 

4 181 

drunken, a, 

. 205 

soul, mind 

. 329 


. 445 

healthy 

. 275 

wmr, bitter 

. 122 

morose 

. 335 

mater, beginning 

eattee 

. IIH 
. 140 

sourni-tts, aerimany ...... 

. 20 

sow, plant * 

. 309 

spsoious, large 

. 813 

spsnk, heat 

, 115 

spAflnff, fruyfdtty 

, 259 

spsrkhs light 

. 3l7 

spurklltts, hftphi 

. 129 

spssmodlo, fiekle ......... 

gpetik 

. 242 

. 446 

spssklttf, epeeeh 

. 446 

npoMk to, addrm, o, . . . . . 
I^sl fttllaey , . . 

a 33 

. 233 

ipsets, maney 

. 835 

sprelly, nUtte ............ 

. 449 

spsotmon, mmpde 

, 227 

mnpla • * 

. 429 




flpr<tk, hlemiffh 124 

hpooulntlon, hffpollii'fiis 286 

mK*ruItttlv(», aradrmn' 22 

446 

lanffua^e 312 

nptiPohioHRi taritiirn 456 

«powl, n., alarriii/ 46 

(/uiekm 898 

apoNly, 7i{mhto 344 

ftplry, rflWjy 399 

Rpint, charai'trt 153 

mind 329 

8plrlt(^<i, rar// 399 

Nl)it.(S Anmitj/ 218 

hatred 273 

8pl<*ndid, ifrif//U 129 

fififi 245 

Hplondor, lif/ht 317 

Hplciu'tio, (*aption/i 140 

7nr>rofi^ 335 

split, hr(>a/c 128 

spoil, deoat/ 181 

dn/itfi 184 

tnummii, deanne 160 

Hponianeoun 447 

sport, fihUrtainmfnt 219 

spot, n., Ifkmitth 124 

dain 448 

spotloiis, innorrnt .......... 304 

prrffidt 862 

pure 895 

spouHAl, marriafffi 828 

»pous»lw, tnarriay^* 823 

wproad ttl)roftd, . . . . 69 

Rproc, earoueal 144 

wprlghtlinosH, alarrifu 46 

prrtnmt 365 

nprlKhtly. actine 28 

nirp 45 

happu 270 

nimble 844 

sprlnur, i»., riee 424 

iprln<f, n., beplnninff 118 

amen 146 

Apru«o, tml 340 

spry, aetive 28 

nimble 344 

W 44T 

stable, permanent .......... 362 

eiain 448 

iftAin, v,f defile 184 

stsin, n,, hlemieh 124 

Btttlnlftss, innorsnt S04 

perfeH 362 

purs 395 

stamp out, af>olUh 11 

htttrtch, fntthful 283 



INDKX OF 
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standard) criterion 179 

example 227 

ideal 2HS 

model 8})4 

stand by, help 276 

stare, looh * 820 

start, Veffitiniriff 118 

state, V 449 

allege 61 

announce 69 

state, n., people 860 

stately, awful 106 

statement, report ........... 412 

statute, law 815 

stay, abide 9 

checTc ..... ......a.... 165 

hinder 280 

obstruct a . a S49 

rest 416 

steadfast, permanent 862 

Steal, abstract IB 

steal away, abscond 14 

steal ote, abscond 14 

steep 460 

high 279 

stern, severe 485 

stick, attach 95 

sticking, adhesive 86 

sticky, adhesive 86 

stiff, severe ............... 485 

stigma, blemish 124 

still, v., allai/ 50 

still, calm 187 

still, conf., but . . 184 

notwithstanding ........ 845 

pet 487 

stillness, apathy ........... 74 

rest 416 

stipend, pay, n 850 

stir, innflusnae 800 

stolid, brutish 181 

stoop, bend 119 

stop, V,, abide 9 

arrest 88 

cease 149 

check 155 

end, n. 213 

hinder 280 

obstruct 849 

stop, n„ rest 416 

store up, amass 60 

storm, if„ attack, v 08 

storm, n 450 

stormy, bleak 128 

story 451 

fiction 248 

history 2B1 

report 412 


SVNONYMvS 6t>8 


Straightforward, candid . . . 

oilcar ... 

honest 

straightway, immediately . 

strait, predicament 

strand, bank 

strange, alien, a 

lao 

Kit 

2H8 

298 

879 

111 

4H 

897 


400 

stratagem, artifice ........ 

stray, wander 

88 

4K1 

str(‘ani, abound .......... 

18 

street, way 

4H2 

strength, power 

875 

stiengtlum, confirm 

170 

fctiSet, severe 

485 

strife, altercation ........ 

58 

battle 

114 

feud 

241 

strike, beat 

stripe, blow 

115 

124 

strive, endeavor, e. . 

215 

stroke, blow ............. 

misfortune 

1S4. 

8.81 

strong, healthy .......... i 

.275 

stronghold, fortification ... 

m 

struggle, endeavor, n. ..... 

216 

stubborn, obstinate ....... 

84K 

perverse 

3«fl 

restive 

417 

student, schetar 

study, education 

480 

209 

stupefaction, stupidity .... 

451 

stupor . 

452 

stupid, absurd 

19 

brutish 

131 

stupidity 

451 

idiocy 

2H9 

stupor 

452 

stupidity 

451 

style, air 

44 

diction 

198 

•name 

888 

subdivision, part, n. 

subdue, chasten ......... 

857 

155 

conquer .............. 

172 

subdued, meek ,,,, , 

825 

subject, 9., conquer ....... 

172 

topic 

468 

subjection, atleyiance ...... 

51 

subjeHine ............... 

452 

inherent 

«at 

subjoin, add 

m 

append 

78 

subjugate, conquer ....... 

172 

submerge, immerse 

294 

submission, patience ...... 

858 
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Itiandard 

surmise 


f.ulauihMVts 

mt^rk ,, , * 

iJutmUt, hrnd 

i.ubmit to, tridurr 

roihordlnatis nunViar;/ . . 
wth^rrlln*, npjH'iHl , , , . . 

ahntf^ 

Atilmidif , 

alirr . 

^tilihtuntv, wraifh ...... 

hulitktnntiut, important . . 
rtrtt 

mthatnntmto, rnnjirm , . . 

i\, chanpf, r. 
utihfitUnt**, n., tldrpnto., 
mibrttfutum, foviulntion . 
nuMrufturo, fniitniation 
MibtorfuK^N artifitr . . . , 

talUiry 

ptfitennf . * 

Pttbtiii*, antuiv 

fint 

lathttts (t0ttutt 

fi.n* 

nahv^ntlnn, nutmiHu . . . . 
MuhPi^rt .............. 

aht*tUh 



/tiif4tw ............. 

imwtfiiiH vicforu 
wflMenful, fprtmaU . . . . 

hnppy 

mim»rw»lon, ....... 

((•rnn ......... 

Ku^^or, ht^tp .......... 

wink tip* afmrh 

Kuffnr. alhm 

findure 

wiflfnrsttcis p(ttirn {*0 . , . , 

KUtf«»rlnR, pnin 

Rttfttnn, MOtiMfy ......... 

nuffliflontf atUffuah 

ptpntiful 

alludtt 

nuffstfiMikn 

Ksit, ndapt ........... 

suttftbln, atlrqimt* ...... 

admUyitflf 

k^tiumtny < 

iHttiditfn 

M 

WtfiqiMdti 


mXkTt mrm 

«ttU)V d0dU . « 
itain .... 


1‘AfIK 

200 nummary, ahridf/nmit 

hummoii, arraifni 

UO convoke 

210 mim up, add . . . . 

loji 

78 mnulor, break 

0 rend 

4.5a «unny, briffht 

40 happy 

482 MunHlilnc', bright 

205 HuiH'ral)UiuUui<*o, excese ... . 

402 «uj)t»rtinmiato<l, antigua 

170 «uppr(*UiouHii(‘«H, pride 

151 nupcromimmt, jwrirtHpaf, <1 . ... 

1H5 «upc*rUulty, (ixer»s 

254 Hiiporliuman, supernatural , . 

254 miporiiiUmdmiro, oversight .. . 

88 Hiiporior, principal, a 

255 supernatural .............. 

580 Hup<‘rH<'rto, subvert 

04 HupcrHiUlon, fanaticism 

246 ttiiporvonn, happen 

04 MiporvlHion, oversight 

245 ftupplant, abolish 

450 subvert 

454 fiupplo, active 

11 appcfidage 

454 MupidinaUs ask 

260 prag 

470 supply, give 

259 support, v. 

270 abet 

465 etidure 

405 keep 

276 support, 11., help * . . . 

16 suhsidv 

55 mipportor, adherent ........ 

216 suppose . ................ 

558 supponltion, fancy 

654 hypothesis 

420 Uhm 

84 supproNM, abolish 

871 hUe 

56 restradn < 

454 subvert 

20 Bupromsoy, victory ......... 

84 Bupromn, absolute .......... 

87 principal, s. ........... 

U7 Bttri», authentic 

170 coHSaious 

246 faUh/ul 

84 Bnrwty, security 

246 Burinit, satisfy 

885 Burly, morose . * . 

885 sumlMB, V., doubt, 

184 suppose 

448 NumiNo, n., hypothesis . . . , , 


PAOB 

18 

84 
178 

82 
lac 
128 
4L0 
139 
270 
129 
228 
72 
8H4 
386 
22 B 
455 
858 
886 

455 
454 
280 
267 
858 

11 

454 

28 

70 

00 

877 

264 

456 
6 

216 

810 

276 

458 

85 
456 
287 
2B6 
287 

11 

278 

41S 

454 

470 

16 

886 

10 $ 

17$ 

280 

401 

420 

885 

201 

456 

286 
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surmount, conqv,€r 172 

Burnamo, name 2dK 

surpass, heat . * 11 r> 

surpasHiHR, pHnHpnl, a 380 

surplus, exoeeB 228 

«urplusag<^, eirmmloeuUon , , . 157 

surpriHo, amuement 61 

surmnder 457 

abandon 3 

abnegation 11 

surronndod l)y, amid 05 

Burvcsillanoe, oversight 353 

survey, looic 320 

suscpptibihty, po-wer 376 

nensibilUg 434 

suspe<^, doubt, . 201 

suspend, defer 182 

suspense, abeyance 7 

doubt, 201 

suspension, abeyance 7 

suspension of payment, hanh 

¥uptcy * 111 

suipidon, doubt, n 201 

suspicious, envious * 221 

equivocal . . 222 

sustain, carry 144 

confirm 170 

endure . . 2i 0 

help 270 

heep 310 

support , , . 460 

sustenance, food ...... .... 261 

swallow, absorb ... .... 10 

swallow up, absorb 10 

swarm, abound 13 

flock 249 

swart, dark XHO 

swarthy, dark IftO 

sway, govern 206 

inffuenoe 300 

power ... 376 

shake 430 

swear, state 442 

swearing, oath . .......... 340 

sweep, cleanse 100 

sweet, amiable 04 

swell, abound 13 

swerve, fluctuate 242 

wander 431 

swift, nimble 344 

swiftness, alaeriiy 40 

swindle, fraud . 260 

swindling, fraud , . , 260 

swing, shake 430 

iwiniah, brutish 181 

switch, beat 115 

swoon, stupor 462 


700 


1>AOK 

flwoonmg, stvpnr 4 52 

«worn statement, oath 3 tO 

sypophanry, pratsc 37ti 

sylvan, rustic .... , .... 420 

symliol, emblctn 211 

sign 43H 

symmetry, harmony ........ 271 

sympathetle, humane 2H4 

sympathize with, console .... 174 

symjiathy, benevolence ...... 12<t 

pity 3tl8 

symphony, melody 320 

symjitom, sign 43H 

syneupe, stupor 452 

synonymic, synonymous ..... 457 

synonymous ............... 457 

HjnopKiH, ahridymt nt . 13 

system .............. .... 45H 

body 125 

habit 207 

hypothesis 2H0 

systematic, dopmntie 20fi 

tdfdturn . 45U 

tact, address, n, ........... .14 

iaitii, v„ defile 184 

taint, n„ UlemUU 121 

take, assume 03 

carry 144 

catch 140 

take away, altstract .... * IH 

take exception, object, e..., 0*0 

take hold of, catch ......... 140 

tak<* in, take tip, absorb ...... 10 

take into eusto<l>, urte^t . . , , , 

take-off, caricature 143 

take ortewdf off, abscond 14 

take primmer, (freest OH 

take to tnf'k, reprove, 41 4 

tale, report ...... 412 

story 451 

talent, genius ............. 202 

ptmer 376 

talented, clcncr 102 

talents, genius , 202 

talk, n., conversation . . .... 1T6 

speak 440 

446 

talkative, garrulous ........ 352 

tall, high 272 

tame, doeite 2r>p 

iangiblts evident 220 

physical 006 

tangled, complejt ItSO 

tardy, slow 443 

tarnibh, Uemish 124 

de/Ue 1K4 

stfUn 44$ 

tarry, abide ............... 0 
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hitter 122 

aeriviunff 20 

tantfiul 4(10 

tuM>, tanteful 4()0 

ttttths hahhle 107 

tRnnt» tinepr 444 

tnutoUitcy* Hrruntlorutiun ... 157 

ttm*h 401 

(Inrile 200 

twhiiiK* dtictrinr 200 

mlueation 20D 

trnr, rend 410 

ajfrrnit 29 

ti'ctiounntuiH, rirruinlucutUtu, . . 157 

tmn, ahmnd 12 

plentiful 271 

<i‘Uj annuunee 09 

9pmh 440 

Mtntn 449 

temerity/ 401 

tmpiT, ani/er 07 

rharaetrr 150 

fc*‘mp#'riimf»iit, e/ittraeter ..... 158 

fc»*tnpf‘iPKnt*(', ahetinenee 17 

Mtom ............ 450 

{(♦tnjMifiiry, traneieut 470 

aliurf 57 

aOn ............. 44 

iineiUm 190 

friendly 250 

hnmanr 2H4 

humane 2H4 

tmdevnrun^ attaehmenl 97 

82 1 

merry 827 

pity 808 

ItnHt ihetrinr 200 

fKtmdrtry ............ 120 

nlmlUfh .......... it 

reaee 149 

end, V. 218 

t«rmlnft(i<m Iwumlnry ...... 120 

end, n. 214 

^rmlouft, end, n 214 

/I Off 245 

tern 402 

Hme 405 

twlhlis ttu/ful too 

tnmHtiidf 252 

imWr, r^wfiU 100 

trrrifU< afraid ............ 40 

fHyhtrn 268 

olam 47 

fear 288 

tw«P9y*8trt«k*>i>» afraid 40 

iertm 408 

tM»« arUoHon 179 


sunuLount 

time-wors& 


PACK 


Wfltify, avov) 105 

etate 449 

testimony 403 

tt'Bty, captious 140 

t<4U(‘tr, bind 121 

Ihut, but 134 

tlKimc, topic 408 

thon, therefore . . . 464 

th(‘iic«, therefore 464 

thoology, rellflion 408 

thtioroiic, academic 22 

thoorotical, academic 22 

Ihoory, hypothesis 286 

idea 2H7 

therefore 464 

th« vulKttr, mob 833 

tl»« wor«e for li(iiior, drunk, a. 205 

robber 425 

fehiu, fine 245 

think, esteem, v 228 

suppose 450 

thirKt, appetite 80 

IhiN infltant, itnmedlalcln . . . . 293 

thorough, radical 400 

thoroughfans way ...... . . 482 

thoroughgoing, radii at 400 

though, but 184 

notwibhstandiny , con}.,,,, 345 

thought, idea 2H7 

mind S29 

thoughtoH, abstracted 18 

thoaghtl(*M<(noKH, neylcct 842 

thrafih, heat 115 

throatoning, immerse 294 

thrift, ffugtdity 259 

thrill, shake 430 

thrlvo, succeed 464 

throo, pain 364 

throng 464 

company . 164 

through, by 134 

throw, send 182 

thruKt, drive 204 

thump, blow 124 

thuM lav, yet 487 

thwart, baffle 108 

hinder 280 

tidy, neat 340 

tic, 121 

fl» 247 

tio up, bind 121 

tiUago, agriculture 48 

tlU, tip 466 

time 465 

iimt^-honored, old 860 

tim(!lee«, etemed 224 

t,lm4>worn, old 860 



timid 

imoontH 
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I'Aoa 


timid, afraid 40 

faint 231 

timidity, alarm 47 

Uar 23H 

madeaty 834 

timorous, afraid 40 

idain * 44B 

tint, fitain 44K 

tiny, mimU 330 

tip, V 405 

tip, n., end, n 214 

tipsy, drunk, a 205 

lira 400 

title, name 33H 

tlttlo, particle 3r>H 

toil, work .... 487 

toilaomo, difficult 105 

token, emblem 211 

sign 43H 

trace 4 OH 

toUraWfl, admissible 37 

tolerato, abide 8 

allow 55 

endure 210 

tone, sound 445 

tongue, language .......... 312 

too, also 57 

tool 400 

topw 40H 

torment, pain 354 

torpid, latent 314 

torpor, stupor 452 

torture, pain . 354 

total, radical . . 400 

totter, shake 430 

touching, pitiful 307 

touch#itonc, criterion 170 

touchy, captious ........... 140 

tour, journey ............. 307 

tow, draw 202 

towering, high 270 

trace 40H 

characteristic 154 

track, trace 46B 

way 432 

traciahlo, docile 200 

tirade, business 1B3 

sale 423 

trading, business 133 

traduce, slander 442 

trafllc, l?us{ness 18H 

trail, trace 403 

train, teach 401 

trained, skilful 442 

training, education ......... 200 

trait, characteristic 154 

trance, dream ............. 203 


VMiU 

tranquil, calm 137 

tranquUiao, alloy f»0 

tranquillity, apathy ........ 74 

rest 4 ri 

transact . 4Mf 

do 

transaction . . 400 

act . . 27 

business 14.3 

tranH(’(‘«d<'Ut, transceudrutnl . t7o 

transcendental 4<<* 

mysterious , , . .337 

trauhcript, duylfcaic 2i>0 

tnwiHfer, convey ........ .. 177 

IrunHilgur**, chttnyc, J' 13t 

tranhform, change, v . 131 

t^Jm^f()r^mtinn, change, n, ... 152 

tr»«Hgr»'Hfi, break I2H 

IrttHhgrrhhton, sin . 430 

transient . 470 

transit, journey 307 

motitm 330 

transition, chanyr. ii ...... 152 

motiVin B30 

transitory, transient 4to 

translnilon, definitmn ...... }H4 

traiislucettl, clear .......... iol 

transmit, carry 144 

convey 177 

send 432 

transmutftUon, change, n. 152 

transmute, change, t\ . . . . . 15 1 

trannparent, candid , 132 

clear 101 

evident 220 

transport, carry 144 

convey . J77 

enthusiasm U2o 

trappings, caparison t40 

travel, journey 3o7 

travesty, caricatHrs ........ lift 

treachery, fraud 250 

treason, fraud tTdl 

masWt cherish 150 

treat, feard 

tranffaet 400 

tremide, shake 430 

trembling, fear ftftO 

trem»»nd<ma, farmidahU ..... 252 
trenches, faHiftmtian .... . . 252 

trespass, attack, n Wt 

trial, endeanor, . 210 

misfortune , ftftl 

tribe, peiopts ftOO 

tribulation, grief tO0 

misfortune ftftl 

tribute, subsidy ........ . . 452 



INDKX OV SYNONYMS 


timid 

UttOOIOLtll 


7o:} 

VA<m 


88 

fraud ar>(» 

pretenH0 fjKO 

trirk<‘ry, tlt'rfptum IHl 

trlfliuK, itllf 289 

vain . 474 

rrim, nraf. ;M() 

journfj/ 907 

triumtth, happim^ttn 20H 

triumph, vivinm 470 

trivial, twin 474 

rrnirti 477 

troopft, nrmp 84 

tr<iui>h*, aniktp 73 

rarn 141 

prUf 200 

mUifurtUHr ... 331 

imp* authrndr 108 

faithful 288 

hnfn>iii 2H8^ 

puri> 305 ’ 

ri*al 402 

tntlwm, nrhm 107 

pruvfrh 803 

trunk, luuip 125 

t»., tfimwii 104 I 

trupti n«, Muutrnntu' ........ 03 

faith 282 

trufttwurthy, anthrutir ...... 108 

faUhfut 238 

hanM 238 

MUtbh 407 

truKiy, faithful 288 

hanM ................ 233 

MUtUU 407 

truth, fuMira ............. 800 

v^raritp 477 

virtue 430 

irtttHful, mmlid 130 

truthfulnrw, Wrar^itu 477 

try, phn»ifin 155 

rnctpnrur, v. ........... 215 

tryiftff, di$cuit ............ 105 

ttihr, eauiip 147 

tuitkm, lidw^atian 200 

tumult, muflutlon 420 

tunurl, naHfi/ 147 

turhU, ohmtfa 847 

UO 

ahtmffff 151 

nmlp$ 421 

tutor, tduch 401 

twi44l<n Mhti 107 

tvfftiu^ Ipih 126 

band ............... HO 

twiutfp, pain 854 

twtttkk, 817 


PAOH 


twiiikliuff, bright 129 

twinkliiiK, light 817 

twiht, Ui^ud 119 

two, bath 120 

typo, funbUm 211 

(^xatnj)la 227 

model 334 

Hgn 43H 

typi(ml, normal 344 

tyrannlcul, abnolute 15 

tyro, amateur 61 

umbrjiKP, pique 867 

umpire, jxedge 808 

unadorned, elear 163 

unadulterated, pure 306 

unanimity, kaiwong 271 

unuBBuminff, meek 825 

unuBBurod, precarious 877 

unavailing, vain 474 

unavoidable, nfleeHaarg 841 

unavoidablenoBB, necessity ... 341 

unbelief, doubt, n 201 

unbeliever, skeptic 441 

unbiaMod, candid 141 

unbidden, spontaneous 447 

unblemiBhed, perfect ....... 862 

pure 895 

unbounded, infinite 800 

unbroken, continual ........ 175 

unoeaeiny, continual 175 

eternal ................ 224 

uncertain, flehle 242 

equivocal 222 

precarious 877 

uncertainty, doubt, n. SOI 

unflhanp;eable, permanent . . , 862 

unehanfcixiK, perma7ient ..... 862 

uncivil, bluff 126 

unolvllteed, barbarous ...... 118 

uncommon, queer 897 

rare 400 

uncommunicative, iaeilurnt . . 450 

uncompreheuded, latent ..... $14 

uncompromi»in/t» sevffe 485 

unconcern, apathy 74 

unconditional, ahtohite ..... 15 

unconditioned, infinite ...... 800 

absolute 15 

ufloongimlallty, antipathy ... « 72 
unconnected, alien, a, ...... 48 

unconquerable, obstinate .... 848 

unconBciouitneBit, stupor «... 452 

uncontrollable, rehetl^us .... 404 

unoorrupted, pure 895 

uncouth, aufkxoard 100 

barbarous 11$ 

fustic 426 



unoa^eated 

valueless 


INI>KX OF SYNONYMS 


704 


i*Aas 


unoreatcidt primeval 3H5 

unftuUivat<»d, fierce ..... ... 244 

undaunted, hrave 127 

un defiled, perfect 3 <12 

pure 305 

undeniable, necemaru 341 

and<r(‘htimat(‘, .... 108 

undergo, endure 216 

underrate, dittparage 108 

understand, pcrceice 301 

understanding, mind 329 

uoisdom 4K5 

undertake, mdeavnr, v 216 

under the influence of Htiuor, 

drunk, a. 205 

undervalue, disparage .... 198 

undeveloped, latent 314 

undiKinayed, hraee 127 

undulate, fluctvale 249 

undying, eiernal 224 

uneducated, ignorant 200 

unemployed, idle 289 

vacant 473 

unending, external , , . . ... 224 

unenlightened, ignorant , . . 200 

uneciulvocal, absolute ...... 15 

unfailing, eternal 224 

unfalmew, injustice 303 

prejudice 380 

unfathomable, infinite 300 

mysterious 337 

unfathomed, mgstevions .... 337 

unfavorable, a>(l verse 30 

unfeolingncse, apathy 74 

unfilled, vacant ...» 473 

unfixed, fickle 242 

unflinching, ohsHnatc 348 

unfold, amplify ............ 05 

ungainly, awkward ........ lofi 

ungedlineas, sin 439 

ungovernable, perverse ..... 800 

reheUicus 404 

unhandy, awkward 100 

unhealthiness, disease ...... 197 

unhealthful, pernieious ..... 804 

unhottiogeneous, heterogeneous 277 
unification, union .......... 471 

uniform, a., alike 49 

uniform, n., dress 204 

uniformity, harmony ....... 271 

unimportant, vain * 474 

uninformed, ignorant 290 

uninstruoted. ignorant ...... 290 

unintelkctual, brutish ...... IS t 

unintelligible, obscure 347 

uninterrupted, continual .... 175 

union 471 

alliance 58 


I’AiJR 


union, association 92 

attachment 97 

harmony 271 

marriage 323 

unhtue, (luecr 397 

rare . 

tmiflon, harmony ....... . . 271 

melody 320 

unite*, agree 42 

associate, ik . 90 

attach 05 

condign > 171 

mix 331 

unity, harmony 271 

union 471 

unlvorKnl, general . . . , . 2fJO 

unkindnesR, acrimo»»( , , . 20 

unknown, .... . . 314 

mysterious 337 

unlawful, criminal . . , 17H 

*unl«‘arn<‘d, ignorant 290 

unions, hut . « . 131) 

unlettered, ignorant . , . 290 

unlike, afien, a. . , , 43 

heterogeneous 277 

unlikeneHs, difference . . , , . 194 

unlimited, ahsoluft . 15 

infinite 800 

uulucky, (uiverse 39 

nnmanagenble, reheltcnts , . « . 404 

unmalehed, queer . 397 

uutueaNured, infinite . . . , . , . 8oo 

unmlngled, pure . . ... , , . . 396 

unmistakable, erUient . . , , . 22H 

clear .............. , 10( 

unmitigated, severe 435 

unmixed, pure 395 

unobserved, latent , . , . , HI 4 

unobtruaiveneiet, wmleett, .. 83 i 

unortnipied, idle 2**9 

vacant 478 

unoHtentatlouw, m**k 325 

unparalleled, rare ..... , , . 4oo 

unperreived, latent , 814 

unpiiUsUed, rustic 428 

unpolluted, pure . , , . , ..... 395 

unprecedeutt*d, rare 400 

unprejudiced, mndUi ...... 189 

ttttptH‘medUaP*d, ¥xtem$mrnn 

eoui , , , 280 

unpretentiottn, meek 825 

unprofitalde, vain .......... 474 

unpropltloua, tuiverse 89 

unqueathmaWe, rent 402 

unreal, uois ..... 474 

unreaMmablo, ahsurd 19 

unrelenting, sscere , 435 

unreliable, fickla 242 


OI^' SYNONYMS 


tinoreated 

valueless 


unrt^mittinjc, ro«/fnutft 175 

tinrt'MTvt'd, fandut 13U 

unriKhtr*(ut»n»«h«t injiuiiict . * . 303 

#li»i 439 

nntuffi(*di, talm 137 

unruly, 417 

unKHtiitfyiUK, oain 474 

ttn«4»pa, Intnxt 314 

bent*i*olrncB , , , 120 

unH’rvirrahU*, vain ......... 474 

tmw'itUi, 198 

UUm UIhIi ftt*klr 242 

pf^rrnrniun ....... ..... 377 

»mhiu'U(*r<-d, hU^ak 123 

unskilful, ntvkimrtl ........ 100 

urifkiUi^d, ignorant 200 

uaiu>t)Uifttiri4tt‘d, cantlU 130 

ruMin 420 

nniKmndnm, dinrane 107 

nni^idritufit, brutinK ........ 131 

ttttKpoUHli purr 805 

UAittHhUs flrkU 242 

prrrariuu« 877 

nat'tninHt, purtt ............ 805 

ututi'fidy. firktr 242 | 

prrrariouM 877 

ttnHthMHniiftl, 474 

utifiuiUUt^. iimmgfuoui* ..... 207 

unmiUi»‘(l, pur^ 805 

pur* 305 

uotnm^d, harharnm 113 

tttturnluhftd, pur* .306 

um»ui$ht, ignorant 200 

ranti* 420 

uniKUHtOful, mrant ........ 478 

Ufttowftrfl, adPrfM* ......... 80 

prrprrM* ............... 300 

utilrslrM'd, firrrr 244 

untruth, dumption IHl 

tmtuturtul, ignorant ........ 200 

unuMual, 307 

far* 400 

sttvsryins, ponHnital ....... 175 

tttiW4V#*rlfl|t, faithful 288 

prrniriifu* .... 304 

ttftirnUnf, rotuHant ........ 400 

snyi«*tdlnsi obttinai* ....... 340 

i*per$ 435 

ni^hrsM, rrprtfp* 414 

nohrsWltts, rrproof 418 

roAftrm 170 

270 

mtppurt . * 450 

high * . 270 


ftOnfrht> honon 
innofont .. 


uprightncfli, juitie* . 

virtu* 

uproot, ovierminato . 
upBUot, rona#</u9ncd 

upstart, new 

urbane, polite ...... 

urge, lufluouce 

persuade 

plead 

quioken 

urge forward, promote 
urgency, nrcessitg . . 
urge on, driue^ ..... 

promote . 

quicken 

usage, habit 

use, apply 

employ 

etxercise 

habit 

utility .......... 

usefulness, profit . . . . 

utility 

useless, vain 

use up, employ 

usual 

general ........ 

normal ......... 

usurp, assume . . . . . 

utensil, toot ....... 

utility 

profit 

utmost, end, n. 

utter, speak 

utterance, remark . . . 

speech 

uttermost, end, n, . . 
vacant ............ 

idle 

vacate, oancel 

vaoUlate, fluctuate . . 
vaeiUatlng, fickle , . . 
vacuous, vacant . . . . 
vagrancy, fancy , . . . 

vain 

vainglory, pride . . . . 

vale, cavity 

valediction, farewell . 
valedictory, fareweU . 

valiant, brave 

vaUay, cavity 

valor, prowess . . . . . 

value, ohsrish 

esteem, v. 


valtielest. vain 






vanity 

without delay 


tNDKX OF 




vanity, fffoHm, 2lu 

pride liH-l 

Tnnqi'UiHh, brat lift 

ecn^iurr J172 

vapid, 47-1 

variable, fickle 24U 

variant, heleroaencouH 277 

variation, rhanar, yi 152 

differr^nce H)! 

varifty, chanffc, n , J 52 

dijferanco i l»'i 

vanouB, heterotfcneoue . . . 277 

vary, change, v 151 

fluctuate * . . . . 'Ml* 

vast, large * . . 512 

vaunt, ostentation 552 

vauntlnjf, ostentation 252 

veer, fluctuate , '2-H> 

change, v . . 151 

viander .. 'IHI 

vahemencA, cnihueiaem *220 

voham<*nt, eager . , . 207 

vail, hide 278 

palliate 551 

venal 474 

venorablo, old 550 

venerate 475 

admire > . 27 

a>^n(<ratiVm 470 

votijcoanws revenge 410 

venial ... 477 

ventun*, hazard *275 

ventTirpsomo, brace 127 

vcnturoBoinonoNR, temcritg , . 401 

veraritg 477 

verbal 478 

verbiaKO, cArcumlocutbn .... 157 

diction 103 

vorbOBA, garruloue 250 

varboaity, dreumlocuHon .... 157 

vardant, ruetio 420 

vergfi, boundarg 120 

veritable, authentic 103 

real 402 

verity, veracitg 477 

vornaottlar, language 312 

vorBatilr, fickle 242 

verfiA, meter 328 

poetry 572 

veutige, trace 408 

vrBtmeniH, dreee 304 

vetturo, drree 204 

vex* affront 80 

vexation, anger 07 

chagrin 151 

viandfi, food 251 

vibrato, ehake 430 


SYNON’YMH 7<)() 


VMiH 

vW, ein 120 

vioiouh, criminal ...... . . • IV.i 

reetiev . . - *11 ; 

VUO<»UMt<‘MH, Aia 

vn‘l»<sitti<li*, change, n, . , . , . 

vidinu/.o, rt5r/w»’ ......... . 20 

victory . .... .. .. 470 

vUittuiJf, food 251 

view, look 020 

vigiliitwe, emc Ml 

vifHlant . 470 

(lint 47 

vigorouh, active . *2h 

healthy ... */7.» 

severe . . , 405 

vile, bruiieh 101 

criminal tYM 

vilify, abuse 2o 

slander ..... 412 

viUttiiy, abomination 13 

Vindicate, avenge t04 

vlndiratloii, ufudoffy ... ... 7A 

vliilnle, abuse 20 

violent, ficree 2 14 

virile, inaecuUn$'< . . 828 

nirtuc . . i8(t 

Just ice 800 

virtumiA, innovcnf Uo* 

pure , . , 805 

virtnouf'nehji, virtue . . . l8o 

vinib nee, aenmouu , , SO 

virulent, bitter ..... . * 132 

vifieid, mihesive ... , 20 

vierouK, adhrfdvr . , . , , . 28 

vihlble, evident 338 

physical . {fttO 

vinkm, dretim ........ . , 2o0 

viaionary, fatudful 338 

vain 474 

viait, avenge )C*4 

viMtation, misfortune 08 1 

vitiate, deflh 184 

vituperate, ahuse .......... 20 

vivaoiouM, afire 40 

vivaelty, afnerity 44 

voealnilary, dicHm ... , . , . 102 

language 212 

voeal, tierbat .............. 478 

voeatUm, businrsi 183 

voeiferote, oafl . 188 

void, abf/M to 

vacant 478 

vow, oath . . . . 848 

Toyaife, fourney . Hnf 

vuiinrarUim, slang 442 

Vttlfarlty, slang 440 

wufcBt pay, 880 



IN’DKX OF 

PAdK 

WttKiterj, teif 480 

war.Knhnet^ (clt 480 

wait, abide 0 

wnk( ful, eiyihtnt 470 

tea ltd cr aHl 

want. ticcce*ttty 

«4 1 

poverty 

. . . . 374 

warMe, ninif 

4 10 

ward, hheltcr 



Wttrlneta, care . 

Ill 

warmth, enthusirtum , . , 

220 

warn, re prom 

414 

wannuir, erampt* 

227 

warp, bend 

no 

warrant, preerdent 

. . . , 378 

wary, riyilant 

. . . . 470 

wardt, eleanse 

. . . lOO 

waithinK, ablution 

.... 0 

waaaaii, ruroasnl 

144 

wiiatis bleak 

. . . . 123 

ejertn* 

.... 228 

rneant 

. . . 473 

waKtefulnena, cjctuss . . , . 

.... 228 

Wttteh, abide 

.... 0 

look 

.... 320 

orerMiyht 

.... 353 

watchful, ale ft 

.... 47 

HftUant 

.... 470 

wntchfnliiewa, earn . . , . . 

.... Ml 

orerstyht .......... 

.... 353 

wave, shake 

.... 430 

waver, fluctuate ....... 

.... 240 

shake 

.... 430 

waverlnK, fickle 

.... 212 

VHty 

.... 4H2 

"air ............... 

.... 44 

Hiffctlon 

.... too 

wayward, percerse 

.... 300 

Wf*ak, faint 

.... 231 

upsalth ............... 

.... 482 

weapon, tool 

.... 400 

weapona, arms ........ 

.... H3 

wearied, faint 

.... 231 

wear out, Hre ........ 

.... 400 

weary, tire 

. . . 400 

wedded, addicted 

.... 82 

wedding, marriattc 

828 

wedlock, matriaye 

323 

weiflfU. detitterate 

1H5 

weight, had, it 

810 

weighty, important . . . . . 

295 

weliome, delUtertda . , . , . 

1H5 

detiyhtful 

..... m 

well, healthy .......... 

275 

wellMaved, polUs .... 


well hred* polils * 

, . . . . 872 

weU^UpoiKMi, ffkndty . 



w ithout dX; 


■wt‘U manuorod, poUfe 372 

woll olT, comfort alilf 103 

wrll«j)j‘<>vuU'd, comfort ahU . , , r03 

w<‘li to do, comfortahlc .... IfiO 

wh<‘«w, therefore 404 

whcroforc, therejore 404 

'While, tioic 405 

whim, faurtt 237 

wbinjwr*n), fickle ..... ... 242 

queer 307 

"whip, brut 115 

whii, particle 35H 

whiten, bleach .. . 122 

whUeiwuhli, l)te(U'li < . . , 122 

wholeanme, healthy 275 

wieked, criminal 178 

wiekediK'hH, abomination ... 32 

win 430 

wide, larffc 318 

wide*awak(s aetioe 28 

alert 47 

vlif^^anf, 470 

widen, amplify 05 

wild, almurd 10 

bleak 123 

fierce 244 

wile, artifice 88 

ytrcicnHC 880 

wilful, peer erne 800 

wUlinii:, npontancouH , 447 

win, allure 57 

attain 09 

conquer 172 

f/ct 202 

gueeeed 454 

wind up, end, 213 

windy, bleak 128 

winniitK, amiable 04 

charmlny 154 

win over, pereuade 365 

winhcmm, amiable 64 

wipe, cleaner 100 

wipe out, exterminaie 28X 

wUihm 485 

knoutkdye 811 

prudence 204 

wine, mymdom 427 

winli, deidrn 100 

486 

wHh, by 184 

wHUiil, tKlso 57 

withdraw, al>»oond ......... 34 

abstract 1$ 

wlthPf, dU 108 

wUhiuddr keep 210 

restrain ............... 418 


without dolay, immediatety . * 290 



without end inDkX OI-’ 


TAOB 


without end, ttUtnal 2*24 

witnosa, atow 1 (j5 

testimony 4(i^t 

wltticUm, wit 4K0 

woo, yrief 2G6 

pain 

woeful, pitiful 007 

womanish, feminine 240 

wonder, admire 37 

amazement d I 

wont, hahit . . . . : 207 

wonted, usual 472 

woo, address, v a.'l 

word, term 402 

wordinoaa, circumlocution ... tr>7 

wording, diction 103 

work 4H7 

act 27 

husiness 133 

workman, artist B9 

work out, do .... 10H 

works, fortification 202 

.worn, fcAnt 231 

worn down, faint 231 

worn out, faint 231 

worry, anxiety 73 

ears 141 

worship, reliffion 40 H 

worst, heat 113 

conquer 172 

worth, price 3K3 

virtue 430 

worthiness, virtue 420 


SYNONYMS 


worthlfHH, vain 4 .* 4 

worthy, becoming 1 1 ** 

wound, affront 

wranglo, altercation .'»s 

reason, v 

wrangling, attereatton .'»4 

wrath, anyer 07 

wretched, pitiful . 307 

writiugK, literature 31!) 

wrong, 0 ., abuse 20 

wrong, criminal 173 

wrong, n,, injury noij 

injustice 303 

sin 43.) 

wrong-doing, sin 4.3P 

yearning, eayer 3o7 

yell, call 13« 

yci 4H7 

hut 13 4 

notmithstantliny, eunj, ... 3 43 

yield, alU>w UTt 

bend lt*» 

Jiarvest ............. . . 27U 

surrender Vnl 

yielding, docile .......... . IMto 

meeJe 3**3 

young, ncn> 343 

youthful 4MH 

youthful IHH 

neut n 43 

seal, enthusiasm 

aoalous, caper 2<*7 

sett, appetite 3M 



INDEX OF ANTONYMS 


ahanrtfln, 0, lOU, aiO* 

ahandmimont, 182* 
abart^ 42. 

ttbbr<*vlttt(*, r»0, .‘102. 

11 n» 150, 416. 
217. , 
nlth<»r, nr. 

nhiiUs l.ba, 250, 
ahitliru:, 17 1. 

78, 

almormnl, 515. 
almurmwlity, 420. 
ttlidttilnabli', 282. 
aUitninnti*, 07. 
nltrlil^o, ««, 802. 
abrofjnhs 171. 

410. 

nlttiftlvis UlO, 416. 

200. 

alwt»4U}dUMii(*fiAy 144. 
Hhatlut^uro, 144, 240. 
ahatln<mt, 200. 
fttmlrart, 52. 
abiturt], 08, 42H. 
abaurOky, t07, 480, 
abunrlitm«*t, 250. 
abuw». 102, 077. 
ar(*wl**, IJ47. 
a<wl**rat<% 150, 250, 
017. 

afrc*‘ptttn<'<*, 001. 
ai*miwwry, 217, HH7. 
878. 

a(td4*«nlat, 802. 
acrtimnuHlatlOK. 200. 
217, 

aftWtttirtiabf*<l, 420, 
«r*f^mi8UHmaat, 280. 
aorntrOani. 29H. 
aat*4mniabta« 10 , 
a<«mmnUtMy, 75, 
ftoeurata, 287. 
aoouoatlan, 70. 
ama**, iflL 
aahlav««mant^ 280. 
aaka»wli4oo« 412. 

820. 

a«<iait, $$t lOOi 415* 


nflrid, 180. 
acrimonious, 0.5, 
act, 1H4, 289. 
action, K. 

action, 289. i 

active, 200, 816, 
act on, 184. 
actual, 378. 

aotuality, 187, 337, 288, 
38 1 . 

ucutctK'SS, 289, 451. 
add, 18. 
added, 887. 
additional, 887. 
adequate, 474. 
adhere, 260. 
adherent, 167. 
adjourn, 178. 
adjust, 198. 
admire, 9, 847. 
adutit, 270. 
admit, 347, 
admittance, 114. 
adopt, 4. 
adroit, 107, 189. 
adult eratml, 390. 
advance, 4, 110, 350. 
advanUKe, 296, 303. 
advautageoua, 89, 804, 
474. 

adventUIouR, 380. 
adventurouM, 41, 
adversary, 24, 85. 
adverse, 247. 
advertise, 370. 
advocate, 4, 412. 
afar from, 05. 
affable, 485. 
affection, 18. 
affect ionaia, 244. 
affinity, 72. 
affluence, 259. 
afraid, 128. 
after, 888. 
after a while, 208. 
aKKfttndiie, 4. 
aK8i^A7at«, 5, 58, 64. 
aKirregate, 868, 420. 
agitate, 61. 
agitated, 188. 

( 709 ) 


agitation, 74, 417. 
agreeing, 208. 
agreement, 59, 72, 103, 
195, 218. 

aid, 90, 110, 20r>, 350 
418. 

aiding, 30, 
aimlcsHncBa, 44. 
akin, 48. 
alarm, 74. 
alert, 10. 
alerincHS, 461. 
alien, 38, 889. 
aliouatc, 07, 102, 203. 
alumated, 257. 
alienation, 08, 801. 
alike, 278. 
allianeo, 218. 
allow, 160, 8H0. 
Allowance, 852. 
ally, 217. 
akercaiion, 108. 
although, 117. 
umiiigttouK, 162, 280. 
amelioration, 808. 
amenable, 849, $60. 
amiable, 330. 
amiable (ayn. for bitter), 
122 . 

amiability, 27, 08. 
amiss, 247. 
amity, 103, 218. 
amplify, 0. 
amputate, 06. 
analysiN, 471. 
analyse, 388. 
angel, 00. 

animadversion^ 877. 
animate, 5, 418. 
animation, 451. 
animosity, 98* 
annals, 451. 
annoy, 174, 210. 
annoyance, 208. 
annul, 171. 
answot, 424. 
antagonism, 64, 272. 
antagoniit, 24» 85, 92, 
108. 

antagoniitio, 267* 



Mtioipatioxi 
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Anticipation, 02, 191. 
antipathy, HO, 9H. 221. 
anxiety, 74. 
apathetic, 20H, 805. 
apathy, 46, 74. 
apocryphal, 108. 
apparent, 815, 
appear, 14. 

applaud, 20, 165, 169 
847, 415. 
applauiio, 414. 
apply (ayn. for attach) 
95. 

appointment, 25. 
appreciation, 18. 
appreciative, 141. 
approbation, 414. 
appropriate, 48, 55. 
approval, 18, 867, 412 
414. 

approve, 9, 189, 165 
169, 847, 415. 
approving, 141. 
apropos, 48. 
arbitrary, 416. 
archetype, 207. 
argument. 285. 
armistice, 114. 
arouse, 51, 418. 
array, 198. 
arrive, 14. 
arrogance, 885. 
arrogant, 820, 870. 
artful, 189. 
artificial, 889. 
artlosanosa, 89. 
ascertain, 457. 
ascetic, 206. 
assent, 347. 
assert, 4, 412. 
assertion, 11. 
assist, 110. 
assistance, 295. 
assistant, 887. 
assisting, 89. 
association, 419. 
assort, 198, 888. 
assumed, 889. 
assuming, 826. 
assumption, 885. 
assurance, 47, 74, 191, 
202, 275, 885, 880. 
assure, 102. 
assured, 878. 
astonishment, 71, 
astuteness, 289, 
atheism, 409. 
attach, 128. 
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attainment, 289. 
attendant, 157. 
attentive, 19. 
attraction, 72. 
audacious, 41. 
augment, 58, 231. 
august, 308. 
auspicious, 89. 
austere, 370. 
austerity, 144. 
authority, 431. 
authorize, 12, 880. 
auxiliary, 387. 
avaricious, 261. 
averse, 33. 

aversion, 46, 80, 98, 224. 
avoid, 9, 33, 91, 306. 
avoidance, 44. 
avow, 279, 412. 
away from, 65, 
awkward, 116, U8, 162, 
247, 373, 442. 
awkwardness, 84, 20H, 
876. 

axiom, 235, 424. 
hachelorhood, 828. 
had, 362. 
bafllo, 7, 200. 

Iiaimy, 124. 
harharlsm, 407. 
barbarity, 121, 368. 
bareness, 204. 
barter, 395. 
baiMV 106, 280. 
baseless, 108. 
bashfulnesti, 91, 210, 

211, 297, 366. 
battle, 16H, 272. 
be, 78. 
be born, 194, 

certain, ml, or trae, 
78. 

be deaf to, 019. 
be defeated, 454. 
be deficient, 10. 
be destitute, 10. 
befoul, 160. 
befouling, It. 
befriend, 99. 
beget, 231. 
beggarly, 106, 426, 
beggary, 4H5. 
begin, 150, 194. 
beginning (ayn. far 
end), 214. 
be immortal, 194. 
being, 102, 105, t«4, 
b« in lubicotion, 265. 
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be j^),^ fill, 337 
be Iiu'lvuUT, 13. 
belief, 2<t2. 
believe, 201. 
liehtwer, 44 1 , 
bellicime, 257. 

1/i‘Iligereiit, 257, 
J)em*dietlo«. 340. 
beneUeerit, 304, 30H. 
iienefieinl, 301, 474. 
benefit, 13. 20, 146, \\i\\ 
3<0l. 

benign, 39. 
itenigrmut, .736. 
liemsnu, .746, 
be preM'iit, 14, 
be .silent, 137. 
bennear. 160, 
iienmenring, H. 
beumtreh, 160. 
beiiinirrhing, 11. 
bespHtter, 160. 
be Min. 137. 
be ntibjeet, 263, 
be .‘(tire, 457. 
be the faet. 7H. 
betray, 279. 438, 
betrayal. I M2, 
betrayer, 21, 3f*. 
be wanting, Ml. 
beyond, 67>. 
bide, 152. 
big, 210. 
bind, 16, 12«, 
biography, 451, 
bitter, I MO, 
btkcken, 123 
bliteknesa, 31M, 
blame, 377. 
blumeie^ianess, 439 
bland, 12.5, 035, 435. 
blasphemy, 409. 

Idem tab, 04. 
blemished, 302. 
bb'SHiitg, 10, 140, 300, 
381, 016. 
blind, 94. 
bluflf, 873. 
binnt, 246, 070. 
blunt besa, 22. 
iKMly, 000, 

Imil ikwtt, 66. 

Imisteffmit, 100 
Imki, 41, 026. 

Imldncas, 000i 
b(mn, 140, 000, 301, 
boarlnb, 070. 
htmrishnaiif^ 04, 407, 
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linris ',JtO 

ixMttui, 

biMUinlary, 150, 
i;o(), 

hcaiutiatl, Uhi>. 
houttiy, 
brttvi', 41. 
hrawii, UIIO. 
bn*ftk, U17. 

bri'ik Utiwn, U17, 450. 
br«'Kk U|», 17H. 
hmMl, TM, 
bfi'Vity, tf)H. 
brktr, aoo. ni l. 

124, IKO, ^Hl, 

2lt2. 

brill»mt‘,v, 2H1), 4.51. 
brlllUnt, IHt, 222. 
briiufal, 473. 
hrimitU'd, 473. 
hrimi)4nK» 473. 
brill)?, 133. 
brokHi, 2,U, 2K4. 
brui.k, 373. 

bnitftUty, 121, n«H, 407. 
bniti* forci', 330. 
btubi, 13H. 

(luibt uj), 231. 
bum^UuK, U13, 4(2. 
btioy, 3. 
liory, 70. 

bttay, 210, 200, 473. 

but, OH. 

by Aiid by, 203. 
r*Ab*tiiubUv 237. 
rttb‘ulnf»s 102, 
rnlmtiutinl, 237. 
rHlcululbm, 25, 220. 

41, 20H, 4ft0. 
nAtmitrnN, 47, H2, 74, 220, 
BHO. 

t*Hnwl, 171. 

t«Alciaor, HO, tH2, 2H3, 

fAnoiiy of hmMi, 22. 
rAOHOity. 2 HO. 

173. 

IHU. 

rAprb^bmfi, 233, 
rRoUvOy, 31(1, 

«♦»?#*, 7 1, 402. 
nrii firf, 20, 

14t, 200, BOO, 

4H0. 

44, 02, 74, 

142. 

(syn. for iiffmt), 

SO. 


carry, <133 
cHtil, away, 157. 
cant clown, 4,5(1. 
aafiUgalc, 35(1. 
cam out, 17, 157, 4;JH. 
casual, 302, 341. 
caution, 220, 4(12. 

(‘((Ic, 173. 
c(4lbacy, 323. 
crUHurt*, 73, 877. 

C(‘ntor, 127, 
ocrtain, 19, 222, 37B. 
oortaluly, 25, 187, 202, 
203, 235, 237, 244, 
27.5, 287, 380. 
cessation, 28 
c.hafcs 422. 
nhanc.c, 179, 378. 
clianijcs 249. 
chanKcabiciicHB, 300. 
chanKclcNA, 243. 
chnoh, 459. 
chttr)?(i, 10, 70. 
charily, (18. 
chui<t{>u, 350. 
chantlw', 350. 
chUHtiKcmmit, 391. 
check, 3HH, n0«, 429. 
ClKUT, ft, U)l, 415. 
(Cheerful, 124. 
cOieorloKPi, 108. 
cheery, |24. 

cherish (eyn. for aban* 
den), 3; (nyn. for 
ohantcii), 155. 

QiieriKll, 4, 12, 20, 231, 
412. 

c.hief, 24, 41. 
chUI, 67. 
chimerical, 294. 
choices 342, 378, 
choleric, 320. 

OhrlNtiau, 441. 
rhrottldc, 53, 451. 
churllKh, 05. 
churliAlmcMi, 121. 
rlrcumfmmcc, tfto. 
clrrumKarlbtid, 300. 

cltiwlol, 127. 
rittfcn, 4H. 
oitydlkc, 420. 

118. 

claim, 4, 11, 90, 412, 
elaKidfy, 198, 338, 
clean, 1H4, 
daonoc, 184. 


dear, 107, 181, 223, 232, 
351). 

drarnofes, 300. 
dever, 107. 
dovcrncHH, 451. 
diwff to, 82, 177. 
cloak, i70. 
ch% 398, 
done, 201, 
cloud, 419. 
doudinoHs, 419. 
cloudy, 102. 
dowuiHh, 373. 
dowiilHlmcHH, 34, 407. 
duniHiucHH, 34. 
durnny, 45, UO, 102, 
340, 344, 443, 40 1. 
coarse, 240, 373, 401. 
ooarHcncHB, 407, 
coluddoucts 108. 
cold, 173, 208, 257, 400. 
colducNM, 220, 484. 
collect, 82. 
collected, 41. 
colh'ctlvdy, 75, 
oulonlza, 281. 
color, 123. 
combine, 18, 
come into helnt(, 1 94. 
eomo into view, 14. 
come to life, 194. 
come short, 200, 454. 
comfort, 140, 331, 354, 
380, 412. 

command, 90, 389, 421 
commander, 24. 
commandlDK, 308. 
(iommemee, 150. 
commend, 106. 
commendation, 414. 
commondfitory, X4l. 
common, 282, 897, 455, 
commonplace, 28, 100, 
237, 455. 

common senMC, 28, 289. 
commotion, 417. 
communicative, 400. 
compaetimiK, 158. 
companlonnhip, 419. 
company, 419. 
coinpuwahm, 420. 
compatible, 298, 
compel, 10, 

compel (syn. tor hinder), 
280. 

compnnaatlon, 264. 
oompoteni, 474. 

I oomplaecnny, 86T, 4iS. 
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<wmplaint» 70. 
compiftibaut, 16, 886, 

349, 866. 
oompleie, 18. 
compliant, 16, 849, 866, 
405. 

complimentary, 141, 
comply, 265, 847. 
compoacd, 41. 
compoRure, 62, 
comprobbion, 158. 
compulBlon, 60, 816, 
conceal, 70, 170, 
concoalftd, 227. 
concealment, 419, 
jonccit, 835. 
conceived, 402. 
concert, 168. 
conciliate, 40. 
eonolHeness, 158. 
oonoludo, 808, 457. 
eoncluding, 888. 
conclusion, 880. 
eoncord, 59, 114, 168, 
216. 

concur, 847. 
concurrence, 59, 168. 
condemn, 16, 856. 
consolidate, 82. 
consonance, 69, 196. 
conspicuous, 232, 815. 
constanoy, 158. 
conatant, 248. 
consternaiian, 94. 
constitutional, 16. 
oottstraiut, 20H, 316. 
construct, 18H, 
consummation, 71, 
contaminate, 160, 
contaminating:, 11, 
contamination, 11. 
contemn, 87, lOn, 476, 
contempt, 224, 286, 877, 
470. 

contemptible, lOG, 862, 
426. 

contend, 48. 
content, 40, 8«0, 412. 
contented, 221. 
contention, 168, 272. 
contentious, 257, 326. 
contentment, 68, 807, 

880. 

contest, 168, 272. 
confound, 7, 81. 
confuse, 81, H7. 
cfi»fusedly, 75. 

^•afuslcn, 94, 459, 


congeniality, 72. 
conjecture, 179. 
conjoin, 18. 
consent, 347, 352, 
consent to, 880. 
consequence, 147, 
consequent, 888, 
conservative, 400. 
con servo, 20, 454, 
consider, 20. 
considerate, 141. 
consistent, 19, 298, 
consolation, 881. 
console, 171. 

condemnation, 76, 877, 
891. 

concl(‘nMatiou, 158. 
condense, 66. 
conditional, 16. 
condole with, 171. 
condone, 85. 
confess, 279. 
confide in, 201. 

' confidence, 47, 74, 191, 
202, 825, 880. 
confident, 41. 

confirm, 12, 189. i 

confiscate, 55. 
confli I, 272. 
conformity, 59, 168. 
contiriKency, 842. 
eontin^tettt, 16, 294, 841. 
continuance, 158. 
contimte, 6, 12, 152. 
contract, 898. 
contradict, 43, 105, 46t». 
contradiction. 107. 
contrariety, 471. 
contravene, 450, 
contributory, 89, 887. 
control, 421. 
eotttroliaWe, 405. 
controversy, 16K, 272. 
flonirovert, 45o. 
contumely, 286. 
cottVoriMs 419. 
flonvsxHy, 149. 
convey, 438. 
cpn^ct, 16, 856. 
conviction, 202, 880. 
cool, 41, 182, 208. 
coolness, 62, 98. 
cooperating, B9. 
floojxTatirs, 89. 
correct, 356, 
ci^rrupt, 64, 189, 862. 
corrupt«‘d, 862. 
cover, 99, 170, 


covert, 227, 
cover (up), 7t). 
covet, 0. 
covetous, 261 . 
countenance, 4X5. 
counteract, 7, 27o. 
counterfeit, IMt. 
countryman, 48, 
couraKc, 191. 
courageous, 41. 
court, 4. 
conrteotm, 125, 
courtesy, 27. 
courtly, 113, 
vuynvh% 210, 297. 
cowardice, 391, 462, 
cowardliiierts, 394, 
cowardly, 1118. 
craid*ed, 65, 37i>. 
crafty, 139, 
crammed, 473, 
crave, 9. 
create, IHM, 
creatbm, 147. 
credit. 112. 
cringing, 128, 
crowded, 478. 
cruel, 65. 
cruelty. 328, 368. 
crushi’d, 254. 
crusty, 65. 
crysIrtlUne, I HI. 
cultured, tin, 426. 
ettntting, 139, 
c«rw\ 391. 
cnrr»ed, 2^2, 
cnrl»i\, 66. 393. 
cuidomary, 397. 
cut, 33, 
cut down, 66. 
cynicif^m, 833. 
damage, 388. 
damp, 57, 
daring. 4t. 282. 
dark, 227. UH, 
darken, 128. 
darkness. 818. 
dauntlf^ss, 41. 
dayxUng, 181 . 
daad. 80 . 173. 
deadness. 226, 484. 
tlraf, 178 
tteartli, 228. 
debass. 42, 64, 1dO« 
debate. 168. 
deeeaat'd. 53, 
deeeit, 478r 
deceitful. 169,261. 
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oomplalnt 

disiuoUnation 


(Inception, 47ft. 
u4:j, 

tl0fihhm, 2(»a, »«(). 

43, 157, aftft, 

425. 

fl«i*«mpo«itl«a 471. 

25. 

22* 

2M0, 

(Ji'far**, 58, 

un2, 

201), 470, 

00, 412, 445. 
Mvim\ «», IHO. 

2 tt . 

405, 

228. 

5<;2, «72. 
clonus l«o. 

800. 

MU«mitnt, It, 

MUuk, tl. 
lU'fom, «8. 

115, 522, 4ft I, 

no. 

78. 

(t(«KC4flt*f 42. 

280. 

fttUy, 888, 808. 
flat OH^raf inn, 28. 

MWhU^, 118, 275. 

(t«4iKht, 18, 161, 864, 
807. 

dnfart, 22ft. 
flnffinllvn, 802. 

4. 

tMmim, 47«. 

<lnm»ni{, 11. 

455. 

10. 

fimonHtrafn, 102. 

10 . 

1 07, 986, 

287, 880. 

4(«mur, 48. 

4Nftttrnn8Aj(, 866* 

2R8, 868, 801. 

7. 

877. 

48, 66, 78, 00, 101, 
106, 170, 420, 460. 
ni^part, 0, 401. 

Hnparlttrn, 921. 
nn, 201. 
uimo, SOI. 

4^'priivi', too. 

49, 64. 

960, 


dopro««ing, lft7. 
derange, 21, fi7. 
clerangemont, 456. 
descend, 425. 
deuecrato, 102. I 

desert, 466. 
deserter, 86. 
desertion, 182. 
designing, 180. 
desire, 0, 18. 
desire (syn. lor nntlp 
atUy), 72. 
deslrouH, 409. 
despair, 71, 217. 
despair of, 71. 
despatch, 1H4. 
despicable, 106, 852. 
despise, 87, 160, 476. 
destitution, 228, 240, 

485. 

destroy, 171, 200, 460. 
destmctlon, 8H8, 470, 
detach, 70, 97, 241), 81)8. 
detached, 86, 887. 
deter, 7, 67, «0l, 866. 
deteriorate, 64. 
determination, 202. 
determine, 102. 
determined, 200, 248. 
detest, 87, 476, 
detestation, 80. 
detriment, 8H8. 
devehip, 6, 281. 
developed, 5tn. 
development, 147, 289, 
dexierouN, 107. 
die, 400. 
differ, 48. 
difference, H8, 272. 
different, 40. 
difficulty, 20ft. 
dlffldcmoo, 910, 211,297, 
868 , 866 . 
dlffuMfN 408. 
dignified, 86«. 
dignify, 4. 
dilatory, 844. 
diligent, 290. 
dim, 162. 
diminish, 82. 
diminutive, 814. 
dimness, 81 ft. 
diplomatic. 180. 
direct, 167, 8H0. 
directness, 15ft. 
dirty, 840, 896. 
disadvantage ftftft, 478. 
dliaffectod, 257. 


disaffection, 52. 
disagree, 43. 

disagreeable, 65, 168, 

870. 

disagreement, 67, 272. 
disallow, 66. 
disappoint, 420. 
disappointing, 187. 
disappointment, 470. 
disapprobation, 377, 
disapproval, 377, 891. 
disapprove, 7, 66. 
disarrange, 31, 87, 249. 
460. 

disarray, 204, 
disaster, 470. 
disavow, 78, 106, 170. 
disband, 178. 
disbelief, 233. 
discard, 07. 
discharge, 85, 88, 178. 
disclaim, 78, 106, 167. 
disclose, 270. 
discomfort, 208. 
discompose, 8L. 
dlsconoeri, 7. 
disconnect, 79, 91, 97, 
101, 307, 388, 
disconnected, 86, 887. 
disconnection, 471. 
discontented, 168. 
discord, 64, 272. 
discourage, 7, 276, 801, 
866 . 

discourteous, 378. 
discover, 279, 467. 
discover (lyn. for hide), 
278. 

discovery, 2 87, 
discredit, 286. 
discriminate, 888. 
discussion, 10ft. 
disdain, 476. 
discord, 275. 
disengage, 79, 888. 
disentangle, 307. 
disfigure, 8H. 
disgorge, 17. 
disgrace, 42, 286. 
disguise, tro. 
disgust, 80. 
disgusting, 116, 461 
dishabille, 204. 
dishonest, 288. 
dishonesty, 809. 
dishonor, 42, 150, 995 
475. 

distnoUnatlon, 45. 


ditiaoioliAed 

filled 
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rliKinclinod, 2)3. 

<li»lnfoct, aR4. 
diflingrnuouM, 283. 
(linintegration, 02. 
disinter, 270. 
diMinterohtod, 475. 
aiHjom, 31, 91, 07, 338. 
disjoined, 3«. 
cllHjoint, 31. 
disjti notion, 471, 
dUliko, 87, 40, 80, 08, 
224. 

dislocate, 31. 
diBloyully, 52, 
dlbmay, 04. 
dlBmombor, 31. 
diamifis, 88, 157, 178, 
210 . 

disorder, 81, 87, 459. 
disorderly, 840. 
disown, 105, 170. 
disparage (ayn. for 
praise), 370, 
disparagement, 877. 
dispasHionaie, 208. 
diaperao, 17, 01. 87, 178. 
dittperaioti, 105. 
diaplrlied, 60, 
displace, 81, 240. 
displeasing, 870, 401. 
dlapoae, 198. 
disposed, 400. 
dispose of, 805. 
disproportion, 07, 272. 
disprove, 460. 
disputation, 108 
dispute, 48, 108, 450. 
disputed, 108. 
diH(pialided, 85. 
disquiet, 208, 219, 417. ! 
disregard, 142, 150, 470. 
diaroUsli, 80, 
disrepute, 280. 
disrupt, tU. 
dissatisfied, 103. 
dissemble, 170, 
dissension, 108, 272. 
dissent, 43, 233. 
dissever, 32, 833. 
dissimilar, 40. 
dissimilarity, (17. 
dissimulate, 170. 
dissipate, 17, 01. 
dissociate, 91, 07, 101, 
833. 

dlisooiatfld, 887. 
dissociation, 471. 
dissolve, 178. 


dissuade, 7, 57, 301, 305 
distance, 83, 98 
distant, 30, 257. 
distaste, 80. 
distasteful, 401. 
distinct. 49, 222, 337. 
distitignish, 307. 
distract, 17, 219. 
distrcHH, 74. 174. 
distressed, 103. 
distressing, 1K7. 
distrust, 71, 94, 233. 
disturb, 31, 87, 174, 210, 
249. 

disturbance, 71, 417, 
disturbed, 138. 
disunion, 64, 272, 471. 
disunite. 91, 97. 333. 
disunited, 337. 
diverge, 91. 
divert, 97, 
divide, 01, 91, 333. 
divide artdtrarlly, 82. 
division, 471. 
divorce, 51, 91, 07, 98, 
328, 471. 
divulge, 279. 
docile, 10, 244, 349, 4ni», 
418. 

dogged, 05, 200. 
doing, 289. 
dome of heaven, 22. 
domination, 421. 
dominion, 421. 
doom, 350. 

doubt, 71, 01, 233, 342. 
doubtful, 77, 230, 294, 
318. 

doubtfulnewi. 842. 
dowdy, 340. 
drag, 398. 
drained, 372. 
draw <*yn. for drive), 
206. 

droad, 71. 
dreary, 108, 870. 
drive (sya. for draw), 
202 . 

drive away, 67. 
droop, 217. 

drop, 145, 2)«, 426, 456. 
drowsy, 47, 480. 
drunkenttess, 18, 
dubious, 77, 162, 818, 
dubiousness, 842, 
ducMlft, 26. 
dulcet, 122, 


dull. 2H, 

, 45. 47, 10 1. 

91. 

Kit;, 

314, 4nO, 

128, 

480. 



dulne-ts, 

29, 46, 220, 

302. 


37t), 487. 
dunce, 430. 
duplicity, 478. 
dju.k, 3 IK. 
dutiful. 349. 4<»5. 
dwarfed, 2Ko, 
dje, 123, 
each, I3(i, 
eager, 409. 
eageriuuB, 7t. 
earnings, 2fU. 
ease, 74, 351, 3 hu, 487, 
easy, 111, 1»:>. 433, 16(». 
easy going. 141. 
econtuny, 2 ‘Jk. 
educated, 29o 
effect, 147. 
efft'ctive, 47 1. 
ell'eminacy, 39 1, 
eftlcient, 171. 

egre.iS, 221. 

egotism, 3‘lrt. 
either, 126. 
eject, 17. 
ejection, 22 J. 
elaborate, 231. 
elation, 191, 
elegant, 113, 126. 
elevate, t. 
elevated, V.VJ. 
elevatmu. 22. U9. 
eliminate, 333. 
elude, 33. 
eiuneiated, 275, 
emaneipftte, 4IH, 
embark, 4{t|. 
embitter, 58. 
emtauilmettt, 289. 
emMlen. 6. 
emerge, 14. 
eminence, 112, 
emit, 17. 
emotifm. 74. 
empire, 421. 
employed* 206. 
empower, 8H9, 
empyrean, 22. 
enact, 12, UO 
eneomium* 4U. 
enemtrage, 5, 110, IIW, 
415, 418, 

enennragement, 101. 
enerm raging. 141* 
end, 147. 
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disixLclined 

dUed 


I'lif! («yn. for l>#‘ginnlnj« ). 
UH. 

f*adurftnot*, 2H. 
oaduns 

<‘U(lurinKt Hi. 

24, 02. 

riUTKKir, 202. 

42. 

«*nforri% 00 , tiio. 

fnfitrooiDMit, 8, U, 

0 , f> 3 . 

otijoin, OHi). 

I'ji^oy, 0 . 

<‘wJoym(*«t, 8, H, 10, 71, 

an 4 . 

pitlnrK^s 0 . 
enlightened, 1H2. 
en 70. 

enmity, 54, 08. 
ennui, 220 , 
entir ujum, 150. 
mirvty, aOH, 
entritnre, 114, 
epitomi/^e, 00 . 
equity, 004. 
erndii'ftte, UOi). 
mnf, «tl, 478, 480. 

102 , 

ettnemliil, 48. 

4^i.{itMUh, 12, 102, 100. 
e^tAhliuhetl, 10. 
efctRt**, 127. 
eiitenm, 0, tO. 
eKtrAflite, 0t, 200. 

estrnnKMlf 257. 

08, 801, 

eternAl. 471. 
eulft|fl«tle, 141, 
enloirixis 20, 160, 442. 
ottlniryt 414. 

AvnneRnent, 000. 

Invent;, 147* 
every, 120. 
everyday, 28, 455* 
everlAiOittif, 471, 
evidence, 285, 257, 550* 
evideni, 222, 515* 
evil, 481* 
eXKrt, 00. 
rtCAlt, 4. 

exalted, 153, 565, 
txeetlenee, 480* 
exeepthm* 420, 
txeeptbnil, 261, 540, 
472. 

mmpi 18. 

txohftttge, 805* 


I'vito, 51, 418. 
ovited, 13H. 
excilemoiit, 74, 417. 
<'x<‘luHion, 221 . 
(ixeroHConoe, 140. 
exntfe, 85, 415, 420. 
cxecutum, 280. 
exocrntu, 87. 
t'xereiHo, 8, 
exhiiuHted, 275, 072. 
oxhihli, 270. 
exhume, 270. 
exiht, 78, 104. 
exit, 221 . 

exou(‘r«t(s 85, 100. 
fxoths 880. 
cxpeetniicy, 101. 
expert Jithm, 02, 101. 
expedient, 474. 
expedites lt>0, 184. 
expel, 4118. 
explnnutiun. 424. 
expUenits 807. 
expUeit, 815, 
exploded, 108. 
expose, 7, 270, 408. 
expnxed, B15. 
exposure, 204. 
expuhihm, 221. 
extend, 0. 
exleniAt. 802. 
extiUiplulKh, 1B2. 
extirpate, 800. 
extol, 20, 448. 
extort, 00. 
extraordinary, 473. 
extravAKaneo, 260. 
extricate, 807. 
extrinsic, 803. 
exude, 17* 
exult, 087. 
exttltAtion, 151, 
fihrleAtiou, 478. 
fahulout, 105, 402. 
faeile, 106, 
lAellltAtA, 860. 
fict, 58, 157, 200, 285, 
287, 244, 287, 255, 
250, 851* 

mt, 18, 100, 115* 1T5, 
200, 217, 405, 464. 
ftiUn^, 275. 
fall of, 145, 851. 
fAllure, 228, 361, 470. 
fAlnt, 217. 
fAlnt-hearted* 125, 
falntina, 276. 
f«ir, Ul* 


fair dealiDff, 182. 
fainioHfi, 80, 250, 304. 
fair play, 304. 
fair vrenther, 450. 
failhfulnopfl, 804. 
faithless, 283, 388. 
fall, 115. 178, 217, 426, 
fallen, 354. 

fumide, 862 

falling hark, 888. 
falllnfi: oiT, 388. 
fall short, 454. 
fall short of, 146. 
fall under, 145. 
false, 108, 283, 283. 
falsehood, 478. 
falseness, 478. 
falsity, 478. 
falter, 217. 
f« miliar, 807. 
famine, 240. 
fan, 51. 
fanciful* 402. 
fancy, 179. 
far from, 05. 
fashhmahlo, 78. 
fast, 144, 240. 
fasten, 128. 
fasUnff, 240. 
fate, 25. 
fatijfne, 220. 
fatuity, 34, 480. 
faulty, 362, 
favor, 4, 20, 146. 
favornhle, 30, 804, 400, 
favoritism, 300. 
fear, 71* 804. 
fear <»yn. for fortitude), 
253. 

fearful, 128. 
fetrless* 41. 
foebU* 252, 206. 
foebloncxii, 870, 
fAttUnfc* 74. 
fidgnad* 402* 
foUovonuntryman, 48. 
|(»lLovr*fmdlnif, 73. 
fellowship, 410, 
fominlAA (xyn. for mxi* 
euliuo), 525. 
foroolty, 565, 

Hekle, 255. 
dokleneiM, 500* 
fiction, 478. 
fietltioui, 108. 
fierce, 18H, 826. 
fiery, 320. 
fiUed, 478* 
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1 wp» 18, 
thy» 396, 
t!te, 300. 

rm, 200, 248, 878. 
nuAment, 22. 
rmnoM, 158, 380. 
xod, 248. 
xcdnQS«, 158. 
xity, 163, 880. 
at, 400, 460. 

.attc^ring, 141, 
iavorless, 400. 
ll«ht, 182. 
timay, 296. 

Inuriih, 194. 
ly, 178. 

*0^ 24, 02. 
foggy, 162. 
follower, 157. 
following, 888. 
folly, 84, 262, 896, 478, 
486. 

fomont, 6. 
fool, 480. 
foolish, 162, 428. 
fooUahnoss, 486. 
forhoaranoo, 68. 
forbid, 66. 
forbidding, 370. 
force, 8. 

foreign, 88, 889, 386. 
foreordination, 25. 
forfeit, 9, 100, 173, 
forfond, 9. 
forget, 160, 416. 
forgotfnlneaa, 827. 
forgive, 86, 416, 
forgiveness, 420. 
forlorn, 168. 
fortuitons, 802. 
fortuity, 842. 
forward, 850. 
forwardness, 885. 
foster, 231. 
foul, 896. 
foxy, 189* 
fragile, 276* 
frail, 275. 

frankness, 89, 182, 286, 
885, 381. 
frantic, 188. 
fraudulent, 288. 
free, 86. 88, 104, 131, 
166, 249, 850, 416, 
418, 460. 
free agency, 878, 
freiHloiii, 886, 342, 878. 
frcc'th inking, 230. 
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free will, 37R. 
frenzied, 188. 
frenzy, 74. 
fresh, 78, 282, 886. 
friend, 217, 
friendly, 221, 836. 
friendship (syn. for bat* 
tic), 114; (syn. for 
enmity), 218; (nyn 
for feud), 341; (syn. 
lor hatred), 27;i, 
friundship, 218. 
frightened, 128. 
frightful, 110. 
frigid, 208, 267. 
frivolous, 296. 
frugality, 228. 
fruit, 147, 
frustrate, 7, 200. 
frustration, 479. 
full, 478. 
fulsome, 461. 
furious, 188, 326. 
further, 860. 
fury, 74. 
futile, 428. 
futility, 478. 
gain, 280. 
gainsay, 460. 
gallant, 41. 
garrulotts, 460. 
gainer together, 83, 
gaudy, *401. 
generous, 104, 476, 
genial, 124, 126, 14^ 
830, 8(10, 486. 
gentle, 10, 170, 244, 880, 
849, 406, 418, 486, 
450. 

gentleness, 27, 68. 
genuineness, 286. 
germane, 48. 



get, 488. 

get the worst of, 116, 
ghastly, 116. 
give, 480. 
give consent, 889. 

^ve leave, 889, 
give permission, 880. 
give out, 217. 
give up, 17, 100. 146, 
146, 216, 217, 488, 
gleaming, 181. 
gloom. 318. 
gl(iomi»(»ss, 8tH. 
gloomy, 870. 


glori(»ue. JHIH. 
glory, l.OI, 
glowing, 18 1, 
glum, 870, 
gluttony, IH. 
go. 401, 
go away, 401, 
godloMKueM. 400. 
godllncfw, 480 
go down, U5, {2r«. 
good, 804. 
good faith, 260 
good forfuiw. 881. 
good luck, 8!n. 
good nature, 1!7. 
good nat«r»*d, HI, n8(», 
goodness, 180. 
good sottws 800. 
gorged, 178. 
go under, 116. 
governnide, 8(»ii. 
govcrium'nt, 421. 
grace, 120. 
graceful, U,'l. 
graceful (^y», for imk* 
ward), 100 , 
gradual, 460, 
grand, 182, :um. 
gratifiration. 18, 881, 

m. 

gratify, io. 
gravity, 407, 
great, 182, 240, 808. 
greed, IH, 
greed ineart, 121. 
grmly, 201, 

grief (syn, for happb 
ness), 268. 
grieve, 174. 
grim. UO, 870. 
grind, 422. 
grisly, U6, 
grosH, 806, 

grosaneaa, toT. 
groiewpie. 116, 461. 
group, 198, 
grow, 104, 
grow worsa, 466. 
gruff, 66. 
guerdon, 264. 
guww, 170. 
guile, 47H. 

gttllelesit«('es, 40, 100, 

8H1. 

hallow, iHi. 
hand, 488. 
handy, 16T. 
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for 

Kri**f)* 2a«. 
hnppino»4>, HUl. 
hartl h»<«r{l'(lnoN^, :»«H. 
hftrtliH'Mi, U2«, nOH, 412, 
4 ;m. 

httrk, 127. 
liArut, <ii, HHB. 
httritihom, 244, 252. 
hftrmttniotui, 20H, 
harmony, 5t>, 72, 102, 
iwri, 21H. 
harHh, 270, 4JU. 
hnrf<hiK*»H, 12 1, 22M, 208, 
hmttMi, in«, IHri, 802. 
hfttr, 07. 

hMi'ful. 05, IH7, 870. 
hhtiT, M5. 
httircMl, ft(t, 221. 
hatri'tl (fiyn. for fri^'tul 
aUllOi 257; (nyn, for 
tovr), 821. 
hanghlinni^M, 885. 
hnuKltty, 820. 
haunt, 4. 

410. 

tmatih, lUH. 
lirahlifut, 804. 
hrarkon, 187. 
hoariy, 282. 
haal4*cl, 18H. 
h<‘avy, 28, 45, 47, S4fh 
844. 

hr^ltraa, 2tl«, 8<t5, 480. 

44, 142, 

805. 

hrlKht, 22, UO. 
lu'itthi^n, 58. 

hHo, 1 Ml, 2 im, nos. 

hollo r, 217. 

H(4ofui, no, 1104, non. 

887. 

hrtoh^an, 252, 442. 
h««lptrhato<i^a, 870. 
honmftop, 20». 

41. 

lo^altnopy, Oi. 
hoaitatlon, 402, 

40, 

hi4tit»n, 227. 
htrtf., 70, 170. 
kUtim, li«, 401. 
hhltnff, 410. 

Wldh^aptHtrH, 820. 

Uilt, 22, 140. 

Hiltwk, 140. 
hilly, 284. 
hir<h m. 


hinder, 7, 201, 305, 3H3, 

noH. 

hinder (ayn. for quicken), 
308. 

hinderer, 24, 92, 103. 
hindmoKt, 383. 
hindrance, 363. 
hiHHinpf, 377. 
hifitory (ayn. for Action), 
243. 

hiatory, 63, 244, 451. 
hold, 4, X62, 177, 412, 
433, 

hold aloof, 306. 
hold back, 305. 
hold faat, 250. 
hold off, 300. 
hold one^H ground, 14. 
hold one’a placo, 14. 
hoUnofiR, 439. 
homoUke, 124. 
homoifeueoua, 107, 278. 
hmuuit, 475. 
h<menly, 89, 188, 266, 
280, 304, 381. 
lumeycd, 122. 
honor, 4, 40, 304. 
honorahlo, 475. 
hojte, 191. 
hopefulncKH, 191. 
horixontal, 450. 
horrible, 1H7. 
horrid, Jlfl, 461. 

UoMllc, 257. 

IvoatllUy, 54, 272. 
however, 117. 
hugo, 246. 

humane (ayn. for har* 
harotiK), 113. 
humane, 113, 132. 
humble, 16, 48, 106. 
humiliate, 42. 
humiliation, 236. 
humility, 68, 211, 297, 
360, 385. 

hurry, 150, 184, 803 
hurt, 174, 388. 
hUHh, 70, 137, 447, 450. 
byperphyalcal, 807, 
hyporrltlca), 283, 
hypothetical, 402. 
Identical, 278. 

Identlly, 153, 105. 

Idlory, 4 HO. 

Idiot, 430. 
idiotic, 04, 169. 

Idle, 2H, 206. 

IdleneKR, 220, 300, 4H7. 


idler, 450. 
ignoble, 261. 
iKUommy, 236, 377. 
ignoramuR, 480. 
ignorance, 20, 210, 312 
ignorant, 23, 162, 178, 
428. 

ignore, 33, 106, 160, 810, 
301. 

ignoring, 20. 
ill, 275. 

ilbbccoming, 118. 
ilMohavcd, 373. 
ill-bred, 378, 
lll-bro(‘cling, 34, 
ill-conditioned, 05. 
in-oontriv(‘d, 217, 
ill-diepoHed, 257. 
illogitimalo, 3B. 
lU-fltted, 247. 
ill-dtting, 118, 247. 
ill-humored, 65, 370. 
illiberal, 261. 
llUborality, 121. 
illiteracy, 210, 812. 
illiterate, 23. 
illiterate pernon, 430. 
lll-mannorod, 373. 
ill manner K, 3>1. 
ill-natured, 06, 370, 
ill-Rtnrred, 251. 
m-8uited, 247. 
llUetnpered, 66. 
m-tlrned, 247. 

Illumined, 181. 
lUuBory, 402, 
llbwin, 121. 

Imaginary, 402. 
imaginutiou, 179. 
Imbecile, 04, 

imbecility, 262, 376, 486.. 
immniorlal, 206, 367. 
immonne, 246. 
immobUity, 2H, 380. 
immodf^at, 306. 
immortal, 471. 
immutablo, 248, 878. 
immunity, 180. 
impair, 64. 
impalpable, 227, 
ImpartUUty, 804. 
Impeach, 16. 
ImpemittloRlty, 486. 
impel, 415, 41M. 
impede, 7, 301, 308. 
impemttrable, 227. 
Impenitence, 412. 
hupwrceptlbU*, 227. 
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imperishable, 471. 
impertinent, 08, 820, 878, 
impiety, 409. 
implac!Hl>ility, 828. 
implicit, 280. 
implied, 280. 
impolicy, 478. 
impolite, 378. 
impofituro, 478. 
impot(‘ncf‘, 870. 
impoverish, 42. 
impovoriHhed, 872. 
imprisonment, 810. 
improbalde, 77, 294, 818. 
improper, 118, 247. 
improvement, 303. 
improvidence, 895. 
imprudence, 395, 486. 
Impudence, 886, 
impudent, 820, 873. 
impure, 2H2, 896. 
Imputation, 70. 
inability, 876, 
inaction, 28, 229, 851. 
inactive, 28, 47, 844. 
inactivity, 28, 220. 
inadequacy, 228, 478. 
inadequate, 86, 170, 247, 
872, 400. 
inadhoalve, 36 
inudmifisible, 88. 
inanimate, 60. 
inanimate object, CO. 
inapplicable, 88, 
Inappohite, 88. 
inappropriate, 247. 
Inaptitude, 876. 
inartistic, 461. 
Inattention, 142, 800, 
inattentive, 805, 480. 
inauffurate, 150. 
incapacity, 876. 
incarnation, 280. 
incautious, 480, 
itieldental, 802. 
incite, 416, 418, 
inclined, 2H4, 400, 
income, 2110. 
incompetence, 870, 
incoAipetent, 85, 
incomph4e, .763, 400. 
IneonKniity, 67, 272. 
Inoonsidernble, 296, 814, 
887. 

inconsiderate, 48i). 
inconsistency, 372, 
kconstaney, 800. 


incnnteatftble, 10, 878. 
incontrovertible, 19. 
incorruptible, 475. 
increase, 6, 18, 53, 231. 
incredible, 818. 
incredulity, 238. 
inculpate, 10. 
indecent, 118, 390. 
indecorous, 118. 
indefinite, 230. 
indelicate, 396. 
independence, 92, 378. 
Indeterminate, 23(h 
indlfTenuicc, 46, 62, 63, 
80, 98, 142, 220, 236. 
indifTferent, 208, 257, 296, 
305 

indigence, 485. 
indiscretion, 895, 480. 
IndiKcrirolnately, 75. 
Indinposed, 38. 
Indispuiftble, 19, 222. 
indistinct, 102. 

Indolence, 40, 800. 
iiHbdeut, 28. 

Indubitable, 19, 222. 
indulge, 150. 
indulgence, tl. 
indulgent, 336. 435. 
industrious, 290. 
induatriouH (syn. lor 
idle), 289. 

Inebriation, neo iNToXt 
t'ATtow, 18. 
ln{irt’e<'tlvencsH, 351, 
Ineffleiency, 851, 376. 
Inequity, 809. 
inert, 28, 45, 344. 
inertia, 38, 
inertness, 46. 

Inexmisablo, 477. 
inexpediency, 473. 
inexpedient, 247. 
Incxpcrienoc, 26, 812. 
inexpert, 442. 
inexpiable, 477. 

IttfalllbUs 10, 878. 
infamy, 286. 
inferior, 35, 106, 280, 
362, 387. 
infidelity, 233. 
infinitesimal, 314. 
infiexlble, 200. 
infrequent, 861, 472. 
ingenuousnexs, 89, 286, 
381, 

inhabited, 473. 
inharmonious, 401. 


inhildt, nni. 
j»!mmunil>. 12J, 36H. 
inimical, 2,57. 
initiate, 150. 

Injure, 61. 
injury, 70, 38K. 
iiijiietiee, lOOJ. 
innoeenee, 89, 430. 
innocent, I7H* 
innocent f\vn, for 
criminal), 178, 
iiuenfiible, 173 
inhenidbllity, 431. 
inside, 127. 
intiiguiOcant, 296, Ht 1. 
iuMneere, 139, 
insipid, 409. 

InsOl, 90. 
insistence, 11. 
insolent, 373. Hce ntso 
tti-PK, 246, 310, 37.1. 
401. 

Inspirit, 5. 
in spite of, 5H. 
instigate. 156, 415. 
instigator, 24, 
institute, 12, 150. 
instructHd, 290. 
innufileiettey, 228. 
instinielenl, 35, 302, 3/2 
insult. 70. 

Insult ing, 373. 
insure, 102. 
intangible, 367. 
integrity, 250, 3ol, 439 
intellict, 126. 
iiitnlleetuab 132, 367 
intelligence, 126,280, 45 ( 
intelligent, 132. Mee also 
8888191,8, 0, 237. 
intemperanre, 19. 
Intensify, 53. 

Intention, 25. 
interior, 127. 
in the fnture, 900. 
Intoxicaiiott, 18. 
intractable, 200. 
intrepid. 41. 
intriguing, 1U0, 
introtluee, 12. 
inutility, 851, 470. 
inrartabte, 213. 
juvariabtiity, 153. 
inventor, 4t, 

Ittrtgnraie, 466. 
invigorating, 364 . 
invi^lMn, 227, 367 
irritii^nab 426 
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um’iiKu’, ViH 4 , ruT). 
trrMK'tilut it,>, l,»U. 
irTf’irvant, IIH, 
irrrhfiion. 
irn'tioliiUs :i Jit, 
»rn'ritMUi'4ljli\ JiO, 
irrilAtioii, B<iM. 

iMW, 147. 

t7?5, 

join, 41(1. 

Jmv, im. a;n. :ii]7. 
jttmifhs ni, H7. 
jttht. 17H. 
jiiMW, aoi, atiH. 

Will. 

4 M. 

kfru, 177,4 «a, 454, 

.'ton, 

kf***l* Rwuy, ao«. 
kM(4{i ltn(*U, 7(1. 
k(’r^l» a 0(1, 

(( 111 * 

70, 

k»rn H2, 

kiuH. « U, m\, 5100. 
klmlK 51. 
liltolhtii>rrh, 72, 21H. 
klHrllOltH, a?, 2iH. 
kindly, 2U1. 
ktmtl, 1 HI, 
know, 4f»7. 
knnwmo* HlO* 

Ulwr, 2UO. 

Uf*k. HI, 22A, m. 

aoo. 

Ittnws 127. 
lutKi*, 2 id. 
iH^HUndts 220, 

IftPttttiJ, 471, 

Ult*. »Htl. 

227, 

Ulttr, 2H», 

iHiKtotlunHuuiiimy 200. 
202 * 

iHtid, 20, m, 440. 
tticdHt^ry, Hi 
Uw, 22, 421, 

UwUU no. 

Uwfftltowii, 004* 

41 «. 

lay hate. 2t0, 
tiy (t2^2f 279, 

Uatnrai, 40, 

h%f, 22 , 

04, 

laariiMly 290. 


l«'nvo, 1.57, 5ir>2, 401 
178. 

12 . 

5 I'.iiro, 487. 

Ipiuithy, 4051. 

(18. 

1(1, 170, 405, 

08. 

02 , 

I<«(, 0H«. 
l«‘t ttloiu*, 000. 

Ipfc l)««, JUKI. 

1*4 Ko, KK), 145, 140, 150, 
210, 450. 
let Utows 418. 

45(1. 

It'Wtl, 00 0. 
hbcral, lo-l, 

UlMTftUty, 250. 

UlM'rut<s KH, 150. 
lllM*rty, 052. 

hpfiiw*, 11, 150, 052, OHO. 
Ho, 47H. 

004, 

Hfi'lapn, 50, 
liKht, 1KI, 105, 200. 

Uf(ht ItaartaduiiHK, 74. 

HUfs 0, 27H. 
likauftnn, 105 
tlmU, 000 . 

limited, 10, 000, 014. 
ll«l, 107, 

107. 
literal, 207. 
literalnewa, 244. 

UtiK ROO, 014. 
live, IIM. 
lonthinK, Ho, 224, 
loath Rome, IHO. 
lofty, 020 , aOH. 
lOjKle, 205. 
loKleal, 10. 
lonoUnoRa, 105, 
long, 400. 
lottK'miffarltvff, 08. 
looae, 80, 121, lOOy ..^9. 
lonaan, 150, 240. 
loriwttoltma, 460, 
lo(lu«(Jlouanaaa, 006, 
loquaolty, 806. 
low, 100, 146, 170, 861, 
454. 

toaa, 088. 
lova, 0, 08. 

loT« (ayn, for nctlpathy), 
73 j <ayn. for a»mlty), 
2 18 1 ( ayn. for hatred) f 
278. 


lovinK, 0B0 
low, 280, 450. 
lower, 42. 
lowlinoftf., 207, 1)85. 
lowly, 10, TOO. 
loyalty, 421 . 
lurid, IHl, 222. 
lucidity, HOtl. 
lukowarmiioMM, 220, 
luminouH, 181, 
lump, 149 . 
luHciouft, 122. 
luxury, 250. 
lympf, 288. 
magnify, 0, 50. 
maidenhood, 325. 
main body, HO. 
maintain, 4, 180, 412. 
make, 18H. 

make (Hyn. for ahoUnh), 
11; (ay II for hroak), 
128; (syu. for domol* 
ihh), 1H7. 
make known, 370. 
make morry, 587, 
make auro, 102. 
make worwi, 51). 
maladroit, 442. 
raaladroitnesH, 076* 
malovolonoo, 121. 
malignity, 121. 
man, 00. 

manageahle, 405, 418. 
maneuvering, 350, 
manifest, 222, 270, 816. 
mar, SB, 64, 200. 
marred, 062. 
maRoullno («yn. for femi- 
nine), 240. 
maek, 170. 
maw, 058. 

material auhataneo, 880* 
matter, 00, 080, 
matter-of*((tmr«e, 28. 
matter-of-fact, 28. 
meager, 862. 
mean, 106, 201, 2S0y 296, 
814, 872, 42G* 
measurable, 800. 
meek, 16, 

mecknaaa, 297, $06^ 
melanoholy, 187* 
memoir, 461, 
mend, 128, 41Q. 
mendaeioua, 280* 
mendaelty, 47$. 
mendloancy, 485. 
mental, 067. 
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808, 

mercy, 420. 
meritorious, 378. 
meretricious, 461. 
microscopic, 814. 
mighty, 308. 
migrate, 9. 

mild, 16, 124, 170, 244, 
8«0, 486, 
mildiicfis, 27, 68. 
mind, 00, 120. 
miueriil, 09. 
minimi, 157. 
minor, 290, 887. 
minute, 814. 

minute (syu. for largo), 
818. 

misapplied, 247. 
misapply, 81, 192. 
misapprehend, 861. 
misapprehension, 812. 
misappropriate, 102. 
miscalculated, 247. 
miscalculation, 480. 
miscarriage, 479, 
miscarry, 200, 464. 
misoonoeiye, 861. 
misconception, 812. 
mlscontrived, 247. 
miaorahle, 108, 1H7, 264. 
miserly, 201, 872. 
misery, 486. 
misdt, 8X. 
miadtted, 247. 
misfitting, 247. 
misgiving, 94, 288. 
misjoin, 31. 
misjudgmont, 486. 
misplace, 81. 
miss, XOO, 146, 200, 801, 
464. 

milunderstanding, 812. 
misuse, 102. 
mixed, 896. 
model, 207. 

moderate, 170, 800, 400, 
modern, 78, $$6, 
modest, 825. 

modesty, 210, 211, 297, 
868, 800, 886, 
modish, 78. 
monstrosity, 420. 
monstrous, 845. 
moral, 17H, 867, 
morality, 489. 
morose, 65. 
mortal, 477. 
motion, 417. 


mound, 149, 
mount, 22, 140. 
mountain, 22, 149. 
mournful, 187. 
move, 9. 
movement, 417, 
munificent, 104. 
mysterious (syn. for 
clear), 101. 
mysterious, 162, 
mystery, 419. 
nakedness, 204. 
narrative, 68. 
narrow, 800, 314, 372. 
native, 48. 

nativ«‘horn inlmhitnnt. 
48. 

natural, 897, 455. 
naturalized person, 48. 
nature, 102. 
nauseous, 186. 
necessity, 25, 60, 275, 
8X6. 

nectared, 122. 
need, 18, 22H, 240, 485. 
needless, 296, 841. 
neglect, 44, 142, 150, 
200, 21 6* 800-, 819, 
415. 

neglect (syn. for rare), 
141. 

neglectful, 480. 
negligence, 44, 142. 80(t. 
negligent, Ml, 208, 810. 
480. 

negligible, 296, 3H7. 
neither, 126. 
new, 78, 8H6, 
new (syn. for old), 860, 
nevertheless, 58, 117. 
nlw, 1 1 8. 
niggardliness, 121. 
niggardly, 261, 872. 
nightly, 179. 
nohls, 1S2, 868. 
nocturnal, 179. 
nonchalance, 74. 
none, 126. 

non*e8Mmtlal, 205, 841. 
no om, 126. 

AonsonMo, 107, 480. 
not any, 126. 
notwithstanding, 08, 117. 
normal, 897. 
novel, 886, 
nudity, 204. 
numhuoss, 404. 
obduracy, 412. 


obedience, 421. 
obedient, 849, 405, 418. 
obey, 265. 
objfK'tion, 068. 
obligate, 16. 
obligation, 010. 
oblige, 16. 
otdiging, 866. 
oblivion, 286, 027, 
oblivious, 480. 
obliviousnchs, 827. 
oliUxjuy, 877. 
ob*.(*eiie, 806, 
olisennuion, 419. 
o)>seure tsyn* for 
clear), 161. 
obhcnre, tt»2, 227, 
obhcurity, 286, 81H. 
obsolete (ryw. for new), 
843. 

obstinacy, 412. 
obstinate, 260, 326. 
ololruci, 7, 89H. 
obtuse, 42H, 
obtuNine^s. 29, 262. 
obvious, 28, 167, 222. 
occult, 227. 
occupy, 29u, 178. 
fu'cupy, 4, 
odious, 116. 
oll‘en*<e, 7tl, 891 
offeimlve. 87»i, if,l 
old (eyri. f»jr new), Itl.tj 
(syu. for youthful), 

-ric. 

omission, 1 12. 
on hand, 19. 
on tbo contrary, 56 
on the other hand, 56, 
opartue, 162. 
open, 050, 
opening, lU 
openness, «9, 162, 266, 
061. 

oporstUm, «, 
opinionated, 200 
opinmeitt, 24, 85, 92, 
100 . 

oppotfo, 40, 276, 4rfO, 
opimser, 24, 92, 100. 
opposition, 96, 272, 068, 
oppresHlon, 016. 
option, 842. 
optional, 041, 
opttlenre, 259. 
ordaittAtent, 25, 
order, 196, 069, 42t 
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2.1. 

211, 2.MV, 3(>7» 

•tr.r., 

Hu, 2ft7. 

ufhrniHt*', 

(>rvi(:iuatnr, 41. 
outruints 147. 
oufuruwth, 147. 

(fUt nf 3H, 

out uf tlu* way, 472. 

<ir». 

outwnrtl, Uoa. 

<tvt*rnuwluff. 473. 
uv^’t'lunk, illl, H.l, 1 50, 
210 , not, 415. 

44, I 12, 327. 
overthrow, 171, 450, 172. 
own, 412. 

{m<’kr4, 473. * 
iminful, 1H7. 
jmllifttiv**, 400, 
pnltry^ atm, fll4. 

p4ti«*Kyrli«<s ao.. 
pafaUoje, I07. 
par^r'l, <il. 

jmrHuft, Kfi, l(U», 4lfi, 

420, 

imraitnotilouN, 201. 
part, 21, 2*}3. 
partial 400. 
partiality, 202. 
pana, 33. 
pnnHHm\ 714. 
paaa by, 23, 210. 
paaaiun, 74. 

pawabm (In phllo^ophlo 
HHUno), 2H, 
paaaintiato, inH. 
paaiflvo, 4l». 
paaa oror, 415. 
pMitotKMS OH. 

patlrnw (ay», for au* 
07. 

p»ti»»ht, 244. 

patriotic, 475. < 

patii^rn, 207. 
paup<H4.Mu, 4K5. 
pava tht* way for, 050. 
poara, OH, 114, 354, 
440. 

paaraabto, 410. 
paarrablrnora, OH, 
paac^rfut, 244. 
p*‘a<^fuliio»a, OH* 

mk HO, 

(HHsnUar. 045. 


p<‘nalt>, 204, 328, 350, 
3U1 

ponunouK^fll. 
penury, 4 85. 
perceptible, 315. 
perlldiouH, 283. 
perfnriunnce, 282. 
perimeter, 150, 
periiianeiice, 153. 
permanent, 471. 
permniient (ayn. for tian« 
nient), 470. 
permiar.ion, 352. 
p<*rmlt, 3,12, 389. 
perpetual, 471. 
perpetuate, 131), 454. 
perplexity, 20H. 
pen4ht, 1.12, 250. 
perHiwtenee, 153. 
peraiatetit, 471. 
perapicMiouH, 222. 
peniuaalnn, 202. 
pertinent, 48. 
p(»rtuehH, 335. 
lH»rvert, 102. 
perverted, 302. 
potty. 170^201, 200, 3U. 
phteanlntlc, 208. 
pi or pin (print.), 87. 
pltneaane<«H, 308. 
pity, 420. 
rdnca, 108. 
plain, 23, 107, 222. 
pluinnenH, 1,18. 
plan, 25, 275. 
plant, 231. 
plenaaut, 105, 330. 
plenae, 4tt. 

plearmre, 140, 381, 307. 
pliatde, 840, 48**1. 
pliant, 840. 
pulley, 220 . 
pnUfcUed, 125, 420. 
polite, 113, J25, 420. 
pollute, 100 . 
imlluted, 282, 800. 
poUutinat n* 
pollution, U. 
pondaroua, 45. 
poor, 35, 302, 372, 420. 
}>opu)ate, 231. 
portion, 01 . 
poaaeae, 177. 
poaaeKHlou, 8. 
pofialbllUy, 170, 342. 
poatoriwr, 388, 
potent, 474, 
porotty, 228, 485. 


powerleaa, 252. 
powerle8hUeh«^, 351 
powerful, 474. 
pralHO, 20, 100, 109, 414. 
443. 

pruetlcul, 23. 
piaetine, 280. 
promcditnted, 231. 
prepared, 231. 
pu'parutlou, 25, 02. 
pr<‘Hent oneself, 14. 
presorve, 177, 454- 
preaumiuff, 320. 
presumptioua, 820. 
prevent, 801. 
prevention, 803. 
principal, 24, 41. 
privacy, 105. 
privation, 144, 240, 485 
pnvUeicc, 140. 
probability, 170, 
problematical, 294. 
proceed, 9. 
proceeds, 230. 
proclaim, 412. 
prodlftal, 104. 
prodlKalily, 896. 
product, 147, 280. 
profane, 150. 
profanity, 409. 
profit, 230. 
profits 230. 
profitable, 804, 474. 
prohibition, 808. 
projection, 149. 
prolix, 468. 
prominence, 140. 
promote, 4, 12, 110, 860. 
promote (ayn. for abaiuOr 
4; (*yn. for allay), 60. 
prompt, 19. 
promulKate, 279. 
proof, 285, 287, 880. 
propapratn, 281. 
proper, 48. 
propitloua, 89. 
proposition, 424. 
imoroffuo, 17H. 
prosale, 287. 
prosaio speech, 872. 
prosaic writing, 372* 
prose, 872. 
prosecute, 4. 
prosper, 110* 
prosperity, 112, 146, 
881. 

prosperous, 89. 
prosy, 400. 
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►rntoct* *1* 20, 09. 

IHO, 275. 
►roloftt, 42, 95, 
trototyi)(>t 207. 
►rotubofAnco, 149. 

►rovt*, 102, 457. 

>ro vision, 25. 
krovokc, 61. 

>ru(l(*ncip, 220. 

)uhU(‘ spiritt'd, 476. 
)uUlit(U, 270. 

)uniHh, 260. 

>uniKhm(>nt, 826, 350, 
U91. 

niro, 27H. 

)urify, 1H4, 

>urity, 490. 

>ui*p<)M‘, 25. 

208. 

)urp<i8(*l«'«8UCfi«, 44. 
mr«uo, 4. 
mflillanltnity, 804, 
)ufliUanimouH, 12H. 
mt forth, 17. 

;)ut in an appt^aranco, 14. 
)Ut in order, lOK. 
ntt in plftOA, lOS. 

)nt out, 182. 
mt to 895. 

>ut up with, 380. 
juantity, 358. 
luaml, 188. 
luamtlonuhlo, 318. 
luiokcn, 166, 184. 
juipknwt*, 451. 
luiciioance, 28, 836. 
itulosoent, 28. 

Ittiet, 28, 8«6, 418. 
miotnoifi, 850. 
i^ftdUnt, 181. 
i^adiata, 17, 

-•W, a, 

raging, 188, 026. 
ralt/o, 4, 6, 270. 

^ally, 6. 
rarapart, 140. 

'apaciouH, 2 HI. 

•apture, 364. 

*arcs 2H1, 845, 472. 

'arfl (»yn. for general), 
260; (ftyn. for nor- 
mal), 344; (Ryn. for 
ujnial), 472. 

'afthnofta, 806. 
ational, 10, 
atUmallty, 006. 
aw, 073, 

«ad, 231. 


re«dln<‘fN, 4 . 51 , 
rmiy, 19 . 

real, 237 , 378 . 471 . 
reality, 1 87 , 203 , 237 , 
241 , 2 HH, 289 , 381 . 
reaH'/ulion, 71 , 203 , 289 . 
reappear, 14 . 
reawm, 3 H 0 

roasouahle, 19 , 141 , 237 , 
reahonitig, 3 K 0 . 
rebellion, 62 . 
rebuff, 203 . 
recall, 71 . 
receipt, 230 . 
n'celve, 82 , 433 . 
r(‘<ietit., 73 , 386 . 
reci((‘d, 231 
recklcaa, 41 . 
rec.kleKHTicfcH, 142 , 305 . 
recompenwe, 356 
recoiled, 71 . I 

reconeiliatJon, 420 , 
record, 63 , 139 . 
ri‘creaie, 466 . 
rncreatlon, 487 . 
rectitude, 304 , 439 . 
reduce, 32 , 42 , 66 , 393 . 
reenact, 139 . 

refined, 113 , I 2 f», 132 , 
426 . 

refreab, 466 . 
tefimal, 221 , 363 , 391 . 
refuse, 43 , 56 , 78 , IH), 
157 , 429 , 43 H. 
refute, 4 fitb 
regard, 20 , 72 , 218 . 

regarilleaH, aoH. 
region, 127. 
regular, 237, 307. 
reinstate, 12. 
rejeefe, 0, 55, 90, 157, 
203, 438. 

rejection, 231, 333, 891. 
rejoice, 387. 
rfjoiclng, 151, 
rejuvenating, 304. 
reiapMo, 388, 496, 
relax, 466. 
rciaxation, 220, 487. 
reUtwie, K6, 8H, 146, 410, 
relevant, 4H. 
relief, 295, 301, 354. 
relieve, 466. 
reliKh, 9, 
rcUictance, 46. 
rely on, 201. 
rely uihiu, 201, 
remain, U, 152. 


remember. 71. 
remedy, 3<*;i, 
reniihene'iH, I 12 , 3 ' to 
remote, 36. 
reuudenei'^, 8;i, 
reuwtve, 32, lt7, 3o7, 

333, 

remuneration, 26ii, 
reiiegadfs 35. 
renew. 12, 
renewal, H. 
repair, 12. Ihk. 
repel, 57, 203, 36,5. 
repdleiit, !i7n, 
repelling, 3Vo. 
replmileb, 231. 
repldi", 473. 

28. lY. 336, 166, 

4K7. 

reported, toy, 
reproach, 377, 
reprobation, 391. 
reproof, 377 

repudiate, 78, lof*, 107^ 
170, 450. 
npndlatitin, 377, 
repugiinneo, 46, HO, 9H, 
I 224. 

( repnlae, 203, 301. 
pipuHoni 80, 99, 
npnl/»K«s 116, 1 86, UYo. 
require, 3 *<9 
peHemtdanie, 195. 
IVMOitfub 346. . 

re»ierve. .353, 
reher\ed, t2o, 2lilb 328, 
renlgu, 173, 
rehlNt, 9, 55, 99, 276, 
reHiihtanee, 99, 063. 
rewdttte, 200, 232. 240. 
reiKflntlott, 20*1, 080. 
molvo, 2ti2, 
pe«rrt‘d, 20, 

f/nnm^lhh 15. 
rtut, 2H, 22n« 806, 880, 
46H, 467, 

*rt4>tlf«.«»ee/», 4 It, 
reatore, 12, JH, 146, |8H^ 
466, 

restrain, not, 865, 420, 
reatriet, 429 
rentfidHi, 800, 

PeauU, 147. 
rehume, 55. 
remtaeitatbm, 6. 
retain, 4, $5, 80, 

177, 412. 480. 
rdainer» 157. 
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r<'(HluUion, rtrwj, 
unj, ;h>h. 

2fH». 

J^otimnont, 1(15, <155. 
H’tii'inK, ItU5. 
rHruct, 45(1, 

««, 175, 47iK 
r^tr-HK^lj, tMl. 

Mrlluition, nr»«, Jttlh 
UHH, 

rHnrn, a5(>. 
return.*!, liJtO. 
reuitHe, 410, 
revenl, 1170. 

revehj% 1 *^* 

revelry, IH, 
revetiKe, »I2K, 
revenKuful, H20. 
revlvftl, H, 
revive, 0, 13. 
rleheK, 35D* 
ridienU, 57, 
right, 17H, 504, 450. 
risht(H»u«ne«i, 1104, 4ft0, 
rigor, IISH, 1I«H. 
run, t5o. 
rim' (tgnin, 104. 
fine from the (lend, 104. 
rt-dug. 140, 
riVAt, 04, 03, 
rund, 114. 
rohuAlttetfA, 105. 
rolltug, 384. 
rm»t up, 500. 
nmgh, 384, 840, 401. 
rouftA, 51. 

rottmtd, 18H. 
rottl, 470, 

rude, 340, 840. 878, 461. 
ntdenen^, 84, 813, 407. 
rugged, 384, 461. 
ruflted, 188. 
rultt, 300, 880, 
ruined, 803, 
ruU», 431, 
rtinh, 160, 417. 
ruidlr, 873, 
ru*tlnlly, 407. 
rutUlewncftK, $00, 
•Aoehgflno, 133* 
RJirrUrfA, 400. 

•»dd#n, 174. 

Mddenlng, 107, 
iAfrgUArd, 180, 370. 
KSMy, 180, 376, 
ggguolotiKt 10» 
mgnnity, 380^ 461, 


Mine, 290. 
ealutary, 804. 

Kftiius 27H. 

MiimuiehK, 195. 

Minctify, 1H4. 
wiuc.tuui, 989. ' 

ennity, 506. 

Ratelllto, 157. 1 

natihfuetion, 18, 08, 74, 
807, 880. 

Katiidled, 321. 

HiUiriucHM, 885, 

Kavagery, 407. 

Meant, 170, 802, 872. 

Meant liU‘eH, 338. 
tu'.anty, 170, 814, 872. 
hcaree, 872. 

Heareity, 486. 

Heatter, 01, «7, 178. 
HflhlKm, 54, 272, 471. 
Heuir at, 470. 

Mcoru, 87, 810, 377, 470. 
wiourgo, 850. 
screen, 170. 
ser Imped, 372. 

W'eesHlon, 54. 

Nunluaion, 106. 
fle<^t»tulary, 296, 887. 
seerat, 227. 
se(ir(*ie, 70, 170. 
eiumlar, 282. 
aee.ure, 128, 410. 
security,. 47, 180, 270. 
sedition, 52. 
seek, 4. 
segregate, 888. 

M'Ue, 55. 

self-almsement, 885, 
self approvnl, 412. 
Helf'ASHertiug, 826. 
self'OOuiplftfHUicy, 412. 
selt'uouceit, 885. 
self'contidttneo, 880. 
Midf'CongrAtulAtiou, 412. 
Nrlf'Cmitrol, OH. 
iNdf^istrust, 211, 805. 
R^lf'^forgetfuinesA, 211. 
self'gratiaeatkm, 482. 
NelMndulgnnCA, 10, 483. 
seldshness, 121, 482. 
sell^possnudon, 03. 
selfreUanoe, 880, 
suU^restrAint, OH. 
seU'SAtisfActlnn, 880. 
mdf. seeking, 121, 483. 
selt‘suftelen<(y, 385, 
selt'Vrin, 482. 
self-willed, 200, 


sell, 896. 
send out, 17. 
sense, 289, 451. 

MenKolesH, 102, 438. 
sensclossnesH, 202, 48(1, 
sensilde, 19, 237. 
sensibility, 74, 451. 
Kenfritiveness, 74, 210. 
seiiMialily, 18. 
sentence, 350. 
separable, 30. 

«oparat(\ 30, 79, 91, 97, 
101. 17^, 807, 888, 
837, 

H(‘parated, 337. 
separation, 54, 92, 98, 
372, 471. 
serenity, 450. 
serfdom, 310. 
seriousness, 487. 
servant, 157. 
servico, 8 08. 
serviceable, 304, 474. 
servile, 420. 
servitude, 810. 
set, 425. 
set about, 160. 
sot fre(», 05, 88, 121, 249, 
418. 

sot going, 150. 
set in operation, 150. 
set in ordtm, 198. 
set on foot, 150, 
sot out, 401. 
set sail, 401. 
settle, 102, 281, 425. 
B(‘ttled, 248, 878. 
set up, 12. 

sever, 91, 97, lOl, 888. 
severance, 9H, 471, 
severed, 887. 
severity, 828, 300. 
sew, 410. 
shade, 818. 
shadow, 818. 
shake, 171, 349. 
shake ott, 145. 
shallow, 34, 800. 
shame, 43, 280. 
sliarp, 183. 
shatt«‘r, 171. 
shelter, 33, 100. 
sheltered, 134. 
shield, 20, 99. 
shiftless, 440. 
ehining, 101. 

I shocking, lid. 
i 4 ih(;ot forth, 17 . 
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Rhort 280, 300» 8M, 302, 
872. 

fihorteomin^, 228. 
Rhorten, 803. 
ihortnrtiR, 158. 
f,h0rt»8ight<‘d, 94. 

Hhow, 270. 

Mhi-cwd, 189. 
whHnWng, 128, 210, 853. 
shrouding, 419. 

Rlmn, 0, 38. 
shy, 825. 

Hhyn(‘RR, 04, 210, 211, 
300. 

Hick, 275. 
sift, 838. 

Rilcnco, 447. 
nilctit, 200. 
nillinosi, 486. 

Hilly, 428. 
similar, 278, 

Bimilarity, 106. ‘ 
aimplc, 28, 167, 428. 
Bimplloity, 80, 182, 8Kt. 
Bincority, 80, 182, 2H6, 
881. 

singular, 261, 845, 472. 
sink, 217, 406, 425. 
BinkasnoRS, 489. 
fikc'pUoiBzn, 288. 
skilful, 107. 
skilled, 200. 
slander, 877. 
slanting, 284. 
slavery, 816. 

BlaviBh, 426. 
slender, 814. 
slide, 422. 

alight, 142, 170. 105, 
206, 814, 810r 400, 
415, 450, 476. 
slip, 422. 
sloping, 284. 
sloth, 800. 
slouehy, 840. 
slovenly, 840. 
slow, 28, 46, 47, 102, 
844. 

slow (syn. for nimble), 
844. 

slowness, 46. 

Bluggish, 28, 45, 47, 844. 
sluggishness, 46. 
sly, 180. 

small, $00, 8X4, 872. 
smearing, 11. 
smirching, 11, 
mnoothttoss, 27. 


smotluT, 182. 
sober, 200. 

Bobrioty, 144, 4H7. 
sor, lability, 836. 
society, 410. 
soft, 435. 
soil, 11, 123, 1/JO. 
soiled, 340. 
soiling, IX. 

Hoiluro, 11. 
solace, 364. 

Holder, 128, 410. 
Holemnity, 4H7. 

HoUd, 237, 471. 
solitude, 02, 166. 
solution, 424. 

Holveuey, U2. 
some 203. 

Bophism, J07 
sort, 10H, 333. 
sort out, 833. 
sottish, 428. 
soul, 69, 126. 
sound, 10, 237, 474. 
semudnesH, 112, 10H, 236, 
280. 

sour, 06. 
sovnreignty, 421. 
sparing, 872. 
speechless, 260. 
sijpcahlessness, 447. 
speed, 166. 
spend, 61. 
spirit, 60, 126. 
stilrltlesB, 60. 
apirlmal, 367. 
upoil, 38, 64, 160, 200. 
spoiled, 362. 
spurious, 103. 
spurn, 476. 

iquander, 61, 102. , 

squalor, 485. 
stable, 248, 37H, 
stain, U, 128, 160. 
stained, 306. 
staining, 11. 
stale, 400. 
stand, 422. 
stand aside, 306. 
stand away, 806. 
stand hack, 306. 
stand fast, 360. 
standing, 112. 
stand off, 306. 
stand one*.s ground, 14. 
start, 160 , 401. 
starve, 420. 

stay, 14, 152, 250, 88H. 


steadfast, 2t:} 
steadiueee, (•'.!. 1^*3, 
steady, 213, 47H. 
sternne?,?, II2H, 36H. 
sliek, 2:tO. 422. 

Mitle, 132. 

stillneefs 336, 147, 4»10. 
stingineKf,, 121. 

Uing), 261, 372. 

►tint, 420. 
stir, .'ll, 117. 
stir up, fit. 

I til eh, 4 to. 
stoieirnt, 62. 

'UoHd, 01, 20K. 
stolidity, 487. 
stony, 4.6, 208. 
atop, 388. 
stoppage, 3HK. 
storm, 74. 
stormy, 1 38. 
stout, 246. 
straightforward, 26. 
strain, 417. 
straiten, 429. 
straitened, 372. 

.draitenioi elreunmtanrrs, 
486. 

strange, 472. 
stranger, 02, 

Mrength. li»H. 
strenatbi'n, IH, 
strife, lt;8, 
strong, 232, 378. 
stuldiorn. 2oo, 326, 
siuhliornne'i-, 112, 
studied, 231. 
stunted, 28tt. 
stupid, 38, 47, Of, tni*. 

208, 400. 42H. 
Stupidity, 20, lU, 46, 263, 
376, 486, 487. 
sturdiness, 108. 
sturdy, 282, 
stytish, 73. 
snbaitern, t37. 
subdue, 162. 

HttbjM, 88T. 

MUbiime, 36H. 
submission, 00, 42 1. 
Hubmisstve, 16, 244, 340, 
405, 418. 

submlestvenes^ 207. 
submit, 176, 263. 
sulMirdmftte, 157, 387. 
swhswiuenf, 383. 
subservient, 465, 
subsidiary, 362, 387. 
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( titah‘rinl), 

nu. 

l'«y, 

'lUhfihinhal. 17 1. 
Jmhll*. tmi. 
rultti'iirl, itu 

I i«l. n;n. 
MUM'ijw'tnt'n , ir»H. 

I7lt, U17. 

*JK. 

474. 

UUH. 

Milli'U, (15. 
it(i!ii<<t. ;{{((:. 

huily, \m. 

Hum. U54. 

KumutHri/v*. (WK 

Mumttiit. 

t-um tutnl. anH. 

Mttu nin (iO. 

mukU^c, at. 10 j, naa, 
U!I7. 

buon^ Vl‘%, 

noa. 

i«u|»^rh, aOK. 
mitH«rO(*Ut, JioiJ, 400. 
ftUtwrrtMmtif, a<»3. 

a((3« 

i<«l»i*Fi»r, aOK. 
mijH'PrUtiMn, ttlf). 

aoa, a«7. 

Hum^dftor, 317. 

00. 

403. 

Wip|»o«itlrtti, 170. 

403, 

70. 

431, 

4 1 ft. 

iwns 3»7, 340, 078. 

30ft. 

wMy, 'isr., 370. 
mtrly, Oft. 

71, 

wtrr«*ft(lf‘r, DO, lift* 17$, 
1$3. 317, 4$H. 
nurtiff, 104, 
iHi«f«pflUUlty, 74, 
Maitp*»nhUm, 38, 
tttlRpl*nAlOH 4>1 

Mi, 

iw^pkbm, 308, 
tmiftAltt, 13, 30, 00, 180, 

454. 


(iuMainint?, 00 
KW<‘ot, 1112, 24 1, 425. 
SU(M'tl»‘KH, 27. 
swdlini?, 14 U 

sympathy, 72, 74, 2IH. 
Mynthoflcnlly, 7.7, 
fnnhifn, 200. 
luoiUirnity, 447. 
tftini, U, 100. 
luintcd, 890. 
iaiiillnu;, 11. 
takn up, 184. 

Inlktttivo, 400. 
lanus 244. 

IntiiaU/A 420. 
lurjiiHh, 04. 
tarniwhwl, 890. 

(aht«‘U'HP, 400. 
tawdry, 401. 
fna(*hal)tc, 849. 
lodtduii, 408. 
t<41, 270. 
tmpdrancp, 144. 
((•mpcratp, 200 . 
tend, 20, 

tender, 118, 244, 880, 
485. 

tpnlativo, 400, 
lorrilory, 127. 
tdrrw'licaH, 1 58. J 

tIuHirdticaIr 402. 

240. 

thick U<‘ntl(«l, 103, 
lUntiKhtful, 19, 141. 
tfinuKhtlCHfl, 4H0. 
UuniuHtlcuwncwK, 44, 805. 
thurnuKkfhtn, 114. 
thraldom, 810. 
throw nuldis 140, 157. 
throw awHjf, 140. 
throw down, 145, 456. 
throw (m<r, 210. 
throw up, 210, 
thrown away, 210. 
thrown olf, 17, 145. 
thwart, 270. 

UmW, 128. 

timidity, 94, 310, 230, 
858, mi, 403. 
tlmorouit 138. 
tiny, 814, 
tiro, 219. 
t«)«<*thi*r, 7ft. 
toll, 22(h 417. 
tolorntts 880. 
iotfth 00, 858, 429. 


traotfihlo, 849, 406, 418, 
485 

trained, 200. 
trail or, 8.7. 
traitorouH, 288. 

1 ranqialhi y, 74, 4.50. 
IranHient, 80(S 802. 

Ivan Hit, 114. 

(ranMilory, 8(d) 
tranHpar(‘T)iey, 280. 
tranHparont, 181 
troueheroxiH, 288. 

IreaHon, 52. 
treat. -8. 
trial, 400. 
tricky, 139. 

trifliiiff, 370, 196, 290, 
814. 

triumph, 151, 881, 887. 
trivial, 170, 196, 290, 
814. 

trouldo, 174, 208. 
truce, 114. 
iruoulenco, 308, 
true, 10, 287. 
truHt, 101, 201. 
iruHtful, 221. 
truth, 80, 182, 187, 285, 
287, 244, 250, 380, 
8HL. 

truthfulnoHH, 2B0. 
tumult, 417. 
turbid, 102. 
turbulooofl, 74. 
turbulent, 188. 

uftiy, no. 
unaocuHtomrd, 33. 
unallowable, 8$. 
unalfeerahlo, 243. 
unamhl^ouR, 232. 
unamlahio, 06. 
unanimity, 50, 
unaKKumintr, 825. 
unattractive, 110. 
uiiauthorized, 108. 
unaware, 173. 
unbeeominK, 118. 
unbftlH 388, 400. 
unbind, 121. 
unbolt, 240. 
unoared for, 840. 
uncertain, 330. 
unoartalnty, 843, 87$. 
unohanfraablaneM, 15$. 
unchanirinR, 840. 
unohaete, 806. 
uncivil, 878. 
unclean, 806. 
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uncombined, 167. 
uncomfortable, 163 
uncommon, 261, 845 
uncommon, 472 
uncompounded, 167 
unconcealed, 315 
unconcerned, 208, 305. 
unconditioned, 416. 
unconnected, 38, 302 
337 

unconscious, 173 
unconsciousness, 327, 
434. 

nnconsecrated, 282. 
uncontrolled, 416. “ 
uncouth, 116, 873. 
uncover, 279. 
undaunted, 41 
undecided, 349. 
undeniable, 19, 378. 
underling, 157 
undertake, 4. 
undignified, 106. 
undisceming, 94, 428. 
undisooverei 227. 
undismayed, 41. 
undoubted, 378. 
undress, 204. 
undying, 471. 
uneasiness, 208. 
unequal, 35 
unequivocal, 222. 
uneven, 284. 
unexpected, 294 
unfading, 471 
unfair, 88 
unfairness, 309 
unfaithful, 233, 288 
unfamUiarity, 26, 812, 
unfasten, 121, 249. 
unfetter^, 416 
unfit, 35, 118, 247. 
unfix, 249. 
unfortunate, 254. 
unfriendly, 257 
ungainly, 116, 247. 
ungodliness, 409. 
unhallowed, 282. 
unhandy, 442. 
unhappy, 254. 
unhealthy, 275 
unholy, 282 

uniform, 167, 243, 278. 
uniformity, 153, 195 
unimaginable, 77 
unimagined, 227 
unimportant, 296 
aniufluential, 296. 


uninstnieted, 23 
unintelligent, 94, 428. 
unintelligible, 162 
uninterested, 208, 305, 
union, 59 
unison, 163 
unite, 18, 128, 410. 
unitedly, 75. 
unity, 59, 163, 195. 
unjustifiable, 477. 
unkempt, 340. 
unkind, 257, 370. 
unkindness, 121 
unknown, 227, 261 
unlatch, 249 
unlawfulness, 809. 
unlike, 49 

unlikely, 77, 294, 318. 
unlikeness, 67, 83 
unlimited, 416 
unlock, 249 
unloose, 121. 
unlovely, 65, 116. 
unlucky, 254 
unmannerliness, 84 
unmannerly, 373 
unmask, 279 
unmindful, 208 
unmoved, 208 
unnatural, 339 
unnecessary, 296, 341. 
unobtrusive, 325. 
unobtrusireness, 211, 
353 

unostentatiousnesB, 211 
unpalatable, 186 
unparalleled, 472 
unpardonable, 477 
unpleasant, 116, 870 
unpolished, 878. 
unprecedented, 845. 
nnprofitableness, 473 
unpuTchasalfie, 475 
unqualified, 35. 
unquestionable, 19, 222, 
878. 

unquestioned, 222. 
unravel, 338. 
unraveled, 167. 
unready, 844. 
unreal, 867, 402 
unreasonable, 818. 
unreasonableneBS, 809 
unreasoned, 28, 
unreciprocated, 337 
unrequited, 387. 
unreserved, 460. 
unrest, 417. 


unrestrained, 416, 
unsanctified, 282 
unsatisfactory, 35 
unsavory, 186 
unscrupulous, 283. 
unseemly, 118, 247. 
unseen, 227. 
unsettle, 171, 249 
unshared, 337. 
unskilfulness, 376. 
unskilled, 442 
unsound, 275- 
unstudied, 23. 
unsubstantial, 367. 
unsuitable, 35, 38, 118 
247 

untangle, 333 
untaught, 28, 373, 442 
unthought of, 227. 
untidy, 340. 
untie, 123. 
untimely, 247 
untrained, 442 
untrue, 233, 283, 402. 
untrustworthy, 283. 
untruth, 809, 478. 
untutored, 378. 
untwine, 833 
unusual, 261, 345, 472. 
unveil, 279. 
unwarrantable, 88. 
unwarranted, 38. 
unwary, 480 
unwavermg, 248. 
unwillingnesfi, 46, 
unwisdom, 84 
unyielding, 200 
uphold, 4, 5, 20, 99, 139 
412, 454. 
uplift, 4. 

uprightness, 256, 804, 
439. 

uproot, 369. 
upset, 171. 
urban, 426. 
urbane, 118, 125, 426. 
urge forward, 156, 184. 
urge on, 156, 184, 415. 
useful, 864, 474. 
useless, 85, 296, 841. 
uselessness, 851, 478. 
usual, 897, 465. 
utility, 808, 
vacation, 487. 
vague, 162, 280, 
valiant, 41. 
valid, 474. 
valorous, 41. 
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valuable, 474. 

vapid, 400 ' 

variance, 272. 

variation, 83. 

vassal, 157. 

vault of heaven, 22. 

vegetable, 69. 

vehemence, 74. 

veil, 170 

veiling, 419. 

vengeance, 828, 356, 391. 
vengeful, 826. 
venturesome, 41. 
veracity, 182. 
verbose, 463 
verity, 187, 203, 244, 
235, 287. 
vexation, 208. 
vice, 481. 
viciousnesB, 481. 
vigor, 198. 
vigorous, 282. 
vile, 426. 
vilification, 377. 
vindicate, 4, 20, 412, 
443 

vindictive, 326 
violate, 150. 
violence, 74. 
violent, 138, 
virginity, 323. 
virtue, 439. 
virtuous, 178. 
visible, 816. 
visionary, 402. 
visit, 856. 
vitiate, 64, 160 
vituperation, 377. 
vomit, 17. 
vulgar, 106. 
vulgarity, 407. 


■wages, 264 
waive, 450. 

want, 13, 228, 240, 485 
■wantonness, 18. 
war, 54, 168. 
warfare, 272. 
wanness, 220, 462. 
warlike, 257. 

warm, 124. 

warn, 57. 
warrant, 103, 389. 
wash, 184. 

waste, 61, 192, 259, 388. 
wasted, 275. 
wasteful, 104. 
wastefulness, 395. 
wavering, 233, 349 
way, 114 
weak, .25^, 275. 
weaken, 171, 249. 
weakness, 376. 
wealth, 259. 
weariness, 220. 
weary, 219. 
weed out, 369. 
weigh anchor, 401. 
weld, 128, 410. 
well-hred, 426 
well-disposed, 221. 
well-informed, 290. 
white, 181. 
whole, 80, 358, 429. 
wholesome, 364. 
wicked, 282. 
wickedness, 409, 481. 
■wide-awake, 19. 
widowhood, 323. 
wild, 138 
wilful, 200. 326. 
willing, 409. 
vnly, 189. 


wisdom, 289 
wise, 19, 290. 
withdraw, 32, 306. 
withdrawal, 221. 
withhold, 55, 70. 
without, 65 

withstand, 55, 99, 276. 
witless, 162 
woful, 187, 254. 
wooden, 45. 
wonder, 71. 
wordy, 463. 
work, 220, 417. 
working, 290. 
worldly, 283. 
worn, 275. 
worn down, 275. 
worn dut, 275. 
worry, 208 

worthless, 35, 296, 341, 
362. 

worthlessness, 473. 
worthy, 474. 
wound, 174. 
wrath, 891. 

■wrathful, 138, 326. 
wrangle, 168. 

■wrangling, 168. 
wreck, 456. 

wretched, 168, 187, 254. 
wretchedness, 485. 

•write, 139. 

■written, 231. 

■wrong, 76, 309, 481. 
yet, 58, 117. 
yield, 173, 217, 266. 
yielding. 16, 349, 405, 
418, 435. 

youthful (syn- lor old), 
350. 

I zenith, 22. 
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has prepared what is, in every sense, a very concise 
and useful working grammar.’^ Herein the 
businessman, stenographer, clerk, lawyer, physician, 
clergyman, teacher — everyone who would refresh 
and enrich his knowledge of English — ^will find, in 
simple statement, a clear and lucid explanation of 
the principles of English grammar. All that makes 
the study of grammar a mystery is eliminated, and 
the whole book is constructed so as to enable any 
intelligent person to find his own way, by its teach- 
ings, to a correct working knowledge of Englidi* 
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